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Preface: Guerrillas, Pirates and Anarchists 


guerrilla 

noun 

1. A member of an irregular, usually indigenous, military or paramilitary force operating 
in small bands in occupied territory to harass and undermine the enemy, as by surprise 
raids. 

2. War carried on by the repeated attacks of independent bands; a system of irregular 
warfare by means of raids and surprises. 

3. Properly, a band of independent and generally predatory Fighters in a war; now, more 


commonly, an individual member of such a band. 


Such are three simple dictionary definitions of the word "guerrilla". Should we read 
Further, we discover that "guerrilla" is a diminutive of the Spanish word "guerra" which 
means "war". A further dictionary defines "guerrilla" as "a member of an irregular, 
usually politically motivated, armed Force that combats stronger regular Forces, such as 
the army or police" and further dictionaries still flag up the term "urban guerrilla" 
[someone who fights in built up areas] and we learn that people like the maquis [French 
resistance fighters during World War 2] were "guerrillas" too. So we learn that guerrillas 
have the will to Fight against a usually much more powerful Force and that, as a result, 
they have to arrange, modulate and carry out their tactics accordingly. Guerrillas are 
usually small groups of people, armed with whatever they can find, acquire or make for 
themselves that, in terms of attack, use ambushes, sabotage, raids, petty warfare, hit- 
and-run tactics, and their mobility to harass, annoy, pick off, demoralise and, hopefully, 
ultimately defeat their enemy. A guerrilla is NOT a large ape that likes bananas. That's a 


gorilla. 


From all this you may come to the conclusion that the life of a guerrilla is unorthodox, 
autarkic [self-sufficient], very much based on a strong bond of trust between the small 
groups of people that Form guerrilla bands. If there's something guerrillas need to know 
or do then it will have to be the guerrillas who Find out what they need to know and the 
guerrillas who complete the task. Guerrillas can't just phone up the guy who knows the 
thing or does the thing. They are at war, they have picked a side, they have enemies, and 
so that must always come into account. Their lives are at stake and they are Fighting to 
preserve them in ways they find acceptable to themselves against forces that wish to 


control or even destroy them. 


One of the main things this book is about is having, and developing, "guerrilla mind". 
This is not the mind of an actual guerrilla Fighting in a war somewhere [although it is also 
that too - but not quite how you think] but the kind of mind which, in anybody, might be 
said to be the mind of a guerrilla, an outlaw, someone Fighting against the overwhelming 
forces, and thinking, of mainstream, moralist, authoritarian-capitalist, orthodox 
normality. "Guerrilla mind", as | am utilising the term in this book, is that mind which 
ambushes, sabotages and raids the ruling thinking of this society in order to defeat it 
and win a war for how we think. Or, to put it in other terms, it is that mind which is even 
interested that more and more people might begin to think for themselves in a world 
that constantly gaslights them, sets an agenda for them to Follow and is more than ready 
to provide the next thought in their head for them to react to, be outraged about and 
generally be occupied by [so giving you no time to "think for yourself"]. "Guerrilla mind" 
is that mind which is not prepared to accept being intellectually dominated and 
informationally bombarded by weapons of war aimed to render the mass of people 


incapable of thinking for themselves because they have been turned into intellectual 


and moral dependents who need to be spoon-fed what to think and what to do with 
their lives. "Guerrilla mind" is that mind which seeks, and always cherishes, independence 
of mind and so thought which inevitably leads to independence of action. "Guerrilla 
mind" is outlaw thinking beyond the moral boundaries that society wants to dictate to 
you and to me; it is the will to not let others set your intellectual or moral boundaries; it 
is the demand for intellectual and moral independence. And not just for you, but For 
whoever will join you as well - and potentially for everybody [for it is thought BETTER for 
everybody]. Thus, as you can see, "guerrilla mind" is, in this sense, very much "the mind 
of an actual guerrilla Fighting in a war". But its primarily an intellectual and moral war 
and only derivatively [but necessarily] a material war [for what is one to do if people will 


back up their ideas and thinking with force but defend themselves?]. 


Much of my writing in the past has been about this war, made allusion to this war, or 
argued for tactics within it. The basic claim of the anarchy | have always spoken to from 
the beginning was that we need to be people who think differently, have different 
values and think for ourselves. This is a non-negotiable attribute of “the anarchist”. 
Being intellectually and morally independent people has always been a jumping off 
point for any anarchism | have promoted or discussed in my own writing and 
conversations with others. This, for me, is both as basic and as necessary as it gets if we 
want to be people who decide our own lives for ourselves devoid of societal coercions. 
This is why | came to very much agree with the idea of "free spirits" which Nietzsche 
spoke about in his books and which the anarchist readers of Nietzsche, Emma Goldman 
and Renzo Novatore, repeated in their own differing constructions of anarchist character 
in their own writings too. As | am sure | have raised several times before, | Find it hard to 


imagine how we could ever have "free societies" if we cannot even raise in ourselves the 


desire to be such people as think for themselves and create their own ethical values and 


relationships. The latter is a necessary and sufficient condition of the Former. 


Necessarily, it is also the case that this must be a desire that comes from ourselves. 
Guerrillas are those who come to the conclusion that a malevolent power exists against 
whom they must fight in order to preserve an environment they want to live in. This is no 
less true in intellectual and moral spheres than it is in political and economic ones. | 
myself would argue that the former pair in fact influence and guide the latter pair. 
People everywhere act in accordance with their beliefs, values and thinking [or those of 
others with which they often come to alienating compromises] and so it matters a lot For 
material outcomes what these things actually are and are about. You don't imagine, do 
you, that 24 hour news channels owned by billionaires, or that newspaper empires 
owned by the same people, or that lots of other people besides even these pump out 
their effluvia into the minds of anyone dumb enough to engage them for nothing do 
you? Feed people the lie, or simply the values, that you want them to ingest until it 
becomes a habit, normality, part of the Furniture, is a tactic that happens to work - not 
on everybody, of course, but on enough people to make a difference. Elections are won 
today on the basis of people being lied to and believing the lie in enough numbers. Even 
those who don't believe the lie will normally share intellectual and moral values with 
those who do. Its how you get "democracies" where parties are meant to be opposed 
but actually believe almost entirely the same things and pursue almost identical goals 
with virtually identical policies by appealing to the same gaslit electorate. You may not 
be on the right or the left of politics, you may not be a supporter of this party or that, 
but its almost a dead cert you've accepted capitalism [as they all have as well], For 


example. And that makes all the difference. 


So, sometimes, guerrillas are those who carry out material attacks exactly because they 
do not accept the prevailing values and ideas of bourgeois society. | imagine this is why 
Max Boot has a chapter in his book Invisible Armies: An Epic History of Guerrilla Warfare 
from Ancient Times to the Present titled "Propaganda by the Deed" which covers 
anarchist action between the early 1880s and 1939 and begins with a concise retelling of 
the story of Emile Henry who threw a bomb in the Café Terminus on February 12th, 
1894. [You will read more about this Further on into this book.] Henry was certainly one 
thinking for himself in his actions and had found himself disgusted with bourgeois 
society when he did so, regarding it as a criminal affront to life itself when he did. 
Consequently, he saw the bourgeois as criminally guilty of the society, and its 
oppression, that was all around him and this, in his mind, made them all legitimate 
targets of attack. His own attack was on so-called "ordinary" people as a result but in the 
years 1894-1901 anarchists of similar mind actually managed to kill the President of 
France, the Prime Minister of Spain, the Empress of Austria-Hungary, the President of 
the United States of America and the King of Italy. All of the anarchist guerrillas who 
murdered these people were themselves caught and subsequently executed - except, 
that is, For Gaetano Bresci who had murdered Umberto, King of Italy. As Italy had no 
death penalty at the time, he was sentenced to penal servitude on a prison island. 
Nevertheless, he was found dead within a year. The official story was that he had hanged 


himself but many maintained he had been himself murdered. 


So, yes, there was a time when several anarchists, properly so called, had considerably 
more stomach than people using that label casually in social media bios have today. 
Today, sad to say, many people do not even have the stomach for taking possession of 


their own minds or creating their own lives in defiance of social customs and normalities 


and this is a huge part of the contemporary human problem when people are content to 
simply be led by the nose by capitalist and authoritarian dictates and the constant 
distractions to self-directed thought and action they will always be able to provide. In 
simple terms, we might even present the problem as simply as this: not nearly enough 
people are living their own lives. They are living lives others have conditioned and 
decided for them and it has never occurred to them even to question the realities put 
before them. Profoundly incurious people, they simply swallow down whatever they are 
spoon-fed and act as unthinking, uncritical partisans of it: the barbarian hordes. An act of 
insurrection against this, in itself, such as those carried out formerly by propagandists by 
the deed, or even an egoistic act of selFedetermination that might make you stand out 
from the bourgeois crowd as contrary and unusual, thus becomes something 
increasingly impossible to even imagine, let alone contemplate. These unthinking people 
need to become guerrillas in a war against the oppression of all of us [which they, by 
being unthinking, help propagate] but the idea, should it ever be presented to them, 
would only strike them as bizarre and deeply unpleasant in its foreseeable conditions 


and consequences. 


Now if you have read the US Army Guerrilla Warfare Handbook, as | have, then you will 
know that "The military operations of resistance movements are customarily supported 
and accompanied by political and economic activities—both overt and clandestine—of 
individuals and groups integrated, or acting in conjunction with, guerrillas. The several 
types of activities are interlocking." This is an interesting triumvirate of activities which 
suggests the experience of some form of oppression as the basis for any guerrilla 
activity. Why be a guerrilla, why be at war, unless you have a reason to fight or 


something you think should be fought for? Fundamentally, it seems to me, these are 


struggles for certain forms of social relations. Later on in the same handbook, it is said 
that "resistance is the cornerstone of guerrilla warfare" and this resistance is defined in 
the Face of some oppression, domination or otherwise intolerable "social or economic" 
situation. Here it is notable that not only guerrillas [who are the active combatants in 
this scenario] are engaged in this fight but there are multiple ways to take part in it. 
Guerrillas will be the active Fighters engaging in offensive operations [which, although 
offensive in nature, may be for entirely defensive purposes nevertheless] but there may 
also be more passive resisters, those who work in an underground way to support others 
and yet others in sympathy who simply "look the other way”. In this book I'm concerned 
primarily with thinking of us as the guerrillas, however, and with developing guerrilla 
minds, with developing people who want to go on the offensive, change their thinking, 
affect and disrupt the thinking of others, and who want to act to defend an anarchistic 


view of life and be people of their own independence and intellectual and moral agency. 


Consequently, this book is going to walk a line between challenging and even changing 
thinking [by suggesting new ways to think or new values to consider] and more practical 
subjects such as what to do to survive if you don't mind breaking the law. It comes froma 
place of commitment to actively living OTHER than how legalistic and moralistic Western 
democracies have gerrymandered people into thinking they should live because this is 
believed to be compatible with the idea "anarchy" to which |, and presumably you as a 
reader of this book, have some allegiance. This is to say that this book is going to discuss 
how to live as an outlaw [that is, as one outside the law] and as an immoralist [one who 
eschews the moral point of view - although not the idea of a personal ethics] in defiance 
of authoritarian-capitalist normality. This, as other books | have written, is a book for 


"Free spirits" who insist on growing wild rather than in civilizationally-mandated serried 
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rows. So, in this respect, Forget everything you've been taught by parents, teachers, 
bosses and cops [yes, even anarchists cops, for they do most certainly exist!]. Why? 
Because its all leading you astray and its all bullshit. It is the prison for your mind that 
you must break out of if you want independence and self-determination. Let me give you 


an extended example of those who did this before: pirates! 


Within the last twelve months | became quite interested in various images which, in 
original Form, would be commonly described as a "pirate flags" - perhaps things better 
known as "the jolly roger". This is a design, of several similar ones [often featuring some 
Formation of skull and cross bones, as well as some other symbols], which pirates Flew 
From their masts in days of yore. This activity, and my fascination with its iconography, 
led to me thinking more about the association of pirates with anarchists, an association 
which, doing one's research diligently, has some body of scholarship behind it. [This 
includes interesting and authoritative work by private and public scholars who are noted 
anarchists themselves as in Peter Lamborn Wilson's well received book about the 
Barbary pirates - especially those of Rabat-Salé in Morocco - and the final book David 
Graeber was working on before his untimely death which covers the myths, legends and 
actuality of the pirates of his beloved Madagascar.] Besides these books, scholars who 
are not anarchists at all [although in former times some of them may well have been 
socialists or Marxists and the trope of a "Marxist history" is not an unknown one] have 
also written histories of piracy which want to link in the phenomenon of piracy to 
political narratives about the world of the day and so "make sense" of it as not only a 


historically contingent but also a convincingly political act. 
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| will be paying attention to such histories of pirates and piracy in what Follows For it is 
certainly the case that pirates can be put, and seen, in political context. Some, in fact, 
would suggest that this is an absolute necessity in order to make sense of them and it 
may even be the case, as Gabriel Kuhn asserts in his book to be discussed below, that 
there are "things radicals can learn" from historical pirates as a result. In Fact, it turns out 
we need to consider such questions quite deeply so what Follows will not simply be the 
recitation of a synthesised "cod history" of the pirates. There are any number of books 
by people paid to write such things for those who want them. In this text, however, | 
want to especially focus on that relation of pirates to anarchists and piracy to anarchy. 
This, of course, involves asking who the actual historical pirates were, how they lived and 
what they did. But it also involves [yet again!] asking what anarchy is and what an 
anarchist is. This, | imagine, is no bad thing though for | often come across people who 
seem to have Forgotten - or perhaps never even knew to begin with. Perhaps this little 


chapter on so-called "an-argh-chy" will then remind them! 


| begin with Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker's book, The Many-Headed Hydra: 
Sailors, Slaves, Commoners, and the Hidden History of the Revolutionary Atlantic. This 
book, which won the International Labor History Award, is written by two American 
Marxist historians and deals with the "many-headed hydra" of forces from "dispossessed 
commoners, transported felons, indentured servants [and] religious radicals" to "pirates, 
urban laborers, soldiers, sailors, and African slaves" which those states that were 
beginning to build empires, designate territories and so create capitalism had to deal 
with in the process of so doing. The book, as one might expect of Marxist historians, 
wants to tell their story in the midst of this process and describe their history as 


connected, a matter of politics and economics and not merely contingent events. Since | 
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am here interested in pirates specifically | shall Focus especially on this in what they have 
to say but, as is the nature of their argument in this book, | cannot just excerpt pirates 
From history and talk about them in the abstract. Linebaugh and Rediker, in Fact, write in 
such a way as to make this impossible and they imbue piracy as a phenomenon with 
social and political meaning and consequence coming directly out of their time and place 
in history and the circumstances of those things which we shall be forced to consider as 


a result. Pirates existed when and as they existed For specific historical reasons. 


Consequently, | start not at sea aboard some pirate ship but in what was then a village 
called Putney just outside London, England, during the later years of the English Civil 
War. It was here that the so-called Putney Debates took place as the New Model Army 
decided what they wanted to do about their victory over the English royalists. By Far the 
most radical of those who took part in these debates was the New Model Army officer, 
and de facto leader of the Faction known as "The Levellers", Thomas Rainsborough. He 


advocated: 


"law in the English language (proceedings had up to then been in Latin), the right to call 
witnesses, the right to a speedy trial, equality under the law, no impressment [the practice 
of forcing people into military or naval service, often without notice], religious toleration, 
jury trials, no double jeopardy, the right to confront accusers, and the abolition of capital 
punishment for theft. He emphasized the sovereignty and rights of 'the poorest he that is in 
England,' and was aware of the 'many scufflings between the honest men of England and 
those who have tyrannized over them.' One of these scufflings concerned the denial of 
access to the commons, which to Rainsborough was the ‘greatest tyranny that was thought 


of in the world.' The gentry ‘turned the poor men out of doors'—that is, evicted them. 
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Defending the popular right to the commons and the subsistence they afforded, 
Rainsborough claimed that 'God hath set down that thing as to propriety with this law of 


wu 


his, Thou shalt not steal. 


The disputes of the English Civil War are often popularly and vulgarly painted as disputes 
between those who stood for the royal right of power and those who stood for 
parliamentary rights of power, with the latter being imagined more "democratic" than 
the former. But the Putney Debates revealed the so-called "grandees" of the 
parliamentarian side to be rather more interested in feathering their own nests than 
sharing out the power between everyone. Thus, people like the Leveller Rainsborough or 
even the Digger, Gerrard Winstanley [whom | discuss at length below in chapter 10], 
stood out as radicals pushing agendas that went far too Far for those at the top of the 
New Model Army. Although these were very much against royalist pretensions, they 
didn't want every man to have the vote instead. What, as one Colonel expressed it, if 


these people then voted for "an equality of lands and estates"? Heaven forfend! 


This was historically the time when "the commons" - once a term which meant unused 
land in general - provided the necessary territory for subsistence farming and so 
subsistence living. But times were changing and landowners, or those with riches and 
pretensions to be even bigger landowners, were coming round to the practice of Farming 
for profit and what would become something done on an industrial basis. For this they 
needed LAND and that land wasn't going to be forthcoming if it was regarded as 
commons. This, as readers of chapter 10 will come to realise, was exactly what animated 
Gerrard Winstanley with his belief that the earth was "a common treasury", a phrase 


often repeated in his writings. But at this time the power of property and privilege was 
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coming into conflict with that of the mass of people and the commons because there 
was the basis and reality of capitalism to be created through state power, private 
ownership of property and the coercion of people to work. What Linebaugh and Rediker 
say about this is that, in the Putney Debates, what was at issue was "a future with the 


commons and without slavery, or... one with slavery and without the commons." 


General readers might not realise that the Levellers of the English Civil War period were 
anti-slavery but this was very much an active issue for the slaves were not merely 
captured Africans [North Africans or "Turks" would capture Europeans as their own 
slaves too] but many kinds of English people themselves through practices of 
"impressment" or press-ganging, not to mention the "spiriting" or kidnapping [which, 
originally, was literally as it sounds - stealing children] which might see people forcibly 
taken and sent across the Atlantic to colonies where they would be set to work, 
assuming they survived the journey, in back-breaking tasks which would kill a Fair 
percentage more of them soon enough as well. Slaves were literally used as "human 
resources" [a phrase we know in another guise today] and the slave masters were not 
afraid to work the slaves to death as more could always be procured one way or another. 
Slavery at this point was not uniquely about race but it was about who could be captured 
and pressed into service. The Levellers spoke out against all of it in the face of a nascent 
capitalism and empire which needed manpower to do its work for it [as it always has and 
always will until robot, i.e. slave, armies which can do all the human work have been 


constructed, at least]. 


To this context of Putney, Linebaugh and Rediker add the Naples rebellion of 1647 and 


the Diggers who began their activities in 1649. The issues here were similar: the 
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commons, or increasing lack of them, slavery, class or privilege, the possibility of 
common liberty. This, of course, was also the time of Thomas Hobbes, soon to deliver his 
Leviathan to the world, and, later, of John Locke, who would discourse on the right of 
some people to take away what other people had because they could improve it and 
make use of it in ways others could not [something such people imagined GAVE THEM 
THE RIGHT to take away from others]. The seventeenth century was that century in 
which the state came into its own as we know it now and in which capitalism began to 
Find its Feet as an exploitation of private property For private wealth production which 
required to manipulate and exploit the mass of people in order to produce it. Naturally, 
then, who had the power to do what, the supremacy of the state, the rights of human 
beings [or the lack of them], how society basically Functioned, what belonged to who and 


why, were basic and important matters of the time. 


A signature event of this time period, then, might be the new English republic's action to 
end the activities of the Diggers on George's Hill in which the state propagated a military 
intervention on behalf of private property. Its interesting that, retrospectively, 
Linebaugh and Rediker see this as a matter of "the commons or slavery" but, of course, 
they are right to do so. IF one has "commons" then one can subsist based on one's own 
labour without need for wealth. One life, as a matter of something that exists at a 
subsistence level, requires only the resources you have to hand and can maintain For 
yourself. People did this worldwide for centuries, millennia, in fact. But enclosure, 
private acquisition of land and wealth and the desire to produce more, made this 
increasingly impossible. Put very simply, if you don't have land to survive upon, if your 
access to basic resources is blocked by Force, then your survival is put into the hands of 


others and you are made reliant upon them. This was exactly the issue as the Diggers 
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saw it. Gerrard Winstanley then "opposed slavery, dispossession, the destruction of the 
commons, poverty, wage labour, private property, and the death penalty." His plan was 
an urging of the "common people" to take their lives into their own hands before it was 
too late on common land. The state saw his ploy for what it was, however, and stamped 
it out definitively before it could go too far. As Winstanley saw it, the problem was 
simple: "The teeth of all nations hath been set on edge by this sour grape, the covetous 
murdering sword." As a consequence, he advocated for a worldwide proto-communism 


which even Lenin would later recognise as such. 


This might seem like a strange background to an example that's meant to be about 
pirates - but perhaps, historically, pirates weren't exactly the people you see portrayed 
in movies produced by Disney [a company who, whilst trying to profit vastly from films 
about pirates, are horrified by the actions of modern digital pirates to harvest and profit 
From their content]. In reality, however, this political introduction, when fleshed out 
Further, makes some sense. To do this, we need to set sail and go to sea. But to do that 
you need a navy. By the seventeenth century Europeans had rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and found India. Others, heading west across the Atlantic, had found the 
Caribbean islands, North, Central and South America. One or two had even 
circumnavigated the globe. Europeans were thus well aware that other places existed 
and that these places had things they did not have. What's more, these places could be 
imagined as either markets to trade with or places to conquer. But to do that you need a 


navy and you need people to go there and get what you want. 


Consequently, Linebaugh and Rediker describe a two-fold development: "the 


organization of the maritime state From above, and the self-organization of sailors from 
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below." This also relates to the term "hydrarchy", a term which highlights the importance 
of controlling the seas at this point in history for European empires [and others] who 
used the sea for trade and to increase their own colonial influence upon the world 
[something else which would help them to establish economically profitable Ffootholds 
at various points of the globe]. The ship, as these historians then point out, "became 
both an engine of capitalism in the wake of the bourgeois revolution in England and a 
setting of resistance, a place to which and in which the ideas and practices of 
revolutionaries defeated and repressed" could continue to exist and circulate. In other 
words, it is the argument of Linebaugh and Rediker that exactly the concerns our 
people's revolutionaries had had on land, would also Find their way to sea and rise up in 
the form of pirates and piracy. Not just guys with eyepatches, wooden legs and a parrot 
that would say "pieces of eight" on demand, pirates were about a lot more than simple 
greed. Because of this, they would come to pose the age's deadliest threat to the 
nascent capitalism of European empires - which, of course, would be their undoing in the 


end. 


Thus, the situation at the time is that "The seizure of land and labor in England, Ireland, 
Africa, and the Americas laid the military, commercial, and Financial foundations for 
capitalism and imperialism, which could be organized and maintained only through... the 
maritime state." England in the time of Cromwell, however, did not have many ships and 
there were other colonial powers [particularly the Dutch, the Spanish and the French] 
who were out there competing For new territories and their resources. A war was on for 
control of the Atlantic. Cromwell thus had to swiftly act to vastly increase his navy both 
in terms of ships and sailors [requiring both a merchant navy and a Royal Navy]. Shipping, 


it is very important to understand, was seen as the key way to increase economic power 
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by such powers at this point in time. In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 


English trade would consequently rise by several percent a year, every year. 


Who, however, was going to volunteer to serve aboard the ships that carried out all this 
activity back and Forth across the Atlantic? The answer to that is that a lot of the people 
did not "volunteer" at all. They were simply "impressed" - which means forcibly taken - 
and made to be sailors on pain of death. The life of a sailor at this time was no picnic. 
Food on board ship was scarce and might sometimes run out. [There were no shops or 
telecommunications in the seventeenth century. One simply had to take what one 
needed when they left port. IF it ran out, it ran out.] Pay was hard to come by and it 
wasn't unknown that sailors might wait ten years to be paid. There was also disease 
which was often rife [and not just scurvy for lack of vitamin C!]. Yet, by the same token, 
the penalty for desertion was death and the sailors, hardly the happiest bunch to begin 
with, were treated to violent discipline within a very hierarchical social structure to keep 
them at their task in service of king [or queen] and country. Then there is the Fact that 
one navy might meet that of another whilst at sea and cannon Fire might be exchanged, 
sinking your ship at sea. Add to that that these ships might often be transporting slaves 
to some recently discovered land to work there on various plantations. As we can see, 
From the beginning capitalism was the coercion and exploitation of human beings for 
the generation of privately accumulated profit. That power parliaments and sovereigns 
claimed to have was won at the price of human lives. The architects of this system did 
not think of the people they were using up morally, they were simply imagined as 
resources at the state's disposal. By the end of the seventeenth century England's Royal 
Navy was "England’s greatest employer of labor, its greatest consumer of material, and 


its greatest industrial enterprise." It was used to defend merchant shipping and colonies 
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and to attack such opponents as dared to show their faces. Essentially, it was a force 


deployed to create watery enclosures much as enclosure had been taking place on land. 


Consequently: 


"By the last half of the seventeenth century, capitalists had organized the exploitation of 
human labor in four basic ways. The first of these was the big commercial estate for the 
practice of capitalist agriculture, whose American equivalent was the plantation, in many 
senses the most important mercantilist achievement. Second was petty production such as 
the yeoman farmer or prosperous artisan enjoyed. Third was the putting-out system, which 
had, in Europe, begun to evolve into the system of manufactures. In Africa and the 
Americas, European merchants put out firearms, which were used by their clients to capture 
people (to sell as slaves), to kill animals (for their furs), and to destroy a wealth of common 
ecologies. The fourth means of organizing the exploitation of labor was the mode of 


production that united all of the others in the sphere of circulation—namely, the ship." 


The first and last here were the most hierarchical and, consequently, most violent of 
these Four organisations of human labour. The ship itself, as already noted, would 
become the essential engine of what was by then a trans-national commercial enterprise 
and was, as a result, the "machine of empire", that which made empire possible. But here 


we must pay attention to those unfortunate sailors [of several nations] again: 


"Since conditions aboard ship were harsh and wages often two or three years in arrears, 
sailors mutinied, deserted, rioted, and altogether resisted naval service. Over and against 


these chronic struggles for freedom and money, the state used violence and terror to man 
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its ships and to man them cheaply, preying often on the poorest, most ethnically diverse 
populations. The press-gang, which swaggered to brutal prominence during the 1660s, 
swung bigger sticks in the 1690s as the demand for maritime labor continued to swell. For 
sailors, the press-gang represented slavery and death: three out of four pressed men died 
within two years, with only one in five of the dead expiring in battle. Those lucky enough to 
survive could not expect to be paid, as it was not uncommon, writes John Ehrman, the pre- 
eminent scholar of the navy of the 1690s, for a seaman to be owed a decade's wages. The 
figure of the starving, often lame sailor in the seaport town became a permanent feature of 
European civilization, even as the motley crew became a permanent feature of modern 


navies. 


The dynamic of manning was different in merchant shipping, but the outcome was similar. 
As the conditions of seafaring life ebbed and flowed, as hard discipline, deadly disease, and 
chronic desertion thinned the ranks of the ship, the captain would take on sailors wherever 
he could find them. The ship became, if not the breeding ground of rebels, at least a 
meeting place where various traditions were jammed together in a forcing house of 


internationalism." 


Consequently, official navies, whether merchant or military, were full of miserable 
sailors From many places, many of whom didn't want to be there and who had been put 
there in the First place against their own will. But it was that or risk death in an act of 
desertion [which many attempted nevertheless]. Sailors, in Fact, would often swap sides 
and it was not impossible that an English sailor might Fight For the English, French, Dutch 
and Spanish [or even for Barbary sailors against all of these and Christendom itself] 


during his lifetime. These countries also employed what we might think of as "state 
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licenced pirates" to act as freelancers acting on their behalf, ships that would exist to 
attack the shipping of competitor empires on the high seas. This is where we get 
"corsairs" or "buccaneers" from, in fact. The ship was then the only means of 
communication across vast watery empires but also the place where people "from 
below", if we might put it like that, would meet their own kind from other nations. This, 
as Linebaugh and Rediker have it, acted as a means to circulate revolutionary social ideas 
and to teach those who found themselves at sea that just because they came From 


different lands it did not mean that their interests were different. 


Ironically, then, it was because those in authority in various acquisitive fledgling 
European empires wanted to create vast naval forces to accumulate wealth from new 
territories that they brought together thousands of [often reluctant] sailors For the First 
time. What would happen if these men ever decided that they didn't want to work for a 
government interest anymore but that they did want to work for themselves? That's how 


you get pirates. However, as Linebaugh and Rediker note: 


"The process [of this proletarian and oppositional organisation] was slow, uneven, and hard 
to trace, not least because the alternative order of the common sailor was decapitated 
almost every time it reared its head, whether in mutiny, in strike, or in piracy. It took a long 
time for mariners to get, as one man put it, ‘the choice in themselves'—that is, the 
autonomous power to organize the ship and its miniature society as they wanted. The 
sailor's hydrarchy went through several stages, appearing most clearly—and, to the 
authorities, most threateningly—when sailors organized themselves as pirates in the early 


eighteenth century." 
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When piracy proper began, then, it was not as the state-sanctioned piracy it had once 
been, the piracy which was there to serve one empire by attacking others. Piracy proper 
was a Self-organisation of renegade, guerrilla sailors For their own self-determined goals, 
a piracy that served the group and no outside, third party interest. Consequently, "when 
seamen—as pirates—organized a social world apart from the dictates of mercantile and 
imperial authority and used it to attack merchants’ property (as they had begun to do in 
the 1690s), then those who controlled the maritime state resorted to massive violence, 
both military (the navy) and penal (the gallows), to eradicate piracy." IF this does not 
remind you of Gerrard Winstanley and the Diggers on land then it should - for it is 
essentially the same thing: people arbitrarily imagining the right to make their own lives 
on their own terms and for their own survival. In both cases, states were never going to 
allow that and they were never going to allow those they had coerced and manipulated 
on land and sea to suddenly strike blows for their own freedom which might ignite 
across the whole political landscape, ending economic relationships as they were 
currently proceeding forever. The Levellers themselves, in Fact, in their writings had said 
that "We doe not impower them to impresse or constraint any person to serve in war by 
Sea or Land every man’s Conscience being to be satisfied in the justness of that cause 
wherein he hazards his life, or may destroy an others." It is the submission of Linebaugh 
and Rediker that such attitudes were fundamental to that of the sea-going pirates of the 
later seventeenth and into the eighteenth century, attitudes which made pirates and 
piracy oppositional to the ideas which justified state power and commerce just as both 


the Levellers and Diggers had before them. 


Linebaugh and Rediker tell the story of the Formation of the first pirates of this 


"revolutionary era” [i.e. the seventeenth century and beyond] as Follows: 
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"The struggles waged by sailors of the revolutionary era for subsistence, wages, and rights 
and against impressment and violent discipline first took autonomous shape among the 
buccaneers in America. Even as buccaneering benefited the upper classes of England, 
France, and the Netherlands in their New World campaigns against their common enemy, 
Spain, common seamen were building a tradition of their own, at that time called the 
Jamaica Discipline or the Law of the Privateers. The tradition, which the authorities 
considered to be the antithesis of discipline and law, boasted a distinctive conception of 
justice and a class hostility toward shipmasters, owners, and gentlemen adventurers. It also 
featured democratic controls on authority and provision for the injured. In fashioning their 
hydrarchy, the buccaneers drew upon the peasant utopia called the Land of Cockaygne, 
where work had been abolished, property redistributed, social distinctions levelled, health 
restored, and food made abundant. They also drew on international maritime custom, by 
which ancient and medieval seafarers had divided their money and goods into shares, 
consulted collectively and democratically on matters of moment, and elected consuls to 


adjudicate differences between captain and crew. 


The early shapers of the tradition were those whom one English official in the Caribbean 
called the ‘outcasts of all nations'—the convicts, prostitutes, debtors, vagabonds, escaped 
slaves and indentured servants, religious radicals, and political prisoners, all of whom had 
migrated or been exiled to the new settlements ‘beyond the line.’ Another royal 
administrator explained that the buccaneers were former servants and ‘all men of 
unfortunate and desperate condition.’ Many French buccaneers, such as Alexander 
Exquemelin, had been indentured servants and before that textile workers and day 


laborers. Most of the buccaneers were English or French, but Dutch, Irish, Scottish, 
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Scandinavian, Native American, and African men also joined up, often after they had in one 


way or another escaped the brutalities of the Caribbean's nascent plantation system. 


These workers drifted to uninhabited islands, where they formed maroon communities. 
Their autonomous settlements were multiracial in nature and organized around hunting 
and gathering—usually the hunting of wild cattle and pigs and the gathering of the king of 
Spain's gold. These communities combined the experiences of peasant rebels, demobilized 
soldiers, dispossessed smallholders, unemployed workers, and others from several nations 


and cultures, including the Carib, Cuna, and Mosquito Indians." 


Your classical late seventeenth or early eighteenth century pirate was then essentially 
one who, instead of being part of a land-based "maroon community", had taken his place 
in a "multiracial maroon community" at sea. He became part of a revolutionary and 
oppositional culture which had plenty of reasons to hate states and navies and 
mercantile economic interests. Linebaugh and Rediker argue, after others to be sure, 
that this was a "world turned upside down" not least based on the "articles of 
agreement" the pirates established between and for themselves. In a long quotation it 
will be helpful to quote here in full, just exactly what the pirates were about is made 


plain: 


"Pirates distributed justice, elected officers, divided loot equally, and established a different 
discipline. They limited the authority of the captain, resisted many of the practices of the 
capitalist merchant shipping industry, and maintained a multicultural, multiracial, 
multinational social order. They sought to prove that ships did not have to be run in the 


brutal and oppressive ways of the merchant service and the Royal Navy. The dramatist John 
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Gay demonstrated his understanding of all this when, in ‘Polly’, he had Macheath disguise 
himself as the black pirate named Morano and sing a song to the tune of 'The World’s 


Turned Upside Down.’ 


The pirate ship was democratic in an undemocratic age. The pirates allowed their captain 
unquestioned authority in chase and battle, but otherwise insisted that he be ‘governed by 
a Majority.’ As one observer noted, 'They permit him to be Captain, on Condition, that they 
may be Captain over him.' They gave him none of the extra food, the private mess, or the 
special accommodations routinely claimed by merchant and naval captains. Moreover, as 
the majority gave, so did it take away, deposing captains for cowardice, for cruelty, for 
refusing 'to take and plunder English Vessels,' or even for being 'too Gentleman-like.' 
Captains who dared to exceed their authority were sometimes executed. Most pirates, 
‘having suffered formerly from the ill-treatment of their officers, provided carefully against 
any such evil’ once they were free to organize the ship after their own hearts. Further 
limitations on the captain’s power were embodied in the person of the quartermaster, who 
was elected to represent and protect the interests of the crew, and in the institution of the 
council, the gathering that involved every man on the ship and always constituted its 


highest authority. 


The pirate ship was egalitarian in a hierarchical age, as pirates divided their plunder equally, 
levelling the elaborate structure of pay ranks common to all other maritime employments. 
Captain and quartermaster received one and one half to two shares of plunder; minor 
officers and craftsmen were given one and one quarter or one and one half; all others got 
one share each. Such egalitarianism flowed from material facts. To merchant captains it 


was galling that ‘there is so little Government and Subordination among [pirates], that they 
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are, on Occasion, all Captains, all Leaders.’ By expropriating a merchant ship (after a mutiny 
or a capture), pirates seized the means of maritime production and declared it to be the 
common property of those who did its work. Rather than working for wages using the tools 
and larger machine (the ship) owned by a merchant capitalist, pirates abolished the wage 
and commanded the ship as their own property, sharing equally in the risks of common 


adventure. 


Pirates were class-conscious and justice-seeking, taking revenge against merchant captains 
who tyrannized the common seaman and against royal officials who upheld their 
prerogative to do so. Indeed, the ‘Distribution of Justice' was a specific practice among 
pirates. After capturing a prize vessel, pirates would ‘distribute justice’ by inquiring about 
how the ship’s commander treated his crew. They then 'whipp’d and pickled' those ‘against 
whom Complaint was made.' Bartholomew Roberts’s crew considered the matter so 
important that they formally designated one of their men—George Willson, who was no 
doubt a fierce and lusty man—the ‘Dispencer of Justice.’ Pirates roughed up and 
occasionally executed captured captains; a few bragged of their avenging justice upon the 
gallows. Pirate captain Howell Davis claimed that ‘their reasons for going a pirating were to 
revenge themselves on base Merchants and cruel commanders of Ships.' Still pirates did 
not punish captains indiscriminately. They often rewarded the ‘honest Fellow that never 
abused any Sailors' and even offered to let one decent captain ‘return with a large sum of 
Money to London, and bid the Merchants defiance.’ Pirates thus stood against the brutal 
injustices of the merchant shipping industry, with one crew’s even claiming to be ‘Robbin 


Hoods Men.' 
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Pirates insisted upon their right to subsistence, the food and drink so often denied aboard 
the merchant or naval ship—the very shortage that led many sailors to go ‘upon the 
account' in the first place. One mutinous sailor aboard the George Galley in 1724 responded 
to his captain’s orders to furl the mizzen-top by saying, 'in a surly Tone, and with a kind of 
Disdain, So as we Eat so shall we work.' Other mutineers simply maintained that ‘it was not 
their business to starve,’ and that if a captain was making it so, hanging could be little 
worse. Many observers of pirate life noted the carnivalesque quality of its occasions—the 
eating, drinking, fiddling, dancing, and merriment—and some considered such ‘infinite 
Disorders' inimical to good discipline at sea. Men who had suffered short or rotten 
provisions in other maritime employments now ate and drank ‘in a wanton and riotous 
Way,' which was indeed their custom. They conducted so much business ‘over a Large Bowl 
of Punch' that sobriety sometimes brought ‘a Man under a Suspicion of being in a Plot 
against the Commonwealth'—that is, the community of the ship. The very first item in 
Bartholomew Roberts's articles guaranteed every man ‘a Vote in Affairs of Moment’ and 
equal title to fresh provisions and strong liquor. For some who joined, drink 'had been a 
greater motive... than Gold,’ and most would have agreed with the motto 'No Adventures 
to be made without Belly-Timber.’ The pirates of the Atlantic thus struggled to assure their 
health and security, their own self-preservation. The image of the freebooter as a man with 
a patched eye, a peg leg, and a hook for a hand suggests an essential truth: sailoring was a 
dangerous line of work. Pirates therefore put a portion of all booty into a common fund 
reserved for those who sustained injuries of lasting effect, whether the loss of eyesight or 


of any appendage. They tried to provide for the needy. 


The pirate ship was motley—multinational, multicultural, and multiracial. Governor 


Nicholas Lawes of Jamaica echoed the thoughts of royal officials everywhere when he 
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called pirates a ‘'banditti of all nations.' Another Caribbean official agreed: they were 
‘compounded of all nations.' Black Sam Bellamy’s crew of 1717 was ‘a mix’t multitude of all 
Country’s,' including British, French, Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, Native American, and African 
American, along with two dozen Africans liberated from a slave ship. The main mutineers 
aboard the George Galley in 1724 were an Englishman, a Welshman, an Irishman, two 
Scots, two Swedes, and a Dane, all of whom became pirates. Benjamin Evans’s crew 
consisted of men of English, French, Irish, Spanish, and African descent. Pirate James 
Barrow illustrated the reality of this internationalism as he sat after supper ‘prophanely 
singing .. . Spanish and French Songs out of a Dutch prayer book.' The government often 
told pirates that 'they [had] no country,’ and the pirates themselves agreed: when they 
hailed other vessels at sea, they emphasized their own rejection of nationality by 
announcing that they came ‘From the Seas.' A colonial official reported to the Council of 
Trade and Plantations in 1697 that pirates ‘acknowledged no countrymen, that they had 
sold their country and were sure to be hanged if taken, and that they would take no 
quarter, but do all the mischief they could.' But as a mutineer muttered in 1699, 'it signified 


nothing what part of the World a man liv‘d in, so he Liv’d well." 


Gabriel Kuhn, in his book Life Under The Jolly Roger, largely agrees with this assessment. 


He states that: 


"Even non-radical historians concede that the ‘pirate communities were ... democracies. A 
hundred years before the French Revolution, the pirate companies were run on lines in 
which liberty, equality and brotherhood were the rule rather than the exception.’ The 


buccaneer’s society has been called ‘the most democratic institution in the world of the 
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seventeenth century,’ and ‘essentially communistic in its organisation.' Maritime metaphors 


like 'floating democracy’ or ‘floating republic' abound." 


Kuhn, however, asks questions that Linebaugh and Rediker, Marxist historians, are never 
going to ask. Specifically, and usefully for my purposes, Kuhn asks after the relation of 
piracy to anarchy. A first notable point here is the evidence given by the likely French 
former buccaneer, Alexandre Exquemelin, who is one of our major sources of 
information for seventeenth century piracy. In writing out the articles of the Tortuga 
buccaneers, for example, he writes that anyone found unfaithful after taking the pirate 
oath of allegiance to their articles "is separated and turned out of the society”. In 
anarchist ears like mine this sounds like the practice of Freedom of association or, in this 
case, the denial of that freedom to those adjudged to have betrayed it and so closed the 
door to it in the case of a specific pirate community. In this case, Kuhn argues that on the 
basis of such articles pirates made rules FOR THEMSELVES which others, outsiders, were 
not expected to adhere to - because they weren't for them. This was SELF- 
ORGANISATION but it was also oppositional organisation For the values the pirates used 
were precisely in opposition to those that they might have expected [and many 


experienced] aboard a merchant or military ship in the service of a state. 


Consider, for example, the articles of a pirate Captain Lowther which Gabriel Kuhn 


reproduces: 


i. The Captain is to have two full shares; the master is to have one share and a half; the 


doctor, mate, gunner and boatswain, one share and a quarter. 
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ii. He that shall be Found guilty of taking up any unlawful weapon on board the privateer 
or any prize by us taken, so as to strike or abuse one another in any regard, shall suffer 
what punishment the Captain and majority of the Company shall think fit. 

iii. He that shall be Found guilty of cowardice in the rime of engagement shall suffer 
what punishment the Captain and the Majority shall think Fit. 

iv. IF any gold, jewels, silver etc., be Found on board of any prize or prizes, to the value of 
a piece-of-eight, and the Finder do not deliver it to the quartermaster in the space of 24 
hours, shall suffer what punishment the Captain and the Majority shall think Fit. 

v. He that is Found guilty of gaming, or defrauding another to the value of a shilling, shall 
suffer what punishment the Captain and majority of the Company shall think Fit. 

vi. He that shall have the misfortune to lose a limb, in time of engagement, shall have the 
sum of £150 sterling, and remain with the company as long as he shall think fit. 

vii. Good quarter to be given when called for. 


viii. He that sees a sail First, shall have the best pistol or small arm on board her. 


These, as scholars judge, seem Fairly common pirate articles that are reproduced in the 
articles of others and what they demonstrate is a pirate body that takes important 
decisions together, shares the booty between themselves relatively equally and has a 
care to the protection of the group as a whole. Contrast this, for effect, with the forced 
hierarchy of a merchant or military state naval vessel. The articles evince the mentality 
of a self-selecting and self-organising group not at all inimical to anarchist ideas of 
affinity and free association - with a common punishment [as other articles detail more 
Fully] being separation from the community in the action of marooning someone. These 
were then "marginal men freed from [enforced] social conventions, living beyond 


restraint except for the few rules they set for themselves." Such "rules" included a 
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pirates’ council, where all important decisions - including who was captain and 
quartermaster, and what their articles of association were - were made. Pirates were 
men acting on their own recognisance and to rules of conduct which they were free to 


either accept or reject For themselves. 


We may note that this is already a step up from the state [or the commerce which 
merchants carry out under its auspices and protection] which presumes to demand and 
coerce your allegiance as a matter of its right or, if not its right, then its Force instead. 
What's more, although there were several different pirate ships and crews, many 
scholars report they did not fight or prey upon each other. There was a kind of 
"brotherhood of the sea" where pirate respected pirate and game respected game. Each 
might have their own ship and crew but they allowed others to have theirs too without 
harassment. [We should imagine some occasional swapping of personnel between the 
various crews as well. After all, these crews were only ever voluntary to begin with.] 
Nevertheless, we can to a large degree talk about "pirate solidarity" to meaningful 
effect. This meant that even when sustained conflict among shipmates forced a falling 
out and separation of the ways [as it always could] the pirate culture of common values 
and a group ethic of affinity and Free association allowed piracy to continue even with 
newly reconfigured alliances. Freedom to disagree and then to separate was a cherished 
Freedom of the pirates no less than any other but was not one states or the merchants 
would grant you with their death for deserters. What Gabriel Kuhn emphasises in his 
account of the pirates is their freely associational collectivism and their anti- 
authoritarian brotherhood. They are a self-sufficient community of sea rovers who each 
treasure, and so consequently grant, their own agency - things which seem to have 


Frightened their statist opponents in government. In this sense, as some suggest, we can 
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see their rebellion of autarkic sea-born communal mutual aid as one of values and not 
merely practices, like watery versions of the Levellers, Diggers or Ranters of land-based 


revolutionary ideas. 


The most noted, indeed, iconic symbol of pirates and piracy, early in the eighteenth 
century, became the "Jolly Roger" in which either crossed bones or crossed swords are 
placed beneath a skull against a black background. [Originally not all flags used exactly 
the same symbols but it was some combination of similar items against a black 
background.] Gabriel Kuhn, after Marcus Rediker in his own book Villains of All Nations, 
sees this as a unifying symbol akin to a "gang sign" which was aimed to terrify piratical 
opponents into submission. [Pirates, rather than being blood thirsty killers committed to 
annihilating every ship, and every sailor, they came upon, actually seem to have used 
violence as more of a last resort. They much preferred deception, trickery, or terror as 
means to getting their prey to simply give up their ships and their cargo. After all, in a 
Fight it was certain that several of your pirate crew would suffer and die too - maybe 
even you personally. Thus, it was better all round if prey were simply convinced to give in 
before an inevitable battle could occur.] It is not known exactly where "Jolly Roger" came 
From but one theory Kuhn espouses which tickles me in all the right places is that it is a 
knowing and humorous derivation of the epithet "Old Roger" which was a common 
moniker for the devil in these times. Pirates were then announcing themselves as a 
joyous company of autonomous sea devils who would do you in if you didn't give up. 
That they had their own Flag - and not a nation's flag - can be seen as deliberate action by 
the pirates to describe themselves as men without nation and beyond nation, men who 


chose THEIR OWN allegiances. As Marcus Rediker then states in Villains of All Nations: 
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"When pirates created a flag of their own, as they did for the first time in the early 
eighteenth century, they made a new declaration: they would use colors to symbolize the 
solidarity of a gang of ... outlaws, thousands strong and self-organized in daring ways, in 
violent opposition to the all-powerful nation-states of the day. By flying the skull and the 


crossbones, they announced themselves as ‘the Villains of all Nations.” 


Flying such a flag, then, was an act of defiance against the very organisation of the world 
into nations and states to which all people were imagined to belong. It was an outright 
rejection of this very idea and the presumption to create one's own community, one's 
own allegiance, to organise yourselves, under one's own flag. It was a claim to be able to 
make one's own fraternity From one's own freely chosen and arbitrated associations. In 
this respect it is then interesting that Gabriel Kuhn wants to associate Louise Michel's 
similar waving and choosing of a black flag in a protest in France in the early 1880s in 
preference to the more regular socialist red one with the pirate's Jolly Roger. Kuhn 
thinks this "hard to believe" as something "purely coincidental" and its subsequent 
adoption as the anarchist flag of choice is then hardly without its own significance. It 
injects some of that piratical autarkic brotherhood into anarchist affairs at the very least 
and perhaps suggests yet another self-identifying group of people who refuse the 
impressed service of the state or commerce and who act arbitrarily in their own interests 
to create affinities and alliances that states and governments should not control - or 
even have any part in. In Fact, like pirates, shouldn't both of these communities of the 
black flag then be seen as those who prey upon the state and commerce as private gain, 
as an act of pillaging and as an act of defiance, an act signifying the invalidity of such 
organisations of human relations adjudged according to black Flag values which they of 


themselves invent and maintain? | think it so: that's why this book is called BLACK FLAG. 
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This brings us to a crucial question for my purposes and one which Kuhn also recognises 
too: Is this anarchy? The "this" under discussion here is, of course, piracy and this 
question is a common one in pirate literature - regardless of the author's political 
persuasion. Of course, for some of these writers, "anarchy" will be imagined as 
something wholly bad and destructive, perhaps something that, politically, they imagine 
with horror. Yet the equation or question of their equation is often made so is not a 
question we should be shy of asking, especially not in the context | have created here. 
So, is "an-argh-chy" a real thing? Can we bring these things together in a profitable and 
compatible way? As Gabriel Kuhn phrases it: "were the golden age pirates really 
anarchists?" One obvious [and quite narrow] answer to this question is that they were 
quite obviously not. In the seventeenth and even eighteenth centuries "anarchism", as a 
conscious political orientation, had not yet either been theorized or invented. But that, 
as I've already said, is a rather narrow view of anarchy and its one I've not at all been 
afraid of ignoring before. So, looking at things more broadly, this is how Kuhn answers 


his own question: 


"There appear to be two main ways to respond: 1. If being anarchistic means to live outside 
the control of the nation-state, or any form of institutionalized authority, then the golden 
age pirates were surely anarchistic—as much as the nomadic and 'primitive' people they 
have been compared to. 2. If being anarchistic means to consciously attempt to realize 
social ideals of universal equality and justice, then the golden age pirates were hardly 
anarchistic. Too many indications exist that they had no social ideals at all, or at least none 
that extended beyond a community of ‘brothers' who pledged loyalty to one another. If 
there was an anarchism of golden age pirates, it hence lay in their rejection of 


institutionalized authority and in attempts at egalitarian community building." 
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Here, of course, Kuhn raises an interesting and necessary question of his own [which he 
himself doesn't ask]: what is anarchy? He seems here to take it to be "consciously 
attempting to realise social ideals of universal equality and justice" but that is, to say the 
least, a questionable definition. IF, for example, you read the writings of Albert Libertad, 
E. Armand or Renzo Novatore [or numerous other French and Italian writers between 
1880 and 1920, not to mention American-based anarchists in the same time frame such 
as Benjamin Tucker, Voltairine de Cleyre or even Emma Goldman] is that the definition 
you would emerge with? | doubt it. This question of what we take "anarchy" to be, 
however, is obviously a key one if we are going to ask about the confluence and 
compatibility of pirates and piracy with it. Kuhn argues, on the grounds pirates didn't 
Fight for UNIVERSAL social liberty, that then pirates weren't anarchists. But neither E. 
Armand nor Renzo Novatore [the latter very much a landlubbing pirate of his own kind 
himself] Fought for UNIVERSAL social liberty either - and no one seems to have any 
problem describing them [or any of the others | named] as anarchists. | myself have 
made reference to their lives and writings multiple times throughout my time 
consciously thinking about anarchy and anarchists - and their lack of social concern or 
requirement for universal equality and justice as a societal metanarrative has not been 
any deterrent in that respect - as it seems not to be for others either. We may then 


question if Kuhn's second definition is legitimate and can stand. 


In Fact, | think his First definition is actually much nearer the mark and cancels out the 
second, unnecessary definition which Christianises anarchy in a way at least Nietzsche, 
and subsequent Nietzschean anarchists [this is not an irrelevance as Kuhn himself in the 
very book | am interacting with here wants to give a Nietzschean reading of pirates later 


on], would whole-heartedly have disapproved of. What characterises anarchy is its 
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rejection of "institutionalized authority" and its attempts at creating self-arbitrating, 
self-organising relations [called, by some, community]. This, as | put it most Forthrightly, 
is a simple matter of SELF-ORGANISATION. This is the anarchistic principle [one to 
remember throughout this book, in Fact]. And its one, as we have seen, that the pirates 
embraced entirely as the Foundation of their very existence in actions, once carried out, 
which would destroy any possibility of their Fulfilling Kuhn's second definition as actual 
historical pirate activity actively worked against it. So, no, there was no "anarchist Fight 
For the benefit of all" in piracy. But | do not take that to be anarchy. | take that to be its 
turning it into a religion, crusade or dogma, the creation of a spook before which people 
should bow in order to be inhabited by it. That, in the end, is NOT anarchy; it is anti- 
anarchy. The pirates were right not to engage in such a fight For their Fight was the more 
anarchist one, the Fight For self-made and self-run community, a freedom of relations 
and associations that respected personal agency and attempted to deal Fairly with those 
who chose to be a part of it in a kind of pirate mutual aid. That is anarchy as | understand 
it. That is pirate an-argh-chy rather than the evangelicalisation and universalisation of 
the spooks "equality" and "freedom" and "justice". These spooks, in Fact, once you are 
inhabited by them, more often than not only create cops in whatever spaces they are 


active. They are copthink. 


Taking Kuhn's fourth chapter, which | have been following here, out of order we can 
linger on the question of the compatibility [or otherwise] of piracy and anarchy a bit 
longer. In his sixth section of this chapter Kuhn wants to ask after the "revolutionary, 
radical and proletarian" credentials of pirates. But, actually, we get a similar assessment 
as before from Kuhn for, yet again, the distinction made is between having "a conscious 


all-encompassing political agenda—i.e. an agenda to fundamentally change all of 
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society's organizational structures" and "contributing to a disruption of society's 
organizational structures that pose[s] a Fundamental threat to the political order". In 
other words, Kuhn wants, all over again, to contrast actions which simply deny 
someone's imagined political reality and values, and theories put ahead of oneself which 
one wants to impress upon the world for oneself. Yet we already know from our 
discussion here to date that pirates were content to make their own communities and 
relations based upon pleasing themselves and were not potential or actual benevolent 
dictators set on "changing the world" and enforcing that state of affairs on others as 
dictators or tyrants. In fact, any "changing the world" they did was as a consequence of 
their desire to rule themselves and construct their own networks of relations; it was 
derivative. Their "revolutionary identity" was thus consequential upon their choices for 
themselves rather than as a deliberate program conceived to coerce and control others. 
It was revolutionary and radical, then, in its effects but not as a deliberate making of the 
world whole and entire. They were marginal defiers of convention and law much more 
than they were those impressing their own versions of these things on society as a 


whole. 


You will not be surprised to Find that |, once again, imagine this to be a very anarchistic 
thing to do for anarchists themselves, | propose, are not those who want to impress the 
world to their standards. Even the Italian anarchist communist, Errico Malatesta, as | 
never tire of saying, believed that anarchy was in the people emancipating themselves 
and NOT in having it forced upon them. Anarchy, like sea-borne piracy, is SELF- 
ORGANISATION, self-realisation, it is not creating a way the world should be and forcing 
it into that mould. In Fact, that is the opposite of it. So the pirates’ marginal defiance of 


state power and governmental coercion to certain economic relations is something | 
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regard as authentically anarchist and "revolutionary" activity. Moreover, its an anarchy of 
practice which pirates make a matter of their life and death, something to which they 


commit whole-heartedly - and this speaks only to its, and their, credit as a consequence. 


Consequently, | find Kuhn's searching for "a self-conscious political aspect" to pirate 
actions - as if this were necessary in order to validate it as authentically positive political 
action - a total red herring. The self-conscious political aspect of the pirates’ activity WAS 
THEIR ACTUAL ACTIVITY. What was political about pirates was their PIRACY and how 
they went about actualising it as a way of life in the world. It doesn't matter if their 
targets were "indiscriminate" nor if "they were probably more concerned about their 
personal freedom... than in saving mankind". "Saving mankind" is for saviours and 
religions in any case and neither piracy nor anarchy is, nor should be, that. Pirates, as 
Kuhn finally acknowledges, although without regarding piracy as a legitimate form of 
"anarchy in itself", were the rejectors of "class society altogether". They were not people 
who worked for a "working class revolutionary agenda". But | see no problem with that 
and neither do | see any incompatibility with an anarchy | have distilled down to the 
principle: "SELF-ORGANISATION". This is the revolutionary pirate radicality. It is this or it 


is nothing. 


When Kuhn comes to evaluate the "political legacy" of the Golden Age pirates he has 
concentrated on in his last chapter, however, this doesn't seem to be good enough for 
him. He writes in this conclusion how his book has repeatedly questioned 
"unconditionally embracing the golden age pirates as role models for radical politics”. 
[Indeed, he concludes that it is an "impossibility" to do so.] He describes the two central 


problems he has with this idea as the pirates’ lack of a "wider ethical and political 
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perspective" [basically, and in my terms but not Kuhn's, he wishes pirates had been 
benevolent dictators who wanted to impress their imagined "just" values upon the 
world] and, secondly, the pirates' lack of "a level of coordination that could have allowed 
For establishing a sustainable counterculture and an effective communal defence against 
their enemies". [Here he seems to wish pirates had become their own state, society and 
police Force.] In both of these points | think Kuhn's basic problem is that he completely 
misunderstands pirates and piracy [not to mention anarchy] because he wishes to 
impose his own, incompatible views upon them instead which act as his judge and jury in 


the matter. 


In the First case, For example, "individual" radicality, or radicality for us who choose it but 
not for everybody else who doesn't, seems not really radical enough for Gabriel Kuhn. In 
his discussion of this point, for instance, he betrays his own metanarratival and 
collectivist allegiances when he says that "theories of liberation stressing the need to 
liberate yourself (and the rest will Follow) build on a strict dichotomy between the 
individual and society that, in the end, only serves capitalism and the state, as it 
undermines the collective effort necessary to bring about the Fundamental social 
change needed to free us all." Yet not only is this argument partisan in Framing its goal - 
as the writing of egoists from Stirner to Goldman to Armand - who would argue that 
your own emancipation is not contingent or consequent on anyone else following - 
would demonstrate - but what Kuhn neglects to mention here is that no one is Forced to 
want the dogma of "freeing us all" as an imposition upon the world in the First place. 
Much less are they committed to what seems such a bloody, unforeseeable [in its 
outcomes and consequences] and unnecessary fight. Kuhn here simply sets Ais aim and 


imposes it on everyone. That is a most unanarchistic - and non-piratical - thing to do. 
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In Fact, | think its simply a misunderstanding - for pirates were not in that position 
anyway. They were men [almost exclusively!] who Found themselves Far from home as a 
result of state violence and impressment who simply wanted a life of Freedom instead 
of the servitude they had previously been forced into. They grasped an opportunity for 
freedom and welcomed anyone else who did the same. They made the most of their 
circumstances. They did not immediately rush headlong to the nearest capital intent on 
some righteous crusade for universal equality, freedom and justice and, moreover, would 
have been stupid and doomed to do so. Instead, and in a way comparable to the Diggers, 
they seem to have taken the view that freedom, and exercising it, is a matter for all of us, 
an opportunity each can take if they will grasp it. And the more the merrier - but 
certainly not as a dogma or crusade. True liberty, in Fact, only comes when one does 
liberate oneself and until one liberates oneself one is never truly Free - whatever one's 
external circumstances. Pirates did liberate themselves, internally and externally, and 
they welcomed such as did the same as opportunity presented itself. This may not accord 


with evangelical collectivist dogmas - but then it has no duty to do so to begin with. 


Such dogmas as these as Kuhn betrays here leak into his second point too for Kuhn 
seems to judge that, somehow, and in some way not quite explained, what the pirates 
achieved was a disappointment or somehow not good enough. There is a persistent "if 
only" in Kuhn's analysis which never seems to go away. This bothers me because it tends 
to the suggestion that there is some ideal or better destination to which the pirates, or 
pirates in general, should be heading, some utopian ideal or destination which is the 
actual and real goal of social anti-authoritarianism and egalitarianism which the pirates 
[and, who knows, perhaps most anarchists in Kuhn's mind] fall short of. IF this is the case, 


| reject the idea completely and out of hand. And, in fact, the pirates Function as my 
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example of why this is and why it should be as an example of anarchy. Put simply, if 
anarchy is self-organisation, as | contend, it is then people who get to decide their own 
destinations and the point, purpose and Function of their own lives and activity. There is 
NO idealistic utopia to which all "true" radicals or revolutionaries "should" be tending: 
there is only the one we pick for ourselves For the reason or reasons we find important 
in so doing. So, yes, Kuhn may be entirely correct to point out that the pirates' way of 
life could only exist in certain circumstances and was not foresighted enough or well 
enough arranged to withstand the maritime state persecution which, soon enough, came 
its way but, taking this point of view on board, SO WHAT? Pirates were living a self- 
determined, self-organised kind of life. One presumes they were eventually sent to the 
gallows or the bottom of the sea with the defiant look on their faces of those who lived 
and died on their own terms. If anarchy [or, indeed, piracy] means anything, then surely it 


means that. 


Pirates, as Kuhn himself recognises in a section of his Fourth chapter, were essentially 
sea-born guerrillas who lived by expropriation. They were men of "individual conscience" 
and had to be for this is the only way piracy [and anarchy, in my opinion] can work. You 
can't Force someone to be a pirate [note how there were punishments prescribed for 
cowardice or for not whole-heartedly joining in with the drinking culture - pirates 
wanted to be with men committed to their culture and its protection from the heart] and 
you can't Force someone to be an anarchist either. These must be things freely given and 
committed to by people themselves and nothing less will suffice. Such relationships only 
work if they are mutual and on an equally committed Footing. These were the values 
pirates espoused in the setting up of their ship communities. It seems hard to imagine, 


however, how this could become the thing Kuhn seems to wish it had become for, as 
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Kuhn himself quotes in his section on pirates as guerrillas, guerrillas are "not an army but 
small armed groups, intentionally fragmented". Guerrillas exist to attack a far superior 
Force but to engage it on their own terms. They are not formed to be an entire society 
or, as Kuhn intimates, to exist on a "grand scale". Kuhn has, in Fact, already noted in his 
book that pirates lacked a "revolutionary consciousness" - and presumably he regards 
this as to their detriment. |, however, do not, for their revolution was living life on their 
own terms rather than in the terms of theoreticians who write books or impose end 
goals upon society at large. The pirates’ revolution was their defiance and their 
determination to Form relationships for their own benefit and run in ways they chose. 
This, | maintain, is also the anarchist's revolution, their insurrection against an 


authoritarian world society, too. 


Peter Lamborn Wilson [AKA Hakim Bey], in his book Pirate Utopias: Moorish Corsairs and 
European Renegadoes, raises this point when he argues that "Pirates were very nearly 


communistic in their pure state." However, pirates, as Lamborn Wilson Further remarks: 


"don't fit the Marxist definition of 'social bandit’ (i.e., ‘primitive revolutionary’) because 
pirates have no 'social' context, no society of peasants for whom they serve as focal 
elements of resistance. Marxists like [historian Eric] Hobsbawm never include the pirates 
among their approved ‘precursors’ of true radicalism because they see the pirates - at best - 
as individuals involved in resistance simply as a form of self-aggrandizement and primitive 
accumulation. They forget that groups of pirates formed their own social spheres, and that 
the ‘governments’ of these groups (as expressed in ships’ ‘articles') were both anarchistic in 
affording maximum individual freedoms, and communistic in eliminating economic 


hierarchy. The social organization of the pirates has no parallel in any of the states of the 
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15-18th centuries - except Rabat-Salé. The Republic of Bou Regreg was not a pure pirate 
utopia, but it was a state founded on piratical principles; in fact, it was the only state ever 


founded on these principles." 


Peter Lamborn Wilson's book is about a tale to the side of the others | have referenced 
here [which were about ‘European’ pirates operating across the Atlantic in general] 
because it Focuses on North African [and necessarily Muslim-influenced] pirates of that 
region, specifically those of Rabat-Salé [colloquially known as the Sally Rovers] in what is 
now Morocco. But his point here is well made that many, even scholars with some 
socially-Focused political commitment, often see in pirates nothing but selfish 
accumulators of personal wealth. They are proto-capitalists rather than proto-anarchists 
- and this largely because of what they lack - something Gabriel Kuhn himself examples 
in his own way - which is a necessarily universalising and metanarratival social concern to 


change the course of history. 


This analysis, in my view, is simply to ignore what makes pirates into pirates which is 
what they do and how they go about it - a life of expropriation living on their own 
recognisance. That is their model and revolutionary message, one as revolutionary to a 
Marxist historian as to a governmental official or the chairman of a Board of Trade. Their 
revolution is "we shall live how we want, for our own benefit and according to our own 
purposes: we shall organise ourselves". It should be considered by all that this is actually 
the only real revolution there really ever is. [Don't believe me? Try doing it!] Live For 
today, live For yourself, live with such as will be brothers and sisters and make common 
cause. But never try to impose a way of being upon the whole world. In Fact, always 


resist EXACTLY THAT. Be pirates, be guerrillas, be "heretics" [in the words of Peter 
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Lamborn Wilson]. Be participants in a Free world where everyone who is free may go 
wherever they will. That is the anarchy of piracy, an anarchy of agency, of autonomy, of 
free association, brotherhood and mutual aid, an intentional community of the sea 


outside the law and beyond the state. 


So far in this extremely long preface [of what is going to be a very long book] I've 
discussed a bit about guerrillas and a lot more about pirates. But what about anarchists, 
the third grouping in my title, specifically? For that | turn to some of the writing of the 
contemporary egoist anarchist, Wolfi Landstreicher. In doing so, | am not claiming 
Landstreicher is a spokesperson for anything - such as "the anarchist Faction". | am 
merely saying he is a modern anarchist, a particularly articulate one, who has some 
noteworthy points to make. Anarchists, in my estimation, are people who think for 
themselves and emancipate and articulate their own agency and autonomy anyway 
[Landstreicher agrees with this] so if you claim allegiance to this description of yourself 
but think differently to what comes next in this preface [or even in the rest of this book] 
then that's quite correctly up to you to articulate otherwise For yourself. | offer only 
ideas, not dogmas. | imagine, | don't lay down a law | could not [and would not wish to] 


enforce anyway. 


So | have so Far understood anarchy, and piracy as anarchy, in a certain way. This way is, 
to my mind, getting at something completely necessary about anarchy: its life as self- 
organisation. Self-organisation is an activity, its something you do. IF you are not doing it 
then there is no way you are being an anarchist and if you are... well then you just might 
be. This SELF-organisation also immediately puts you at odds with those, who imagine 


themselves part of a social hierarchy and above you, that would want to organise you for 
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themselves [as pirates with states]. Self-organisation is then oppositional behaviour, 
behaviour which opposes those who would organise you. This is major for that could turn 
out to be all those who Feel themselves part of that hierarchical society you Find yourself 
in, the great mass of people in general. Such anarchistic self-organisation is not then 
about acquiescing or "fitting in" and immediately marks you out as a troublemaker and 
disobedient. It is an egoistic behaviour For it makes the claim that | will organise myself 
rather than allow myself to be organised by others, much less conceding their claim to 
be able to organise you as of right in the First place. It is, as egoist anarchist Wolfi 
Landstreicher | am turning to discuss now has called it in a series of connected writings 
that extends over about 10 years from the mid 90s to the mid 2000s, "willful 


disobedience". 


Wolfi Landstreicher [who has also been known as Feral Faun and, latterly, as Apio Ludd in 
his anarchist existence to date], an American anarchist who has caused a Few ripples in 
the online anarchist hemisphere [even though he almost entirely - and almost certainly 
correctly - seems to eschew it himself], states that the purpose of his past publication 
Willful Disobedience was to be "a vehicle for expressing ideas that reflect how | have 
striven to project my life and my battle against the present social order, with the hope of 
provoking discussion and discovering new accomplices in rebellion." He Further makes 
the point that it was about "opposing to every form of authority the self-determination 
of individuals who refuse all domination" and describes it as "insurrectionary" because 
this stance he takes recognises that authority "must be attacked and destroyed" if we 
actually want to create lasting lives of our own For ourselves. In some respects, then, this 
mentality acts as a response to Gabriel Kuhn's complaint about pirates that they didn't 


think ahead and so got wiped out when the acquisitive capitalist empires got their 
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collective act together in order to destroy these self-organising sea dogs and secure 
their own way of colonialist, capitalist life via sea-borne hydrarchy. Ironically, it is 
probably exactly this that Landstreicher, about 300 years later, wishes to attack - and For 


the reason of self-organisation. He states: 


"Within the present social context our lives as individuals have been made alien to us; the 
interactions and activities that create this society are not based on the singularity of our 
unconstrained dreams and desires, but only serve the continuing reproduction of a 
dominating social order by channeling the energy of desire into that reproduction through a 
variety of institutions and systems which integrate to form civilized society: the state, 
capital, work, technology, religion, education, ideology, law... Opposition to this begins 
when we as individuals rise up in willful disobedience and begin attacking and destroying all 
institutions of domination, not as a cause, but for ourselves, because we want to create our 


own games..." 


Not as a cause. As a matter of our will to self-organisation. This seems to be key to the 
project and the mentality that animates it. It is what, for me, unites guerrillas, pirates 
and anarchists in this preface. What then follows in the collected version of Willful 
Disobedience that | studied and read is Five volumes of short, collected pieces and two 
supplementary volumes given their own titles: "Against the Logic of Submission" and 
"The Network of Domination". It is Fair to say that the pieces themselves do not deviate 
greatly From central themes and ideas [anarchism is hardly the most theoretical political 
philosophy in the world to begin with - and egoistic anarchism like Landstreicher's is 
possibly even less so] and so it makes sense in my explanation of it if | lay out quite 


simply what sort of attitude and activity Landstreicher in this project is eager to 
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promote. This, as it turns out, will include regular pieces about "projectuality", the need 
not to turn ourselves into some kind of vanguard, making things consistently about 
ourselves and our desires rather than the overarching cause that Kuhn became obsessed 
with in evaluating pirates, and acting in revolt and insurrection rather than as some kind 
of therapy that is an illusion to Feel better about ourselves in the bad world we are in. 
Landstreicher's "willful disobedience" is not then simply a stance which gives us an 
identity; it is activity aimed at changing external circumstances too, not least due to the 


effects of our egoistic self-consciousness which require us to act. 


Volume one of this project already covers several years worth of what must have been 
sporadic material, running, as it does, from 1996-1999. It will be instructive to go 
through this material to see what sort of ground it lays out before us. Already here, in 
the very first piece, Landstreicher strikes a keynote of his mentality - that we act 
"without asking permission" [the title of the first piece]. Here it is not a matter of 
waiting for "masses and classes" to rise up [historically, this hardly ever happens because 
itis, of necessity, intrinsically difficult to arrange] but of | myself rising up against them, 
these being things which are relationships which confine and define me. [This is what 
Gabriel Kuhn spoke against as not good enough in discussing pirates using his collectivist 
and metanarratival mentality.] We must then, according to Landstreicher, deliberately 
become "those... who never again want to ask permission" For any course of action in life 
which we determine, we must stop engaging in "the reproduction of society" which 
"depends upon our obedience". We must choose the life of willful disobedience that 
instantiates our life as oppositional to those who would require our obedience in any 
and all of its Forms [like the pirates did and like guerrillas do]. It then follows that "willful 


disobedience must become an insurrection of unique individuals intent on razing society 
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to the ground" and this is a matter of "stealing your life back", the subject of the second 
piece, from especially those who seek to control it by means of carefully controlled, 
economically necessary [for the capitalist], artificial scarcity. In this second piece 
Landstreicher makes the case that our lives are de-individualised in terms of their agency 
"in order to maintain social control" and that, consequently, acting without asking 
permission will involve once more demanding and using that personal agency which 
social control wants to denude us of. This, put in egoist terms, is your basic anarchist 


script of direct action and acting directly for yourself in your own interest. 


Landstreicher's ideas about "social control" reappear in a later piece in the First volume 
of texts where they focus on the family and the education of children. It is 
Landstreicher's thesis that, under 'normal’' circumstances, children are to be turned into 
"beings useful to society" [Where "society" is here a mentality in itself and not merely a 
useful linguistic object] and so society, through the Family and education of children, 
acts to condition children into becoming "members of society" - something which of 
course means those who are conformed to society too. It is all about creating people 
determined to accept their enslavement and the humiliations and inauthenticity which 
go along with becoming a societal slave. Landstreicher here refers to a "global system of 
social control" which "compels people to participate in its reproduction in order to 
guarantee themselves a certain level of survival". It reminds one of slaves who, having 
been captured, were set to work on the plantations and told to work or die. 
Consequently, as Landstreicher notes, "As long as the domination of this system seems 
to be inevitable and eternal, most people will adjust themselves and even Feel a resigned 


contentment with their ‘lot'." Rather than accept this "infantile adulthood", however, 
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Landstreicher counsels that "anarchist insurgents need to develop much fiercer, riskier 


games—games of violent attack against this system of control." 


At this point in the First volume of texts, however, we get an interesting aside. In a piece 
titled "Fear of Conflict", Landstreicher addresses the "fetish for unity" that can afflict 
anarchist groups of people. [| do not here address socialists, communists, Marxists or 
"Leftists" generally as they do not concern me. | write as an anarchist for anarchists.] He 
writes that "it is assumed that 'because we are all anarchists' we must all really want the 
same thing." But, if you have ever been an anarchist amongst anarchists, even in the 
toxic, bitterly argumentative online spaces they often create, you know that this is 
horseshit that is not true at all. Moreover, we might legitimately ask if it SHOULD be true 
at all. It seems to me that there isn't an anarchist past or present that you can read about 
who wasn't aware, simultaneous to the enunciation of their own beliefs and ideas, that 
there were others over there also claiming the self-description "anarchist" who thought 
different things and had different ideas about how to go about them. Anarchism is NOT 
a dogma, a party or a church [so Renzo Novatore]: its a living, breathing, individually- 
articulated practice of ideas. As | have put it elsewhere before, it is SELF- 
ORGANISATION. But knowing that anarchy is self-organisation doesn't tell you how to go 
about your self-organisation. It just tells you what to do, not how. Not only, then, is such 
a thing difficult to have "unity" about, it almost seems set up to discourage it - for what 
might self-organisation have to do with unity as a matter of Fact or before any other 


considerations? 


As it turns out, Landstreicher is against such a "fetish For unity". Anarchists do not all 


need to agree on what they think or how they will do anything BEFORE they are allowed 
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to do anything. They do not even all need to agree on anything at all. Anarchy is, well, 
ANARCHY as | might say it! So, as Landstreicher seems to say here, and as | agree, we 
need to get past this childish belief that unless we are in agreement something is wrong. 
It is, in Fact, that whole mentality which is wrong and which leads to endless and 
pointless dialogues in which we try to seek agreement that we never needed to act as 
anarchists to begin with. Landstreicher insists that we keep our egoism Fully intact and 
argues that in being reduced to the unit of a generality in a forced need for agreement 
all we do is hamper even our ability to ever destroy an authority which itself is based on 
such a form of social control. Society itself, the thing we are Fighting against, is about 
people all agreeing [or being coerced to agree] on how it will progress. Landstreicher's 
argument here is that it is not just a matter of what it agrees on [and so whether this by 
itself is judged good or bad, useful or useless] but also of the act of requiring this 
agreement to begin with. In other words, the beneficial mentality Landstreicher sees 
and tries to cultivate here is our acting without permission, our acting for ourselves. | can 
only assume, on this basis, that Landstreicher would be entirely pro-pirate inasmuch as 
this is exactly what they did in regard to the society of their day. The markers of 
authentic revolt against social control that Landstreicher then seeks are relationships 
based only on "affinities between individuals who insist on making their lives their own" 
and "the recognition of the singularity of each individual". "The need for agreement", in 
other words, is a False desire and a product of false thinking should it become a dogma. 
It is something injurious to our own direct action necessitated by the self-organisational 


character of anarchy. 


That we are, and actively continue to become, such self-organisers, is really the theme of 


the First volume of texts of Willful Disobedience, a volume which ends with musings on 
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"technology" that reveal Landstreicher's unease at our becoming beguiled by it. [I have 
already mentioned that Landstreicher largely refuses to use the Internet and, as we shall 
see shortly, he prefers the activity of doing something for himself to the passivity of 
interaction with capitalist products which reproduce capitalist-authoritarian society in 
their use.] Landstreicher in Fact boldly claims at the start of this Final piece of the first 
volume that "Technology is a social system" and this is, of course, absolutely correct. It is 
entirely, as he maintains, "a system of relationships that determines the interactions of 
human beings with each other and with their environment in such a way as to perpetuate 
the system.” So, in criticising technology, it is not that this or that gadget is necessarily 
bad "in itself" [there is, on this argument, of course, no "in itself" at all], but it is a matter 
of what networks of relationships one inserts oneself into in so doing and so what 
ecosystems one helps maintain by one's participation in them. With technology, then, we 
should not be tricked into debate about individual gadgets or tools and their usefulness 
or lack of it, but engage ourselves with systems thinking. A prime example of this that 
comes immediately to my mind is medical technology. Lots of people will tell you they 
need or require this or that product of medical science, for example, but rather less of 
them will be prepared to discuss, or even have the ability to discuss, the massive amount 
of political and economic activity, as well as social control, which is necessitated in order 
to produce the thing they say is helpful and that they need. The point here is that there 
is no consequenceless technology but few people ever seriously address _ its 
consequences and the social control of both people and the environment that it 


includes. 


Today, so Landstreicher maintains, we live in a world of "impersonal" and "indirect" social 


control which acts largely by shaping the environment we live in - and that necessarily 
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technologically. This is authoritarian in nature and exploitative in purpose in our 
experience of it. As a result, "Technology quite literally controls the activities of people 
in their daily lives" From the clocking in and out at work which makes sure we don't "steal 
time" from our bosses to the algorithmically controlled social media we use which 
pushes information at us all day long whilst trying to induce us never to look away from 
the screen. We might think of this latter activity as "recreation", time out From the world, 


but Landstreicher has thoughts on that too: 


"Even the recreational use of technology—television, computer games, recorded music and 
so on— is a form of social control. Without even dealing with the social history of these 
means of entertainment as products of work, one can easily see their role in controlling the 
activities of people. Through these machines, millions of people take in the ideas and 
images fed to them, maybe, in the case of computer games, flicking a button or moving a 
joy-stick in pseudo-interaction with a passively ingested image. None of these passive 
consumers of entertainment technology are creating their own pleasures, their own 


interactions, their own lives. None are a threat to authority." 


In that quote, we see the connection with the rest of the first volume of texts: passive 
consumption is not the selF-organisation of a person of direct action, an instantiation of 
a personally actualised version of anarchy. Instead, it is being lazily induced to Fall in with 
the world through values ingested in passive experiences created by hierarchical and 
authoritarian capitalism. A person happy to lay in bed all night shooting prostitutes in 
the Face in some computer game simulation of reality whilst listening to a millionaire 
croon empty words about "revolution" on their music system is a person not in the 


streets feeding homeless people, expropriating wealth to support themselves or share 
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with others, or fixing up people's homes with stolen electricity by Fixing their meter For 
them. Landstreicher's plea throughout this first volume is for us to become pro-active 
individuals intimately concerned with the course of our lives who insist on taking back 
control of them. Landstreicher's point in this first volume of texts is that that is more 


than merely a mentality: ITS AN ACTIVITY. A constant and consistent activity. 


And so we come to the second volume of texts which are from the year 2000 and are 
considerably more in number than the first volume. Here we Find texts on morality, 
organisation, the point of an anarchist revolution of social life, the need for socially 
insurrectional action, alienation, institutions, relationships, kinds of thinking and anti- 
militarism. Also slipped in here are a couple more texts about technology. The 
impression given, as it should be, is of someone fleshing out his own personal beliefs and 
expressing them as insurrectionally important ideas and analyses. In the details of these 
pieces he and | begin to differ in our opinions but neither he nor | would worry about 
that for - remember - the point of none of this is a "Fetish for unity" or "the necessity to 
agree" but that each of us approaches our life in the world as ours to be articulating and 
organising for ourselves and according to our own self-educating logic. It is certainly the 
case that thoughtful, engaged, self-actualised associates with whom we have some 
affinity can help us with that project - and much fun can be had in so doing. But that 


doesn't mean we always have to agree with them. 


Yet, as Landstreicher starts this second volume with a piece about violence and morality, 
| Find myself in complete agreement with him when he states: "When dealing with the 
question of how to battle the social order, there is no place for morality." His point 


seems to be that "democracy" [even in a true Form, let alone the stunted, bastardised 
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and corrupted version modern capitalist-authoritarian governments foist upon us] is 
antipathetic to revolutionary purposes. One cannot act in a revolutionary way in a 
democracy because one is coerced to incessant and [at least for democracy's sake] 
necessary agreement which leads to a life of unceasing compromise that doesn't end up 
pleasing anybody in an authentic way. Democracy, then, is a revolution killer. Democracy 
is that against which revolutions Fight because, and if only because, you didn't choose it: 
it has been imposed upon you. The moral question comes in here when the question of 
violence comes into our revolution against imposed democracy. It is a question 
democracy itself will push Front and centre, imagining it gives the revolutionary a 
dilemma: should you be using violence? Is violence to live the life you want to live 


morally right? 


This, as Landstreicher agrees, is actually a non-question. Democracy or the state does 
not set the terms, does not set OUR terms. The whole point of anarchy that is self- 
organisation is that WE SET OUR OWN TERMS. The forced, morally-inflected question 
"Violence or non-violence?" is for us "a meaningless dichotomy". So, as Landstreicher 


then goes on to say: 


"The central aim of anarchist activity in the present world is the destruction of the state, of 
capital and of every other institution of power and authority in order to create the 
possibility of freedom for every individual to fully realize herself as he sees fit. This is not a 
moral principle, but simply - by definition - putting anarchy into practice. And it is a violent 
proposition. No apologies should be made about this. | am talking about the destruction of 
the entire social order—of civilization, if you will—and such an upheaval is, without 


question, far more violent than any hurricane or earthquake." 
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| want to dwell on this point for a moment, the point that anarchy is not a moral 
imposition or a moral principle. Anarchy IS NOT MORAL. That will startle some but it 
shouldn't because, if you think it through [as all too many don't], it should become 
obviously apparent. Anarchy is not put into practice according to the moral dictates of 
the state, the moral concerns of its citizens or, in Fact, any moral dictates at all. Anarchy, 
a political situation of the acknowledgement of no leaders whatsoever, is Alan Moore's 
"Land Of Do As You Please" from V for Vendetta. It is Fully realising yourself and your life 
without outside coercion or determination. This must necessarily include moral 
determination or moral [as opposed to ethical] consideration. Self-organisation, the 
operating principle or manner of operation of anarchy, means determining your own 
course [and its reasons] For yourself without some imaginary external moral framework 
that sets the boundaries for you. Does that scare the Fuck out of you? Then maybe you 


are not yet possessed of the guerrilla mind | mentioned earlier! Thus: 


"In this light it becomes clear that we who call ourselves anarchists have no use for dealing 
with such questions as: ‘ls property destruction violence or not?’ ‘Is this an act of legitimate 
self-defense?’ and so on. We have no reason to try to make such artificial distinctions, since 
our actions are determined precisely by our desire to attack and destroy power. These 
distinctions between ‘violence’ and ‘nonviolence’ or between ‘legitimate self-defense’ and 
the violence of attack are based in the hypocritical morality of power that serves no other 


purpose than to place weighted chains on our ability to act." 


These comments, as Landstreicher seems to intimate in his commentary, have to do with 
American social disorder around the turn of the millennium when pacifist and non- 


pacifist activists amongst American anarchists [which David Graeber also references in 
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his book Direct Action | shall discuss later on in this book] had several and serial 
disagreements about what tactics they should carry out [in order to look good when 
reported on capitalist TV]. Then, apparently, we had the unholy spectacle of one kind of 
anarchist getting another kind arrested because they were not acting as they wanted 
them too. Some "anarchism" that sounds like when, in reaction to anarchists being 
anarchists and organising themselves, you call the cops you are supposed to not believe 
in and to have disavowed because you think someone else might make you look bad. | 
have an increasingly negative amount of love for American anarchists generally and so 
am happy to example them showing themselves up and hopefully at least some of them 
realise that acting like police or calling the actual police on others is nothing short of 
betrayal of the self-description "anarchist", something more than good enough to make 
you "look bad" in anyone's eyes, not least those of anarchists themselves. Unfortunately, 
however, [and from my own personal experience] | know that all too many [American] 
anarchists think the job description 'anarchist' is being a behaviour cop and a thought 
and speech cop. This mentality has fuck all to do with the self-organisation either | have 
been talking about serially in my writing or that Wolfi Landstreicher is talking about 
here. So fuck all you anarchocops out there. Fuck you all the way up the ass. We cannot 
appeal to any potential audience by aping the morality of the government or performing 
nicely for TV. And we shouldn't want to anyway. We should, as Landstreicher says, want 
to live our own lives according to our own "desires, dreams, capabilities and 


circumstances”. And leave others to do the same in as far as we can. 


Perhaps it is then apposite that the next piece Wolfi Landstreicher writes after this is 
about "organisation". He discusses it in terms of something he describes as "developing 


an insurrectional anarchist projectuality", something which is about "specific projects of 
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action" and how one might potentially go about these things. All this is tied to the idea 
that revolution is not something only to talk about; its something someone must do if its 
ever going to happen. Here Landstreicher avoids the False path so many take of wanting 
to create an organisation that seeks membership or the party that wants to create its 
caucus. IF any of this has a use it is not, according to Landstreicher, useful to the person, 
or persons, of affinity who want to struggle "for themselves, their ideas and desires." 
Landstreicher thinks of organisation here more functionally and of what is to be 
organised as developing "the tools and relationships" and "anarchist methodologies" in 
order to complete the desired project or action. This kind of organisation is not a thing 
but a process; it is a matter of knowledge and of affinity but also of relationships 
between people and things. This perhaps then explains Landstreicher's projectual 
language for this is all very Focused on tasks and what needs to be done. It is a million 
miles away From "Let's build a party" or "What we need is a large membership group and 
then we can do something." Once again here the animus is self-organisation. What can |, 
or we if | Find like-minded associates, do For ourselves? This is because "for us revolution 
is not a cause outside ourselves. It is our life, our Fierce desire to embrace the fullness of 
existence that has been denied to us." Landstreicher emphasises the all-embracing 


aspect of this task in the next piece, "Politics or Life", when he writes: 


"The decision to rebel against the social order is a decision about the totality of one’s life, a 
decision to refuse precisely that separation which creates politics and activism. Central to 
this decision is the refusal to let one’s life be delegated, the refusal to make demands, 
because one has chosen to take what one desires, to create what one wants for oneself. 
The actions one takes are not separate from one’s life, but are its passionate outgrowth, 


springing from the desires and dreams of a free spirit. These actions are aimed at the utter 
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destruction of the social order so that new possibilities of living can be explored by 
everyone. Thus, they also aim at the destruction of every form of politics including that of 


the activist." 


What this amounts to in Landstreicher's own rhetoric over several of the following 
pieces is "revolutionary transformation". The nature of our social situation is a control 
that "all industrial development" has always taken into account. The development of the 
state, colonialism, capitalism and the social and economic realities we know all too well 
today were always ultimately about being able to control society as a whole and 
orientating it to a particular purpose [the extraction of wealth] via particular means, i.e. 
the manpower of oppressed others. Thus, as Landstreicher sees it in his analysis, the 
issue is actually ending, and dismantling, the systems of control [technological, 
industrial, the system of "work" itselF] and so "the end of our proletarianised condition" 
itself For only this is compatible with the desire to be self-organising people down to the 
individual level. This is about more than "resistance" since this kind of personal freedom 
"is best understood as the expansion of possibilities, the destruction of all limits 
imposed by this or any other social order." Thus, it becomes not just a matter of 
"organisation" but of "insurrectional anarchist organisation": "bringing together the 


means and relations that allow us to act for ourselves in the world." 


In order to engage in this Landstreicher makes clear that it all begins with "the decision 
to act”. It is a matter, in carrying out any identified actions or projects, of refusing False 
unities in order to allow space for "real affinities". | have Found this out personally in my 
own anarchist practice. This is not the limp, insipid [and actually dangerous] relationship 


of the fellow party or club member [who can easily be a spy or a snitch or allow petty 
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differences to result in you being arrested because they've decided they don't like you]. 
It is the affinity of discussion, argumentation, shared, lived experience and disagreement 
but where you can look that person naked in the eyes and know for certain that this 
person is on your side, walks the same road, stands up to be counted with you, and has 
your back even as you have theirs. This is not something trivially or simply given. It is not 
something notional. It can only be lived and develop for real in Face to face encounter 
and the processes of life. Relationships of affinity are, far From the thing they are often 
portrayed to be, not trivial or superficial, but based in real knowledge of other people 
that is earned by sweating blood together. No one's trust should be given or earned 
easily and this is especially true For the anarchist who should expect enemies on every 
side - for they intend to topple society, and the systems by which it operates, entirely — 
in and through their own lives. Thus, affinity must be real and it should never just be 


given away. 


This, | assume, is why Wolfi Landstreicher rejects "all Formal organisation" and all 
"structures based on membership" or "the attempt to synchronize struggles" under one 
Formal organisation. The point here is that such organisation is artificial; it is not based 
on real, lived bonds that have developed between people organically of themselves 
[such as, for example, the pirate relationships in their communities or as groups of 
guerrillas would]. Added to this, such organisations develop the tendency to develop 
dogmas which become canons of membership for the group. This discourages thinking 
For oneself [intellectual and moral independence] which is actually the tendency we 
WANT to encourage. Anarchy is not an evangelism or a political party. It is not a matter 
of numbers or membership. It is not about "keeping people in line" or "accountability" 


[Fuck you, anarchocops!]. Organisations always tend to worry about "the membership" 
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first and keeping people as members second. This is not a revolutionary, insurrectionary 
anarchism. It does not grow From a Fluidity of thought and practice that can only grow in 
soils watered by independent thought. Such an anarchism only comes, as Landstreicher's 
analysis also suggests, from a "network of like-minded people" which should be self- 
selecting and informally organised [i.e. everything is voluntary and based on 
voluntarism]. This network Focuses not on members but activities and the methods and 
tools needed for them. It is a way for people to bring their desires to fruition in a 
situation where many things cannot be achieved alone. Consequently, such a group is 
highly likely to be temporary and task-oriented. But it means there is no doctrine to 
ascribe to, no membership statement to sign and no articles of association to be 
tattooed on your back to which you must be held by judges or cops. It is a way, with 
others, to become the creators of one's own existence, to organise oneself. Self- 


determination is the be all and end all of anarchist organising. 


Keeping the idea of self-determining at the top of one's organising agenda is all 
important and is to constantly remind oneself that "the revolt against the present order 
of things originates in the individual desire to create one's life as one sees fit" - as 
Landstreicher puts this in a piece in the second volume about alienation. What 
Landstreicher means by "alienation" here is "a social process through which the 
institutions of social reproduction wrest our creative energy, our capacity to determine 
the conditions of our existence from us, placing their alienated form (not just as labor 
power, but as social roles of all sorts as well) at the service of the ruling order." 
Essentially, then, this is describing the way this society works to undermine any 
individual's ability and struggle to realise themselves on their own terms. This issue is 


taken Further by some [such as so-called "primitivists", for example] and made a matter 
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of "civilization" itself. [In the past | have engaged in discussions about civilization which 
ranged from an almost primitivist desire to see it eradicated to a more considered desire 
For us to get past certain Forms of it, i.e. "post-civilization". These past discussions were 
almost entirely articulated in terms of those | was interacting with From John Zerzan to 
Davids Graeber and Wengrow. The vital issue, it now seems to me, is actually to come to 
a considered and thoughtful position about what "civilization" actually even is - For as we 
describe it so we will describe our reasons for or against it.] On civilization Landstreicher 


has this to say: 


"civilization is not essentially a mindset, a particular ideological system or a fall from Eden. 
It is something far more concrete: an ensemble of intertwined institutions-the state, the 
economy, technological systems, religion, the family, the city, etc.-that work together to 
precisely predetermine the conditions under which we exist, thus alienating our capacity to 
determine our own lives, producing and reproducing social relations of domination and 
exploitation. Thus, the revolutionary destruction of civilization would simply be the 
revolutionary destruction of the institutions through which domination and exploitation are 
maintained. It would not be a return to a supposed Eden or some alleged original Oneness 
of being. In fact, it would offer no guarantees. It would simply put the capacity to 
determine our lives back into our own hands - from there it would be up to us to decide 


what we would do with it." 


| like Landstreicher's institutional focus here and his further assertion that, as an aspect 
of yet more of our direct action which acts without permission, we refuse "every 
attempt to institutionalize the struggle". In Fact, Landstreicher then goes on to write a 


piece exactly about "Countering Institutions" and begins this by insisting: 
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"The method one proposes for carrying out the struggle against the present order reflects 
the sort of existence one desires. The anarchist project has its origin in the desire of 
individuals to create their lives for themselves, on the basis of their own passions, 
inclinations and capacities. This aspiration becomes insurrectional when it confronts the 
institutions that presently define social relationships and determine the conditions of 
existence and the individual recognizes the necessity of destroying these institutions in 
order to realize this desire. The dream of unfettered, self-determined life is the positive 
impulse that moves us to rebel. But it is not a blueprint for a new social order. It does not 
provide the answers in advance, but rather raises questions and draws us into the unknown. 
It presents us with the task of destroying our prison so that we can discover what lies 


beyond its walls." 


This raises an interesting question, however: should the anarchist, revolutionary, 
insurrectionist, whatever, know the place they are going to, be able to describe it Fully- 
Formed and in minute detail, before they set out to go there? When one is in prison and 
does not now know what is going on beyond its walls should one require an idea of what 
should be beyond its walls before one contemplates, or even acts to achieve, their 
escape? OF COURSE NOT. Such a requirement is simply a Further chain placed on the 
person who is already a captive, an extra bond to keep them imprisoned. Consequently, 
we must reject this idea out of hand. Yet, as Landstreicher analyses our social situation, 
we are also in somewhat of a similar situation in relation to social institutions which 
Fetter and undermine us in ways already alluded to but which also exist as the daily 
means to our own continued ordered existence. The government that oppresses us is 
also the same government that, such as it is, "keeps the peace", allows trade to continue 


uninterrupted, keeps utilities running, etc. It is entirely For this reason that governments, 
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which are the locus of dominating power in our modern societies, can say that, without 


them, everything would be chaos in an act of political blackmail. 


As | read Landstreicher on "institutions" he rejects them entirely regardless. This 
includes any institutions of the type Murray Bookchin once mooted since, for 
Landstreicher at least, "the institutionalization of decision-making is the basic 
description of socio-political authority." | have never liked Bookchin's "Communalist" 
proposals for exactly just such a reason myself and it always seemed as if he just wanted 
benevolent bosses to me or to let "the good guys" run the show. What both 
Landstreicher and | want, however, is no boss at all and no amount of past moaning and 
name calling by Bookchin [see a lot of his 1990s output] is going to change that. 
Anarchism, as | think Landstreicher agrees with me, is not "benevolent world 
government"; it is self-organisation, a very different thing - and, as it is self-organisation, 
it has no prescription and no one can represent me but | myself. It absolutely can NEVER 
be the case that any institution acts on my behalf or otherwise organises the communal 
conditions of life. All that amounts to just another government, another attempt to keep 
the world much as it is now but replacing people we think of as "baddies" with people 
we would like to hope were "goodies". This is nonsense and a betrayal of anarchy. 
Anarchy is self-organisation not authorities, something oppositional to any authority, 
and, consequently, not government [a body or institution invested with authority to 
govern]. Basically here we must have the courage of our convictions, eschew the 
institutions and make a go of it according to our principles. The right attitude, then, is 


the one that Landstreicher himself describes: 
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"the question is not that of what structures to create to replace those we destroy, but of 
how to go about destroying the present social order in such a way that we transform 
ourselves into indomitable individuals capable of creating and transforming fluid 


relationships reflective of our dreams and aspirations." 


We have a very simply expressed guerrilla mentality here then: self-organisation is the 
aim and self-organisation is its means. We do not need, nor do we as people of principle 
seek, institutionally constraining channels to our own self-organisation. Our self- 


organisation is, in Fact, a means to our self-organised attacks upon all institutions. 


But since Landstreicher eschews any form of government or imagined more benevolent 
governmental replacements ["institutions"], he needs to provide an alternative and, as 
already mentioned previously, he does: "relations of affinity". This is something he sees 
as intimately connected with determining the conditions of OUR OWN existence and so 
"the capacity For self-organization". But this is something we have to throw ourselves 
into and participate in For, as already suggested, such relations are not superficial or 


notional and cannot just happen. Therefore: 


"We need to intentionally create the opportunity for encounters, discussions and debates in 
which our ideas, aspirations and visions of the revolutionary struggle can come into 
contention, where real affinities and real conflicts can come out and be developed—not 
with the aim of finding a unifying middle ground in which every one is equally compromised, 
but to clarify distinctions and so discover a real basis for creating projects of action that 
aren't simply playing the role of radical, activist or militant, but that are real reflections of 


the desires, passions and ideas of those involved." 
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The personal connection here is key and needs to be repeated over and over again in our 
thinking to emphasise its importance. This is not a matter of "the cause" or "a 
movement". It is something volitional, something desiring, a matter of what we want and 
are moved by. It is about genuine emotional connections that speak from the heart of 
our being. This is why Landstreicher goes on to say that "formality undermines the 
possibility of affinity" for if affinity is a matter of these things, and so genuine 
connections, then "formality", as something detached and processual , cannot achieve it. 
Landstreicher re-emphasises this again when he says that "Relationships of affinity are 
the necessary basis of self-organization on the most basic daily level of struggle and of 
life. It is the deep and growing knowledge of one another that provides the basis For 
developing projects of revolt that truly reflect our own aspirations and dreams, for 
developing a shared struggle that is based in the recognition and, at its best, the 
passionate enjoyment of our very real and beautiful differences." Landstreicher can also 
give a further reason for relationships of affinity though when he adds: "In the 
relationship of affinity, a new way of relating free From all roles and every hackneyed 
social relationship already begins to develop, and with it an apparent unpredictability 
that the authorities will never understand." IF institutions and formal organisations have 
their processes, their hierarchies and their systematic natures, what they are opposed 
with is the honesty and reality of true affinity, something which does not rely on a 
system or overarching organisation at all but the lived bond between people who share 
their proclivities and their lives in voluntary union. It is, in a way, just like the navies of 
sovereign countries and the pirate bands that formed from those who had run away 
From them: voluntarism is stronger than coercion, affinity defeats oppressive hierarchy 


or Forced relations. 
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So, to repeat, the anarchist point here is to act without permission, to act for ourselves 
according to our own desires and to join in union with others based on relations of 
genuine and tested affinity in order to attack the institutionalised status quo. Therefore, 
as Landstreicher says moving into his series titled "Against the Logic of Submission", "we 
anarchists consider ourselves to be in revolt at every moment of our lives and attack this 


social order without worrying whether 'the time is ripe’." But he wishes to describe a 


necessary attitude here which | shall quote in Full: 


"But equally important is the anarchist recognition of the primacy of the actual, living 
individual (as opposed to the collectivized cog and to the abstract concept of the individual) 
is the recognition that we need to become a certain sort of being, a being capable of acting 
on our own terms to realize our own desires and dreams in the face of the most fierce and 


powerful enemy: this entire civilization—the state, capital, the technological system... 


To live as a rebel, as a self-willed anarchist revolutionary, requires a great deal of will 
determination and spirit in the face of dizzying odds. Thus, one essential aspect of 
developing an insurrectional practice is the transformation of oneself into such a spirited, 
willful being. Such a transformation does not take place through therapy but through 
attacking the social order both in its manifestations in the world and in oneself and one’s 
relationships. An uncompromising cruelty may prove essential to this task, because there 
are so many chains to be broken, so many limits to be destroyed. As one comrade has said, 
the individual quest is 'the appropriation of everything that has been subtracted from him 
through family, school, institutions, roles, in order to find his specificity, totality, 
universality, lost... in the process of domestication and the construction of symbolic 


culture.’ So the point is to make the decision to take one’s life back in its totality, a decision 
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that requires just the sort of ferocity that will be necessary to demolish this society. And 
such a decision will transform all one’s relationships, demanding a clarity that will leave no 
room for submission to the demands of social protocol, disrespectful tolerance or pity for 
those who fear the energy of unchanneled desire more than its suppression. In making this 
decision (and the decision is only truly made as one acts to realize it), one is completely 


rejecting the logic of submission that dominates most relationships." 


This reads to me as taking on an existential character. Read, for example, what 
Landstreicher says in a Further essay about this topic, something he imagines as a project 


of living "a projectual life": 


"At present, so many of us are so careful, so apologetic, ready to distance ourselves from 
even our most radical and defiant acts. This indicates that we have not yet understood 
what it means to live our lives projectually. Our actions are still tentative, not full of 
ourselves, but stepped into lightly with a readiness to withdraw at the least sign risk or 
danger. Contrarily, the development of an anarchist projectuality requires that one immerse 
oneself into what one does without holding back, without hedging one’s bets. Not that this 
immersion is ever a finished project. It is a thing in motion, a tension that must be 
perpetually lived, perpetually grappled with. But it has been proven over and over and over 
again that hedging one’s bets as surely brings defeat as surrender. Having taken this 
responsibility for our lives, there is no room for half measures. The point is to live without 


measure. Longer chains are chains nonetheless." 


Thus, it is about more than seeing ourselves as othered versions of capitalist citizens or 


liberal individuals in a "democratic" world. It is about more than seeing ourselves as 
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members of a state that the world has arbitrarily sorted us into as it assigns us our place. 
This, let us not forget, is the order we should all reject and refuse. It is this order that 
makes us outlaws and illegal because of who we are and what we want. We are its 
enemies. But, as Landstreicher himself expresses this thought here, this has 


consequences in terms of the state and its order: 


"In society's eyes, any refusal of its order is a crime, but this immersion into life moves 
insurgence beyond the level of crime. At this point, the insurgent has ceased to merely react 
to the codes, rules and laws of society and has come to determine her actions on his own 


terms without regard for the social order." 


So the becoming outlaws is true FROM BOTH SIDES. The state makes us outlaws in 
recognition of our decision to refuse its ways but we nonetheless determine to act in 
disregard of it even Further, and on our own recognisance, at all times anyway. This 
Landstreicher calls our "projectuality" by which he really means to indicate the mode or 
character of our life as we live it every day, i.e. as a project in itself. This is the directing 
of our agency consciously in a certain direction, something that can be met, or rejected, 
by others as we search for our relations of affinity and it is, as Landstreicher calls it, a 
"liberated desire". Through this we see affinity as a meeting and union of liberated wills 
For whatever purposes we have in doing so, a matter of passions as much as reasons. No 
wonder, then, that Landstreicher here has a piece on "free love" where he says that "The 
point is to transform ourselves into strong, daring, self-willed, passionate rebels - and, 
thus, also into strong, daring, selF-willed, passionate lovers - and this requires acting 
without guilt, regret or pity. This self-transformation is an essential aspect of the 


revolutionary transformation of the world, and we cannot let it get side-tracked..." This 
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is then about transforming our reality and making ourselves the arbiters of our own 
experience. Landstreicher says that "Free love, like revolution, acts to recreate reality in 


its own image, the image of a great and dangerous utopia" and to that | say YES! 


This, then, is a genuine act of revolt, a life project of revolting against the state in Free 
love and revolution and actually amounts, in the title of the last piece of the "Against the 
Logic of Submission" collection of texts, to "The Subversion of Existence". Landstreicher 
in fact himself says that "The desire to change the world remains merely an abstract 
ideal or a political program unless it becomes the will to transform one’s own existence" 
and with this | entirely agree. This is to make your life a "defiance of the present reality" 
and is "creating one's life as a tension towards Freedom" such that it can provide "a 
context for the actions we take" and act as "a basis for analysis". Landstreicher here 
notes that "this project is the transformation of existence in a way that destroys all 
domination and exploitation, it is inherently anti-political" and this means that it is not 
about degrees of this or that [i.e. power or domination] but is about "our desires for a 
qualitatively different existence”. It is expressly about a transformation of our existence 
which includes external circumstances as well as internal values and realities. The 
relationships with others we seek are then not just tactics or strategies but things aimed 
to be exactly actions pursued in such a direction, a matter of the path we are walking. As 


Landstreicher himself puts this: 


"If our aim is the transformation of existence, then the development of relations of affinity 
is not just a tactical maneuver. It is the attempt to develop relationships of freedom within 
the context of struggle. Relationships of freedom develop through a deep and ever 


increasing knowledge of the other—a knowledge of their ideas, their aspirations, their 
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desires, their capacities, their inclinations. It is a knowledge of similarities, yes, but more 
significantly, it is a knowledge of differences, because it is at the point of difference that 
real practical knowledge begins, the knowledge of whether and how one can carry out 
projects and create life with another. It is for this reason that among ourselves—as in our 
relationship to that which we are struggling against—it is necessary to avoid the practice of 


compromise and the constant search for common ground." 


This, | hope you can see, is about creating new life as in new forms of life which 
correspond to transformed values and flow from transformed lives. It calls for almost 
unimaginable honesty in human relations in order to achieve this from those who will 
always be fighting to change from the people the world created them at first to become. 
It is an act of self-willed transformation that will never end so long as we live in which 


the temptation to false relations will always be areal and present danger. 


But where does that "temptation" come from? In a collection of pieces titled "The 
Network of Domination" from 2001-2002 Wolfi Landstreicher wants to address this. 
Here we find pieces about the state, economic arrangements [i.e. capitalism], class, 
work, technology [and its increasing role in social control], property, religion, the Family, 
prison [and society's increasing nature as an open prison] and, Finally, civilization itself. 
These, put together, are the main elements in what Landstreicher conceives of as a 
network of interests which come to dominate and shape society - and so all relationships 
within it. What links these things together, besides their Foul connection in this 
conspiracy to societal coercion, is that they all stand opposed to ideas of acting on our 
own recognisance, to our self-organisation and self-determination. IF we had this, these 


things would not stand. In practice, then, they act as barriers to its realisation and this 
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collection of articles very much reminds me of Emma Goldman's similar calling out of 
opponents in her own essay "Anarchism: What It Really Stands For" where there, in her 
own context, she lists religion, property and government [the state] as the pre-eminent 


enemies of individual sovereignty and social harmony. 


Landstreicher here, however, begins with the state. OF this he says: 


"The state could not exist if our capacity to determine the conditions of our own existence 
as individuals in free association with each other had not been taken from us. This 
dispossession is the fundamental social alienation which provides the basis for all 
domination and exploitation. This alienation can rightly be traced to the rise of property (I 
say property as such and not just private property, because from very early on a great deal 
of property was institutional—owned by the state). Property can be defined as the 
exclusive claim by certain individuals and institutions over tools, spaces and materials 
necessary for existence, making them inaccessible to others. This claim is enforced through 
explicit or implicit violence. No longer free to grasp whatever is necessary for creating their 
lives, the dispossessed are forced to conform to conditions determined by the self- 
proclaimed owners of property in order to maintain their existence, which thus becomes an 
existence in servitude. The state is the institutionalization of this process which transforms 
the alienation of the capacity of individuals to determine the conditions of their own 


existence into the accumulation of power into the hands of a few." 


The state, then, Landstreicher sees as the "institutionalisation" of social life itself in 
effect, the means to standardising and enforcing how people shall live [there is no point 


in a standard that is not enforced]. The state makes use of laws [which can only ever tell 
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people what not to do - and then only because it will be punished if you are 
subsequently apprehended for doing it], claims a monopoly on legitimate violence, 
creates a relationship of subjects to the state [which Landstreicher terms "vassalage"] 
and engages in "social war" in order to create and maintain this situation whilst, 
additionally, through political mechanisms which today are propagandised as 
"democracy", obliging us to engage in political processes it determines in order to affect 
its outcomes. In fact, of course, this expressly political participation only really acts to 
get us to voluntarily give away our freedom of action, our acting without permission 
with which Landstreicher began his articles under the banner of "willful disobedience". 
Today, of course, many states also exist as pro-capitalist entities if, that is, they are notin 
Fact capitalist entities themselves. Certainly they, and their officers in governments, 
have relationships with those in business and who run explicitly capitalist operations 
which synchronise and result in politico-economic interests being served. Just as one 
company seeks to best its economic opponent and so take the spoil of such war so 
countries engage in the same fights as supporters and policemen and soldiers of their 
associated capitalist interests. States then, as necessarily violent actors who seek to 
deny the right to violence to all others, put the muscle and the threat into contemporary 


capitalistic arrangements of human relations and ally themselves with capital. 


IF states are going to survive, however, then the mass of people at large must be given 
something to do other than thinking of ways, or having the time to think of ways, to 
destroy them. One thing states achieved in arriving at their present state was the 
robbing of millions of people of the capacity "to determine the conditions of their own 
existence". This was an action not just necessary to the survival of the state but also to 


the increasing rise of capitalism as an increasingly unimpeachable practice of human 
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relations. What both together achieve, as Landstreicher notes, is to make it virtually 
impossible For most people to create the lives and relationships they might desire if they 
had a choice. These two entities work together to restrict that choice and, if possible, to 
Force only one choice - that of the societal drone coerced to capitalism and states. For 
such people the economic reality of life is that "Our lives have been divided into units of 
measured time that we are compelled to sell in order to buy back our survival in the 
Form of bits of the stolen lives of others that production has transformed into 
commodities for sale. This is economic reality." The three "most Fundamental 
institutions" of this reality Landstreicher delineates as "property, commodity exchange 
and work". The result of all this is that, essentially, most people are turned into wage 
slaves, people who must work under capitalist conditions in order to live under a rule of 


capitalist economy. As Admiral Ackbar might've said, "Its a trap!" 


This trap has several aspects, however. The first is class which, at a basic level on an 
economic scale, can be split into the dispossessed and those who possess the wealth 
[the haves and the have nots]. Obviously the dispossessed number a lot more and so, 
equally obviously, they need to be kept under control and occupied lest they realise their 
vast numerical advantage and the power to act for themselves that it hides. [Here mass 
media, owned and controlled by billionaires, does its duty keeping people occupied and 
Fighting amongst themselves, never with their eyes on the actual target and always ripe 
For a new distraction — one very good reason why you should never use it.] What one 
could get here is some kind of class narrative such as socialism or Marxism provide but, 
aside from the obvious truth that most people are dispossessed and deliberately 
hampered in this society from acting for themselves, it has never really appealed to me 


since | do not identify myself as the member of a class, dispossessed or otherwise. My 
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aim is not to take control of the means of production, or some such, but to decide my 


own life generally. Landstreicher takes much the same approach when he writes: 


"Because there is no common positive project to be found in our condition as proletarians— 
as the exploited and dispossessed—our project must be the struggle to destroy our 
proletarian condition, to put an end to our dispossession. The essence of what we have lost 
is not control over the means of production or of material wealth; it is our lives themselves, 
our capacity to create our existence in terms of our own needs and desires. Thus, our 
struggle finds its terrain everywhere, at all times. Our aim is to destroy everything that 
keeps our lives from us: capital, the state, the industrial and post-industrial technological 
apparatus, work, sacrifice, ideology, every organization that tries to usurp our struggle, in 


short, all systems of control." 


In other words, our struggle is not simply to "take charge" where "take charge" refers to 
anything past our own lives. Landstreicher's vision, again as mine, is a free network of 
human interactions where all these human beings are responsible for their own lives and 
decisions in a context of Free association. Here he talks about developing "new ways of 
relating based on self-organisation" - which is exactly the point. IF this were put into 
practice then "taking charge" at the macro-level of the state would cease to exist all by 
itself and corporations would collapse overnight as human beings insisted on their 
egoistic will to self-determination. Instead of living under centralising control, things 


would automatically decentralise as the effect of this activity. 


It is to belay this possibility, however, that the "deadly alienation of our existence" under 


oppressive capitalist authoritarianism takes place. It is a system of relations determined 
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to undermine our ability to live and act for ourselves. It literally wants to determine your 
day and remove choice from you - starting with when you get up. It wants most of your 
day to be filled with work and so to take place at the behest of a boss and this 
organisation of human life literally gives you no time but to do what's required to keep 
this job which has been manufactured as your daily means of survival. Do what your boss 
says and keep him pleased otherwise you might lose your job. [So keep a bottle handy to 
piss in so that you are not pulled up for taking a toilet break.] In a machine world human 
beings essentially become machine parts and large numbers of people today are 
essentially parts on a production line just making sure various processes continue to 
take place. IF they could be replaced by actual machines they would be [as those from car 
plant workers to checkout people in supermarkets have been] and its only because other 
machines haven't been invented yet that they aren't. Doesn't that make you Feel 
valuable? Its not really so different From the colonial plantations where slaves were 
Forced to work or die. Today, in most places, we cannot make people work or die directly 
anymore so a system had to be invented which essentially does the same thing but more 
indirectly. Capitalism today robs you of your life and forces you to work at a job for a 
boss to survive. Your boss is, in this case, not going to kill you if you don't work but he 
will carry on, unconcerned, if you don't work and die as a consequence of your poverty or 


by being severely hampered in your ability to participate in a capitalist society. 


On numerous occasions Wolfi Landstreicher, in such discussions, points out how "an 
integrated system of techniques, machinery, people and materials" that has been 
created through political and economic means [by creating certain standard 
relationships] has been "designed to reproduce the social relationships that prolong and 


advance its existence." This extends to technology which Landstreicher sees as 
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"reproducing" relationships "in accordance with the needs of the ruling system". Here 
we see the importance of not just how we act or what we want but how we relate with 
anybody - for itis in this relating that our society is created. It is then also in this relating 
that our form of life is created and what is and is not possible is Found. Under 
authoritarian capitalism [my conjunction and shorthand for the dominant political and 
economic thinking of our day] relationships are formed in order to perpetuate social 
control. It Follows, as consequence, that what is created by that system is a Function of 


that system and in order to Further or reproduce it even more so. Thus: 


"the industrial system was not simply (or even primarily) developed because it was a more 
efficient way for manufacturing goods. Capitalists are not particularly interested in the 
manufacturing of goods as such. Rather they manufacture goods simply as a necessary part 
of the process of expanding capital, creating profit and maintaining their control over 
wealth and power. Thus, the factory system—this integration of techniques, machines, 
tools, people and resources that is technology as we know it—was developed as a means 


for controlling the most volatile part of the production process— the human worker." 


The key point to note here is that technology is not "neutral" - as so many of its 
advocates try to trick us into believing. It is, in Fact and in modern understanding of the 
term in terms of what it actually produces, "part of the structures of domination". In 
many cases it is an aid to the domination - and not here simply in terms of human 


surveillance but of the domination of the planet, and its resources, by human beings. 


This is a book about thinking, however, and none of this would be possible but for the 


thoughts that we allow ourselves to be inhabited by. One absolutely key thought here is 
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"property". Property is itself, even at its most basic level, an assumption. Why, for 
example, would someone imagine that they can own land? What about their relation to a 
given piece of land [land, of course, does not itself come in "pieces" but is simply 
continuous] makes them think it is "theirs"? Historically, however, and not least as a key 
precursor to the creation of capitalist states, people absolutely did imagine that land 
could be owned and that this ownership gave rights to some and took them away from 
others. [We have already seen earlier in this chapter how that move is vital if you want to 
make lots of people dependent on work for others in order to survive, a move which 
creates a mass of people ripe for exploitation and coercion.] The fact is that, in order to 
create this prison of states and capital people have absolutely had to imagine that they 
could own things exclusively and enforce those ownership rights onto others. Capitalism 
wouldn't work at all unless they did. It is because "this is mine and not yours" that you 
are forced to struggle For "yours". IF this was neither mine nor yours then anyone could 
use it and people might even quite willingly share it [since no one would imagine they 


owned it]. 


Property, then, is not really about ownership or possession. Its about relationship. As 


Landstreicher explains this: 


"we must look at property as a social relationship between things and people mediated by 
the state and the market. The institution of property could not exist without the state that 
concentrates power into institutions of domination. Without the laws, the arms, the cops 
and the courts, property would have no real basis, no force to support it. In fact, it could be 
said that the state is itself the instituting of property. What is the state if not a network of 


institutions through which control over a particular territory and its resources is asserted 
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and maintained by force of arms? All property is ultimately state property since it exists only 


by permission and under the protection of the state." 


| like this last point and the analysis it examples. Because we have invented property and 
states to be the things we think them to be today, in effect all property is state property 
since the state can at any time make the claim that this particular piece of property is its 
property - and can act to seize it. Once you accept that then you are basically saying that 
all property is guaranteed by the state and is only really on loan to anyone else in lieu of 
the state deciding it is its own. But what you are then saying is that property is where 
the state's presence as an actor which aims to disable your own ability to act For yourself 
begins and ends. "Property" is actually the border of the state - as Landstreicher has it. 
You can't just walk into a store, take what food and other goods you need to survive and 
remain healthy, without paying for it and even if its an emergency that you need it. 
Everything in that store is "property" and so under the state's protection. The state 
insists on rules of relationship between people thought of as actual or potential 
property owners and requires a certain relationship between them which constrains our 
ability to act for ourselves. You can't, as Gerrard Winstanley soon found out in mid- 
seventeenth century England, just turn up on a piece of land and start building a house 
and planting crops. IF you could, capitalism would be dead in the water as people 
provided for themselves from their own efforts. The trifecta of state, capitalism and 
property is how that ability is, in Fact, fatally undermined as it institutes that the state's 
permission is required in order to act in a context in which ways of relating to and with 
each other is strictly controlled. Thus, "the world of property, ruled by the market and 
the state, is an impoverished world where lack, not satisfaction, permeates existence." 


This "lack" is deliberately created in order to control. 
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Consequently, and ultimately: 


"we must attack the institution of property, every physical, legal, moral or social fence. This 
attack begins from the desire we each have to take back our life and determine it on our 
own terms. Every moment and every space we steal back from this society of production 
and consumption provides us with a weapon for expanding this struggle. But, as one 
comrade wrote: '...this struggle is widespread or it is nothing. Only when looting becomes a 
large-scale practice, when the gift arms itself against exchange value, when relationships 
are no longer mediated by commodities and individuals give their own value to things, only 
then does the destruction of the market and of money - that's all one with the demolition 
of the state and every hierarchy - become a real possibility’, and with it the destruction of 
property. The individual revolt against the world of property must expand into a social 
revolution that will break down every fence and open every possibility for individual 


realization." 


This is why things like open commensality, mutual aid and giving things as gifts are 
revolutionary ways of thinking which attack and, where practised, destroy our present 
coercive relationships - for they introduce new ways to act with each other. Practised 
habitually, they would reconfigure property and destroy capitalism because these things 
require things to be exclusive and controlled rather than open and free. Refusing to 
count the cost destroys the mentality of "everything has a price" because if you don't 
count the cost then nothing has a price. IF you share then deliberate collusion to 
maintain scarcity or exclusivity is swept aside. We can behave differently towards each 
other and maintain different relations between ourselves. We have simply been taught 


otherwise and forced, on ultimate pain of violence, to maintain certain relations 
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between ourselves and ignore others. Capitalist society is a political, economic, moral 
and intellectual prison - and there are lots of both voluntary and coerced prison guards 


making sure we behave as required. 


Historically, some of these guards have been religious - which is a subject Wolfi 
Landstreicher also addresses. The two points | take from his analysis of this in his piece 
are that, first, the history of religion is really a history of property and the state as 
religious institutions, perhaps whilst Focusing on kingdoms of heaven, went about 
building, or colluding with, kingdoms on earth and, second, their focus on "the sacred" is 
actually a focus on things they have themselves consecrated. In both of these activities 
we see how religion, like states, act to constrain the free will of people at large, 
denuding them of their ability to selforganise, both materially and 
morally/intellectually. Under the guise of the spiritually consequential, they behave in 
ways very temporally consequential. One of the major ways they have done this, 
historically speaking, is through promotion of "the family", another subject 
Landstreicher addresses. The Family is perhaps the most insidious institution in any of 
our lives because it is both so intimate and immediate, the reason any of us are actually 
alive to begin with. But that does not make it any less controlling or potentially 
dangerous to the goal of "self-organisation”. Everyone will know, for example, how there 
is a tendency in parents to regard their children as their possessions and things to be 
dominated and bent to their will. Aside From the obvious effects of this, we might ask 
what it teaches the child subject to it. The Family is, then, easily characterised as both 
dominating and hierarchical [the latter being a word taken from religion in that it 
originally referred to an order of priests] but can also Fulfil the role Landstreicher often 


refers to of the institution which exists to reproduce the relations apparent in society. 
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Obviously, in capitalist-authoritarian times this is not a good thing but no relation is 
beneficial to the principle of self-organisation if it imagines that one Family member is 
the head of others or a male is the head of a Female, etc. Thus, even in our most intimate 
relations of love and family inauthentic and dangerous ideas can flourish if we allow 


them to. 


All such relations, in modern context, are in Fact consequent on the PRISON SOCIETY we 
have built as Benthamite ideas of panopticons became enculturated lived realities. There 
are, for example, plenty of buildings, including private homes, in my neighbourhood, as 
I'm sure there are in yours, which have "security cameras". Some of these are "Ring" 
cameras that are associated with the company Amazon who, in some jurisdictions, have 
shared their footage with police departments. Such devices, along with publicly Funded 
and sited cameras, essentially become part of a 24 hour surveillance culture of devices 
which are constantly reporting on public activities. [OF course, when Landstreicher was 
originally writing we were not yet quite at the broadband age and so streaming 
surveillance Footage of public activities was at that time not possible. But he does 
include a footnote warning about the potential for police departments, and others, to 
track us through cellular phones. Now, of course, our phones, should we have them - and 
| don't - can track us and tell anyone with the authority to want to know who we are by 
cross-checking every search, browser use and message sent that we have ever made. Our 
phones can contain all our personal details and betray everywhere we've been and 
everything we've done in a huge capitalist-inspired move towards betraying ourselves. It 
is sometimes said, in fact, that various secret services have a "record everything" 
mentality in regard to the proliferation of electronic devices now in service which can 


track and record us.] 
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All this amounts to a prison society, the product of mentalities of social control which 
see personal agency as the problem to be combatted and replicating prison conditions in 
public society as the solution to this problem. Never before has society had so many 
examples of cameras, recording devices, trackers, surveillance equipment, armed guards, 
police and computer analysis of public movements at its disposal in order to manage 
social and even private activity. As Wolfi Landstreicher saw it even in 2002 when writing 
about this, this "methodology of imprisonment", which is one with a methodology of 
police and policing, is gradually, and consistently, "being imposed over the whole social 
landscape". As Landstreicher then goes on to note himself, in addition, the target of all 
this activity is US, every one of us, the ordinary Joe or Josephine. We are ALL watched 
and not just some, the so-called "dangerous" ones who might do things "we" don't want 
them to do. We are ALL watched, all monitored, all under suspicion. Allied to a class 
analysis of this, we might say that the haves are monitoring the have nots or the 
privileged are using their power to monitor the underprivileged. IF you wish to dispute 
this analysis ask yourself what rights YOU have to monitor anyone or put them under 
surveillance, let alone what ability you have. IF you wish to monitor a billionaire like Elon 
Musk, for example, as people have tried to do in relation to his private planes, he very 
quickly becomes agitated about it and threatens all kinds of retribution, claiming it puts 
him in danger [even though this information is publicly available anyway as a matter of 
air traffic information]. But he doesn't like it. Well why should we either? Is privacy only 


For the billionaires? 


The issue here, as Landstreicher contends, is that: 
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"From the perspective of the rulers of this world, we are, indeed, all criminals (at least 
potentially), all monsters threatening their tranquil sleep, because we are all potentially 
capable of seeing through the veil of the law and choosing to ignore it and take back the 


moments of our lives whenever we can on our own terms." 


Self-organisation [which in this case can also be described as either autonomy or agency] 
is an ever-present threat to those who want to organise others and make self- 
organisation impossible. So all those who may spontaneously decide to self-organise are 
then to be regarded as a threat to the self-designated organisers - just like, earlier on in 
this lengthy preface, the sailors were a potential threat to the navies they wanted to 
desert From in the seventeenth century but were prevented From doing so by the threat 
of violence and death. What one can say about this is that such a system cannot be 
reformed. One cannot keep this system but make it a bit nicer. The prison is the prison 
regardless of any small comforts or niceties and the person who simply requires their 
Freedom from prison walls will accept nothing less than freedom From its constraints 
and the opportunity to take their life into their own hands and live on their own terms. 
Consequently, the prison society, as a very idea and at its Foundations, must be attacked 


and its destruction, escape From its clutches, is our only possible destination. 


As an "afterword" to all this commentary on "the network of domination" Landstreicher 
offers a few short thoughts on "civilization" - on the basis that all he has so Far discussed 
in this mini-collection of texts actually really amounts to civilization itself. But, as 
Landstreicher rightly diagnoses, the problem here is exactly what we think "civilization" 
actually is to begin with, a thorny problem many attempt to wrestle with. Here 


Landstreicher comes to the conclusion that civilization is "a network of institutions, 
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structures and systems that impose social relationships of domination and exploitation" 
or, in other words, is a society "comprised of the state, property, religion (or in modern 
societies, ideology), law, the patriarchal Family, commodity exchange, class rule— 
everything we, as anarchists, oppose." Putting it yet another way, Landstreicher adds 
that "what all civilized societies have in common is the systematic expropriation of the 
lives of those who live within them" and what it amounts to, for him, is the 
"domestication" of the mass of people in such societies. Therefore, "Civilization is thus 
the systematic and institutionalized domestication of the vast majority of people in a 
society by the few who are served by the network of domination." This is all very neat 
and tidy in terms of Landstreicher's own rhetoric and it balances up nicely with a desire 
to promote "becoming uncontrollable individuals capable of making and carrying out the 
decisions that affect our lives in Free association with others." But is it a useful definition 


of "civilization"? 


IF you have read David Graeber and David Wengrow's various writings over several years, 
and especially their book written together, The Dawn of Everything: A New History of 
Humanity, the answer is certainly not. All Landstreicher has done is list civilization's 
Failures and take them for the whole. Against such things, and such civilizations, all 
freedom-loving anarchists would pour scorn and pledge their revolt against them. But 
Graeber and Wengrow, in their book, say that civilization doesn't have to be like that and 
they posit times and places in the human past when it wasn't, adding in what is needed 
to make civilization a positive experience to the pot as they go. Surely Landstreicher's 
own arguments suggest that people interacting with each other that come to amount to 
societies and civilizations need not always exhibit the networks of domination 


Landstreicher has here detailed? What else are we imagining in terms of positive 
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possibilities if not that civilizations could potentially be other than that which our 


current experience of them is? 


The issue here is that Landstreicher cannot imagine any civilization that, in his words, 
accommodates "the reappropriation of life by individuals who have been exploited, 
dispossessed and dominated". He largely equates "civilization" with "institution" and 
sees this as a necessarily constraining, controlling entity that Fetters the possibility for 
self-organisation. Graeber and Wengrow, on the other hand, as Folks much more open to 
ideas such as those put forward for imagined emancipatory civilizations by people like 
Murray Bookchin [one of the chapter titles in their book is even "the ecology of 
Freedom", itself a title of one of Bookchin's most famous books], do not take the worst 
examples and possibilities of civilization for the phenomenon as a whole. They can 
imagine [and, if talking about past examples they have discovered, call up from an 
imagined past] much more emancipatory civilizations than Landstreicher finds himself 


capable of. In this, | Find myself torn, having in the past spoken to both agendas. 


In the end, however, | must come down in favour of Landstreicher and | do so on the 
basis of asking the question "Is a civilization, thought of as what Landstreicher calls a 
‘universal social model’, even desirable?" My answer to that question is "No" as 
Landstreicher's "innumerable [social] experiments varying drastically from place to place 
and changing over time" seems far more reflective of the ethos of relations marked by 
autonomy, agency, free association, affinity and decentralisation [i.e. self-organisation] 
that | have spoken to before. Whether a uniform model of social relations could ever 
now be benevolent or not, and there will continue to be anarchists like Bookchin and 


Graeber, both now deceased, who continue to imagine so, it seems to me that the 
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priority is keeping the idea of self-organisation before us, regardless of form, even if 
that only ever results in numerous endless experiments in bringing it to fruition in 
human relations in the Face of oppressive attempts to control the whole social sphere. In 
other words, self-organisation is the principle we seek to enculturate whether it ends up 


in a civilization or not. A universal organisation is NOT an anarchist goal. 


| need to cut my tour through Wolfi Landstreicher's Willful Disobedience short now and 
round this all up lest this book become all preface. | have, in this chapter, provided some 
opening thoughts on guerrillas [and guerrilla mind], on pirates and their piracy, and on 
anarchy and acting like an anarchist. | see connections and similarities between them and 
some | have brought out. But | have not brought them all out and | leave these 
descriptions open so that readers may think for themselves about similarities and 
differences in regard to them and their contexts. The key point | am trying to get across 
here in this opening is that this is a book about intellectual, moral, social, economic and 
political independence. It is about thinking oppositionally to the way the authoritarian 
society which you live in wants to organise you. This book is about anarchy in every 
respect and so it is about self-organisation in every respect. That's why this book opens 
talking about guerrillas, about pirates and about what an anarchist is and does. IF you 
have that thought set in your mind, and perhaps some ideas about where we might take 
that that are beginning to form already like seeds in your mind, then perhaps we can 


actually begin with this activity For real and live it out authentically in lives of Free spirit? 
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First Thoughts: Do Not Fall into The Trap of Words 


PLEASE DO NOT FALL INTO THE TRAP OF WORDS 


Please do not Fall into the trap of words. 


Without judgment, evaluation or significance what is there to be desired? 


Stop trying to change. 


Before the word “nihilism,” what is nihilism? 


Everything that is? 


Without the concept of location, where are you? 


Right here? 


Why did someone sit staring at a wall For nine years? 


Because she did. 


What was she expecting to get? 
Nothing. 
And what was she doing? 


Staring at a wall. 


Anything that happens is the name of a perception. 
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Right and wrong, 
Wrong and right. 
Without the illusion of a Fiction 


How would we know who we were or that we were? 


Before words are there teachings? 


Before words is there instruction? 


Is there a book before the word “book”? 


A philosophy or a reality? 
What is a philosophy? 
What is a reality? 

Is a philosophy a reality? 


Is a reality a philosophy? 


Life is a label. 
Death is a label. 
But what is a label? 
A Fiction. 


So is there life and death? 


Seeing something as a thing 
The fiction of “is” persists. 


Without perception, the world dissolves. 
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Who were you before you were born? 


Whatever you say something is, it isn’t. 


Everything is at least a fiction. 


No knower, 

No known, 

No separation, 
No action. 
Formless Form. 
No knowing. 


No not knowing. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


You are not a person. 
There is no “self”. 
If there is no “you” 


Then nothing you say about this “you” can be true. 


Perceptions, 


Fictions, 


Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


Appearance through opposites, 
Difference an illusion, 
Separation a perception, 


Oneness a confusion. 


Might you be enlightened but not know it? 


In your bubble, what happens when the bubble bursts? 


Movement, rest. 


Rest, movement. 


You are called a “you” 
But it is not a “you”. 
What you call a “you” 


Is the name of a perception. 


You are a state. 


But there is no state. 


Perceptions, 


Fictions, 
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Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


If there is no state then where are you? 
Right here. 
But where is “here”? 


The present moment. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


Can you locate the source of a thought? 
Can you find the creator? 

Where is the start? 

What is there before perception? 
Imaginary states? 


Reflections? 


A reflection of an illusion of a metaphor of a fiction. 
A reflection of an illusion of a metaphor of a fiction. 


A reflection of an illusion of a metaphor of a fiction. 


Mind? 
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No Mind. 
Knowing? 


Not Knowing. 


We call it “the world” 

But there is no “world”. 

We see the manifestations 
But there is no manifestation. 
We become drawn in 


And become caught up in attachment. 


What does believing have to do with anything? 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


Beware of believing. 
Beware of attachment. 


Beware of what makes sense. 


So what is the situation? 


What situation? 
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A speck of dust is necessary for the universe to be. 


Words representing that which does not exist. 
Fear holds things together 


With “I don’t know” and “right and wrong”. 


The All takes a shape 
But it is still the All. 
It hurts 

But it is still the All. 
Loveless 


Still the All. 


No difference or sameness 
With All no “I” 
With death comes the death of 


nu 


“lam”. 


Perceptions, 


Fictions, 


Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


A speck of dust is All. 


What is? 
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What isn’t? 


Neither. 


Water has no colour. 
What colour is light? 
Light is a perception. 


What does light depend on? 


You add 
You take away 


Equally zero. 


No gain 


No loss 


All or Fact? 


Not zero. 


No Fixed positions 
No being 
No non-being 


In between. 


No enlightenment 
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No unenlightenment 


In between. 


Examine in between. 
Who can know it? 


There is no knower. 


Teachings teach nothing, 

They distract. 

Describing what isn’t, 

They can overpoint 

Until the medicine makes sicker 
Instead of healthier. 

Dogma becomes fundamentalism 
And the Flexible becomes rigid. 
Blind Faith and empty hope 


Are a bitter combination. 


Teachings do not teach, 
They point. 

Without rules, 

Right or Wrong, 


Discrimination. 


Dispose of the thorn before its wound 


Infects you. 


No creation 
No destruction 


No one to know 


With no one to know 


What are “same” and “different” anymore? 


Who knows what? 


What are we talking about? 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


The illusionary world 
Consciousness 
Neither 

No One 

Absolute 


Without. 


Subjectivity is mind. 
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Objectivity is mind. 
It is like looking 


In a mirror. 


Without Form or emptiness 


The mirror is smashed. 


There is no mind. 
There is no mirror. 


There is no Form. 


Beware attachment. 


Are you Free? 


Are you trapped? 


Is there mind? 


Is there consciousness? 


Has your bubble burst? 


Unaware 


Not aware. 


Perceptions, 


Fictions, 
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Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


There is not a thing 
That does not depend 
On other things, 


Mutually supporting. 


Everything is everything else. 


Interdependent, 
Relative, 
Reciprocal, 


Participatory. 


Love, 

Hate, 

Fear, 

Courage, 

Holding everything together 
Just as they are 

So that the universe 


Is just as itis. 


The blade of grass 
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Is as important as “I”. 


Sometimes the same, 
Sometimes different, 
Consciousness and 
Perceived appearances 
Exist as 

Constant change. 
What is their 


Meaning and Significance? 


Why discuss it? 


The “I” sees endless activity, 

A succession of things. 

Yet without “I” to depend upon 
There is only the Uninterrupted. 
Endless Flow, 


a had 


In which “I” partakes, 


Is the way of things. 


What does it matter if you Feel it? 
What does it matter if you don’t? 
What does it matter if you think it? 


What does it matter if you don’t? 
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What does it matter if you believe it? 


What does it matter if you don’t? 


Self will not appear from somewhere 
Unless you try to stand still. 

And then you will get gain and loss, 
Like a photograph of reality 

That is not real itself, 


That is not Endless Flow. 


IF you want to define things through perception, 
Your senses will agree with your decision. 
Consciousness, awareness, produce 

The “is”, the “was” and the “will be”. 

Concepts solidify, 


Existence is conjured. 


But what is “I-dentity”? 
What is “definition”? 
What is “perception”? 


What is “mind”? 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 


Illusions, 
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Imaginary states. 


The highest Serenity means extinction. 


Anatta, Sunyata. 


No self, emptiness. 
All. 


Endless Flow. 


Action equals action, 
Significances delude. 
Organisational structures, 


A Fiction. 


Here, there. 
There, here. 


What is “location”? 


Hate, love. 
Love, hate. 


Do they exist? 


Holy, profane. 
Profane, holy. 


What? 
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Lying, truth. 
Truth, lying. 


Fiction. 


Significance, 
An idealism. 
“Special”, 


An illegitimate distinction. 


Names given to things, 


Names for perceptions. 


The All does not need perception, 
A perceiver is equally to the side. 
Without seeing or hearing it abides, 
Without “is” or “is not” it resides. 


The Allis not awareness. 


Past... 
Present... 
Future... 


Now? 


There is no “now” 


For there is no “you” 
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Only “That” which isn’t. 


“That” which can’t be grasped. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states... 


The perceptual apparatus breaks. 


What were you 

Before you were you? 
What were you 

Before words came? 
Imagine the boundaries, 


Impose human form. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


No body, 
No form. 


No wl Lae 
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In the revelation of the All 
Things disappear. 

The All 

Extinguishes 

And things 


Are forgotten. 


Thoughts, 
No thoughts. 
Reality, 

No reality. 
Knowing, 

No knowing. 
I, 

No I. 

Self, 


No self. 


The negation is just as important 
As the affirmation. 

Each is part of the Whole. 

When there is only affirmation 


You forget you are Nowhere. 


Perceptions, 
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Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


A portal to Now[here], 


An eternal location. 


What is the meaning of the Way? 
A tree grows in the yard. 
One if you see it, 


“One” if you don’t. 


Duality, a mistake, 
Non-duality, a delusion. 
Do not be deceived by language, 


Smoke and mirrors. 


Does a dead body know what it is? 
Without knowing, 

Without deceptive consciousness, 

Without misleading awareness, 

Without the Falsehood of right and wrong? 


Does a dead body know what it is? 


Names given to perceptions 
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Do not make them so 
And by adding an abstraction 


It gains or loses no substance. 


Here 


Was 


Will be 


Illusory perceptions. 

“Wisdom contains no knowledge.” 
Without words, 

The senses. 

Without knowingness, 

Can you know yourself? 

Without words, 

What is there? 

The All, 


Without words. 


An equality of the All. 
Form, 
Emptiness. 


No better, 
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No worse. 

No higher, 

No lower. 

No senior, 

No junior. 

No beginning, 
No end. 

No earlier, 

No later. 


An equality of the All. 


What is. 

What isn’t. 

Man never went to the moon. 
No man. 

No moon. 


No went. 


Form, emptiness. 
Emptiness, Form. 


ae 


No “is”. 


Asleep, awake. 
Awake, asleep. 


Which is the dream? 
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What difference does it make? 


Enlightenment means extinction. 


Go back the way you came. 


| dreamed a world, 

And dreamed it wasn’t a dream. 
What appeared to be, 

Was. 

Analysed, 

Theorised, 

Building out the dream 

That wasn’t a dream. 
Grounded, 

Spiritualised, 

The dream that wasn’t a dream. 
How to get out 


Of the dream that wasn’t a dream? 


Place 

No Place 
Wrong place 
No wrong place 
No place. 


No world, 
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No place. 


How can the world appear without place? 


Something, 
Not something. 
Nothing, 


Not nothing. 


What is? 


What is “is”? 


The past becomes a zero 
In the light of the present, 
Dissolving into zero 
Without zero. 

Illusory cause becomes 


Illusory result. 


False conclusion, 
False solution. 
Blow out the light, 


Enlightenment means extinction. 


Perceptions, 
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Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


The dream becomes real, 

When you begin to believe it 

But it doesn’t thereby 

Stop being a dream. 

No way oul, 

Seeking Followed by more seeking, 
But what cannot be got out of 


Cannot be got into either. 


No way oul, 
No way in. 
Only dreaming. 


Only believing. 


Way, 


No Way. 


What is the cause of causes 
When here is as good as anywhere, 
When there is no start or Finish, 


When there is neither activity nor rest? 
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In the All | do not ever know that | am. 


Can you be aware of your own extinction? 


No enlightenment, 
No delusion. 
Who can add wetness 


To the sea? 


Why is this true? 


Beware the deception of words! 


Life is like noise 
Without meaning. 
Sound is like 


Meaning without noise. 


Do you understand? 


What does it matter? 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 
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Many bodies, 

Or one body? 
Without noticing, 
Or noticer, 


The All. 


Affirmation, 
Negation. 
Enlightenment, 

Not Enlightenment. 
Point of view, 


Not point of view. 


Do you understand? 


What does it matter? 


Consciousness is Nothing, 
Nothing is consciousness, 
And neither are. 

What is realisation? 

No beings, 

No duality, 

No non-duality, 

No selves, 


No things. 
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The bubble bursts. 


Teachers teach the light 

But do not know 

That what they teach as light 
Is not light. 

No location, 

No space, 

No time, 


No Form. 


What is light if what you teach is the bubble? 


Not light. 


Sentient beings with 
A point of view. 
Beings who have 

A space-time location. 


This makes manifest. 


The All cannot be manifest. 
No point of view. 

No life. 

No death. 


No existence 
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Or non-existence. 


Life being unborn 


As if it never was. 


No change, 
No growth, 
No decay. 
No hope, 


No organisation. 


A hazy mist of imaginings. 


The mist dissolves. 


Making sense is the way 


To appearance and the 


Imagining “As iF”. 
But what without 


Making sense? 


Once more, 

A cool mist. 

No body, 

No point of view. 


A cool mist. 
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The wave and the current 
Are inthe sea 
Before you can 


See them. 


The granite contains 
The statue 
Before 


It appears. 


Extinction is 
Waking up 
And the rock 


Remains untouched. 


What is the wetness of water? 
What is a sense of place? 
What is the appearance of stasis? 


A mirage you can’t replace. 


Perception is a thorn. 


Remove it before its 


Wound infects you. 


The mirage vanishes. 
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No mind, 


No enlightenment. 


What is before 
The birth of 
Mother and 


Father? 


A solid circle, 
Never Filled. 
Without zero, 


Never Filled. 


No infinity, 
No zero. 


No such thing as Filled. 


In the bubble 


Allis equal 


Although it appears otherwise. 


So what? 


Who can say equal or unequal? 


OF what importance is saying? 
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Journey 
On the path, 
Walking in the Way, 


Could you take a trip 


Without Fear of missing the return trip? 


No return trip. 


Its done. 


The illusion of present 
Disappears 


Becoming past... 


Past, though, 

Is not present 

And neither is it past 

For past is always experienced 


In the present. 


No connection 
Which creates the self 
In networks 


Of time. 


What stories will be made up now? 
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Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


No time, 


No self. 


“The monkey grabs 


At the reflection in the moon.” 


The sound appears, 
Meaning without noise. 
The light, 

Reveals the bubble 
And you say, 

“| see!” 

The mind perceives... 


Its own reflection. 


The bubble bursts, 
No light, 


No sound. 


Same, 


Without same. 
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Beware 


The delusional light of awareness! 


Within the bubble 
There is relationship 
Yet what has 
Anything to do with 


Anything else? 


Experiences are 

Relations 

Which lead 

From experience to experience 


Eternally. 


This is a bubble seduction. 


Expect nothing from experiences. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


No relations. 


No relationships. 
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No reference point. 
The seduction of 


The bubble. 


A finger. 

A hand. 

A Face. 

Without location, 


Without space. 


There’s no point of view 


From no point of view. 


Perceiving, 
Deceiving, 
Illusion, 


Delusion. 


A stick burns, 

Stick, body, 

Fire, consciousness. 

When the stick burns 
Where does the smoke go? 
The answer is everywhere 


And nowhere. 
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Without a point of view, 
Without a point to view. 
Who knows anything of this? 
Without a point of view, 


Without a point to view From? 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


With nowhere to see from 
What is there to see? 

With nowhere to know from 
What is there to know? 
Without a position, 

Or Fixed point of view? 

Who sees, 

Sees what? 


Not knowing. 


No inside, 
No outside. 
No ground? 


Unseen but hard not to 
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Imagine the illusioned 
Existence, 
Hard to stop 


The dream. 


Without space 

And time 

What is being perceived? 
What can be taught? 


What can be said? 


Everything a no, 
Not, 

Nothing, 

Without. 

Not applicable. 
The dream illusion, 
No dream illusion. 


The root is without. 


Before emptiness and form, 


No thing [nothing], 


Before nature, 


No thing [nothing]. 
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Before experience and knowing? 


No thing [nothing]. 


That which comes and goes 


Is an illusion. 


That which perceives and is perceived, 


The same. 


That which explains and understands, 


Illusion. 

Treasure hunts are Fictions 
Even if they are entertaining 
And fools gold has no value 
Even if one of the words is gold. 
Awareness resides in 
Unawareness, 


An actionless action. 


Not applicable, no, without. 
That which cannot be negated. 
Not this. 


No such thing as. 


The point of view which 
Confuses 


And hides that which 
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Never was. 


Perceptions, 
Fictions, 
Illusions, 


Imaginary states. 


A you which 
Recognises you are 
Not you 

Hiding that which 


Never was. 


Actions in pursuit of reward, 
A vicious cycle. 

Realisation cannot 

Be earned. 

It cannot be 

Had, 

Possessed, 

Or experienced. 
Enlightenment means Extinction. 
Exact all your effort 

To learn: 


Effort gets you 
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Nowhere! 

You come from 
Consciousness. 
Consciousness does not come 


From you! 


Before you leave, 

Turn off the light! 

Enlightenment means extinction! 
Without a soul to know it, 

What is? 

What isn’t? 

A perceiver, 

And a body appears. 

A perceiver, 

And an atom appears. 

A perceiver, 

And science appears. 

Can you “see” without considering? 
Can you mean without words? 

Do problems appear by themselves? 


Made 
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Was 
Am 
Will be. 


The assumptions never end. 


Teach mea word that has never existed. 


Exist without existing. 


No such thing as zero. 


Please do not fall into the trap of words. 
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First Thoughts: From Blade Runner to Transgender 


First Part: ROY BATTY, ANARCHY AND AUTHENTICITY 


The pivotal, climactic scene of the 1982 film, Blade Runner, a science Fiction classic some 
also argue is the greatest film ever made, involves the character, Roy Batty, played by 
Rutger Hauer, and the character, Rick Deckard, played by Harrison Ford. It is set during a 
dark, rainy night inhabited only by Deckard's fear and Batty’s desire for revenge. Earlier 
in the film, Deckard, the titular Blade Runner, a form of Freelance hitman employed by 
the cops, is assigned Roy Batty and his three friends, Zhora, Leon and Pris, as targets to 
be hunted to their deaths. By the time we get to that climactic scene, only Roy and 
Deckard remain. All four of Roy Batty and his Friends are replicants, near perfect replicas 
of human beings created and manufactured by the Tyrell Corporation whose head is 
Eldon Tyrell. But they have become unstable, dangerous, things with minds of their own 
instead of doing as they are told, for replicants are, in Fact, really only near human slaves. 
Some defy their human masters and then they must be destroyed. In Fact, so dangerous 
can replicants become - in several cases they are both more intelligent and physically 
stronger than human beings - that they have been hardwired with a fixed four year 


lifespan in the Nexus 6 iteration of replicants we see in the 1982 Film. 


These replicants have been banned from Earth in the setup to Blade Runner but Roy, 
Leon, Zhora and Pris have come to Earth anyway, contrary to the law, in search of the 
most valuable thing in the galaxy - more life! The latter three will die, mostly at 
Deckard’s hand, in pursuit of this but that still leaves Roy, the most intelligent and most 


dangerous of them all. So smart is Roy that he even manages to trick his way into the 
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home of his creator and “father” - Eldon Tyrell - who lives in a huge pyramid-like building 
accessible only by a singular elevator. Roy uses one of Tyrell’s Friends and employees, J.F. 
Sebastian, to get access via the elevator and, in a scene full of the meaning appropriate 
to when a prodigal son meets his Father, his creator and his God, he crushes the skull of 
all three in his manufactured hands after Tyrell tells him that there is indeed no way to 
give him more life. What's done is done, how things are is how things are. You are, dear 


Roy, what you are. 


Yet Deckard is still on the trail of Roy Batty and, having followed the trail to J.F. 
Sebastian's place, he is confronted by Pris - whom he kills. Roy returns to the dark, 
atmospheric building populated by the synthetic creatures Sebastian keeps around as 
Friends for his amusement to find Pris’ dead and bloodied body - which he briefly and 
genuinely mourns over, wiping some of her blood onto his face. Deckard takes a shot at 
Roy but fails to kill him and then Roy grabs Deckard’s gun hand through a wall, 
dislocating two of his fingers as punishment for the deaths of the females Zhora and 
Pris. Thereafter, he gives Deckard a few seconds to start running before he begins 
hunting him down, howling animal cries as he does and even though he begins to feel 
the physical effects of the fact that his own, hardwired life is nearly up. Deckard, with his 
Fairly useless right hand, tries to get away, climbing to the roof of the building, but Roy is 
never very far away and constantly taunts him. Suddenly, Roy appears on the roof as well 
just as Deckard is about to make good his escape and, in his desperation, Deckard runs 
and tries to jump to an adjacent rooftop in the opposite direction. He fails to make it and 
is left clinging precariously to a steel girder that juts out From the roof. Roy follows him 
and makes the jump easily, he walks to Deckard and, standing over him, says, “Quite an 


experience to live in fear, isn’t it? That’s what it is to be a slave.” 
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Deckard, tired, injured and soaking wet through in the constant rain, cannot hang on to 
the girder any longer. As a final act of defiance, knowing he is going to Fall to his death, 
he spits in the direction of Roy Batty before relinquishing his grip on the slippery metal... 
but then a twist! Roy reaches forward and grabs Deckard by the left wrist just in time 
and lifts him up onto the rooftop where he drops him down again. For a moment there is 
more tension as Deckard backs up to a part of the building jutting upwards from the roof 
- does Roy plan to kill Deckard with his bare hands as he had killed Tyrell? It seems not 
for Roy, bare-chested, bloodied and holding a dove in his left hand, sits down, cross- 
legged, on the rainy rooftop and gives one of the most memorable and meaningful 


speeches in film history as the helpless, injured Deckard looks on: 


“I've seen things you people wouldn't believe. Attack ships on fire off the shoulder of Orion. 
| watched C-beams glitter in the dark near the Tannhduser Gate. All those moments will be 


lost in time, like tears in rain. Time to die.” 


And with that, Roy Batty bows his head in the rain and dies, the hard limit of his life 


reached. The dove, released from his grasp, flies away, a metaphor for Roy’s free spirit. 


It is Rutger Hauer himself who has remarked, before he sadly passed away in 2019, 
ironically also the year in which Blade Runner and so Roy Batty’s own death is set, that 
this speech Roy gives, something which Hauer himself heavily modified without director, 
Ridley Scott’s, knowledge, is not really connected to the rest of the film. Most of the Film 
plays out as a film noir, “good guy versus bad guys” kind of film. But this disconnected 
speech, the only real insight we get into the psyche of the replicants in the Film besides 


the necessary plot point that they want to live longer than they have been created to, 
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Fundamentally changes all that. Is it not now the case that the “good guy” in Blade 
Runner is, in fact, Roy Batty? Is it not now the case that, in the light of this speech, 
Deckard is an inauthentic man trapped in a system in which he must kill beings on 
someone else’s say so, an act of bad Faith in the fiction of a self that has been assigned 
him by others that he cannot escape from? Is not the whole human system of control 
that creates, determines and destroys here exposed as venal, cruel and ingenuine, a 
matter of naked domination and coercion? Is not the dying Roy's choice to save 
Deckard's life, a thing he did not need to do and which would have had no consequences 
for anybody since Deckard was going to die by not being able to hold on any longer 
anyway, the most human act in the Film? As Rutger Hauer himself has said, Roy wanted 
to “make his mark on existence... the replicant in the final scene, by dying, shows 
Deckard what a real man is made of.” He does this by an extreme example of 
authenticity and self-actualisation, an act of anarchy in which he rebels from every 


expectation of his being and himself. 


Roy Batty is a replicant, a being who was created by another species to be its slave. They 
determined everything about what he would be even up to and including the point at 
which he would die. But Roy and his three Friends are not willing to accept that. They are 
beings in their own right [a theme the later sequel Blade Runner 2049 will take up] and, 
as such, they have their own ideas about that, their own conscience and their own will. It 
was the human beings who gave them these things. But now the question that is raised 
by Roy in his authentic action in voluntarily saving Deckard is “What makes you most 
human?” and the answer comes back “acts of self-actualising authenticity” - becoming 
who you are [something which can only, Finally, be arbitrated by you yourself]. Yet, in 


this salvatory moment, Roy Batty defines not only himself but, in the context of the film, 
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he also defines the humanity that hunts him and his Friends down as well - as his action 
to save Deckard is clearly the most consequentially human thing that takes place in the 
Film. He shows Deckard what a human being is and makes the claim that, rather than a 
created machine, a human biology project, a mere tool and a slave, replicants are people 


too. 


This is ironic when read against the film’s script in which Eldon Tyrell, a mere 
commercialist, a businessman, an example of the inauthentic humans who buy and sell 
and use without ever knowing who they are, often by means of the power to dominate, 
says that the motto of the Tyrell Corporation is “More human than human”, a slogan to 
sell his product, which is all Roy Batty and his friends are to him. But not so to Roy! In his 
voluntary and needless actions Roy proves that, without ever realising it or even caring, 
Tyrell was actually right. It would have been nothing for Roy to let Deckard drop to his 
death. It makes perfect sense in the film and no one could even blame him. Deckard was 
certainly trying to kill him, after all. But Roy spares his life just because he can and, in 
doing so, he defines with crystal clarity just who and what he really is: a being who can 
define himself against his creator, in spite of the narrative the species that hunts him 
down has given him, and over and against all expectations about him. Roy creates his 
own authenticity and his own identity and says that this, in end, is what real humanity 
actually is: the act of actualising who you yourself are as a person in the anarchy of a 


world we all have the power to define. 


This realisation cannot be overestimated in its importance. In it, Roy Batty breaks all 
systems of human control and manifests a pure Form of anarchy, an anarchy which comes 


From within - which, | suggest, is where true anarchy only ever really comes from. Beside 
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him, Deckard, in director Ridley Scott’s mind also a replicant although he doesn’t know it, 
is playing the role that others have assigned him. He is the pawn, the tool, the 
inauthentic being who plays along with narrative boundaries others set for his life. But 
Roy, especially Roy, does not. In this climactic moment most of all he will not be defined 
by arole others have assigned him, a life others have dictated to him and even encoded 
into his biological make up. Instead, he will Fulfill - and more than fulfill - Tyrell’s empty, 
commercial slogan and give it the meaning that Tyrell never even realised it had and he 
will do that by defining what real humanity actually is - rising above the control, the 
human narratives about identity and place and assigned meaning, to recreate himself 
anew as a being who knows who he is and who decides For himself what that will be - 
expectations and Fictions of others and even biology be damned! Roy Batty here defines 
humanity because he does that thing which, as far as we know, is something only human 
beings can do - be creators themselves and say “I am this because | want to be this and | 


will be no other!” 


The ending to Roy's speech then gains a poignancy that can only be gained from 
recognising this realisation. “All those moments will be lost in time, like tears in rain.” 
Roy Batty is not a thing, a creation, one of the crowd of inauthentic, generic beings many 
human beings regularly exist as. He is not just going through the motions of a role life 
has assigned him without self-awareness or his own consciousness. He is an individual, a 
unique being, one of a kind. He is Roy Batty. No one else is. No one else ever can or will 
be. This uniqueness, this precious, singular, uniqueness, is ephemeral, Fleeting, 
temporary, contingent. It is the plaintive reflection of one who realises how important 
each person, whoever they are, is - but who also knows, in that same moment, that all 


bleeds back into one without identity, without character, without personality. Like tears 
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in rain: indistinguishable, unidentifiable. The moment of self-actualisation is also the 
moment of the realisation of one’s own annihilation. The moment of your creation is the 
moment of the recognition of your own inevitable destruction. In that moment in which 
you are most a self-defined something, you recognise that you are forever to be an 
indistinct part of the great Nothing. Yet this is not to be avoided, resisted, unimagined. It 
is to be accepted as who you are, part of that act of authenticity. And that’s why its 
highly appropriate that in this moment of such thorough-going definition and 
identification the very next action is Roy’s death. The time of such self-actualisation and 
authenticity is the “time to die”. For death is the eternity and life is only a brief Flicker in 
time, an aberration. Who you are doesn’t matter at all. But if you should rise to the 
heights to which Roy did, overcome all the fiction of others who will try to assign you a 
role for you to play out, and become who you are, then the only place to go thereafter is 
death. And to embrace it willingly as the person you have made yourself to be exactly as 


Roy Batty did. That is authenticity. That is self-actualisation. That’s the spirit! 


[Interlude] The subject for this short essay came to me as | was flitting between being 
asleep and being awake one morning - as such thoughts often do for me. But as | was 
writing it it should be unsurprising to Find that | Found its subject matter very pertinent 
to our present moment in a world of global pandemics of disease, racism and gender 
prejudice. For very many people “who they are” is the defining question of their lives, 
one which brings them heartache, trouble and real distress. In some cases, people are 
even killed For who they see themselves to be or who they are. So | do not regard this 
section of my book as dealing with a trivial matter, nor is it merely an exercise in popular 
philosophy. For people of colour, or for those who deal daily with issues of gender or 


sexuality, for example, “who they are” are consequential matters in ways that those who 
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never have to give these things a second thought probably can barely understand. | 
stand with these people and | stand against those who want to argue for the supremacy 
of one kind of person over another. In many cases, these are the constricting human 
narratives of racial or gender supremacy that self-actualised human beings have to rise 
above. | believe in everybody’s ability to define for themselves who they are and For their 
right to do so - and for that to be respected by all others. So it is not merely an 
unfortunate observation that many anonymous people who have no clue who they are, 
and have never even considered the question, quite often threaten and harass those for 
whom such questions are all too existential. | think that being Fully human, as Roy Batty 
shows, is about defining yourself, consciously and deliberately, but it is also about 
knowing and respecting who others are too. In every case. And it is also about 
recognising the anarchy of the void in which we all do that and how temporary, and so 
how precious, we all really are and could agree ourselves to be if only we had that 


awareness which Roy Batty had. 


Second Part: THE ARTIFICIAL AND THE REAL 


Blade Runner, the 1982 science Fiction Film, is not a subject | have been shy of writing 
about before. But in 2017 there came a second Film, a sequel called Blade Runner 2049, 
which expands and develops the narrative of the First film, and which must be taken into 
account as well. Now seems an appropriate time to do this, taking on board the broader 
and expanded scope that the second Film provides on the themes apparent in the First 
Film and having had some time to think about both films together. For those unfamiliar 
with these Films [a crime | would find difficult to ever forgive] they concern a Future 


Earth where “replicants” have been invented as slaves to Further human interests in 
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offworld colonies. They may be used as cannon Fodder in interstellar confrontations or 
as workers to do hazardous jobs so that a human life need not be put at risk. They are 
almost indistinguishable From human beings, have emotions and Feel pain, and are highly 
intelligent. In the original Film replicants become unstable and so are banned From Earth 
and police units are set up to track down and erase [‘retire’] any that make it there. The 
people on these units are called 'Blade Runners’. Thematically, the films have often been 
regarded as being about “what it is to be human” and replicants and humans are 
compared and contrasted. In 2049 this is expanded upon as the protagonist is explicitly a 
replicant and he has a holographic girlfriend. In this part of this chapter what | am going 
to do is assume knowledge of the Blade Runner Films, and the basic ideas involved, in 
order that | may discuss what, for me, are the interesting ideas arising. Readers lacking a 
knowledge of Blade Runner may, then, want to familiarise themselves with it First if they 
are not to get lost in, or simply miss the significance of, the Further references this 


chapter will contain. 


Both Blade Runner films Feature, as a central theme, the contrast of the artificial and 
real. Replicants are artificial and humans are real. But the more | think about this [and 
simply as a reflective and hopefully intelligent human being!], the less | like it. Why are 
replicants artificial? Because they are made? We are also made. We were not “begotten”, 
as Christian creeds try to describe Jesus Christ to avoid the humanity of birth. We were 
born but being born is being made nevertheless. So perhaps replicants are artificial 
because their making is a detailed and intentional one? But what then about human 
beings where eye colour could be selected along with athletic prowess and intellectual 
skills? What about the Fact that each human being is not a random selection of attributes 


but ones determined by a blind process of genetic evolution? It is not exactly intention, 
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fair enough, but its not the exact opposite either. IF what makes something artificial is 
that some things are chosen over others by processes outside of the control of the thing 
being created well then human and replicant are alike there too. Then there is what 
humans and replicants do and how they behave. Replicants have been expressly made on 
the model of human beings so that they can do everything that human beings can do. 
They've been given intelligence and emotions because these are seen as advantages to 
their Function. But is an artificial intelligence not simply another intelligence? Is not an 
artificial being’s emotion just another emotion? If an artificial being Feels afraid isn’t it 


actually just afraid, as we would define it? 


Let's develop this further by addressing the main character of the films, Rick Deckard. 
Deckard is the Blade Runner of the first Film and wrapped up in the final act of 2049. But 
his status [is he a replicant or a human himself?] has always been a subject of fevered 
discussion since the initial release of Blade Runner in 1982 and it has never gotten a 
definitive, universally agreed upon, answer. Not least, this is because the co-writer of 
both films, Hampton Fancher, has always wished for it to be a matter of ambiguity. Not 
knowing which he is adds to the pathos of the story. The director of Blade Runner and 
producer of 2049, Ridley Scott, has always maintained, on the other hand, that Deckard 
was a replicant - and claims to have shown this explicitly in the First Film [in the origami 
unicorn scene at the end of the versions of the Film that do not have the ridiculous 
voiceover ending]. The problem for Scott is that you don’t have to take on board his 
interpretation of what he thinks he did and its not actually too difficult to regard 
Deckard as human [which Harrison Ford himself also wants to] - which may or may not 


make a difference to how you read the films themselves. As | now think about this, 
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though, | think I've come to a new thought [for me at least]. This is that it doesn’t matter 


at all what he is. There’s no difference! 


As | have already mentioned, one of the perennial questions attached to discussions of 
the Blade Runner Films is “what it means to be human”. But | think that’s not a radical 
enough subject. The films’ discussions of replicants and humans, the real and the 
artificial, are about much more than this. They are about whether it makes a difference if 
you are “human” or not [something which involves constructing the human in so doing]. 
They might even be seen as filmic documents which suggest that humanity is no longer 
unique or special anymore or that the artificial/real distinction is empty and so collapses 
because it is based on nothing more than a desire for the human that was a fixed game 
solely arbitrated by human experience in the first place. We, humans, are prepped to 
regard the human as real and that which we make as the artificial. But the Blade Runner 
Films problematise such a distinction and threaten to overturn such a system of 
valuation. In effect, | think they say that the artificial can be artificial but also real. 
Artificial and real, therefore, are no longer antonyms. Their relationship has just been 


made much more complex, overlapping and interdependent. 


An example of this is the lead character of 2049, Blade Runner K, played by Ryan Gosling. 
K is a replicant and this is made explicit From the beginning to avoid all the “is he, isn’t 
he” questioning that revolves around Deckard in the First film. 2049 itself can be seen as 
a Film that is about the evolution of K from his obedient, slavish nature at the start of 
the Film, as a Blade Runner just carrying out the orders of his human police chief boss 
[played by Robin Wright], to the one who [spoiler alert] sacrifices his life to save Deckard 


at the end of the film. Replicants are things throughout both films that should do as they 
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are told or who, as artificial creations nominally subservient to the power of their human 
overlords, should carry out their programmed function or act according to type. But in 
both Films their denouement is found in replicants who make their own choices, who act 
contrary to command or programming or expectation. In the original film, the last 
surviving replicant, Roy Batty, chooses not to kill Deckard, even when he is completely at 
his mercy, and then dies in what can only be seen as a way barely distinguishable From 
performance poetry in which the performance is himself. Meanwhile, in 2049, K, 
despatched by a replicant resistance movement to kill Deckard who has been captured in 
order to divulge the secrets of replicant reproduction, chooses instead to save him and 
bring him to the daughter he has never seen. In both cases the question becomes how 
the artificial can act in ways indistinguishable From the real, how the distinction 


artificial/real can stand or make any sense to maintain anymore. 


| think the key to understanding this has been apparent all along and it was uttered in 
the First Film by the creator of the replicants, Eldon Tyrell: ‘More human than human is 
our motto.’ For what is an ‘artificial’ being that can self-replicate? What is an ‘artificial’ 
being that can feel, think, choose, act contrary to expectation, desire and dream? One 
thing | certainly think it is, is real. Even if that means being real and artificial [From a 
human point of view] at the same time. The reason Eldon Tyrell is right about his 
manufactured creations is that, not being human, replicants can just choose to act in 
ways that humans, at their best, would idealise anyway. These are ways such as the self- 
sacrifice of K or the unnecessary mercy of Roy Batty. This is also apparent when a 
character like Luv from 2049, in most respects a ruthless machine protecting the 


interests of her creator, Niander Wallace, is seen with tears on her Face a couple of times. 
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Here distinctions of real and artificial are simply no longer appropriate. It no longer 
matters what any of these characters are made of, what their creation process was or 
how each might classify the other. All are living, sensing, Feeling, thinking beings. Each 
have a dignity appropriate to these common facts. In this context, the slavery that one 
species holds the other in seems most inappropriate, the possessive and dismissive 
ownership that Wallace exhibits before the replicants he now controls and 
manufactures, abusive. A good example of this is the murder of the newly replicated 
replacement Rachael which Wallace uses to try to get Deckard to talk. Replicants are 
distinguished as other and regarded as things rather than people [the ultimate 
anthropocentric designation] just so they can be shot in the head when they are no 
longer of any use. This designation of ‘other’ [here ‘artificial’] is a regular human on 
human strategy integral to all Forms of slavery. [In a similar way, the ‘artificial’ K has an 
even more artificial girlfriend, Joi, programmed to be as he requires and disposable at 
the push of a button.] Yet, in truth and as a rebuke to such an attitude, replicants are 
“more human than human," capable of choosing to be that which is contrary to their 


purpose or program or Function. They can out-human the humans. 


One of the narratives hinted at but not openly pursued in the two Blade Runner films is 
that humanity itself has been devastated. It is on the edge of extinction and, more so in 
2049 at least, the environment of the home planet has been severely compromised. 
[Hence the “offworld colonies” that even the First Film referenced.] But, Following my 
line of interpretation here, we now see that replicants also seem poised to take over 
From the human beings that created them, a kind of parable of the human domestication 
of the gods before human beings did away with them in their turn. The created replaces 


the creator in what seems a central idea of 2049. This then becomes a technological 
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parable which is at once artificial and real, both about technology subsuming us but, 
somehow, humanity surviving through the technology. It becomes a hybrid future of 
electric dreams. In the context of both films the replicants are commercial products, 
made by the Tyrell Corporation in the First film and the Wallace Corporation in the 
second. But at the end of the second Film the possible Future awaits that humanity is to 
be superceded by a species it created, both a wonder and a terror if you happen to be 
human - and one in which humanity itself has been changed. Wallace, perhaps, wants it 
so that he can commercially exploit it. But how long could he do that for? How long can 
the creator domesticate, instrumentalise and use the created, or the real maintain an 
artificial distinction of ‘artificial’? The realisation starts to creep across our minds as we 
watch these films [as human beings] that here are parables we are telling ourselves 
about our own lack of permanence, our own lack of omniscience, our own inability to 
stop our own destruction and our own change. Its as if it is inevitable we will create the 
means of our own obsolescence by constantly changing into something else. We can’t 


hold back the tide. And so... Its too bad we won't live. But, then again, who does? 


[Interlude] This part of the chapter has been about ‘the artificial’ and ‘the real’ and both 
about how that distinction is itself artificial and not real but also about how we, 
assuming ourselves to be the real, surround ourselves with the artificial that it seems 
inevitable will supercede us. You need to get used to the Fact that there is no template 


and no being is set in stone. 
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Third Part: HOW CAN IT NOT KNOW WHAT IT IS? 


There is a scene near the beginning of the First Blade Runner film where our imagined 
hero, Deckard, played by Harrison Ford, has gone to the headquarters of the Tyrell 
Corporation to meet its head, Eldon Tyrell. He is met there by a stunningly beautiful 
assistant called Rachael [played by Sean Young]. Deckard is there to perform tests on the 
employees to discover if any might be replicants in hiding, synthetic beings created by 
the Tyrell Corporation, some of which have rebelled and become dangerous to humans. 
Specifically, he needs to know if the tests he has available to him will work on the new 
Nexus 6 type replicants that have escaped. Tyrell wants to see Deckard perform his tests 
on a test subject before he allows the tests to continue. Deckard asks for such a test 
subject and Tyrell suggests Rachael. The test being completed, Tyrell asks Rachael to 
step outside For a moment. Deckard suggests to Tyrell that Rachael is herself a replicant 
and Tyrell confirms this and that she is not aware of it. “How can it not know what it is?” 


replies a bemused Deckard. 


This question, in the wider context of the film and the history of its reception, is, of 
course, ironic. Blade Runner was not a massively popular Film at the time of its cinematic 
release in 1982 and was thought to have underperformed. But, over the years, it has 
become a classic, often placed in the top three science fiction Films ever made. That 
popularity and focus on it as a serious film of the genre has, in turn, produced an 
engaged fan community. One issue regarding the film, one I've already had reason to 
mention, has always been the status of Deckard himself. Could it be that Deckard was 
himself a replicant? Interestingly, as already mentioned again, those involved with the 


production of the film have differing views. Back in 2002 the director, Ridley Scott, 
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confirmed that, for him, Deckard was indeed a replicant and that he had made the film in 
such a way as this was made explicit. However, screenwriter Hampton Fancher, who 
wrote the basic plot of the film, does not agree with this. For him the question of 
Deckard’s status must forever stay mysterious and in question. It should be Forever “an 
eternal question” that “doesn’t have an answer”. Interestingly, for Harrison Ford, 
Deckard was, and always should be, a human. Ford has stated that this was his main area 
of contention with Ridley Scott when making the film. Ford believed that the viewing 
audience needed at least one human on the screen “to build an emotional relationship 
with”. Finally, in Philip K. Dick’s original story, on which Blade Runner is based, Do 
Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?, Deckard is a human. At this point | playfully need to 


ask, “How can they not agree what he is?” 


OF course, in the context of the film, Deckard’s question now takes on a new level of 
meaning. Deckard is asking straightforwardly about the status of Rachael while, perhaps, 
having no idea himself what he is. The irony should not be lost on us. But let us take the 
question and apply it more widely. Indeed, let's turn it around and put it again: how can 
he know what he is? This question is very relevant and it applies to us too. How can we 
know what we are? We see a world around us with numerous forms of life upon it and, 
we would assume, most if not all of them have no idea what they are. And so it comes to 
be the case that actually knowing what you are would be very unusual if not unique. 
“How can it not know what it is?” starts to look like a very naive question [even though 
Deckard takes it for granted that Rachael should know and assumes that he does of 
himself]. But if you could know you would be the exception not the rule, at least of the 


life on this planet. 
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| was enjoying a walk yesterday evening and, as usual, it set my mind to thinking going 
through the process of the walk. My mind settled on the subject of Fibromyalgia, a 
medical condition often characterised by chronic widespread pain and a heightened and 
painful response to pressure. Symptoms other than pain may occur, however, from 
unexplained sweats, headaches and tingling to muscle spasms, sleep disturbance and 
Fatigue. [There are a host of other things besides.] The cause of this condition is 
unknown but Fibromyalgia is frequently associated with psychiatric conditions such as 
depression and anxiety and among its causes are believed to be psychological and 
neurobiological Factors. One simple thesis is that in vulnerable individuals psychological 
stress or illness can cause abnormalities in inflammatory and stress pathways which 
regulate mood and pain. This leads to the widespread symptoms then evidenced. 
Essentially, certain neurons in the brain are set “too high” and trigger physical responses. 
Or, to put it another way more suitable to my point here, the brain is the cause of the 


issues it then registers as a problem. 


The problem here is that the brain does not know that it was some part of itself that 
caused the issue in the first place. It is just an unexplained physical symptom being 
registered as Far as it is concerned. IF the brain was aware and conscious surely it would 
know that some part of it was the problem? But the brain is not conscious: “I” am. It was 
at this point in my walk that | stopped and laughed to myself at the absurdity of this. “I” 
am conscious. Not only did | laugh at the notion of consciousness and what it might be 
but | also laughed at this notion of the “I”. What do | mean when | say “I”? What is this “I”? 
And that was when the question Deckard asks of Eldon Tyrell popped into my head: how 


can it not Know what it is? 
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This question is very on point. IF | was to say to you right now that you were merely a 
puppet, some character in a divinely created show for the amusement of some evil god, 
you couldn’t prove me wrong. Because you may be. IF | was to say that you are a 
character in some Future computer game a thousand years from now you couldn't prove 
me wrong either. Because, again, you could be - how you Feel about it and what you think 
you know notwithstanding - because we know that there are limits to our knowledge 
and we know that it is easy to Fool a human being. We have neither the knowledge nor 
the capacity For the knowledge to feel even remotely sure that we know what we are or 
what “I” might refer to. We have merely comforting notions which help us to get by, 
something far From the level of insight required to start being sure. Perhaps this is why 
the philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, wrote a whole series of notes [written up in the 
book On Certainty] discussing the idea of “being sure” as a kind of language game and 


what was involved in playing it. 


“How can it not know what it is?” now seems to me almost to be a very dumb question. 
“How can it know what it is?” now seems much more relevant and important. For how 
can we know? Of course Rachael didn’t know what she was. That is to be normal. We, in 
the normal course of our lives, gain a sense of self and our place in the world and this is 
enough for us. We never strive For ultimate answers [because, like Deckard, if we are 
lucky, we already think we know] and, to be frank, we do not have the resources for it 
anyway. Who we think we are is always enough and anything else is beyond our pay 
grade. Deckard, then, is an “Everyman” in Blade Runner, one who finds security in what 
he knows he knows yet really doesn’t know. It enables him to get through the day and 
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perform his Function. It enables him to Function. He is a reminder that this “I” is always 


both a presence and an absence, both there and yet not. He is a reminder that who we 
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are is always a “Feels to be” and never yet an “is”. Subjectivity abounds. How can it not 


know what it is? How, indeed, could it know? 


Fourth Part: IDENTITY QUESTIONS 


The Blade Runner film Franchise is currently stuck at two films, 1982's original Film, Blade 
Runner, based on the book Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? by Philip K. Dick, and the 
2017 sequel, Blade Runner 2049. Appropriately enough, should we watch both films back 
to back, we see that it is a game of two halves and two different, although 
interconnected, stories. The first film, Blade Runner, basically takes a good guys versus 
bad guys approach to the story. The bad guys here are primarily the replicants which are 
at the heart of both films. Replicants are synthetic human beings, created and designed 
by Eldon Tyrell, who essentially serve as slaves in offworld colonies. As they have been 
created to be stronger and, in some cases, at least as intelligent as human beings, the 
inherent dangers in creating them led to a failsafe approach to their creation: they were 
given a maximum 4 year lifespan. Not surprisingly, learning of their impending doom, 
some decided that they did not want to die and so set about hunting down those whom 
they thought might be able to remedy this - even though replicants are banned From 
returning to Earth. These replicants, Roy Batty, Leon, Pris and Zhora, are pitted against 
the titular Blade Runner, Deckard, played by Harrison Ford, a man of ambiguous origins 
but on the side of humans and keeping the replicants in check. As Deckard himself says, 
“Replicants are like any other machine. They're either a benefit or a hazard. If they're a 


benefit, it's not my problem.” 
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In 2049, however, the situation is somewhat different. We are told that, subsequent to 
the events of the original film, replicants were completely banned due to numerous 
rebellions. A complete blackout followed but human beings were saved by the 
technology of Niander Wallace, a man who invented synthetic food which enabled 
human beings to survive. Later on, he took over Tyrell’s work on replicants, creating 
more and improving on the design, particularly in reference to their instinct to want to 
rebel and survive on their own terms. But a further problem has been created in that it 
seems Tyrell created a replicant, a central character of the first film called Rachael, who 
was Capable of becoming pregnant. Rachael, who in Blade Runner turned to Deckard to 
escape being “retired” as a renegade replicant, had a child with him which a replicant 
underground sees as a demonstration that replicants are an autonomous species in their 
own right who should not be enslaved to human desires and control. A tame replicant, K, 
played by Ryan Gosling, who serves as a modern day Blade Runner, becomes embroiled 
in this plot when he investigates a runaway replicant, Sapper Morton, someone who 
witnessed the birth of the First replicant child. 2049 thus takes the stance of being more 
about the justice of the replicant cause rather than good “humans” hunting down “bad” 
replicants and takes a more ambiguous stance to the two sides rather than the first 


Film's approach which is more from a “humans are the good guys” point of view. 


This is a very basic setup up of both Films but there is far more going on here, in both 
cases, than such bare bones descriptions provide. We could begin with the essential 
issue behind the original Blade Runner, that intelligent, self-aware beings do not want to 
die. And why, being artificially designed to die after just 4 years, should we expect them 
to go quietly? Regardless of the violent actions of the replicants in the plot of the First 


Film, it must certainly be seen that they have something of a just cause. They are “slaves” 
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who “live in fear” in the words of the lead antagonist, Roy Batty. Yet, in this same 
character’s words, they “want more life” and, as Roy’s Famous monologue before his 
death makes clear, he is a representative of a Form of life with entirely its own integrity 
and dignity, a locus of unique experience just as worthy of existence as any other. This is 
only heightened and made even more explicit in the sequel where the fact that 
replicants can reproduce by themselves makes their status as a form of being in their 
own right all the more central to the storyline. In the case of both Films the status of 
replicants as subjugated beings is emphasised, whether in the merely commercial 
interests of their original creator, Eldon Tyrell, or in the more aggressively acquisitive 
character of Niander Wallace, a man who more openly embraces the idea of replicants as 
property and as slaves. In this respect, Wallace is much like Nathan Bateman [played by 
Oscar Isaac] From the film Ex Machina in that he regards what he makes as his property 
to do with exactly as he pleases and without any hint of a thought for the mentality or 
Feelings of that which he has created. They are things, machines, and not sentient beings 


to him, a man who regards the world as a matter of his control over it. 


In this respect, 2049 takes a somewhat hackneyed approach to its storyline in that it 
relies on an archetypal power-crazed corporate figure to act as its supreme bad guy. 
That said, Wallace is not actually in the film that much and, instead, his proxy, a Female 
replicant by the name of Luv, stands in for him to do all the killing and the rest of the 
dirty work. This is in strong contrast to Tyrell From the original Film who was seemingly 
motivated by simple commerce and so by providing a good and reliable product For 
which he would get paid. But Tyrell is not really given any underhand motives [assuming 
you do not find simple capitalism underhand, something you're entirely entitled to do]. 


Instead, it is simply assumed that commercial activities can be benevolent, if not always 
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guaranteed to work out for the common good. This, in Fact, may show up a human failing 
generally since Tyrell is pictured as a genius, the smartest of us, yet this genius, who can 
create entirely new forms of sentient life, does not have the sense to have a camera in 
the elevator that acts as the entrance to his penthouse at the top of the giant 
headquarters of his company where he lives. This oversight eventually leads to his death 
when Roy Batty uses one of his friends and associates to gain entry to the building and 
meet his maker, in order to establish if he can be given the “more life” he wants. But 
Tyrell informs him that it is impossible since he was created to last 4 years at the most 
basic of levels. Any attempts to mess with that subsequently only creates viruses which 
lead to inevitable death anyway. Roy, accepting this inevitability, kisses his “father” 
before crushing his skull, the created killing the creator as a warning to those who would 
create life for their own purposes, purposes which that so created may come not to have 
in common. The warning for human beings is clear: that they have the ability to create 
the uncontrollable, that that which has will and the ability to think For itself may choose 


contrary to the wishes of others. 


The Blade Runner films heighten the stakes in regard to the worth of intelligent beings 
of a kind different to humans by being ambiguous about the status of numerous 
characters within them. When we are introduced to Rachael we do not know if she is 
human or not. She is subsequently shown to be a replicant who did not know that she 
was, having been implanted with memories not hers to make her life seem genuine to 
her. In 2049 a major plot strand is that K, the hero of the Film, comes to believe that he is 
the child of Rachael and Deckard, having previously simply been a replicant and in 
receipt of much discrimination and abuse as the sequel shows. He is insulted to his Face 


and there is graffiti on his door, for example. K, too, starts to wonder about what he 
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thinks he knows about himself since he realises, in a way Rachael did not before Deckard 
confronted her with the possibility, that all he knows about himself, his data of a past as 
it were, could have been falsely implanted to create a life, and so an identity, that never 
was. And then, in 2049, we must consider the holographic character, Joi. Joi is K's chosen 
companion - he prefers a hologram to a physical companion of either the human or 
replicant kind - and is one of many manufactured and marketed by the Wallace 
Corporation. She is visually attractive and programmed to please her owner. Joi is like a 
holographic yet humanoid Form of a dog always pleased to see it’s master. The question 
For viewers, however, is does any of this matter? If characters are one thing and not 
another does the worth or value of their lives change? In many ways this question is of 
primary importance before or regardless of if we know the characters’ imagined “actual” 
designations - and so before we can take sides. It raises further questions of hierarchy 
and the dignity of varying forms of existence. Do, and should, beings prefer their own 


kind? 


This question of the value and worth of the various characters’ lives is played out most 
controversially with the only major character who exists explicitly as the same character 
throughout both films - Deckard himself. This ambiguity about who and what he is even 
extends to the real world, as we have already seen, in that the original director of Blade 
Runner, Sir Ridley Scott, and the co-writer of both screenplays, Hampton Fancher, 
disagree about whether Deckard is, in fact, a replicant himself or not, a plot line which 
would pre-empt that of 2049 where K, a replicant, hunts down his Fellow replicants. 
Scott insists he made Blade Runner in such a way that it becomes clear that Deckard is 
himself a replicant, ironic when the script has him express incredulity that Rachael does 


not know what she is, a puzzle he unravels for her. In that case, that Deckard is then 
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completely in the dark about his own origins and makeup is highly significant and points 
up all the identity questions both Films want to pose and which they largely hang on the 
phenomenon of memory. | will come to that shortly, but here we must go on to notice 
that 2049 wishes to remain ambiguous about Deckard himself, something which 
screenwriter, Hampton Fancher, was quite insistent must be the case. He himself is open 
to the notion that Deckard might be a replicant but he is not open to making it explicit 
either way, something which keeps all the questions about the value and worth of 
relative Forms of life in play but without making us take sides because we, the audience, 
don’t actually know what side Deckard himself, the hero of the first Film, is on. Not then 
being able to think with such a bias built in, we have to wrestle with the question of the 
worth of replicants themselves when we realise our hero might be one and neither he 
nor us might know it. It also makes us wonder, how can any of us know what we are? We 
are all, after all, only relying on what we think we remember, what we think we have 
experienced, our own sense of a self. It could, as the Blade Runner world reminds us 


repeatedly, all be False, all be an illusion, all have the status of "Fiction". 


So, as already stated above, the Blade Runner films hang a lot of identity baggage on the 
phenomenon of memory. Indeed, it might not be going too far to suggest that the Films 
almost equate the two as if identity were the same as having a memory of a past which is 
who you are. Identity, in this respect, is then conceived as a narrative of a past self which 
inevitably leads up to you and is equatable with you. In other words, if you can 
remember, or think you can remember, your 6 year old self, as Rachael does, or you 
remember hiding a wooden toy as a young boy, as K does, then this informs who you are. 
The problem is that in both these cases these memories did not belong to those who 


carried them at all. They were not the authentic or actual memories of Rachael or K. In 
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the First case they were memories implanted from Tyrell’s niece and in the second they 
were memories from Rachael's actual child, a daughter, which had been implanted in K 
since she had grown up to be a creator of memories sub-contracted to work for Niander 
Wallace. So if memory were identity Forming what kind of identity could we then say had 
been Formed in Rachael and K based on such falsehood? Who would they be then? What 
does this say about the relationship between memory and identity, something which the 
Films use symbiotically to produce stability in the replicants, believing that a stable self is 
based on having surety about who you are? We actually get a glimpse of this with 
Rachael herself when there is a scene in Blade Runner showing attraction between her 
and Deckard at Deckard's place but she tries to leave and shies away because, as she 
explains, she now cannot trust her own feelings because she no longer trusts that they 
are her own feelings since she has been constructed at such a Fundamental level with 
False memories. What we see here is that the self you construct for yourself is only as 


good as your ability to believe it. Take that ability away and what is there left? 


This memory and identity issue is not just one for science Fiction films either for human 
research into memory has revealed a great deal of Fallibility in it if we regard the proper 
operation and function of memory as “accurate recall”. There are, for example, the 
problems of the false memory and the displaced memory. Yet this idea of “accurate 
recall” is also a problematic notion in itself For if something happens at which we are 
present - giving us a scenario which we can potentially remember - what counts as having 
“accurately recalled” the scenario? Can memory, so configured, not fall into the trap of 
imagining that there is just one narrative which is perspicuous to a Fundamental level 
and able to entirely and Fully describe “what happened” as if this were a philosophical 


possibility, thus completely sidestepping the philosophical claims of hermeneutics which 
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insist that any and all interpretation of events takes place from a point of view and so is 
"partial" and "interpretive" whatever else it might be said to be? In short, can beings ever 


really say “what happened” as opposed to “what happened as far as | am concerned”? 


This has led some human historians in our 21st century to talk of “remembered history” 
as opposed to simple history proper - For all such history is that which people, with all 
their filters switched to on, choose to or are able to remember as the people they 
actually are. Everyone has preferences, attitudes, points of view, and so cannot, will not, 
come to the same conclusions. So not only is simple ability to remember - memory’s 
Fallibility - a problem, memory’s hermeneutic nature is also an issue too. Should it turn 
out that memory is not primarily about recall but about construction or interpretation 
BASED ON WHO | THINK MYSELF TO BE instead [there are several people who study 
memory who regard it as "reconstruction" rather than "recall" of an event] then this has 
consequences for those who would build their identity upon it. Those such as Tyrell and 
Wallace would then only be doing in an external way what all of those of us who can 
remember do at the individual level anyway - trying to build stable characters From 
things about which we have opinions we call memories. It is a genuine possibility that the 
identity anyone constructs from memories is “False” [i.e. interpreted, constructed, 
created, constantly in real time] because the Function and use of memory was never 
simply to remember things "accurately" [which means what?] in the first place. We, all of 
us, are then, quite realistically, who we construct ourselves to be and, in the Final analysis, 
that is the far more important function of memory, one taking place in every act of 
remembrance. Memory, then, is not simply "accurate recall". It is whatever "making 


sense" of something means too. 
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This is just one way in which the Blade Runner films manage to talk about the issues of 
existence, and of existence as identities, whilst using an imaginary scenario to do so. OF 
course, at the time such films were made humans had not yet created new, technological 
Forms of life and so they were only really talking about themselves in making such Films 
which ask such questions. In this respect, we must consider that Blade Runner and Blade 
Runner 2049 are really Films about “the other” with a bit of added antagonism and 
FisticuFfs to keep it exciting. Yet it is the other which dominates thematically, especially 
in the latter Film, and the major subject emerging from the films is the one which has 
haunted humanity since these beings emerged from the ooze and began to form into 
selF-identifying groups which considered others their competitors. It then becomes a 
matter of how you will treat this other, what dignity you accord them and whether you 


are going to embrace or reject them, and how this then reflects back on you. 


In this respect the films are ambiguous in their answers. Roy Batty dies in Blade Runner 
having served as a perfectly menacing bad guy throughout the screenplay. But in his 
dying moment he is just one more being which lived, experienced and is now Fading away 
into the biochemical elements which formed him, “like tears in rain”. Was there any real 
reason to hunt him save for the egocentric notion of human beings good, replicants bad? 
And was this anything like a good enough reason: base prejudice for one Form of life 
over another? Yet in 2049 we see that there is a replicant underground which has been 
Formed based on a replicant sense of identity which has developed. Yet this also seems 
fixated on that same self-identity humans have historically manifested - thus itself 
replicating the dangerous notion that beings “prefer their own kind”. The racial and 
gender-based analogues to such a scenario in human history are very, very easy to 


imagine in a human world of identity politics. Yet the idea that is passed over here is that 
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identity “as something” is not the be all and end all many cannot seem to ever get past 
[and perhaps never will get past]. It is, we may consider, possible to rewire ourselves 
internally and socially not to prefer this - to make existence itself [outside or beyond 
arbitrary classifications] the important and most common Factor of all - and wouldn't this 
be the better course of action? It is this identity question - and which identity markers 
count - which is wholly bound up in the Blade Runner Films’ exploration of the other in 
creating two species so very similar in appearance and action yet who must live side by 
side with one another. Are these films then saying that it is human to want to control 
and dominate, that manipulation and coercion are built into us - and so into that which 
we then create as well? Is Blade Runner saying that existence is a constant battle of kind 
against kind, beings being those things which must inevitably self-identify and prefer 
those more like them over those less like them? IF so, this is an ultimately depressing, if 


often demonstrably accurate, vision. 


There is one Further matter we must consider here in appraisal of the world of Blade 
Runner and that is the matter of emotion - for replicants were not supposed to have any 
- “like humans in every way except their emotions,” as is said in the film. Yet Roy Batty 
talks about “living in Fear”. Leon keeps a collection of photos to which he demonstrates 
emotional attachment. Zhora, being confronted by Deckard, shows enough emotional 
self-awareness to run for her life, something which, in turn, indicates it feels like 
something to her. Pris attempts to ambush Deckard for similar reasons besides having a 
seemingly romantic relationship with Roy. And then there is Rachael, who becomes 
emotionally disturbed to learn that she is not human and engages in an emotional 
attachment to Deckard which ultimately includes reproductive sex and a relationship of 


attachment. All this does not sound very unemotional no matter the intention of the 
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original manufacturers. And as to the inventor, Eldon Tyrell, he claims his motto is “more 
human than human” - but what could be more human, more basic to being human, than 
to be emotional, to have feelings, to attach to and invest in some things and not others? 
One does not become more human than human by attempting to remove emotion for 
that is simply to divest human beings of what makes them human at all. We regard 
human beings who have a reduced capacity to feel as incomplete or defective rather 


than as them having a superpower. 


As such, it might be arguable that somewhere in the mix of ideas that make up Blade 
Runner the notion that feelings are a negative, a hindrance, might somehow be lurking. 
Why create replicants without human emotions in the first place? Is this the old dream of 
robot workers whose feelings you don’t have to care about come once more to haunt us? 
And yet isn’t it the more psychopathic or sociopathic characters - such as Wallace and Luv 
- who show that lack of feeling, particularly Feeling for others, is the Failing? Feelings are 
not shown to be a weakness in the Blade Runner films and, indeed, the express point of 
both films might be to show that making compassionate choices - or ones which lead to 
attachment and commitment - are good things in themselves, if things with 


consequences, as all choices must have. 


But it is also not clear that beings with such self-awareness as humans and their replicant 
counterparts have could not help developing feelings anyway. This is not a matter of 
intellectual choice but is more Fundamental than that - pre-intellectual and not guided 
by intellect either. Attachments and feelings are formed by human beings before they 
are even intellectually able, let alone mature. Additionally, people don’t intellectually 


choose to have Feelings because it is the outcome of a universal logic: they just Feel. In 
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this it does not matter that said Feeling can be intellectually interrogated or questioned 
because this is then a post-emotional reflexive activity, part of the whole that makes 
such a being up. This suggests, in turn, that neither a purely emotional nor entirely 
unemotional being is best suited for survival under our conditions since evolutionary 
processes have dictated that we be both indivisibly in order to survive. That such human- 
like necessity of feeling has developed even in the post-Tyrell replicants manufactured 
by Niander Wallace is evident in that K, a Nexus 8 in comparison to those replicants of 
the original Blade Runner which were Nexus 6 models, is that K seems to need his female 
holographic companion, Joi. In the course of the Film he even comes to want to simulate 
sexual intercourse with her by means of the use of another replicant and some 


technological trickery which Fools K's senses into thinking it is Joi he is interacting with. 


This basic human need for companionship, then, for the sharing of mutual tactile activity, 
is something which even the otherwise Focused and business-like K needs when he shuts 
himself away from the world which discriminates against his kind. The suggestion is that 
in being biological, replicants, like us and other animals, seem to need to develop 
Feelings For things, for things that can Feel back. This is, then, a deep comment on being 
biological at all. And, in the end, that is what the Blade Runner films are about, what it is 
to be human and the consequences and possibilities, good and bad, of biological 


existence. 


Fifth and Final Part: GETTING TO THE POINT 


The preceding parts of this chapter are meditations | engaged in in regard to the Blade 


Runner Films over the course of 3 or 4 years - and which | have brought together here to 
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serve the purposes of getting into this particular book. In that time there were some 
points | kept coming back to and there were others that were somewhat newer that 
would crop up and intrigue me afresh From time to time. In the context of this book that 
| am writing now, however, they take on a new meaning yet again. The context that 
drove me on to keep thinking about Blade Runner, and one of the issues that motivates 
me as | am writing this book at all, is the context of trans people and trans lives in the 
wider context still of "anarchy". Now | should at this point immediately point out that | 
am not "trans" [a culturally very specific thing] myself - but that statement only begins a 
conversation on my identity rather than being the end of it. To explain this it requires the 


telling of a short narrative. 


Throughout my life | have never been a particularly political person - until the last Few 
years that is. | was never interested in “issues” or “rights” of “affinity groups”. | just lived 
my largely isolated, largely quiet, life and minded my own business. I, of course, have my 
own traumas | could tell about but that’s not my way. If | have to suffer | will do it in 
silence and this is my choice. This is why | have retreated to my own, largely untouched, 
corner of the world in which | hide and from which | send occasional books out as 
reminders I’m still here. But | also look out at that world [largely open-mouthed, agog 
with disbelief and sometimes disgust] and see what goes on in it. By means of social 
media | was introduced to the lived experience of thousands of people | would never 
meet and, in their own words, able to consider and think about it for myself. This 
introduced me, amongst other things, to trans people and trans lives. In listening to 
trans people, but never once being addressed by or spoken to by any of them [so, no, | 
have not been brainwashed or turned or any similar phrase], | came to address the 


question of human identity as a question itself. In many respects this Functioned in an 
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ethnographic sense [in relation to philosophical work | had already carried out in other 
contexts] but in which trans people themselves wrote their own ethnographs that 
anybody who took any interest in them could read. | read of their Fears, their doubts, 
their pain and their problems with other people who, for reasons all their own and 
sometimes seemingly for little reason at all, Find offence in their very existence. Trans 
people, in many places, are, sadly, outsiders and they live outsider lives. That was and is 
something | can identify with very keenly indeed and it is hardly irrelevant to the 


replicant experience either. 


My interest in this split goes in at least two different directions. First, it raised in me the 
notion [not for the first time] that “givenness”, even of something seemingly at first 
Flush so very basic as human identity, is a sham. Nothing has “innate qualities” or 
“essential attributes”. Secondly, | began asking myself if the things we call ourselves 
aren't all in Fact just words, consequential descriptions, to be sure, but only descriptions 
nevertheless. Put these two things together and you begin to wonder [at least, | did] if 
these things we call ourselves - male, female, gay, straight, cis, trans - have any basis in 
anything other than human language [and so human thinking] at all. | started to think 
that maybe they didn’t - and consequently began to wonder what that might mean for us 
humans and, in my ever more anarchistic thinking that exhibits a guerrilla mind, what 
that might mean for the way human beings act in regard to each other as they organise 
themselves socially and politically. | was, and continued to become, ever more convinced 
that persecuting someone, or acting against their interests politically, simply because 
you did not like what they said they regarded themselves as, was and is just about as evil 
and bigoted as a human being can get. It is, in Fact, exactly the same thing as the Nazis 


did in relation to Jews and other victimised groups such as Roma or homosexuals. 
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So | found myself straying into something of a human-made quagmire in regard to how, 
seemingly quite often, human beings have a preference for “sticking to their own’, 
cheerfully [and terrifyingly] classifying people as they go and calling themselves this and 
that For purposes which are, at best, dubious and, at worst, horrific. What bothered me 
about this almost as much as the Fact of it was that this was all seemingly only built on 
an apparatus of knowledge which was entirely interpretive and manufactured by people 
themselves. [We are this, you are not this; you are that.] Given that | have quite a long 
history of study in things like the works of Friedrich Nietzsche and Richard Rorty, 
philosophers who both saw human thinking as matters of interpretation or description 
and redescription, it bothered me greatly that people seem to operate by generating 
their own bigotries and then making up the “knowledge” to fit them as and when they 


need to. 


At the same time as this was happening, | also found myself becoming more obviously 
anarchist. [This is to say that | began to give this description to what | had quite naturally 
developed into whilst unaware of any historical and/or philosophical narrative about 
anarchists and anarchism past and present, something reading of such narratives, as well 
as reading about key figures within them, only encouraged.] | think now that | have 
always been a kind of anarchist - by natural inclination as a product of my own life. Even 
as a child | rebelled against being told what to do and how to do something, Figuring that 
if this was truly a good idea then surely | would naturally Find that out For myself. In 
recent years, spent reading texts as wide ranging as the Zhuangzi, essays by Emma 
Goldman, E. Armand, Renzo Novatore and Voltairine de Cleyre, the gospels [of which 
there are at least 5 of worth] and various texts of and about Cynics, it became clear to 


me that | seem to belong somewhere on an anarchist spectrum politically, 
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philosophically and even spiritually. Yet my anarchism was not one of protests and direct 
action [at least, not then] but was much more philosophically conceived [as befit my 
situation in life]. | conceive of existence itself as anarchy [which | don’t think of 
negatively any more than the Daoist conceives of the yin yang as a negative symbol of 
their philosophy] and of anarchism as an appropriate response to living in, through and 
because of that anarchy in which all things co-exist and cohere due to their own, quite 


natural, self-organisation. 


What all this meant when thought about in tandem with the identity questions which 
reading about trans people and trans lives brought home to me became very relevant as 
| continually watched, and thought about the issues raised by, the Blade Runner films, 
Films which expressly address being human, relationship to that which is different yet 
the same, the way thought is organised in order to include and exclude [and in which 
classification itself is an act of domination], the question of wherein human dignity lies 
and the possibility of self-actualisation. In many respects, | compared the experiences of 
the replicants with trans people and trans lives. Sometimes, for example, | see trans 
people defamed as “artificial” or “plastic” yet, in Blade Runner, does that make the 
replicants any less valuable or important? Do they have any less dignity for all their 
deliberate creation? | don’t think so - and so why should trans people even if you think 
that’s what they are? The important thing, so the Blade Runner films seem to say, is that 
these are autonomous beings with their own intelligence, Feeling and integrity and that, 
all by itself, means they should not be treated as inferior or regarded as slaves, trash or 
things to be done with as we [in our own minds more authentic people] will. So, Frankly, 
it matters to me how enemies of trans people see themselves [and, indeed, human 


beings as a whole] and formulate their knowledge to make trans people in some sense 
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illegitimate. | believe that no one is illegitimate for who they are and neither could they 


be. So why and how do some others? 


Consequently, this book is about many things and, in its conception, Functions as some 
kind of questioning or seeking understanding about human beings, from an anarchistic 
point of view in an anarchistic, self-organising universe, that is inclusive and not 
exclusive. | intend to discuss the ways human beings think and how they organise their 
presumed knowledge, the processes by which individuals and social groups understand 
and organise themselves. In and through all of this | will be presenting an anarchist vision 
that took several years to construct and how it fits together, or even if it Fits together, 
will be up to readers to decide. | can promise that | will never offer you any dogma but 
merely the honest thoughts of a person writing those thoughts out honestly. What you 
make of any of these thoughts is completely up to you and | am entirely happy with that. 
My point in writing this chapter, then, is simply to discuss the "them vs us" implicit in the 
narratives of the Blade Runner Films [and our thinking about them, how people think 
about themselves] as something for us to think about going Forward in its meaning and 


consequences. 
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First Thoughts: Not Anarchists? Max Stirner, Friedrich Nietzsche and Jesus 


A: MAX STIRNER 


Aside from those obsessed with divining endless intellectual connections and conduits 
of influence, most people would begin an account of egoist anarchism with Max Stirner 
and more specifically with his book [which was originally written in German for Stirner 
was himself German] Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum. |In English translation this book has 
become most popularly known as The Ego and Its Own although the English translation 
The Unique and Its Property is also an entirely valid [and more literally accurate] 
translation of the German title. [Consequently, | prefer this latter English title.] IF egoist 
anarchism were to have a Bible or Torah [and, to be entirely clear, it doesn’t and 
shouldn't] then this book written by Stirner would probably be it. That’s how important 
Max Stirner and Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum is for an understanding of the subject at 
hand in this chapter: egoist anarchism. Consequently, | must devote a major portion of 
this chapter to a description of it For, if we miss this out or get it wrong, we shall be off 


course right From the very beginning. 


Such a point of view, however, is not uncontroversial for Max Stirner himself never 
claimed to be an anarchist and, since his death from an infected insect bite in 1856, there 
have been those [including academics and partisans of anarchism more collectively 
conceived] who have insisted he wasn’t really one, as we now understand the term 
“anarchist”, anyway. The egoism Stirner sets out in his major work, and with which he 
preferred to be identified if he must be identified with anything at all, is not simply 


“anarchism” as later political philosophy would understand it. So, in making Stirner part 
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of an egoist anarchist origins story, we are going beyond what Stirner claimed for 
himself and presenting our own interpretation of both Stirner’s work and its significance 


For anarchism specifically. With that understood, we set to work. 


Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum is the one thing in Stirner’s life that caught the public 
imagination. It is, to be blunt, the only reason anyone remembers he ever existed some 
years later [it being published in October 1844]. Stirner’s life itself is a rather miserable 
affair when set out on paper as a list of supposedly significant facts. His father died 
when he was only one. His sister died when she was three. His mother suffered from 
mental illness and was institutionalized For the rest of her life when Stirner was in his 
early 30s. Stirner’s stepfather, his mother taking another husband after Stirner’s Father 
died soon after his birth, also died around this time as well. Stirner would marry in the 
late 1830s but his wife, and the child she was carrying, would both die in the act of the 
baby’s birth. A few years later, now in the circle of Die Freien [The Free Ones], a group of 
“young Hegelians” or “post-Hegelians”, those influenced by the Berlin philosopher Georg 
Hegel, a pre-eminent German philosopher who would also influence Marx and Engels 
with his “dialectical” approach to things, Stirner would marry another, Marie Daéhnhardt, 
a woman also loosely connected to the same group. Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum is, in 
Fact, dedicated to her but she seems not to have appreciated the fact as she would soon 
leave Stirner and claim to never have loved him in the first place. In the 1850s, the fame 
of Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum now behind him, Stirner would suffer from debts to the 
extent that he had a couple of spells in Berlin debtors’ prisons. He died, as already 
stated, in Berlin in 1856 as the result of an infected insect bite or sting. We only know of 
him today because, in the years Following, various anarchists, reading Der Einzige und 


Sein Eigentum in the original German or in later translations, Found what it had to say of 
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astounding relevance to their understanding of a new political philosophy called 
Anarchism and its actualisation in their own lives. Stirner himself would have perhaps 


been surprised by this and who knows if he would have approved? 


Max Stirner worked as a teacher at a girls’ school when he wrote Der Einzige und Sein 
Eigentum and he quit his job prior to its publication as he expected that its subject 
matter might cause a fuss. It did, briefly, and was the talk of the intellectuals in early 
1845 such that even the likes of Ludwig Feuerbach, one notable of the “Young 
Hegelians” to which Stirner himself had belonged, Felt the need to criticise it. Stirner 
would respond to some of these critics of his work in Stirner’s Critics to which | will also 
refer in my appraisal of Stirner’s main thesis. This thesis itself, and perhaps the thesis of 


egoist anarchism as a result, might best be summed up as the following: 


“No one and nothing, neither individual, institution nor collectivity, neither concept, idea 
nor moral, can obligate me to anything except I, the unique, myself. |!am most myself in my 


uniqueness when | am my own and actualise this own-ness.” 


As such, such a thesis is essentially a declaration of egoistic autonomy and it is my 
suggestion that Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum, whatever the subject matter of each part 
of the text, is a consistent application and re-application of this single thesis which 


comes to be the basis of an egoistic understanding of anarchy and anarchism. 


Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum, as one might expect of a text written by a former student 
of Hegel that, amongst other things, includes critiques of other students of Hegel, is a 


technically philosophical work. It is interested in arguments, concepts and definitions 
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[and, in one notable case, non-definitions]. In its context, the things it seeks to critique 
are ideas and the social setting for these ideas is in relation to the State and the Church 
which were the large institutions of the day. Stirner is aware of various social 
movements such as “communism” that are apparent in his day but he criticises them as 
ideas rather than in their political or social implications. As we might understand by 
interpreting Stirner’s chosen title —- here preferred in English by me as The Unique and Its 
Property — Stirner is concerned with what “the unique” is and what it can be said to have 
[and how]. Stirner’s subject is then his own and he wishes to make his own contribution 
to debate, something which will, of course, transgress into other areas as well -— and 
necessarily so. Given this description of his book, however, there are certain questions 


that will strike the reader as in need of explanation fairly obviously: 


1. What is “the unique”? 

2. What is its property? 

3. What is egoism and why is it necessary? 

4. What is the “Union of Egoists” Stirner talks about? 
5. ls egoism selfishness and so an antisocial idea? 


6. What is “ownness”? 


There are other questions that could be asked but these go together to make a good 


start. 


We might start interacting with such questions by addressing the subject of “Der 
Einzige”. This is not the German word for “ego” [and is why many criticise the English 


title “The Ego and Its Own’”]. In the German text Stirner often talks about “Der Einzige” 
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i ba 


or the “I” but - although he uses various “ego- words” in German - calling “Der Einzige” 


a had 


“Ego” [which only comes originally from the Greek word which simply means “I"] is not 
one of them. “Der Einzige” is properly “The Unique” and that is meant in its most 
straightforward and honest sense in that each one of us is unique. But this “unique” is 
not a description or an explanation of the content of “the unique”. Stirner regards the 
unique as NOTHING. “Der Einzige” is just a name as opposed to a philosophical 
conceptual analysis. “The unique” is not the meaning of using “Der Einzige” and Stirner 
only uses this term to give “the unique” a label and so to linguistically distinguish it from 
other words. “The Unique”, Stirner writes in Stirner’s Critics where he addresses 
misunderstandings of the term in his usage, “has no content; it is indeterminacy in itself; 


not 


only through you does it acquire content and determination.” “The Unique” is then 
NOTHING in itself [nothing in the sense of simple absence, void] and only acquires 
character through each individual's actualisation of it. Just as your given name does not 


explain you, so neither does “The Unique” either. 


Stirner, to my mind, actually does a better job of explaining this concisely for those new 
to such thought in Stirner’s Critics where he is Forced by the misunderstandings of others 


to compactly explain himself. Thus, he says: 


“The unique is an expression with which, in all frankness and honesty, one recognizes that 
he is expressing nothing. Human being, spirit, the true individual, personality, etc., are 
expressions or attributes that are full to overflowing with content, phrases with the 
greatest wealth of ideas; compared with these sacred and noble phrases, the unique is the 


empty, unassuming and completely common phrase... 
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The unique is a word, and everyone should always be able to think something when he uses 
a word; a word should have thought content. But the unique is a thoughtless word; it has no 
thought content. So then what is its content, if it is not thought? It is content that cannot 
exist a second time and so also cannot be expressed, because if it could be expressed, 
actually and wholly expressed, it would exist for a second time; it would exist in the 


‘expression’... 


Only when nothing is said about you and you are merely named, are you recognized as you. 
As soon as something is said about you, you are only recognized as that thing (human, spirit, 
Christian, etc.). But the unique doesn’t say anything because it is merely a name: it says only 
that you are you and nothing but you, that you are a unique you, or rather your self. 
Therefore, you have no attribute, but with this you are at the same time without 


determination, vocation, laws, etc.” 


In this context, Stirner goes on to say: 


“The sentence ‘you are unique’ means nothing but ‘you are you,’ a sentence that logic calls 
nonsense, because it doesn’t make judgments on anything, it doesn’t say anything, because 


it is empty, a sentence that is not a sentence... 


You, inconceivable and inexpressible, are the phrase content, the phrase owner, the phrase 
embodied; you are the who, the one of the phrase. In the unique, science can dissolve into 
life, in which your this becomes who and this who no longer seeks itself in the word, in the 


Logos, in the attribute.” 
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This is no doubt philosophical stuff and if you are one of those put off by increasingly 
technical philosophical discussion you might be ready to zone out. But this gains interest 
when one considers what Stirner is NOT saying by describing “Der Einzige” this way. 
Stirner is not saying, for example, that you are exhausted by the label “human being”. 
You are not, as “unique”, simply an example of “humanity” [which is nothing other than 
an abstract concept]. In Fact, giving such a name to individuals as “The Unique”, Stirner is 
trying to make the point that none of us are ABSTRACTIONS at all. In Fact, we are all 
quite concrete and specific to ourselves, each with unique and specific sets of interests. 


So, as Stirner goes on to say, yet again in Stirner’s Critics: 


“no one lives in any other world than his own... everyone is the centre of his own world. 
‘World’ is only what he himself is not, but what belongs to him, is in a relationship with him, 
exists for him. Everything turns around you; you are the centre of the outer world and of the 
thought world. Your world extends as far as your capacity, and what you grasp is your own 
simply because you grasp it. You, the unique, are ‘the unique’ only together with ‘your 


mn 


property. 


This goes some way to explaining what Stirner means when he says at the very end of 
Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum, “They say of God, 'names name thee not’. That holds good 
of me: no concept expresses me, nothing that is designated as my essence exhausts me; 
they are only names.” So here we need to make the fundamental point that Stirner sets 
out to regard each person as unique. This distinguishes them both from generalising 
concepts [human being, male, female, black, white, straight, gay, etc.] but also From each 
other. Being “unique” - a name, not a matter of concepts or meaning — does not mean 


that people are not these other things or that people do not have things in common. But 
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it does mean that there is only one of each of us — we are unique — and that categories 
and classifications do not exhaust us or our uniqueness, our ownness, our being 
ourselves. It Follows from this, of course, that our INTERESTS [or property] will all 


necessarily be unique as well. 


This observation is really what mandates egoism, the belief that, since we are all unique 
and consequently with our own interests, we should consciously seek out those interests 
and regard this as good. The problem with this, of course, is that 2,000 years of 
Christianity [amongst other things] has taught us that selflessness and self-sacrifice is 
“the good” and not seeking your own good. Egoism’s piquancy, its cutting edge, is, thus, 
only revealed when you start to extrapolate its consequences against such a social, 
cultural and moral background. Stirner is not shy about doing this, however, and he does 
it right From his First line in Der Einzige when he proclaims “All things are nothing to me” 
and then goes on immediately to say how public manners and morality require him, and 
everyone else, to do anything and everything but think of themselves. “Shame on the 


egoist who thinks only of himself!” as Stirner characterises this attitude. 


It should be easy to see From here how Stirner’s egoist position, populated by a world of 
unique ones, mandates critique of all those ideas and conceptual systems of human 
thought and society which want to homogenise, dissolve or implicate the unique in other 
things — consequently diverting them From their own interests and perhaps even saying 
that this is what “morality”, “humanity”, “liberality” or “being a good Christian” is all 
about. [For those thinking ahead, this can also include being conformed to some idealist 


sense of anarchy or anarchism as well.] As such, such systems of thought can be seen to 


be all about betraying your unique self and its interests because you have been told, and 
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educated to inherently believe, that those of others are more important. But for the one 
For whom “all things are nothing” this cannot be allowed to stand. For the egoist and the 
unique it cannot be that God’s cause or “the cause of mankind” or “the will of the state” 
or “the teaching of the church” [or the anarchist “council”] are what people should 
pledge themselves to. They should not simply accept their precepts and become 
inhabited by their values. As Stirner asks in Der Einzige, “Do truth, freedom, humanity, 
justice, desire anything else than that you grow enthusiastic and serve them?” These are 
all causes which can become all-consuming absolutes but which, in doing so, dissolve 
your uniqueness and rob you of your ownness [your unique set of interests] in the 
process. As causes, such things want that you pay them homage, observe their qualities, 
become moulded by and to them. As such, uniqueness is lost and homogeneity replaces 
it. People are no longer their own but they become servants of a cause made sacred, 
something set over and above them. To this, Stirner responds: “Il am not nothing in the 
sense of emptiness, but | am the creative nothing, the nothing out of which | myself as 
creator create everything.” Stirner wants that people take responsibility for themselves, 
become their own cause, do things always from themselves and for the furtherance of 


that which is to them unique. As he ends his opening salvo in Der Ejinzige: 


“The divine is God's concern; the human, ‘man's’. My concern is neither the divine nor the 
human, not the true, good, just, free, etc., but solely what is mine, and it is not a general 


one, but is unique, as | am unique. Nothing is more to me than myself!’ 


Stirner’s book, of course, is written in a specific time and place. As such, it responds to 
the Felt concerns of the day. Stirner’s targets are consequently things like the divine, the 


tenets of liberalism and humanism which make of abstract creeds or ideas sacred 
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“spooks” which don’t really exist but which are set over and above people and to which 
they are expected to conform, and the more material reality of the state which, 
nevertheless, exists based on absolute ideas of what it is and what it can demand of the 
individual. Stirner’s view is that we are not wholly and completely described when we are 
referred to as examples of humanity and taken up in descriptions of the human being 
and that neither is this the case if we are merely regarded as citizens of some state, 
much less subjects of some god. These are, putting this in the words of existentialism, a 
subject which traces some of its origins back to Stirner’s ideas, inauthentic descriptions 
of people thought of as “the unique”. IF | am unique and have my ownness, my 
uniqueness, how can these things which try to possess me by describing me be allowed 


to stand? 


Stirner suggests that “From the moment when he catches sight of the light of the world 
a man seeks to Find out himself and get hold of himself out of its confusion, in which he, 
with everything else, is tossed about in motley mixture.” We might say here that, first of 
all, we become aware of our subjectivity or consciousness which, in the Hegelian 
language of one such as Stirner, is called Geist, a German word that can mean “mind”, 


“spirit” or even “intelligence”. Stirner writes: 


“Mind is the name of the first self-discovery, the first undeification of the divine; that is, of 
the uncanny, the spooks, the ‘powers above’. Our fresh feeling of youth, this feeling of self, 
now defers to nothing; the world is discredited, for we are above it, we are mind. Now for 
the first time we see that hitherto we have not looked at the world intelligently [literally 


‘with Geist’] at all, but only stared at it.” 
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Stirner than presents a picture of a kind of self-revealing of the unique and its 
surroundings to itself, a self-revelation of this spirit in which the world, our world, is 


made: 


“As a visionary lives and has his world only in the visionary pictures that he himself creates, 
as a crazy man generates for himself his own dream-world, without which he could not be 


crazy, so the spirit must create for itself its spirit-world, and is not spirit until it creates it. 


Thus its creations make it spirit, and by its creatures we know it, the creator; in them it 


lives, they are its world.” 


Here Stirner makes the point that you only become a thinker in the act of thinking. It is 
not a name but an action. Yet the egoist difference, however, is that the egoist does not 
sacrifice themselves to “the spiritual”, that is, to ideas. The concrete unique one is [as 
Stirner puts it] “less than spirit” and the spirit, that is, ideas, remain outside the unique 
one. “'I’ and ‘spirit’ are not names for one and the same thing, but different names for 
completely different things.” This is to combat the idea that there is some spiritual or 
ideal essence of the unique one, something Stirner rejects. In being unique we remain 


conceptually undefinable, a nothing which creates itself. “| am neither God nor human, 


neither the supreme essence nor my essence.” 


“Essences” are generally problematic throughout Stirner’s book [hence its relevance to 
the later philosophy of existentialism which lauds personal existence over general 
essence] and this is Further tied to a regular opponent of Stirner’s throughout the text, 


the sacred. It might actually be said, in some senses, that all Stirner has done in Der 
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Einzige und Sein Eigentum is write a book against the idea that ANYTHING can be 
generally sacred For individual human beings. It is the making things sacred or imposing 
sacredness on things which is detrimental to the unique for it coerces the unique to 
abandon uniqueness for that imagined to be sacred. This could be an idea like God or 
something like Freedom or truth or a cause like nationalism or even an ethic like 
socialism or anarchism. Stirner’s view is that when we make things sacred in this way 
then they cannot be our own, indeed, they destroy what is our own and betray its 


interest. It is, thus, a deeply inauthentic move. 


Yet we must be careful here For Stirner is NOT saying that any of these things are bad in 
themselves or off limits. In his understanding egoists could be any of these things if they 
chose them as a furtherance of their own interests and their own uniqueness as 
demonstrations of their ownness. What he is against is sacralising them, putting them 
over and above the unique, making them things holy before which one is obligated to 
bow. These sacred things are in fact “spooks” [a word that is perhaps today most 
associated with Stirner] and when you acknowledge such spookish, sacred essences you 
have, in Fact, done nothing more than made yourself a religionist who wants to “realise 
non-sense” and give undue weight to inauthentic, non-egoistic, external, Fixed ideas. 
Such people are “he who has never tried and dared not to be a good Christian, a Faithful 
Protestant, a virtuous man, and the like, [and is] imprisoned and prepossessed by faith, 
virtuousness, etc.” In this the moral atheist would be regarded as exactly the same as the 


pious Christian. “Sacred God” is the same as “sacred good”. 


It is here where Stirner criticises the project of dethroning God and turning him into 


sacred humanity — as humanism has tried to do. So, for instance, he says: 
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“To expel God from his heaven and to rob him of his ‘transcendence’ cannot yet support a 
claim of complete victory, if therein he is only chased into the human breast and gifted with 
indelible immanence. Now they say, the divine is the truly human! The same people who 
oppose Christianity as the basis of the state, who oppose the so-called Christian State, do 
not tire of repeating that morality is 'the fundamental pillar of social life and of the state’. 


ou 


As if the dominion of morality were not a complete dominion of the sacred, a ‘hierarchy’. 


By the making of such moves, “It had to come to this, that the whole man with all his 
Faculties was found to be religious; heart and affections, understanding and reason, 
Feeling, Knowledge, and will, in short, everything in man, appeared religious.” Stirner 
describes religion as “a condition of being bound” and he regards it as a possession by 


ideas. How this works out in liberal, humanist society is clear to see: 


“Therefore man is to me - sacred. And everything ‘truly human’ is to me - sacred! ‘Marriage 
is sacred of itself. And so it is with all moral relations. Friendship is and must be sacred for 
you, and property, and marriage, and the good of every man, but sacred in and of itself.’ 
Haven't we the priest again there? Who is his God? Man with a capital M! What is the divine? 
The human! Then the predicate has indeed only been changed into the subject, and, instead 
of the sentence 'God is love’, they say ‘love is divine’; instead of 'God has become man’, ‘man 


has become God', etc. It is nothing more or less than anew - religion.” 


Der Einzige und Sein Eigentum is split into two sections. The First is “Man” [this could also 
be translated “The Human” and it is that which, as we shall see below, Nietzsche also 


sad 


wants to overcome] and the second is “I”. The first section is mostly criticism of what is 
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wrong from the egoist’s point of view whereas the second section puts the positive case 


ae 


For the egoist position. Stirner starts this “I” section in the Following way: 

“At the entrance of the modern time stands the 'God-man’. At its exit will only the God in 
the God-man evaporate? And can the God-man really die if only the God in him dies? They 
did not think of this question, and thought they were finished when in our days they 
brought to a victorious end the work of the Enlightenment, the vanquishing of God: they did 
not notice that man has killed God in order to become now - 'sole God on high’. The other 
world outside us is indeed brushed away, and the great undertaking of the men of the 
Enlightenment completed; but the other world in us has become a new heaven and calls us 
forth to renewed heaven-storming: God has had to give place, yet not to us, but to - man. 
How can you believe that the God-man is dead before the man in him, besides the God, is 


dead?" 


This seems to summarise what has so far been said, both in Der Einzige and in this book: 
God is not dead, our servitude to such a God is not over, if all that was divine has simply 
been taken from God and smuggled into humanity or the human being. There remains 
yet this God, this sacredness, this holy idea, this essence of something pure and 
unassailable, this authority, to slay as well. [Stirner is here very prescient when one 
thinks of the thought of Nietzsche as we shall too shortly.] All of these things are the 
enemy of that which is unique, which has its own interest and property, which wants to 


direct its own self, to be the will which owns itself. 


And so Stirner turns to “ownness”. He says: “I have no objection to Freedom, but | wish 


more than freedom for you: you should not merely be rid of what you do not want; you 
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should not only be a ‘freeman’, you should be an ‘owner’ too.” Here the point is that 
“Freedom” is yet another spook, an essence, a high ideal. From the perspective of 
ownness, if it is not MINE then it is that which demands my fealty or servitude. As 
“Freedom” it cannot be mine for it is an abstract idea. Stirner explains the difference 
between freedom and ownness in this respect in this way: 

“Freedom lives only in the realm of dreams!' Ownness, on the contrary, is my whole being 
and existence, it is | myself. | am free from what | am rid of, owner of what | have in my 
power or what | control. My own | am at all times and under all circumstances, if | know 
how to have myself and do not throw myself away on others. To be free is something that | 
cannot truly will, because | cannot make it, cannot create it: | can only wish it and - aspire 
toward it, for it remains an ideal, a spook. The fetters of reality cut the sharpest welts in my 


flesh every moment. But my own | remain.” 


Freedom, in fact, Stirner regards as an “unattainable”, the abstract kind of desire which 
proves only that people are more attached to empty, unrealisable ideas than to the 
concrete interests which attach to the unique who has come to own themselves. Thus, 


he continues in regard to Freedom: 


“Freedom you all want, you want freedom. Why then do you haggle over a more or less? 
Freedom can only be the whole of freedom; a piece of freedom is not freedom. You despair 
of the possibility of obtaining the whole of freedom, freedom from everything - yes, you 
consider it insanity even to wish this? - Well, then leave off chasing after the phantom, and 


spend your pains on something better than the - unattainable.” 
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In this argument Stirner is actually trying to bring people to a point of revelation [even 
as he urges people quite openly to bring themselves to this point for themselves]. The 
revelation is that people should turn to themselves rather than to “your gods or idols” 
[i.e. spooks, essences, ideals, -isms]. People, says Stirner, should “bring out from 
yourselves what is in you, bring it to the light, bring yourselves to revelation.” The Greek 
word for “revelation”, as any Bible reader should know, is “apocalypsis” [apocalypse]. 
The apocalypse that anarchists need to have is that they need to change their THINKING 
[which also means their VALUES and the MEANING of things] and, in Stirner’s egoist 
terms, this needs to be in the direction of the interests of the unique and of ownness. 
Stirner beefs up his charge with an apocalyptic warning: “the habit of the religious way 
of thinking has biased our mind so grievously that we are - terrified at ourselves in our 
nakedness and naturalness; it has degraded us so that we deem ourselves depraved by 
nature, born devils.” Teaching inauthenticity towards ourselves, we betray our own 
interests believing their sacrifice is the way. But for Stirner it is NOT the way. For Stirner 
egoism and ownness are the way and the commandments of gods, the idols of the mind, 
are what lead to disaster For everyone. While you have a god or idol, any god or idol, you 


are neither free nor your own! So: 


“Here too, therefore, you are the main thing, and each must say to himself, | am everything 
to myself and | do everything on my account. If it ever became clear to you that God, the 
commandments, and so on, only harm you, that they reduce and ruin you, to a certainty you 
would throw them from you just as the Christians once condemned Apollo or Minerva or 


heathen morality... 
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And it was by this egoism, this ownness, that they got rid of the old world of gods and 
became free from it. Ownness created a new freedom; for ownness is the creator of 
everything, as genius (a definite ownness), which is always originality, has for a long time 
already been looked upon as the creator of new productions that have a place in the history 


of the world. 


If your efforts are ever to make 'freedom' the issue, then exhaust freedom's demands. Who 
is it that is to become free? You, I, we. Free from what? From everything that is not you, not 
|, not we. |, therefore, am the kernel that is to be delivered from all wrappings and - freed 
from all cramping shells. What is left when I have been freed from everything that is not |? 
Only I, and nothing but |. But freedom has nothing to offer to this | himself. As to what is 
now to happen further after | have become free, freedom is silent - as our governments, 


when the prisoner's time is up, merely let him go, thrusting him out into abandonment. 


Now why, if freedom is striven after for love of the | after all, why not choose the | himself 
as beginning, middle, and end? Am | not worth more than freedom? Is it not | that make 
myself free, am not | the first? Even unfree, even laid in a thousand fetters, | yet am; and | 
am not, like freedom, extant only in the future and in hopes, but even as the most abject of 


slaves |am — present.” 


In this way Stirner argues that ownness is the path to real, meaningful Freedom For 
Freedom is only really for oneself. Yet, whilst “freedom” remains an abstract dream that 
can seemingly never be realised, ownness actualises that which is sought. IF freedom is 


getting rid of things then ownness gets rid of everything, as Stirner says in this section: 
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“As own you are really rid of everything, and what clings to you you have accepted; it is your 
choice and your pleasure. The own man is the free-born, the man free to begin with; the 


free man, on the contrary, is only the eleutheromaniac, the dreamer and enthusiast.” 


“Eleutheros” there is the Greek for “freedom” and so Stirner references a 
“Freedommaniac”. What Stirner advises is that people shake off their hypnotism by 
ideals such as “freedom” which, so he says, “precisely deprive you of yourselves”. A 
concrete experience of freedom and of “who you are” is ‘ownly’ to be found in ownness. 
He concludes: “Il secure my freedom with regard to the world in the degree that | make 
the world my own, 'gain it and take possession of it' for myself, by whatever might, by 
that of persuasion, of petition, of categorical demand, yes, even by hypocrisy, cheating, 


etc.; for the means that | use For it are determined by what | am.” 


Stirner now turns to talk about “might” in this connection and, taken the wrong way, this 
might be understood as a selfish war of all against all. Yet listen to him carefully, 
understand him in the context of later anarchist verities, and a different meaning comes 


out: 


“My freedom becomes complete only when it is my - might; but by this | cease to be a merely 
free man, and become an own man. Why is the freedom of the peoples a ‘hollow word'? 
Because the peoples have no might! With a breath of the living ego | blow peoples over, be 
it the breath of a Nero, a Chinese emperor, or a poor writer... Might is a fine thing, and 
useful for many purposes; for ‘one goes further with a handful of might than with a bagful 


of right’. You long for freedom? You fools! If you took might, freedom would come of itself. 
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See, he who has might 'stands above the law’. How does this prospect taste to you, you 


‘law-abiding’ people? But you have no taste.” 


Thought of individualistically, such a paragraph might indeed sound mean and selfish. 
But if we call “might” DIRECT ACTION, a thing of unimpeachable anarchist pedigree, 
then Stirner is saying nothing other than that the person who seeks freedom in ownness 
is a person of direct action, their “might”. Thus, “only the Freedom one takes for himself, 
therefore the egoist’s freedom” is real freedom. This is bog standard fully orthodox 
anarchist education on freedom but set in an egoist context and using egoist language. 
Stirner Further extrapolates this as the difference between the merely emancipated 
person [that is, emancipated by others] and the “self-liberated” person. Even an anarcho- 
communist like Errico Malatesta — who was far from an egoist — said “We do not want to 
emancipate the people; we want the people to emancipate themselves.” This is what 
Stirner the egoist is exactly saying here under the guise of “ownness”. He does not want 
people to be merely “free” — and so “a dog dragging a piece of chain”. He wants people 
of direct action who take responsibility for themselves, grab hold of their ownness and 
make it their business. THIS is the true understanding of freedom. Stirner is saying that if 
you make ownness your business then you can have your freedom too — and it will never 


be anybody else’s to give to, or take from, you. 


It is in this respect that Stirner goes on to talk about “my selfishness” but, again, we 
should not then easily slip into the propaganda we have been taught all our lives about 
“selfishness”, what it is, and why it is “immoral”. Stirner notes, “Selfishness, in the 
Christian sense, means something like this: | look only to see whether anything is of use 


to me as a sensual man.” That is, selfishness is normally regarded as our self satisfaction, 
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perhaps at the expense of others. It is thought through from the collective point of view 
where depriving the collective is immediately regarded as a sin. But Stirner notes that 
our ownness is not simply a matter of being this sensual person; sensuality does not 
contain us whole and entire. He says: “But is sensuality then the whole of my ownness? 
Am | in my own senses when | am given up to sensuality? Do | Follow myself, my 


determination, when | Follow that?” The answer, of course, is no: 


“lam my own only when | am master of myself, instead of being mastered either by 
sensuality or by anything else (God, man, authority, law, state, church); what is of use to me, 


this self-owned or self-appertaining one, my selfishness pursues.” 


“Selfishness” here, then, is something more like “that which is in the interests of my 
ownness” and is, once again, a matter of the direct action | recently referred to. The 
Christian or moral connotations of it do not necessarily Follow at all or, at least, if they 
do then anarchism whole and entire is probably implicated as well From the moral point 
of view. For don’t anarchists want things? Don’t they act according to their own morality 
and self-interest? Do they not want to make things their own? Is this not “anarchist 


selfishness”? And so: 


“If 1am not concerned about a thing in and for itself, and do not desire it for its own sake, 
then | desire it solely as a means to an end, for its usefulness; for the sake of another end, as 
in oysters for a pleasant flavour. Now will not every thing whose final end he himself is, 
serve the egoist as means? And is he to protect a thing that serves him for nothing - for 
example, the proletarian to protect the state? Ownness includes in itself everything own, 


and brings to honour again what Christian language dishonoured. But ownness has not any 
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alien standard either, as it is not in any sense an idea like freedom, morality, humanity, and 


the like: it is only a description of the —- owner.” 


What this is to say is AS THE OWNER, SO THE OWNNESS. 


Stirner now turns to this owner and begins by contrasting it with the liberal human 
being. Here Stirner argues that human beings, within liberalism, are not seen in their 
ownness but as general examples of a class of human beings. Your individuality doesn’t 
matter; your generality as a member of the human species is what counts. [Any random 
member of a general workforce should know exactly what this feels like.] It gets worse, 
however, for “human being” is nothing other than a concept, an idea, A SPOOK. And so 
“The Christian takes hold of my spirit, the liberal of my humanity.” Neither of these is 
“the unique and its own” [another possible rendition of Stirner’s book title], however. 
Both the Christian and the liberal are not interested in the unique me but only in some 


idealistic essence that | am imagined to embody. So, as Stirner explains: 


“The human religion is only the last metamorphosis of the Christian religion. For liberalism 
is areligion because it separates my essence from me and sets it above me, because it exalts 
‘man' to the same extent as any other religion does its God or idol, because it makes what is 
mine into something otherworldly, because in general it makes some of what is mine, out of 
my qualities and my property, something alien - namely, an ‘essence’; in short, because it 


sets me beneath man, and thereby creates for me a 'vocation'.” 


The point here is that liberalism, that which, as others have pointed out, is the basis of 


the modern idea of the nation state and, in Fact, never manifests in the world without a 
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state, is a creed with its own set of values, its own meanings, its own epistemology 
[system of knowledge] by which it creates itself AND US — if we will let it. Stirner argues 
that it is only really religion turned into humanism. That is, it is still, nevertheless, 
religious thinking, religion in which “the human being” is now the divine, the god. It 
might even be thought of as “state religion”, the religion of states which are the 
kingdoms of humanity as opposed to the kingdom of god. What Follows From this? Well 
certainly not less than that “to every member of the state-community this community 
must be sacred, and the concept which is the highest to the state must likewise be the 
highest to him.” This, of course, implies a morality, the morality of “The Human” and “the 
State”. Stirner, once again, sees this as mere Christianity in humanist guise. But it sets 
the egoist on a collision course with the State for such conceptions and ideological 
constructions have no room for “the unique” [which it sees as an “unhuman”] or 
“ownness” which it sees as detrimental to the general now embodied paradigmatically in 


the State. Therefore: 


“If the state must count on our humanity, it is the same if one says it must count on our 
morality. Seeing man in each other, and acting as men toward each other, is called moral 
behaviour. This is in every way the 'spiritual love' of Christianity. For, if | see man in you, as 
in myself | see man and nothing but man, then! care for you as | would care for myself; | 
nothing but man and you nothing but man, consequently | and you the same. Morality is 
incompatible with egoism, because the former does not allow validity to me, but only to the 
man in me. But, if the state is a society of men, not a union of egos [literally: “union of I’s”] 
each of whom has only himself before his eyes, then it cannot last without morality, and 


must insist on morality. 
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Therefore we two, the state and I, are enemies. I, the egoist, have not at heart the welfare 
of this ‘human society’. | sacrifice nothing to it, | only utilize it; but to be able to utilize it 
completely | transform it rather into my property and my creature; that is, | annihilate it, 


and form in its place the Union of Egoists [Verein von Egoisten]. 


So the state betrays its enmity to me by demanding that I be a man, which presupposes that 
| may also not be a man, but rank for it as an ‘un-man'; it imposes being aman upon me as a 
duty. Further, it desires me to do nothing along with which it cannot last; so its permanence 
is to be sacred for me. Then! am not to be an egoist, but a ‘respectable, upright’, thus 


moral, man. Enough; before it and its permanence | am to be impotent and respectful.” 


As a consequence: 


“The world which the believer (believing spirit) creates is called church, the world which the 
man (human or humane spirit) creates is called state. But that is not my world. | never 
execute anything human in the abstract, but always my own things; my human act is diverse 
from every other human act, and only by this diversity is it a real act belonging to me. The 


human in it is an abstraction, and, as such, spirit, abstracted essence.” 


Besides the surely obvious point here that the unique with its ownness stands opposed 
to the liberal, humanist state no less than this state stands opposed to it in its need to 
make all people drones of its own making, there is the point that the egoist does not, 
and cannot, THINK or VALUE as the liberal humanist religionist does. The unique cannot 
share their morality or even recognise their morality [which is the dissolution of 


themselves, their interest, their property]. Liberal human religion bids human beings 
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care for human beings AS human beings, not as John, Sue, Dave or Elisabeth. It doesn’t 
care about you or your interests. They might conceivably be your business but they are 
certainly not its. Hence Stirner’s preference for the “Union of Egoists” — which he also 
refers to here as the “union of I's”. These are egoists seeking the furtherance of their 
ownness in tandem with others doing exactly the same. Here you are present, and act, in 
your uniqueness and in the pursuance of ownness and without any shame. It is about 
your autonomy, your agency and the freest of free associations. You act for yourself but, 
as can be seen, this does not mean you act as a hermit. Nothing about egoism, 
Uniqueness or ownness means you have to hide away, be solipsistic, be antisocial. It is 
just that the social conception is grounded in a different understanding of why and how 
people might work together, cooperate or act in solidarity. Egoism does not mean 
antisocialism; it means that people are acting honestly in their own interest — but 


together with others. 


This is why Stirner says that the egoist does not care for “human society”. It is, From the 
egoist’s perspective, something based on false and inauthentic foundations. But the 
egoist need not necessarily be against society as material reality. It is just that it must be 
based in egoism, in the uniqueness of each member and their ownness. Until then, 
society is just something the egoist uses to Further their interests by means of their 
“might”, their direct action. They want to make it their property, their own, in action 
which gradually turns it from liberal humanist society into the Union of Egoists. This 
union demands not that you be a human being, that you regard people with the morality 
of “humanity”, but that you be unique, that you seek your ownness and that you use 
your might to create your property. The liberal State seeks only and always the 


continuance of itself; the Union of Egoists is nothing more or less than those who seek 
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their own interest with others so long as that cooperation serves its purpose. It is a truly 


FREE association but it may end at any time. Putting this another way, Stirner says this: 


“Man with a capital M is only an ideal, the species only something thought of. To be a man 


is not to realise the ideal of MAN, but to present oneself, the individual.” 


In rejecting THE HUMAN as some holy, sacred spook, then, Stirner sees that we must 
reject its thought, its conceptions, its ideals, its values, its institutions, its states and 
even the meanings it gives to things. “Man”, says Stirner, “is the last evil spirit or spook, 
the most deceptive or most intimate, the craftiest liar with honest mein, the Father of 
lies.” The egoist, in contrast, can only set out to DESECRATE such things For to the egoist 
“Nothing is holy”. Such an egoist could do this by themselves; but there is nothing about 
either egoism, uniqueness or ownness which says they must do. A union of egos or a 
union of the egoistic is always there as a possibility of human autonomy, agency and free 


association. 


One of the modes of liberal humanist thought which Stirner specifically attacks in this 
context is that of “rights” —- often today referred to as “HUMAN Rights” which is one 
definitive product of the liberal Enlightenment emanating From Western Europe. By 
means of such a description, of course, the game should already be given away from an 
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egoist perspective. Stirner calls “rights” “the spirit of society” and queries if | should be 
“in the right” merely because society said | was. The answer, of course, is no because 
Stirner is not for a minute going to concede the ground that society should be 


something that decides or arbitrates rights. He says, “Whether | am in the right or not 


there is no judge but myself. Others can judge only whether they endorse my right, and 
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whether it exists as right for them too.” As a consequence, Stirner thinks it best if we 
each keep our own rights to ourselves, as seems good to us in each case: “Let each keep 
this right unabridged For himself, then all exercise it spontaneously; let him not take care 
For all though — let him not grow zealous for it as for a right of all.” Here the danger is 
imagining general rights rather than rights we grasp For ourselves by our will and direct 
action. Such general rights [Which are spooks] can soon enough become laws and then 
we each have a yoke around our necks Fashioned out of thin air. What should matter to 


me, however, is MY rights even as what should matter to you is YOURS. 


There are, of course, mentalities which imagine that people “have equal rights by 
nature”. Stirner mentions Communism in this respect. But Stirner denies its premise; he 
says that “men have no right at all by nature.” “Right”, in fact, he regards as “a religious 
concept, something sacred.” [Communism, therefore, is religious in this respect.] 
“Equality of rights” he therefore sees as yet more transformed Christianity and the 
“Fraternity” of the French Revolution of 1789 as much the same. All such rights talk is 
then much the same again, a “Flight into the religious domain, into the region of the 
sacred, of the ideal” From where it suffers From all the Faults to which the egoist would 
ascribe such things. Stirner, you see, is a thoroughgoing believer in direct action or, as he 
often calls it, “power” or “might”. What you can achieve is what is yours, your property, 
and this, in turn, is earned by your own action on your own behalf. The integrity and 
authenticity of ownness and you as an owner demands this self-responsibility. This is its 
ethic and its point. And so: “What you have the power to be you have the right to. | 
derive all right and all warrant From me; | am entitled to everything that | have in my 
power” and “I am entitled by myself to murder if | myself do not Forbid it to myself, if | 


an 


myself do not fear murder as a ‘wrong’.” This may perhaps sound harsh, even horrifying, 
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in state-taught humanist ears. But does the State act any differently itself? Why can the 
State kill who it likes, pursue with violence its own self-interest, but you or | cannot? 
Either | have its rights or there are no rights and all are equally their own. Therefore, “I 
decide whether it is the right thing in me, there is no right outside me. IF it is right For 


me, itis right.” 


This thought trespasses on the idea of property for there are such things imagined as 
“property rights” and these were most famously addressed [in anarchist context] at 
around the time Stirner was writing by Proudhon. Stirner does not agree with Proudhon 
that “property is theft” For he imagines this concedes the actual existence of property to 
make sense. Instead, he says: “ The position of affairs is different in the egoistic sense. | 
do not step shyly back from your property, but look upon it always as my property, in 
which | need to ‘respect’ nothing. Pray do the like with what you call my property!” Here 
he is against what he calls “sacred property” and he proposes, once more, that what is 
mine by my direct action is mine and the same applies to you as well. Yet there were also 
others, such as the communists, who had opinions on property too. Stirner quotes one 
August Becker in this respect who writes: “the earth belongs rightfully to him who tills it, 
and its products to those who bring them out.” Stirner, of course, does not agree. [IF you 
have correctly swallowed whole the thesis | appended at the beginning of all this Stirner 


talk you should by now be getting a Feeling for where everything is heading.] He says: 


“| think it belongs to him who knows how to take it, or who does not let it be taken from 


him, does not let himself be deprived of it. lf he appropriates it, then not only the earth, but 


the right to it too, belongs to him. This is egoistic right: it is right for me, therefore it is right. 
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Aside from this, right does have ‘a wax nose’. The tiger that assails me is in the right, and I 


who strike him down am also in the right. | defend against him not my right, but myself.” 


Again, we need to think of this in terms of the supremacy, for the unique, of DIRECT 
ACTION. In this context, what is mine is what | can use and, in so many words, have power 
over. The point is always it must come From me, the I, and not from abstractions or ideals 
which do not exist. We swap the imaginary for the concrete and go from there. And so / 


make my right. 


But this, it should not be brushed over, is destructive. It is destructive of any ideal, any 
phantom, any spook, any institution, that would be set over me to control me or any 
hierarchy that others would attempt to place me within. Stirner bids us know our power 
in this respect. Laws, for example, are useless unless people can be coerced [with threats 
of violence] to obey them. The State, as the rights-maker and as the law-maker, stands 
opposed to the very idea “I make my right”. In fact, it stands, and must stand, ready to 
punish any such idea or action in pursuance of it. States are gods in this respect and they 


brook no blasphemy. But Stirner says: 


“What do your laws amount to if no one obeys them? What your orders, if nobody lets 
himself be ordered? The state cannot forbear the claim to determine the individual's will, to 
speculate and count on this. For the state it is indispensable that nobody have an own will; 
if one had, the state would have to exclude (lock up, banish, etc.) this one; if all had, they 
would do away with the state. The state is not thinkable without lordship and servitude 
(subjection); for the state must will to be the lord of all that it embraces, and this will is 


called the 'will of the state’. 
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He who, to hold his own, must count on the absence of will in others is a thing made by 
these others, as the master is a thing made by the servant. If submissiveness ceased, it 


would be all over with lordship. 


The own will of me is the state's destroyer; it is therefore denounced by the state as 'self- 
will’. Own will and the state are powers in deadly hostility, between which no ‘perpetual 
peace’ is possible. As long as the state asserts itself, it represents own will, its ever-hostile 
opponent, as unreasonable, evil; and the latter lets itself be talked into believing this - 
indeed, it really is such, for no more reason than this, that it still lets itself be talked into 
such belief: it has not yet come to itself and to the consciousness of its dignity; hence it is 


still incomplete, still amenable to fine words.” 


Stirner thus knows very well that “Every state is a despotism.” But how do we change 
this? “Only by recognising no duty, not binding myself nor letting myself be bound. IF | 
have no duty, then | know no law either.” The egoist is an insurrectionist and an outlaw 
[just as many anarchist insurrectionists and illegalists inspired by reading Stirner exactly 
became]. Stirner asserts that “My will nobody can bind and my disinclination remains 
free.” He speaks to what Saul Newman refers to in his work on Stirner, as | will detail in 
the next chapter, as “voluntary inservitude”. | make my right, | refuse the State’s 


domination, | recognise my will and not its. 


Here, of course, the State tries to steal and keep for itself that which is rightly the 


property of ownness, of the owner: 
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“Against the individual and his 'self-will’. The state practices ‘violence’, the individual must 
not do so. The state's behaviour is violence, and it calls its violence ‘law’; that of the 
individual, ‘crime’. Crime, then - so the individual's violence is called; and only by crime does 
he overcome the state's violence when he thinks that the state is not above him, but he is 


above the state.” 


Stirner, however, requests nothing of the State. He asks “those who would be egoists” 
what they think the more egoistic: “to let laws be given them” or “to practice 
refractoriness, yes, complete disobedience”? Stirner himself suggests that he has no 
concern regarding “what is accepted in the nation and by the nation” and exposes what 


he regards as the False principle of its Foundation: 


“Solely from the principle that all right and all authority belong to the collectivity of the 
people do all forms of government arise. For none of them lacks this appeal to the 
collectivity, and the despot, as well as the president or any aristocracy, acts and commands 
‘in the name of the state’. They are in possession of the ‘authority of the state’, and it is 
perfectly indifferent whether, were this possible, the people as a collectivity (all individuals) 
exercise this state-authority, or whether it is only the representatives of this collectivity, be 
there many of them as in aristocracies or one as in monarchies. Always the collectivity is 


above the individual, and has a power which is called legitimate, which is law.” 


The only conclusion Stirner can come to given such workings out as these is that the 
egoist, in the eyes of state and government, must become a “criminal”. He states, “Every 
ego is From birth a criminal to begin with against the people, the state. Hence it is that it 


does really keep watch over all; it sees in each one an - egoist, and it is afraid of the 
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egoist. It presumes the worst about each one, and takes care, police-care, that 'no harm 
happens to the state’.” But it is not only those designated “police” that the egoist has to 
be aware of for “the people is Full of police sentiments through and through. - Only the 
one who renounces their ego, who practices ‘self-renunciation’, is acceptable to the 
people.” What Stirner seems to suggest here is that people in general are often so 
totally shot through with the THOUGHT and VALUES of “society” and “state” that they 
become conformed to it, are agents of it, even if sometimes unconscious ones at that. 
Every person who tells you they “will not break the law” is exactly such a person. 
Everyone who might turn you in if you did is exactly the same. They have been possessed 


by the spook of the authoritative state. Yet, on the other hand, an egoist “who is his own 


cannot desist From being a criminal”. 


Thus, we can state Stirner’s position on all this with these words of his: 


“1 do not demand any right, therefore | need not recognize any either. What I can get by 
force [direct action] | get by force, and what | do not get by force | have no right to, nor do | 


give myself airs, or consolation, with my imprescriptible right.” 


We can here restate that thesis of Stirner’s which | attempted to formulate earlier on at 
the beginning of this chapter. Stirner states that “Liberalism appears as the last attempt 
at a creation of the liberty of the people, a liberty of the commune, of 'society', of the 
general, of mankind; the dream of a humanity, a people, a commune, a 'society', that 
shall be of age.” But “a liberty of the people is not MY liberty.” As such, “the individual is 
the irreconcilable enemy of every generality.” This is because “Everything sacred is a tie, 


a Fetter.” It Follows that “Everything sacred is and must be perverted by perverters of the 
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law” who, as a consequence, seek “lawlessness”. Therefore, “As long as there still exists 
even one institution which the individual may not dissolve, the ownness and self- 
appurtenance of me is still very remote. How can | be free when | must bind myself by 


oath to a constitution, a charter, a law, 'vow body and soul’ to my people?” 


This now turns, once again, to how the people may relate to each other and have their 
intercourse, how they may get along with each other. The basic difference Stirner wants 
to example here is between that relation which is imposed upon us from above [this he 
calls society and its primary example is the State] and that relation which we make and 
pursue for ourselves [which he calls the union]. Obviously, the egoist seeks only the 
latter and commits themselves to the destruction of the Former. That intercourse of the 
union Stirner regards as “mutuality” and “the action, the commercium, of individuals”. 
“Society”, Stirner suggests, “is not generated by me and you, but by a third factor which 
makes associates out of us two.” But it makes us a “prisoner” in its nature as an enforced 
association [literally like a prison in this case]. The mark of the union is precisely a 
reciprocity which comes from each | which “society”, as enforced, can never have. 
Examples of such societies can be the Family and the church of believers as well as the 
State and these are all things which seek their own interests rather than MINE. Indeed, if 
| assert MINE it can only be to the detriment of such society and its institutions. Such 
society, says Stirner, relies on enforced order for if egoistic disorder is introduced then 
society would be at an end. Thus, societies such as the State concentrate on creating 


serviceable members conformed to its existence. It is in its interest to do so. 


As the prime example of “society” so described, Stirner describes the State in this way: 
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“The state always has the sole purpose to limit, tame, subordinate, the individual — to make 
him subject to some generality or other; it lasts only so long as the individual is not all in all, 

and it is only the clearly-marked restriction of me, my limitation, my slavery. Never does a 
state aim to bring in the free activity of individuals, but always that which is bound to the 
purpose of the state. Through the state nothing in common comes to pass either, as little as 
one can call a piece of cloth the common work of all the individual parts of a machine; it is 
rather the work of the whole machine as a unit, machine work. In the same style, 

everything is done by the state machine too; for it moves the clockwork of the individual 
minds, none of which follow their own impulse. The state seeks to hinder every free activity 
by its censorship, its supervision, its police, and holds this hindering to be its duty, because it 
is in truth a duty of self-preservation. The state wants to make something out of man, 

therefore there live in it only made men; every one who wants to be his own self is its 
opponent and is nothing. 'He is nothing' means as much as, the state does not make use of 


him, grants him no position, no office, no trade, and the like.” 


Stirner in Fact satirises the society of the state as “beehood” [thinking of bees] and 
contrasts this with the selFowned who “are going to Fight for the unity willed by their 
own will, For union.” The State tried to make its own | but, says Stirner, “I am | only by 
this, that | make myself;... it is not another who makes me, but | must be my own work.” 
He also then uses the Figure of Diogenes as a metaphor when he states that “the egoist 
is to himself the warder of the human, and has nothing to say to the state except ‘Get 
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out of my sunshine’ [as Diogenes did to Alexander the Great]. He goes on, “I, this 
nothing, shall put forth my creations from myself.” Here Stirner also adds that egoists 
cannot, thus, be party or partisan people. The egoist is the unique, they “unite freely and 


separate Freely again.” A party could be a union but only so on an egoistic basis: “the 
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party ceases to be a union at the same moment at which it makes certain principles 
binding and wants to have them assured against attacks.” It is not a matter of honouring 
the party [an abstract idea or set of ideas] but of those “who unite with me without 
swearing allegiance to my flag.” As a consequence, “ownness knows no commandment 
of ‘faithfulness, devotion and the like’, ownness permits everything, even apostasy, 
defection.” Here no one can ask for a “confession of Faith” For my Faith is [in] my own. “So 
then an egoist could never embrace a party or take up with a party? Oh, yes, only he 
cannot let himself be embraced and taken up by the party. For him the party remains all 


the time nothing but a gathering: he is one of the party, he takes part.” 


Thus, taking this idea and transferring it to property: 


“The state has nothing to be more afraid of than the value of me, and nothing must it more 
carefully guard against than every occasion that offers itself to me for realizing value from 
myself. | am the deadly enemy of the state, which always hovers between the alternatives, 
it or |. Therefore it strictly insists not only on not letting me have a standing, but also on 
keeping down what is mine. In the state there is no property, no property of the individual, 
but only state property. Only through the state have | what | have, as | am only through it 
what | am. My private property is only that which the state leaves to me of its, cutting off 


others from it (making it private) ; it is state property.” 


Once again, we see, this sets the unique and the state on a collision course: 


“Egoism does not think of sacrificing anything, giving away anything that it wants; it simply 


decides, what | want I must have and will procure. All attempts to enact rational laws about 
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property have put out from the bay of love into a desolate sea of regulations. Even 


socialism and communism cannot be excepted from this.” 


Here Stirner comes closest to what Thomas Hobbes feared [see chapter 5 below] when 
he states: “Take hold, and take what you require! With this the war of all against all is 
declared. | alone decide what | will have.” Yet this is only, | think, due to the primacy of 
the idea of direct action and not because of some idea of abstract “right” such as, for 
example, the communist might imagine to have when she tells you that the collectivity is 
all. Thus, as | said earlier, we must have respect for the intellectual terrain we traverse. 
Stirner’s justification is that “IF men reach the point of losing respect For property, every 
one will have property, as all slaves become free men as soon as they no longer respect 
the master as master. Unions will then, in this matter too, multiply the individual's means 
and secure his assailed property.” Stirner thus retains the individual’s interest in all 
property and never releases it to a collectivity [as do the communists]. He insists, “I am 
proprietor, and | only come to an understanding with others about my property.” 


Property is not sacred; it is MINE. 


This, once again, to those taught to bow before an imposed morality of self-sacrifice and 
subservience to a “greater good”, might strike the reader as harsh. Yet Stirner insists he 


loves people in general: 


“1 love men too, not merely individuals, but every one. But | love them with the 


consciousness of egoism; | love them because love makes me happy, | love because loving is 


natural to me, because it pleases me. | know no ‘commandment of love’. | have a fellow- 
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feeling with every feeling being, and their torment torments, their refreshment refreshes 


me too; / can kill them, not torture them.” 


In contrast, of course, we might example the denizens of “civilization” who, as has been 
well known for centuries now, can torture, kill, rape and destroy their fellow human 
being at will. The ideal of “Mankind” or “Humanity” has not done very much for those 
called “human”. It has, in fact, only led some to designate some as more human than 


others. Therefore, Stirner makes a different argument: 


“love is not a commandment, but, like each of my feelings, property. Acquire, that is, 
purchase, my property, and then | will make it over to you. A church, a nation, a fatherland, 
a family, etc., that does not know how to acquire my love, | need not love; and | fix the 


purchase price of my love quite at my pleasure.” 


Put, again, more contrarily: 


“To the egoist nothing is high enough for him to humble himself before it, nothing so 
independent that he would live for love of it, nothing so sacred that he would sacrifice 
himself to it. The egoist's love rises in selfishness, flows in the bed of selfishness, and 


empties into selfishness again.” 


For all the trouble that the English word “selfishness” might give to the English reader 
accustomed to read that as a bad thing, | offer the word “authenticity” in mediation. IF all 
people loved for their own satisfaction and formed unions in which to share their love, 


each for their own pleasure and satisfaction, would that be a BAD thing? Stirner 
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concedes that some might not wish to call such a thing “love” and asks his readers to 
choose another word for it if they can. Yet what matters is not the word but that this 
“love” be MY OWN and for MY satisfaction — and that in every case. But does this not 


make everything, even love, just something | USE? Indeed! Stirner says: 


“If | first said, | love the world, | now add likewise: | do not love it, for | annihilate it as | 
annihilate myself; | dissolve it. | do not limit myself to one feeling for men, but give free play 
to all that | am capable of. Why should | not dare speak it out in all its glaringness? Yes, | 
utilize the world and men! With this | can keep myself open to every impression without 
being torn away from myself by one of them. | can love, love with a full heart, and let the 
most consuming glow of passion burn in my heart, without taking the beloved one for 
anything else than the nourishment of my passion, on which it ever refreshes itself anew. 
All my care for him applies only to the object of my love, only to him whom my love requires, 
only to him, the 'warmly loved’. How indifferent would he be to me without this - my love! | 


feed only my love with him, | utilize him for this only: | enjoy him." 


Thus: 


“Where the world comes in my way - and it comes in my way everywhere - | consume it to 
quiet the hunger of my egoism. For me you are nothing but - my food, even as | too am fed 
upon and turned to use by you. We have only one relation to each other, that of 
useableness, of utility, of use. We owe each other nothing, for what | seem to owe you | owe 


at most to myself.” 
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This theme of “owing to myself” is, of course, the consistent theme of Stirner’s book 
restated in yet another way. It Follows through even into the Field of money much, | am 
sure, to the chagrin of modern so-called “anarcho-capitalists” who sometimes use a 
misunderstood “Stirnerism” [of which Stirner himself would have totally disapproved] as 
their justification. But what does Stirner say about the moneygrubber and the soul 
acquisitive for Financial gain? He says: “he, for whom he seeks the lucre, is a slave of 
lucre, not raised above lucre; he is one who belongs to lucre, the moneybag, not to 
himself; he is not his own. Must not a man whom the passion of avarice rules follow the 
commands of this master?” He continues: “So an avaricious man is not a self-owned man, 
but a servant; and he can do nothing for his own sake without at the same time doing it 
For his lord's sake - precisely like the godly man.” The anarcho-capitalist crypto-bro is a 
slave. He does not even own himself. He is the little old lady who goes to church and says 


her prayers. He serves some empty ideal so does not own himself. Stirner laughs at him. 


Thus, what Stirner seeks is that people can be unique, their own, creative nothings, ina 
world they can make their own, their property, by their own direct action, their might or 
power. Stirner can say, for example, “My selfishness has an interest in the liberation of 
the world, that it may become - my property.” He concedes that “society is man’s original 
state” but he says that the child soon grows to prefer “the intercourse that it enters into 
with its peers” and he calls this the dissolution of the imposed society and set of 
relations that is the Family and the beginning of what he has called the Union. This Union 
is a COALITION in which members retain their ownness but can also experience 
intercourse [Stirner uses the German word “Verkehr” which is also the normal word for 
traffic or transport — as well as a word for sex] and being united with others. But such a 


Union is never a matter of imposing authority or requiring subjection. It is a true Free or 
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voluntary association. It exists only as long as you or | regard that it serves our purpose. 
Such a Union, then, is in fact nothing but the will of those who make it up. It is entirely 
Functional and not abstract in its construction [i.e. mandated from above or from outside 
the will of its members]. The Union exists to manifest ownness, mine but yours too. 


Therefore: 


“let people not be summoned to sacrifice their special welfare for the general, for this 
Christian admonition will not carry you through; they will better understand the opposite 
admonition, not to let their own welfare be snatched from them by anybody, but to put it 
on a permanent foundation. Then they are of themselves led to the point that they care 
best for their welfare if they unite with others for this purpose, that is, 'sacrifice a part of 
their liberty’, yet not to the welfare of others, but to their own. An appeal to men's self- 
sacrificing disposition and self-renouncing love ought at least to have lost its seductive 
plausibility when, after an activity of thousands of years, it has left nothing behind but the - 
misery of today. Why then still fruitlessly expect self-sacrifice to bring us better times? Why 
not rather hope for them from usurpation? Salvation comes no longer from the giver, the 
bestower, the loving one, but from the taker, the appropriator (usurper), the owner. 


Communism, and, consciously, egoism-reviling humanism, still count on love.” 


This is quite a slap in the Face for those used to the insipid dogma “all you need is love” 
For — Stirner says bluntly — all you need is NOT love. For Stirner all you need is your own 
interest, ownness, “selfishness”, and to carry it through consistently. “Love” is, in Fact, 
only the essence of society, that thing which kills, tortures and imprisons and tells you 
that you are its servant if you want to survive. “Love” is the property of that entity which 


wants to rob you of ownness and declare your power to act directly For yourself invalid. 
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Oh yes, please love! Love yourself into an eternal prison cell watched over by society's 
jailers! Love is “religion” and a “cult of society”. Instead, Stirner says, “But | would rather 
be referred to men's selfishness than to their 'kindnesses’ their mercy, pity, etc. The 
Former demands reciprocity (as thou to me, so | to thee), does nothing ‘gratis', and may 
be won and —- bought.” Stirner, then, replaces “love” with “use” and “society” with 
“union”. It is only the union and use which allows people to retain their ownness and 
pursue their interests. It is only here each one can honestly pursue such things on an 
honest footing with others [as each acts for themselves openly]. Here there is no 
deference to ideals which are no one’s interest but, instead, a spookish third party. The 
union, says Stirner, “multiplies my Force”. It is my agency but not mine alone For it is also 
associative. “The union does not possess you, but you possess it or make it of use to 


you.” This is not about “love” but Function. It gets things done. Further: 


“You bring into a union your whole power, your competence, and make yourself count; in a 
society you are employed, with your working power; in the former you live egoistically, in 
the latter humanly, that is, religiously, as a 'member in the body of this Lord’; to a society 
you owe what you have, and are in duty bound to it, are — possessed by 'social duties’; a 
union you utilize, and give it up undutifully and unfaithfully when you see no way to use it 
further... the union exists for you and through you, the society conversely lays claim to you 
for itself and exists even without you; in short, the society is sacred, the union your own; the 


society consumes you, you consume the union.” 


At this point Stirner, who has a Flair for poking a spear into the side of society, says 
something startling: “The poor are to blame for there being rich men.” But why? 


BECAUSE THEY ARE SUBSERVIENT AND REFUSE TO TAKE UP THEIR OWN INTEREST. If 
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the poor refused to accept their poverty — even to the loss of their own life in Fighting 
for more than poverty by presuming to TAKE what they need — then there would be no 
rich men. Society is a contractual whole but it completely Falls apart if enough people 
refuse to observe it. The problem is all too many people, the mass as a whole in Fact, DO 
observe it — and our collective servitude is the result. IF the people at large became at 
once possessed of their ownness, however, this collective servitude would be at an end. 
What Stirner suggests we need in this case, however, is not a REVOLUTION but 


INSURRECTION. These are not the same and Stirner explains why: 


“Revolution and insurrection must not be looked upon as synonymous. The former consists 
in an overturning of conditions, of the established condition or status, the state or society, 
and is accordingly a political or social act; the latter has indeed for its unavoidable 
consequence a transformation of circumstances, yet does not start from it but from men's 
discontent with themselves, is not an armed rising, but a rising of individuals, a getting up, 
without regard to the arrangements that spring from it. The revolution aimed at new 
arrangements; insurrection leads us no longer to let ourselves be arranged, but to arrange 
ourselves, and sets no glittering hopes on ‘institutions’. It is not a fight against the 
established, since, if it prospers, the established collapses of itself; it is only a working forth 
of me out of the established. If | leave the established, it is dead and passes into decay. 
Now, as my object is not the overthrow of an established order but my elevation above it, 
my purpose and deed are not a political or social but (as directed toward myself and my 


ownness alone) an egoistic purpose and deed.” 


Here we see perfectly how the unique, ownness and egoism change the game and 


instantiate new priorities. [1 would also argue that the activities of Jesus of Nazareth in 
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the Christian gospels can be interpreted along these lines too. But thats another story.] 
Revolution, looked at this way, can, in Fact, be seen as just more of the same — a new 
constitution, a new collectivity, new spooks to be possessed by [even including a spook 
called “anarchism”]. It is only INSURRECTION, as the instantiation of an attitude of 
egoism, which puts trust in ourselves — each as OUR OWN - and refuses to be arranged 
by others. It is in refusing to be arranged by others that the anarchist mantra of “No 
gods, no masters” truly begins. What is thus required is INSURRECTION whether 
revolution happens or not. [Thus, Jesus wanted personal insurrection, in his admittedly 


religious context, not simply political revolution.] So, as Max Stirner goes on to say: 


“The revolution commands one to make arrangements, the insurrection demands that he 
rise or exalt himself. What constitution was to be chosen, this question busied the 
revolutionary heads, and the whole political period foams with constitutional fights and 


constitutional questions... The insurrectionist strives to become constitutionless.” 


The egoist, the insurrectionist, then, is one who says, “my satisfaction decides about my 
relation to human beings, and that | do not renounce”. Such a person is one who 
recognises that “The idols exist through me; | need only refrain from creating them 
anew, then they exist no longer: ‘higher powers’ exist only through my exalting them 
and abasing myself.” Such a person also recognises that “A human being is ‘called’ to 
nothing, and has no 'calling', no ‘destiny’, as little as a plant or a beast has a 'calling'.” The 
egoist is a starting point and not a goal, the one who says, “I am all and nothing.” In the 
egoist “being is as much conquered as thinking is. It is MY being, as the other is MY 
thinking.” For the egoist, “man is not the measure of all things, but | am this measure.” 


The egoist is their own truth For: 
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“As long as you believe in the truth, you do not believe in yourself, and you are a - servant, a 
- religious man. You alone are the truth, or rather, you are more than the truth, which is 
nothing at all before you. You too do assuredly ask about the truth, you too do assuredly 
‘criticize’, but you do not ask about a ‘higher truth'- namely, one that should be higher than 
you - nor criticize according to the criterion of such a truth. You address yourself to 
thoughts and notions, as you do to the appearances of things, only for the purpose of 
making them palatable to you, enjoyable to you, and your own: you want only to subdue 
them and become their owner, you want to orient yourself and feel at home in them, and 
you find them true, or see them in their true light, when they can no longer slip away from 
you, no longer have any unseized or uncomprehended place, or when they are right for you, 
when they are your property. If afterward they become heavier again, if they wriggle 
themselves out of your power again, then that is just their untruth - namely, your 
impotence. Your impotence is their power, your humility their exaltation. Their truth, 
therefore, is you, or is the nothing which you are for them and in which they dissolve: their 


truth is their nothingness.” 


As such, “All truth by itself is dead, a corpse; it is alive only in the same way as my lungs 
are alive - namely, in the measure of my own vitality. Truths are material, like vegetables 
and weeds; as to whether vegetable or weed, the decision lies in me.” So, Finally, “I am 
the criterion of truth, but | am not an idea, but more than idea, that is, unutterable.” The 
point here is that, “I do not develop men, nor as man, but, as |, | develop - myself. This is 


the meaning of the - unique one.” 


Consequently, Max Stirner ends his book in the Following way and with this my exegesis 


of his egoism comes to a close: 
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“Lam owner of my might, and! am so when! know myself as unique. In the unique one the 
owner himself returns into his creative nothing, of which he is born. Every higher essence 
above me, be it God, be it man, weakens the feeling of my uniqueness, and pales only before 
the sun of this consciousness. If | concern myself for myself, the unique one, then my 
concern rests on its transitory, mortal creator, who consumes himself, and I may say: All 


things are nothing to me.” 


B: FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


| think and talk about Friedrich Nietzsche quite a lot and, regardless of how anyone else 
thinks of him, | consider him one of the most significant thinkers | have ever engaged 
with. Like Max Stirner, however, he is no card-carrying anarchist. Unlike Stirner, he does 
not even claim to be an egoist. IF anything, the history of his interpretation has affirmed 
him as some kind of aristocratic nihilist whose work was most famously, and disastrously, 
appropriated by the Nazis. | say it was ‘appropriated by the Nazis’ For Nietzsche himself 
was not a Nazi. He was, in fact, not even an anti-semite — although his overbearing sister, 
Elisabeth, married a man who certainly was and whom Nietzsche himself despised. Like 
the Nazis, Elisabeth was one who, after he Fell into permanent illness at the beginning of 
1889, made herself the controlling power in the utilization and sometimes publication of 
her brother's works. She had no intellectual qualification For this and Frankly just aimed 
to make capital out of them — much as the Nazis would try to do later on in an 
intellectual manner. This is ironic only because Nietzsche’s work itself, as one of its 
themes, foregrounds the necessity of INTERPRETATION and the seeming inevitability of 
perspectivism. By such things life seeks to prosper itself; and so we descend down 


Nietzsche’s rabbit hole... 
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To give an entire picture of Nietzsche and his philosophical thought in a book like this 
would take too much work and require so much space it would simply become a book 
about Nietzsche. His thought is complex with many attachments to other things that 
would risk derailing any other goals of this project. My inquiry thus defined and 
restricted, we must interact with Nietzsche somewhere where it may be most useful on 
this occasion [although we will Find ourselves coming back to him again and again 
throughout this book]. In this case | judge this to be his book Thus Spoke Zarathustra, a 
book which also happens to be Nietzsche’s favourite of his own and is an example of 
both literature and philosophy [being written as a faux story in a poetic style and 
including several ‘songs’]. It is also a book set in the middle period of Nietzsche's writing 
career [which stretched from 1872-1888] which means it is written cognisant of what has 
come before and as a gateway to what Follows. | will contextualise this as | need to but 


my main focus will thus be on Zarathustra in this section of this chapter here. 


Zarathustra is primarily notable For two main things. The first is the introduction of the 
Ubermensch which | shall translate as “Overhuman” rather than “Superman” or 
“Overman”. “Uber” is the regular German word for “over” and “Mensch” the regular 
German word for “person” or “human being” which would, in archaic English, have been 
translated as “Man” [as, in Fact, happened in the case of Stirner when he was first 
translated into English]. The Overhuman is that human being who can bring themselves 
to the point of transcending humanity and so is immediately seen to be a subject 
compatible with the reading of Stirner and “Der Einzige” [the Unique] as set out above. 
Both Stirner and Nietzsche [who in the early twentieth century were sometimes 


interpreted together - so compatible were they imagined to be] have an interest in 
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overcoming humanity and becoming something more, something their own. 


“Overhuman” is Nietzsche’s name for this as “Der Einzige” was Stirner’s. 


The second thing Zarathustra is notable for is Nietzsche’s philosophy of eternal 
recurrence which is sometimes called “eternal return” as well. The idea behind this is 
that one would overcome the human by living one’s life in such a way that one willed it 
eternally, that is, one would will one’s own life as if it would happen over and over again 
forever. Nietzsche is not saying this actually happens; he is not speaking about 
reincarnation. He is proposing such an idea as a thought experiment in order to 
articulate a life lived based on your WILL [something like the unique with its ownness!], 
one that overcomes humanity by willing just exactly this life which | will to live From 
myself and out of my own creation. | hope that the similarity to things Stirner has said 
using his own language is suggestively apparent here [although please note that Stirner 
and Nietzsche are far from simply the same. Each construct their own ideas From 


themselves and use different language and terms]. 


Before we can delve into the guts of Zarathustra more deeply to extrapolate this 
thought Further and see how it Fits into my subject in this book, we need to set the scene 
for Zarathustra in relation to Nietzsche's philosophy in several books up to this point. 
Nietzsche was a prodigious student who, as a boy, was sent to one of the top German 
schools, Schulpforta. At university he trained [eventually] as a philologist which gave him 
an interest in words and in the Greek culture with which this subject had to do. He was 
awarded his PhD and given a teaching post at the University of Basel in Switzerland 
already by his mid twenties and, after a stint as a medical orderly in the Franco-Prussian 


War, wrote his first book, The Birth of Tragedy, in 1872. It was not well received by 
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academia and regarded as very idiosyncratic. In Fact, the 1870s in general were a 
troublesome time for the new academic. He became increasingly beset by health 
problems [formerly thought to be because he caught syphilis whilst at war - although 
this explanation is now medically discredited and it is believed likely Nietzsche 
developed a tumour behind his right eye which would eventually send him insane and 
paralyse him for the last 11 years of his life] and went through a friendship with Richard 
Wagner which started in ecstatic joy and ended in them going their separate ways as 
people pulling in different intellectual directions. This separating of the ways coincided 
with Nietzsche having to end his academic career very prematurely due to the bouts of 
ill health his condition caused [which necessitated regular absences From his post for 
convalescence]. He would live the rest of his days on the meagre pension his academic 
post was Fortunate enough to provide for him, moving from boarding house to boarding 
house to find an environment which eased his medical discomfort. Such places would 
often include the French and Italian rivieras or the Swiss mountains. Here Nietzsche 
would often take 6-8 hour walks and these were clearly inspirational in the writing of 


Zarathustra. 


Meanwhile, in the mid 1870s, Nietzsche had produced four essays which he dubbed 
“Untimely Meditations” and which addressed subjects such as the philosophy of Arthur 
Schopenhauer [who also had an interest in the will] or the phenomenon of David 
Friedrich Strauss, a German academic who had exposed the Christian Gospels to 
academic fresh air and subsequently had his life ruined by the pious backlash. These 
essays made virtually no impact. Things would only pick up, and Nietzsche’s writing 
career really kick into high gear, intellectually and consistently, with the production, in 


1878, of Human, All Too Human, a book with which Nietzsche began a project of writing 
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for “Free spirits” [this book's subtitle is, in Fact, “A Book For Free Spirits”]. Originally a 
single volume, in the two following years Nietzsche added two further parts to this, 
“Assorted Maxims and Opinions”, in which Nietzsche’s well known aphoristic style is very 
much to the fore, and “The Wanderer and His Shadow” as the final part of the book. That 
these had not been initially intended by Nietzsche when he first wrote the First part of 
this book is perhaps shown in that the final paragraph of this First part ends with a look 
Forward to a “philosophy of the forenoon.” Nietzsche’s next official book after Human, 
All Too Human was then called Daybreak and with this Nietzsche began an assault on 


MORALITY that would continue throughout most of the rest of his sensible life. 


After Daybreak [Nietzsche was now febrile with ideas and would basically go From one 
book idea to the next until his collapse in early January 1889 in Turin] Nietzsche turned 
to a book called The Gay Science [“gay” here as in happy, cheerful. People not used to 
Nietzsche who have only heard his name or seen his picture might be surprised to learn 
how CHEERFUL and POSITIVE this man intends to be in his philosophy. He wants to be a 
YES sayer and not merely a NO sayer!]. This book links with Human, All Too Human and 
Daybreak as the third of three books basically impugning the thinking and the 
philosophy of the West, particularly in relation to its moralism and its erecting of idols or 
gods before which the human intellect must bow. The Gay Science, in its 125th section, is, 
in Fact, the place where we find Nietzsche’s Famous “God is dead and we have killed 
him.” Nietzsche, of course, means to symbolise much more than a deity by this use of the 
word “God”; he means to impugn any god-like Formations of knowledge or god-like ideas 
as well - the very idea of gods we might in Fact say. This is what leads to the charge of 
nihilism in the Nietzsche of these books as he deconstructs the basis of philosophical 


thought and does away with metaphysical ideas. And It is here, consequently, that we 
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may say INCIPIT ZARATHUSTRA For the initial edition of The Gay Science ends with a 
section introducing Zarathustra that Thus Spoke Zarathustra [his next book] repeats 
almost word for word as its beginning in its prologue. Nietzsche’s intellectual 
destruction of the thinking of the West in his previous three books now requires an 


answer as to what should replace it. In Zarathustra, Nietzsche is to give that answer. 


We may start by asking who “Zarathustra” is. Several answers could be given. Firstly, he is 
a figure of ancient Persian religion. Nietzsche was a man not without some historical 
knowledge and sensibility. He did not usually pick historical examples at random. Since 
Zarathustra here is the name of an imagined real person we may assume Nietzsche sees 
in his history something which makes him fit to be the prophet of the Overhuman and 
eternal recurrence Nietzsche here presents him as. Second, we might suggest that 
“Zarathustra” is a barely disguised Nietzsche himself. This would not be unusual. Later in 
his career Nietzsche will start referring to himself openly as “Dionysos”, the Greek god 
being a perpetual reference point for him, not least in relation to a necessary 
“intoxication” that the god’s Festivals involved and which Nietzsche saw as spiritually 
necessary for life. Zarathustra may then be a mask Nietzsche wears to present aspects of 
himself. Thirdly, Zarathustra could be an example of everything the book inculcates, he is 


Overhuman and the one who wills and creates his life to be lived over and over again. 


Here we must also say it gets a little complicated, however. Another figure Nietzsche 
was somewhat obsessed with was Jesus of Nazareth [many allusions to the imagined life 
of Jesus and his words will be seen throughout the text] and so Nietzsche writes 
Zarathustra always with a consciousness of Jesus’ life and so there is always that context 


to the text as well. Yet its also true that Zarathustra’s path through the text in his various 
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adventures is not smooth. Zarathustra is still presented as a human being, not as a god. 


His story thus includes the numerous pitfalls his message contains. 


A further context here when approaching the book is that Nietzsche should primarily be 
thought of as a philosopher of LIFE and of life shaping thought and ideas. As already 
suggested, in Zarathustra Nietzsche wants to present a life-affirming philosophy, one 
which acts as response to the apparent meaninglessness and irrationality his previous 
books have diagnosed as the basis of systems of thought and morality presented as the 
basis of intellectual ideas. In his philosophizing in general, Nietzsche is often concerned 
with how thought shapes and directs life [and vice versa] and not merely with abstract 
truth. [It is, in Fact, true to say that Nietzsche directly brings life and truth together since 
he concludes they must be intertwined. Truth, then, is not an abstract thing to begin 
with but one about life where life is an individually experienced thing.] As one of 
Nietzsche's primary translators and interpreters into English, R.J. Hollingdale, writes in 
his introduction to the Penguin Classics translation of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, the truth 
in Zarathustra is, and can only be, “the truth which you yourself are” and “there is no 
truth [sense, meaning] in the world except the truth [sense, meaning] you yourself give 
it.” Truth, as Nietzsche had written a full ten years before Zarathustra in a then 
unpublished but, to my mind, pivotal essay of his, “On Truth and Lying in A Non-Moral 
Sense”, is nothing other than a concept of the human mind developed For its usefulness. 
It is pragmatic truth not metaphysical truth, the latter being nothing the human being is 
equipped to find in the first place. The issue for the human being, and so the 
problematic in Zarathustra, is that life has no meaning unless the human being gives it 


one. But, of course, knowing that it is the human being who gives it meaning leads itself 
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to the question, “Is this enough?” “Truth” [sense, meaning] is thus an existential problem 


of LIFE [your life] itself. 


Zarathustra begins with a prologue, the First section of which mirrors the end of The Gay 
Science, section 342 [the end of book four which was the original end of the book. 
Nietzsche will later write a fifth book for The Gay Science which ruins the neat 
connection]. Zarathustra is presented as a man who ups and leaves his life behind and 
seeks solitude “in the mountains” For ten years. We may compare this to Jesus who, as 
Nietzsche would have been all too aware, is also presented as one who also sought 
solace in the mountains, for example, in Mark's Gospel, chapter 1. Zarathustra, however, 
enjoys “HIS spirit and HIS solitude” rather than communing with the divine. Zarathustra 
Feels a desire to share his wisdom and wants to “give it away” in an image of superfluity. 
It is noteworthy that he needs “hands outstretched to take it” and so it apparently only 
comes to those who not only want it but reach out to grasp it. Such wisdom would 
apparently make the wise “happy in their Folly” and the poor “happy in their wealth” — 
suggesting the wise aren't really wise or the poor really poor. Zarathustra sets off down 


the mountain. 


Presently he arrives in a forest and meets an old man who remembers him from the ten 
years previously and refers to him as a “dancer”. [Nietzsche imagines that the 
Overhuman should be one who dances with joy at their affirmation of life.] Zarathustra 
claims to “love humanity” and says he has a gift for them. The old man, Zarathustra 
remarks to himself, does not appear to have heard [as Nietzsche had previously 
announced in The Gay Science] that “God is dead”. Yet Zarathustra reveals to the old man 


that he gives no alms to humanity for he is “not poor enough” for that. Continuing on, 
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Zarathustra emerges into that town which is nearest to the forest. Zarathustra [or 
perhaps human beings generally] is then typified as a “tightrope walker” and goes to the 


market square where the people are assembled and announces the following: 


“| teach you the Overhuman. Human being is something that must be overcome. What have 
you done to overcome it? All creatures so far created something beyond themselves; and 
you want to be the ebb of this great flood and would even rather go back to animals than 


overcome humans?... 


Behold, | teach you the Overhuman! The Overhuman is the meaning of the earth. Let your 
will say: the Overhuman shall be the meaning of the earth! | beseech you, my brothers, 
remain faithful to the earth and do not believe those who speak to you of extraterrestrial 
hopes! They are mixers of poisons whether they know it or not. They are despisers of life, 


dying off and self-poisoned, of whom the earth is weary: so let them fade away’... 


Truly, humanity is a polluted stream. One has to be a sea to take in a polluted stream 
without becoming unclean. Behold, | teach you the Overhuman: it is this sea, in it your great 
contempt can go under. What is the greatest thing that you can experience? It is the hour of 
your great contempt. The hour in which even your happiness turns to nausea and likewise 
your reason and your virtue. The hour in which you say: ‘What matters my happiness? It is 
poverty and filth, and a pitiful contentment. But my happiness ought to justify existence 


itself!” 


This is Zarathustra’s opening manifesto and the lines of his message are Fairly clear. 


“Human being” [how one is and becomes and exists as a human being] is something to 
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be overcome [presented in a somewhat evolutionary sense by reference to animals and 
hence as part of a constant process]. Zarathustra teaches this as “the meaning of the 
earth” and so as something to become OUR meaning as earth dwellers. It is directly 
contrasted with extra-worldly hopes [i.e. proposed divinities, gods and heavens] and 
regards such religionists as antithetical to LIFE, poisoners, whereas, we must assume, his 
own mantra of the Overhuman is LIFE-AFFIRMING. Zarathustra further teaches that it is 
in becoming contemptuous of oneself and what one is that one experiences that thing 
which is the greatest thing any of us can experience. This is to say that the human being 
is not a static object, an exercise in self-indulgent perfection or completion we can rest 
on our laurels about, but is something in constant need of movement, of consistently 
going beyond oneself. [Another possible translation of Ubermensch is “Beyond-Human”.] 
We must become sick at what we are and be motivated to surpass it, overcome it. Who 
we are and its happiness should be that which justifies existence itself. As such, this is a 
very pro-active, self-actualising message — if not a mission or commission from 
Zarathustra’s point of view. No longer content to be humans, creatures with a certain 
Form of being which makes them everything they are, we must seek actively to overcome 
such a thing, and become Overhumans, those who have surpassed their idealistic 


noite 


justice, 


moat 


humanity. This implicates “reason, virtue” and “pity” and this Overhuman is 
“lightning” and “madness” [in the latter case one thinks of Dionysian intoxication or 


Frenzy by comparison]. 


It soon becomes apparent that humanity itself is the tightrope upon which the tightrope 
walker walks. That is, human beings are a bridge between the animal and the 
Overhuman. They are not a project in themselves nor a terminus or destination. “They 


are a bridge and not a purpose,” as Zarathustra puts it. Zarathustra proclaims himself a 
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lover of those who cross over and go under, those who despise, for those who despise 
can also venerate and long for something more — such as the Farther shore in an image 
not foreign to those with some knowledge of Buddhism and the concept of 
“enlightenment”. In Fact, this fourth section of Zarathustra’s prologue is a list of things 
Zarathustra loves. He loves those who “sacrifice themselves for the earth” rather than 
looking to the stars For salvation. He loves those with a thirst for knowledge [that is, 
knowledge which makes obsolete our human knowledge so that the Overhuman may be 
the revealer and experiencer of entirely new, Overhuman, knowledge]. He loves the one 
who “works and invents” in order that the Overhuman may come. He loves the one who 
“lives his virtue”, that is, who cares so much about his virtue that he never stops trying to 
perfect it. Zarathustra sees in this, yet again, evidence of the one who would go beyond 
themselves. In addition, Zarathustra loves the one “who makes of his virtue his desire 
and his doom”, i.e. one who puts all his eggs in the basket of his virtue. Zarathustra loves 
the one who wants to perish and so be reborn, an act which, he thinks, would justify 
those of the future and redeem those of the past. In a nutshell, Zarathustra loves those 


who would not preserve themselves! 


Zarathustra intuits that the people in the town do not understand him. They cannot hear 
a message of contempt for everything human and that it must be overcome. This, 


Zarathustra muses, is their culture. Zarathustra gives another speech in which the 


not not 


keywords of the Overhuman are “longing,” “creation,” “love,” “dancing” and “star”. He 
speaks of the “Ultimate Human who makes everything small.” This is “the last human 
being” or, in other words, humanity's apotheosis. Zarathustra is here parodying humanity 
as he sees it before him. Zarathustra says, for example, “Each wants the same, each is 


the same” in a parody of the desire for political equality or of the simple fact that 
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outstanding people, people who want to be more or overcome, have ceased to exist in a 
phenomenon of dull levelling out. These are people who, as a society, think they are now 
clever and know everything. This is, in fact, the total ambition of human beings as 


Zarathustra sees it and he finds it depressing beside the possibility of the Overhuman. 


A scene plays out in the market place as a man tries to cross the tightrope but a Fool 
appears and chases him along the rope before jumping over him, knocking him off. He 
Falls in front of Zarathustra who praises his broken and dying Form, at least, for wanting 
to live dangerously [which is how those who would be Overhuman must live]. 
Zarathustra ponders: “Uncanny is human existence and still without meaning: a buffoon 
can be Fatal to it.” Zarathustra wants to teach human beings that the Overhuman is the 
meaning of their existence, “the lightning from the dark cloud human”. But he realises 
again that people’s ears are deaf to such a message [much, in fact, as they had been 
already for the death of God in section 125 of The Gay Science previously]. The man who 
Fell From the tightrope dies and Zarathustra picks him up to go and bury him himself as 
he had promised as reward for his living dangerously. Once more in a forest where he 
aims to bury the body, he speaks to himself in realisation: “| need companions, and living 
ones — not dead companions and corpses that | carry with me wherever | want. Instead | 
need living companions who follow me because they want to follow themselves — and go 
wherever | want to go.” Zarathustra thus learns that he must “lure many away from the 


herd”. He continues: 


“Look at the good and the just! Whom do they hate most? The one who breaks their tablets 
of values, the breaker, the lawbreaker — but he is the creative one. Look at the faithful of all 


faiths! Whom do they hate most? The one who breaks their tablets of values, the breaker, 
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the lawbreaker — but he is the creative one. Companions the creative one seeks and not 
corpses, nor herds and believers. Fellow creators the creative one seeks, who will write new 
values on new tablets. Companions the creative one seeks, and fellow harvesters; for to him 
everything stands ready for harvest... Companions the creative one seeks, and those who 
know how to whet their scythes. They shall be called annihilators and despisers of good and 
evil. But they are the harvesters and the celebrators."[The comparison to Jesus in the 
Gospels with this last harvesting metaphor is overpowering as is the similarity in this to 


Stirner’s assertions about the egoist being a necessary criminal in the eyes of the State.] 


Thus Zarathustra, leaving his corpse buried in a hollow tree, inaugurates the time, and 
the search, for “companions and harvesters and rejoicers” who shall be Overhumans. We 
come to Book One of Zarathustra. It is not arranged in any systematic order but seems to 
proceed from subject to subject with the theme of the Overhuman as a constant 
context. | do not intend to exegete it fully for that would take us too Far away from my 
purpose here and so | must select relevant highlights. The book begins with “On the 
Three Metamorphoses” in which Zarathustra details “how the spirit becomes a camel, 
and the camel a lion, and Finally the lion a child.” These are symbols and indicate that 
spirit which can carry a heavy load, which wills for itself rather than obeying a “thou 
shalt” and which is innocent and forgetting, able to become a new beginning. The 
relevance of these qualities or virtues in relation to the Overhuman should be obvious. | 
would particularly Focus on the lion aspect of this where Zarathustra highlights “to 
create freedom... For new creation”. Zarathustra will continue to point out the necessity 
of new creation in relation to values, the necessary struggle of this [Nietzsche, in his 


writing in general, was not shy of pain or suffering and often saw them as necessary 
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catalysts to greater selF-achievement, life creating more of itself, as befits the theorist 


of “will to power”] and that creation also relates to the need for destruction as well. 


The next two sections contrast Zarathustra’s teaching with that of others whom 
Zarathustra regards as leading people astray with their teaching [in regard to the 
necessity of the Overhuman]. This may be recognised as religious teachers of various 
sorts which, for Nietzsche generally, often means some criticism of Christianity is 
intended. [Nietzsche's Father and grandfather were, in Fact, both protestant pastors and 
there is a strong religious sensibility to Nietzsche’s own work although it is reverence For 
material life and will that Nietzsche himself seems to have.] In this case “the teachers of 
virtue” are parodied as those who teach sleep and obedience [“Honour the authorities 
and practice obedience, even toward the crooked authorities! Thus good sleep 
demands”]. That Christianity is, indeed, a target seems obvious when Zarathustra 
references “the poor in spirit” from Matthew's Gospel, chapter 5: “I also like very much 
the poor in spirit, they promote sleep. Blessed are they, especially when they are always 
told they are right.” Zarathustra here judges that in the past people chose those 
teachers of virtue who would send them to sleep, a lack of self-responsibility and 
creative endeavour — for which one must be necessarily wide awake. In this respect, the 
“Afterworldsmen” of the third section are those who put their hopes in spiritual other 
worlds [i.e. “heaven”] before God was dead in which, so Zarathustra says, even he used to 
believe. But this god was only human creation, “a poor piece of The Human and Ego”. 
And, says Zarathustra, he, “the sufferer”, overcame himself and taught himself “a new 
pride”, that being “no longer bury your head in the sand of heavenly things, but bear it 


Freely instead, an earthly head that creates a meaning for the earth!” 
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The fourth section, “OF the Despisers of the Body” [this would seem to mean ascetics], 
acts as something of a prologue to the Nietzschean idea of the “will to power”, 
Nietzsche’s idea that life itself has a procreative and inexhaustible need [will] to 
overcome its circumstances. This idea will reappear later in the book more explicitly and 
the “power” it refers to is that of the German “Macht” rather than “Kraft”, that is, 
“might” rather than “force” or “strength”. [We will recall Stirner had talked about the 
exercise of one’s might or power too although, unlike Nietzsche, he had no materialistic 
theory For it.] When we add this to Nietzsche's other ideas it begins to build a picture of 
the human individual as having a biological need to exert their might as a means to 
experiencing their own power which, in other Nietzschean language, might be described 
as an intoxication with life. In this, Nietzsche describes the body as “a great intelligence” 


and continues: 


“’I’ you say and are proud of this word. But what is greater is that in which you do not want 
to believe - your body and its great reason. It does not say I, but does |. What the sense 
feels, what the spirit knows, in itself that will never have an end. But sense and spirit would 
like to persuade you that they are the end of all things: so vain are they. Sense and spirit are 
instruments and toys, behind them still lies the self. The self also seeks with the eyes of the 
senses, it listens also with the ears of the spirit. Always the self listens and seeks: it 
compares, compels, conquers, destroys. It rules and is also the ruler of the ego. Behind your 
thoughts and feelings, my brother, stands a powerful commander, an unknown wise man — 


he is called self. He lives in your body, he is your body.” 


Zarathustra here speaks of the body as having its own “wisdom” and its own imperatives 


[the will to power is not a conscious, intellectual idea but one which comes along with 
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life itself], the point being that “you serve your Self” [i.e. your will]. This idea leaks over 
into “OF Joys and Passions”, the next section, where Zarathustra says, “if you have virtue 
and it is your own virtue, you have it in common with no one.” Zarathustra praises and 
lauds this singularity of virtue, its personal connection to one person. He does not even 


a 


want it named and so made common. He wants it to be said that, ““This is my good, | love 
this, thus | like it entirely, thus alone do | want the good. | do not want it as a divine law, | 
do not want it as a human statute and requirement. It shall be no signpost For me to 
overearths and paradises.” Zarathustra links cultivating your OWN virtue to overcoming 
The Human since he imagines we perish by our virtues. The will to power is a constant 


grasping For more for [and of] ourselves as is suggested in section 6 where Zarathustra 


implores “see to it that you yourselves justify life!” 


Zarathustra turns to “Reading and Writing” but, as one might imagine, it is not tame or 
uncommitted versions of these things he is concerned with. He begins: “Of all that is 
written | love only that which one writes with his blood. Write with blood, and you will 
experience that blood is spirit.” [It is not unimportant here that, biblically speaking, 
blood is associated with life — as is (holy) spirit.] Zarathustra then criticises that reading 
might become common, diluting and so ruining it. [Are we already to say that the 
common is seen as weak and that which summons the might or will to walk its own path 


is strong?] Zarathustra continues: 


“Whoever writes in blood and proverbs does not want to be read, but to be learned by 


heart. In the mountains the shortest way is from peak to peak, but for that one must have 


long legs. Proverbs should be peaks, and those who are addressed should be great and tall.” 
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Zarathustra then praises courage, courage which “scares away phantoms” and leads its 
possessor to laugh. This strong, courageous character is typified as a warrior [and will be 


soon again]. Zarathustra states: 


“Courageous, unconcerned, sarcastic, violent — thus wisdom wants us: she is a woman and 
always loves only a warrior. You say to me: ‘Life is hard to bear.’ But why would you have 
your pride in the morning and your resignation in the evening? Life is hard to bear: but then 


do not carry on so tenderly! We are all of us pretty fine asses and assesses of burden.” 


The theme of a cheerful, positive courage is eulogised when Zarathustra adds that, “I 
would only believe in a god who knew how to dance.” The theme has, perhaps, wandered 
away somewhat from “reading and writing” but it has introduced a description of the 
kind of character Zarathustra seeks to step forward into the Overhuman. They are bold, 
confident, honest and brave, ones who do not baulk at burdens or resistance but see it 


nu 
! 


as a chance to show their might. Their “Yes!” will be their yes and their “No!” will be their 


no. And that with a contemptuous laugh to boot. 


Skipping a couple of sections, Zarathustra comes to address “War and Warriors” 
specifically. These warriors are combative people “whose eyes always seek an enemy — 
your enemy.” He continues: “You should seek your enemy, wage your war and for your 
thoughts! And when your thought is defeated, then your honesty should cry out in 
triumph even for that!” So this is not always being right in blind ignorance that 
Zarathustra speaks of here for he is not speaking of constant victory. His Overhuman is 
not bound to be right about everything. Instead, they must have the honesty to even 


cheerfully and unashamedly acknowledge their defeats. Yet they should be those who 
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welcome the opportunity for war and realise that in war their will might be tested 
[which, of course, it must be]. War destroys the enemy but is also the basis of setting up 
something new and one imagines that Nietzsche approves of both points here. 
Zarathustra, in Fact, lauds that “the good war hallows every cause.” Bravery is once again 
regarded as necessary and that even unto death for “What good is long life? What 
warrior wants to be spared?” When | first read Zarathustra, at that time barely even 
understanding what anything Nietzsche said was remotely about, this one sentence 
stood out to me as a eulogy to Fighting the battle for your values and yourself to the 
end, even unto death. And even that death would be no defeat! Such a warrior, in fact, 


goes beyond life and death. 


Zarathustra talks, in the next section, about a subject close to the hearts of anarchists 
everywhere: the State, or, as he puts it, “the new idol”. Zarathustra sees the state as a 
lying monster: “State is the name of the coldest of all cold monsters. It even lies coldly, 
and this lie crawls out of its mouth: ‘Il, the state, am the people.” Zarathustra thinks this 
a lie for he thinks that “peoples” were created by creators. Such creators gave people a 
“Faith” and a “love” and they “served life” in doing so. States, in comparison, are seen as 
entities which want to destroy peoples. The state is a liar and all its possessions are 
stolen. States want to make themselves the greatest things on earth, even “the 
regulating Finger of God”. Zarathustra says the state will give you everything — but you 
must “worship it” in return. The state lies about life where there is only, in Fact, 
“universal slow suicide”. Zarathustra lambasts newspapers as the vomited bile of those 
perpetually sick and says the state is Full of those who “acquire wealth and make 
themselves poorer with it.” They desire “power” and “money” but are actually 


“impotent”. The state is a “bad odour”. 
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Zarathustra contrasts with this judgment the solitary ones he favours by saying: 


“Even now the earth stands open for great souls. Many seats are still empty for the solitary 
and solitary couples, fanned by the fragrance of silent seas. An open life still stands open 
for great souls. Indeed, whoever possesses little is possessed all the less: praised be a 


moderate poverty!" 


This kind of person begins “where the State ceases” and is the way to the Overhuman. 
This bears somewhat upon Nietzsche's own life, in Fact, in that he had some friends with 
whom the idea was apparent to form a kind of “monastery of free spirits”. It never 
actually worked out in Nietzsche’s own life due to circumstances and one notable 
rejection by the only woman Nietzsche ever seemingly fell For yet it is clearly an idea 
Nietzsche felt had some merit. In it we see the need he feels to separate oneself From 
society where fresh air may be breathed and one’s own self both developed and 
magnified. In this respect, the charge of “a moderate poverty” [which Nietzsche himself 
actually had] is a making the best of having little, this Fact itself meaning less 
encumbrances within the world of things, possession and acquisition. These things are 


distractions to the overcoming of oneself and of The Human. 


There are two further sections of Book One of Zarathustra that | wish to highlight and 
these are “OF the Thousand and One Goals” and “Of the Way of the Creator”. The First of 
these addresses values and evaluating [which is also creation] and attaches this power — 
in former times — to peoples. There have been so many goals in the past because there 
were so many peoples. Indeed, Zarathustra seems to suggest that peoples come to be 


because they evaluate and because they do so differently from neighbouring peoples; 
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this is how peoples distinguish themselves. [David Graeber would much later come up 
with a similar idea he termed “cultural refusal”.] These valuations Zarathustra 
characterises as “tables of values” that hang over every people and they are tables of 
“GOOD AND EVIL" which is to say: morality. Zarathustra describes this morality as the 
greatest power on earth. These tables of values, however, are more than this; they are 
tables of the people’s overcomings; they are “the voice of... will to power”. There 


Follows a section worth quoting in Full: 


“Indeed, humans gave themselves all of their good and evil. Indeed, they did not take it, 
they did not find it, it did not fall to them as a voice from heaven. Humans first placed 
values into things, in order to preserve themselves — they first created meaning for things, a 
human meaning! That is why they call themselves ‘human,’ that is: the evaluator. Evaluation 
is creation: hear me, you creators! Valuating itself is the treasure and jewel of all valued 
things. Only through evaluation is there value, and without evaluating the nut of existence 
would be hollow. Hear me, you creators! Change of values — that is the change of creators. 
Whoever must be a creator always annihilates. First peoples were creators and only later 


individuals; indeed, the individual himself is still the youngest creation.” 


Here Zarathustra describes HOW PEOPLE EXIST AND SURVIVE: BY THEIR VALUES! By the 
meanings they put into things. Putting meanings into things, giving them value, is the 
supreme act of creation. This is what gives substance and mass to existence. 
Consequently, “creators” are those with the will and strength to CHANGE VALUES which 
includes the might and the temperament to be able to annihilate. [New values must 
necessarily destroy the old and so the creator must have the stomach - the warrior’s 


stomach -— for this.] Zarathustra argues that, Formerly, the concept of the “individual” 
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was one as yet unthought of. This is why he talks of peoples and we must assume he 
imagines people got their meaning From such collective sources. Zarathustra states, “Joy 
in the herd is older than joy in the Ego” [i.e. the “I”]. “And as long as good conscience is 


a bas 


called herd, only bad conscience says: I.” A new confidence in the “I” Zarathustra sees as 


“the herd’s destruction”. 


Yet when we come to “Of the Way of the Creator” we see that this is a solitary way [as 
previous sections have suggested and this is why in my own thinking | link Nietzsche to 
Stirner and “egoism’]. It is set apart From that of “the herd”, something which brings its 
own problems. Zarathustra notes that “it is a crime to go apart and be alone” from the 
perspective of the crowd and this will ring true in the ears of anyone who has ever gone 
their own way and found themselves condemned for their breaking with common 
wisdom and group mentality just For that Fact. The “individualist” is all too often 
regarded as a sinner for daring to walk alone. Zarathustra exegetes this as a matter of a 
different conscience and of this leading to “grief” For, even though one might have the 
independence of mind to walk alone, one still has the consciousness of the former group 
mentality within one. There will be separation anxiety; it will be experienced as an 
emotional event. Thus, Zarathustra names this “way to yourself” as “the way of your 
affliction” and says that it requires one to show a strength for it and a right to it. In other 
words, if you would go your own, creative way, you must demonstrate your right to it in 
might and will. [As, in fact, Jesus did and | will come to him shortly below.] It is not a 
mere intellectual choice or decision; one must show oneself worthy of such a way in 
order to deserve it or achieve it. One’s will [to power] must be up to the task. This is not 


about lusting for ambition or the desire for attention. It is not about empty pride. 
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Zarathustra wants to see what will to creation is actually in such people who would 
become Overhuman. Is there enough WILL at all? Freedom, he suggests, is not simply 
having escaped a yoke; it is having [and so creating] “a ruling idea”. He wants people who 
prove their worth through having escaped their yoke because they escape it FOR 
something. WHAT DO YOU STAND FOR? Zarathustra says: “Can you furnish yourself with 
your own good and evil and hang up your own will above yourself as law? Can you be 
judge of yourself and avenger of your law?” The will this will require is the will of a new 
conscience for in creating YOUR law you must always be able to destroy THEIR law in 
yourself. Zarathustra highlights the solitude of such a will, “like a star thrown Forth into 
empty space.” Not only must you “suffer From the many” on this path but “One day you 
will cry: Everything is false!” Such a solitary must be able to be a murderer, one who 
purposes to kill all truth and all morality of the herd. Everything will become a fiction 
and you must have the might for that. Either they die or you die and you must will to live 
“alone”. You must reckon that your walking your own path will cause others to despise 


you and that they will hold it against you. The solitary one is a hated one. 


Yet Zarathustra also reassures the solitary one: “you are going the way to yourself!” This 
way “leads past yourself and your seven devils.” For this, “You will be a heretic to 
yourself and a witch and a prophet and an evil-doer and a villain.” Such a person must be 
ready to burn themselves to ashes in their own Flame for only this way can they become 
new [i.e. after the destruction of everything old or former]. This is “the way of the 
creator” [of new values and new conscience, the Overhuman]. Zarathustra encourages 
such a person to “go apart and be alone” where, to create beyond oneself, one must 


perish. 
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Book One ends with Zarathustra departing From the “disciples” he has been teaching 
and counselling them not simply to swallow his teaching whole as an act of reverence 
but to be critical of it and to measure it by standards they have created for themselves. 


In aspeech worth repeating, he says: 


“Indeed, | counsel you to go away from me and guard yourselves against Zarathustra! And 
even better: be ashamed of him! Perhaps he deceived you. The person of knowledge must 
not only be able to love his enemies, but to hate his friends too. One repays a teacher badly 
if one always remains a student only. And why would you not want to pluck at my wreath? 
You revere me, but what if your reverence falls down some day? Beware that you are not 
killed by a statue! You say you believe in Zarathustra? But what matters Zarathustra! You 
are my believers, but what matter all believers! You had not yet sought yourselves, then you 
found me. All believers do this; that’s why all faith amounts to so little. Now | bid you lose 


me and find yourselves; and only when you have all denied me will! return to you.” 


This is a powerful reminder that in this book Nietzsche is not using Zarathustra as the 
teacher of DOGMA; Zarathustra teaches an awareness, he teaches creation, evaluation, 
the will to power and to overcome. Zarathustra teaches people to be awake; but what 
they do with their awakenness is their responsibility. That you “find yourselves” is key 
not that you uncritically swallow Zarathustra [in this Nietzsche is the same as Stirner 


was]. 


We move into Book Two and to the second section of that book, “On the Blessed Isles” 
which, in my personal copy of Zarathustra, is the one | have personally marked and 


annotated the most. In order to contextualise this section a little knowledge of Greek 
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mythology [such as Nietzsche had gathered From his academic work as a philologist] is 
required. The “Blessed Isles” in Greek myth were reserved for the greatest of heroes as a 
phenomenon of the afterlife. They constitute part of Elysium, the final resting place of 
the souls of heroes and virtuous human beings. It was an island paradise and can be 
conceived as a place of blessed reward for the most heroic and worthy of lives. In Book 
Two, as the end of Book One suggested, Zarathustra has once more withdrawn into his 
cave in the mountains where he resides with his animals [particularly a symbolic eagle 
and serpent]. There he speaks to himself about the Blessed Isles which he wants to visit, 
clearly thinking his teaching worthy of such a place. So important is this section that | 


need to quote it in Full: 


“The figs fall from the trees, they are good and sweet; and as they fall, their red skin 
ruptures. | am a north wind to ripe figs. Thus, like figs, these teachings fall to you, my 
friends: now drink their juice and their sweet flesh! It is autumn all around and pure sky and 
afternoon. See what fullness is around us! And from such superabundance it is beautiful to 
look out upon distant seas. Once people said God when they gazed upon distant seas; but 


now | have taught you to say: Overhuman. 


God is a conjecture, but | want that your conjecturing not reach further than your creating 
will. Could you create a god? - Then be silent about any gods! But you could well create the 
Overhuman. Not you yourselves perhaps, my brothers! But you could recreate yourselves 
into fathers and forefathers of the Overhuman: and this shall be your best creating! - God is 
a conjecture: but | want your conjecturing to be limited to what is thinkable. Could you 


think a God? - But let this mean will to truth to you; that everything be transformed into 
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what is humanly thinkable, humanly visible, humanly feelable! You should think your own 


senses to their conclusion! 


And what you called world, that should first be created by you: your reason, your image, 
your will, your love itself it should become! And truly, for your own bliss, you seekers of 
knowledge! And how would you bear life without this hope, you seekers of knowledge? 
Neither into the incomprehensible nor into the irrational could you have been born. But to 
reveal my entire heart to you, my friends: if there were gods, how could | stand not to bea 
god! Therefore there are no gods. | drew this conclusion to be sure; but now it draws me. - 
God is a conjecture: but who could drink all the agony of this conjecture without dying? 
Should the creating person's faith be taken, and from the eagle its soaring in eagle heights? 
God is a thought that makes crooked everything that is straight, and causes everything that 


stands to turn. What? Should time be gone, and all that is not everlasting be merely a lie? 


To think this causes whirling and dizziness to human bones and even vomiting to the 
stomach: indeed, the turning disease | call it, to conjecture such things. Evil | call it and 
misanthropic: all this teaching of the one and the plenum and the unmoved and the sated 
and the everlasting! All that is everlasting — that is merely a parable! And the poets lie too 


much. 


But the best parables should speak about time and becoming: they should be praise and 
justification of all that is not everlasting! Creating - that is the great redemption from 
suffering, and life’s becoming light. But in order for the creator to be, suffering is needed 


and much transformation. 
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Indeed, much bitter dying must be in your life, you creators! Therefore you are advocates 
and justifiers of all that is not everlasting. In order for the creator himself to be the child 
who is newly born, he must also want to be the birth-giver and the pain of giving birth. 
Indeed, through a hundred souls | went my way and through a hundred cradles and pangs of 


birth. Many a farewell have | taken already; | know the heartbreaking final hours. 


But thus my creating will wills it, my destiny. Or, to tell it more honestly to you: just such a 
destiny — my will wills. Everything that feels, suffers in me and is in prison; but my will 
always comes to me as my liberator and bringer of joy. Willing liberates: that is the true 


teaching of will and liberty — thus Zarathustra teaches it. 


No more willing and no more evaluating and no more creating! Oh, if only this great 
weariness would always keep away from me! Even in knowing | feel only my will’s lust to 
beget and to become; and if there is innocence in my knowledge, then this happens because 
the will to beget is in it. Away from God and gods this will lured me; what would there be to 
create, after all, if there were gods? But | am always driven anew to human beings by my 
ardent will to create; thus the hammer is driven toward the stone. Oh you human beings, in 
the stone sleeps an image, the image of my images! A shame it must sleep in the hardest, 
ugliest stone! Now my hammer rages cruelly against its prison. Shards shower from the 
stone: what do | care? | want to perfect it, for a shadow came to me -— the stillest and 
lightest of all things once came to me! The Overhuman’'s beauty came to me as a shadow. 


Oh, my brothers! Of what concern to me anymore — are gods! - 


Thus spoke Zarathustra.” 
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| shall deal with this quotation paragraph by paragraph. The first begins with imagery of 
maturity and ripeness. It is a time For plucking ripe figs and enjoying their superabundant 
sweetness. Zarathustra is the metaphorical north wind which brings them to maturity. 
This, of course, signifies that it is time for the Overhuman which, as Zarathustra makes 
plain, has replaced the idea of gods. God, in fact, “is a conjecture”, moving to the next 
paragraph, but Zarathustra wants conjectures to be limited to the strictures of the 
“creating will”. It is this that will create the Overhuman but Zarathustra seems to 
concede that this may be the work of generations. This work is also to be a matter of 
“thinking” but this in turn is about “will to truth” and so whether or not thought can be 
made into something liveable, something that can be lived as truth. It is a work of 
“transformation” yet it must remain something tangible to our senses - albeit that they 
must be pushed to the extent of their limitations. How Far can the senses take us? We 


must find out according to the power of our will. 


The first task, coming to the next paragraph, is to create “the world”. This should 
become “your reason, your image, your will, your love” and it should also be for “your 
bliss”. But Zarathustra calls these creators “seekers of knowledge” so is this a world that 
should be created as and by a knowledge? It seems clear here that a world should be 
created in which such “bliss” is honestly found [anticipating the eternal recurrence?]. 
Zarathustra names these creating ones neither “incomprehensible” nor “irrational” and 
this Further suggests that these “seekers of knowledge” seek to create things they can 
recognise according to an epistemology but, if so, then this epistemology itself must be 
created, a “will to truth” that makes knowledge for oneself but that makes it knowingly 


AS A FICTION. 
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Zarathustra returns to God being a conjecture in the next paragraph but even 
conjectures have consequences. Zarathustra suggests this may be a lethal conjecture. 
[Belief in God kills all that is human experience of life in the believer.] This also steals the 
Faith of the one who would create and so steals that thing, so Zarathustra suggests, that 
makes them what they are. [Remember, in a previous section Zarathustra denominated 
human beings “the evaluator”.] The idea of God is one which ruins everything for it 
makes the contingent a lie and sacralises the eternal [where human life is always 
contingent and never eternal]. It, thus, sets our values on heavenly, not earthly, things in 
contravention of the Overhuman [the will to create in earthly life]. In the next paragraph 
this making of everything heavenly and divine brings human beings to sickness; it denies 
human life and experience which is what the Overhuman seeks to justify. Zarathustra 
calls the eternal a mere parable, the result of dishonest poets. And this brings us to the 
point: “the best parables should speak about time and becoming: they should be praise 
and justification of all that is transitory!” It is to find meaning and value in the life we 
actually experience that matters rather than to create it in eternal Fantasies [then 
denominated “real”]. This is why CREATION is then the redemption from our suffering 
[From eternity made “real”]. In this, however, the suffering is necessary as is “much 
transformation”. The Overhuman are then, in some sense, alchemists transforming 
suffering into meaning. They must, as the next paragraph states, be “advocates and 
justifiers” of the contingent and transitory that is experience and that we are. The 


suffering is like giving birth, an image which links profundity with struggle and pain. 


And, moving on yet again, you must will this as a destiny because [here a good egoist 
point is made] WILLING LIBERATES. It is this willing which is the source of the creator's 


joy. This is a will to the suffering through which one must necessarily go if one would be 
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a creator and herald of the Overhuman. This is a will to recreate human being as the 
Overhuman and it is no small or easy task. This, as the last paragraph states, is like a 
hammer against a stone that would reveal the image already inside [as sculptors think of 
the statue as already being within the block of stone. It is a revealing of what is already 
there that the sculptor undertakes]. Gods are now of no more interest and the 


Overhuman must be revealed. 


We now move along to section 5 [and, latterly, section 7] of Book Two, “On the Virtuous” 
and “On the Tarantulas”. Here, First of all, Zarathustra complains that there are those 
that want to be paid for their virtue. By this he means that they have learnt a virtue of 
punishment and reward and that they want to be rewarded for being virtuous whilst 
those without it are punished. Zarathustra refutes such a teaching saying that such 
people love their virtue as a mother loves a child but that mothers do not expect to be 
paid for their love. Zarathustra says that, on the contrary, he does not even teach that 
virtue is its own reward. What must be done away with where virtue is concerned is 
“revenge, punishment, reward, retribution.” For example, Zarathustra complains that, 
“there are those who consider it virtue to say: ‘Virtue is necessary’; but at bottom they 
believe only that the police are necessary.” Zarathustra wants such people to “grow 
weary” and - pre-eminently — to “Grow weary of saying: ‘What makes a deed good is that 
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it is selfless.” Zarathustra wishes that “your self were in the deed like the mother is in 
the child: let that be your word on virtue!” This is the creating and the will to power that 
creates its own virtue in the deed and sees itself, wills itself, in what it has done. In 
section 7 a similar complaint is found in relation to justice and equality, things 


Zarathustra divines, in their current manifestation, as products of people wanting their 


revenge on others. Such things, however, are not things that can be forced upon people 
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—no matter how strong the lust for revenge is. But what does Zarathustra teach instead? 
That: “Good and evil, and rich and poor, and noble and mean, and all the names of values: 
they shall be weapons and clanging signs that life must overcome itself again and again!” 
Life, says Zarathustra, “wants to climb and to overcome itself by climbing”, a very apt 
metaphor of constantly going on and on and beyond and beyond wherever and 


whatever you are now. 


| want to highlight two Further sections of Book Two of Thus Spoke Zarathustra and the 
most important of these is section 12, “On Self-Overcoming”. It is about Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of the will to power [which, changing an English word, might be a Stirnerite 
and egoistic “will to might” without doing violence to the original German vocabulary]. 
Zarathustra applies this now to the “thinkability of all being” which should become 
“smooth and subservient to the Geist [mind, spirit, intelligence], as its mirror and 


reflection.” This, says Zarathustra: 


“is your entire will, you wisest ones, as a will to power; and even when you speak of good 
and evil and of valuations. You still want to create the world before which you could kneel: 


this is your ultimate hope and intoxication.” 


Zarathustra here then clearly states that the Overhuman is a matter of [egoistic, 
“selfish”] will to power which wishes to OVERCOME valuations of good and evil and even 
all valuations themselves. This amounts to creating a world you will, knowingly and 
Fictionally, but, nevertheless, still being able to do this to the point of becoming 
intoxicated with one’s own creation. The challenge here, then, is to deliberately create 


something on purpose, know it is Fiction, but to will it beyond the point of that 
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mattering anymore. It is to “kneel” before what you yourself have created and regard it 
as, in some sense, worthy of such recognition. It is, perhaps, no wonder that Nietzsche 
saw this as then the ultimate ideal, the “ultimate hope”. Such will to power is called “the 


unexhausted, procreating life-will.” 


But then this gets even more interesting From an egoist perspective. Zarathustra 
describes living as “an obeying”. He states, “the one who cannot obey himself is 
commanded. Such is the nature of the living.” The potential Overhuman, then, must be 
able to command —- themselves! Zarathustra judges such commanding as harder than 
obeying, indeed, “the living risks itself in doing so.” There is a price to be paid in 
commanding yourself in such a way for you must be prepared to become “the victim of 
your own law”. We will recall in the past that Zarathustra described the Overhuman as 
requiring giving ourselves up in order to see it come. A creating always requires a 
destroying beforehand. Here Zarathustra says that life spoke to him, saying: “I am that 
which must always overcome itself.” Zarathustra states himself ready to perish rather 
than to give this idea up and that seems the fate of the Zarathustran egoist, to die as 
herald of the Overhuman or to die in the trying and Failing. Life, thinks Zarathustra, 


would rather die than forego its might! 


At this point Zarathustra criticises the idea of a “will to existence” and regards it as 
logically unnecessary. Zarathustra identifies WILL with LIFE. What does not exist, he 
thinks, cannot will; this means that that which wills must already have existence and why 
would you have a will to that which you already had? “Only where life is, there is also 
will,” he continues. But this is not a “will to life” but a will to might, a will to power, a will 


to exerting oneself and one’s dynamism. But for such a thing “unchanging good and evil” 
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will not do. Zarathustra states bluntly that it “does not exist”. You must have your own 
good and evil, or even have none: you must overcome yourself From out of yourself 
again and again. You are your own resources, “a stronger force grows out of your values 
and a new overcoming”. “You do violence with your values and words of good and evil, 
you valuators; and this is your hidden love and the gleaming, trembling and Flowing-over 
of your souls,” Zarathustra adds. This comes down to destroying and creating, creating 
and destroying: “whoever must be a creator in good and evil — truly, he must first be an 


annihilator and break values... And may everything break that can possibly be broken by 


our truths! Many a house has yet to be built!” 


Finally, in Book Two of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, | would turn to section 20, “On 
Redemption”. Here Zarathustra is once more talking about the will but this time more in 
the explicit context of eternal recurrence [the will to will over and over again]. In this 
section Zarathustra announces himself to his disciples only able to tolerate the present 
and the past by being able to see, will, create THE FUTURE and act as a bridge to it. He 
calls himself one who walks among human beings as “fragments of the future”. Here he 
speaks about “fragments”, “riddles” and “chance” [the lot of the human], describing the 
human as a “poet and reader of riddles and the redeemer of chance”. [Redeeming 
chance might here be usefully thought of as giving it a value or meaning.] What 
Zarathustra names “redemption” is “To redeem the past and to transform every ‘It was’ 
into an ‘Il wanted it thus!’. This is the willing that accepts the thought experiment of the 
eternal recurrence and engages it to the full, the will which redeems past and present by 
willing it as it occurred and triumphing over that. It is to be noted here that the will itself 
can only potentially change the Future by creating it and so, perhaps, change the present 


and the past. Yet this, once again, is only to create a deliberate Fiction, one which one 
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must will to such an extent that it becomes the proof of your virtue as well as your virtue 
itself. Zarathustra links this will to liberation and joy but Zarathustra also recognizes that 
“che will cannot will backwards”. It can only will a future. This leads to revenge and to 
suffering for what the will cannot do [i.e. will that the past were different]. This can, in 


turn, make life and its will a punishment: the human [but not Overhuman] condition. 


In order to rectify this view of life and will as punishment Zarathustra says he taught 


“the will is a creator” as antidote. He continues: 


“All ‘it was’ is a fragment, a riddle, a grisly accident - until the creating will says to it: ‘But | 


will it thus! 1 shall will it Gchus!” 


Here the will must become its own redeemer and its own “bringer of joy”. It must 
unlearn the “spirit of revenge” which ends in a bitter denial of life. The will must be a will 
to affirm life and must so Function in order that it be affirmed unless people suffer From 


themselves. The will must learn, somehow, to will backwards. 


| move now into Book Three of Thus Spoke Zarathustra which was the final book of the 
original edition. [In the mid 1880s Nietzsche added new books to several of his previous 
literary endeavours and that was when he would add Book Four of Zarathustra.] As such, 
it should not surprise that this book ends with “Seven Seals”, a “Song of Yes and Amen” 
which is an affirmation of all that Zarathustra has to say. Before we get to it, however, 
we must delve into the most relevant portions of this third book and Flesh out especially 
the eternal recurrence which is fully revealed in this book. The book begins with a 


section called “The Wanderer”, itself reminiscent of The Wanderer and His Shadow, the 
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third component of the earlier Nietzschean text, Human, All Too Human. When 
Zarathustra states here that “l am a wanderer and a mountain climber” his identification 
with Nietzsche, who spent his summers in the Swiss mountains around this time, is 
complete. Thus, when Zarathustra adds “whatever may come to me now as destiny and 
experience — it will involve wandering and mountain climbing: ultimately one 
experiences only oneself”, we may regard it as a confession — and a repeated 
Nietzschean thought. Elsewhere, in Human, All Too Human, section 513, Nietzsche had 


written some years previously: 


“Life as the product of life. However far human beings may extend themselves with their 
knowledge, however objective they may appear to themselves — ultimately they reap 


nothing but their own biography.” 


This, in our situation here, seems to be exactly the point: for how can this be redeemed, 
valued and given meaning? Or is such a conclusion meant to lead to INCIPIT NIHILISMUS? 
Zarathustra asks in “The Wanderer”, “what could still come to me that was not already 
my own?” He then adds, “It is returning, at last it is coming home to me — my own Self 
and those parts of it that have long been abroad and scattered among all things and 
accidents.” | see in this some faint connection [which | don’t suggest is necessarily 
Nietzsche's] to Buddhist ideas regarding the idea that “all one needs one already has”. 
“Enlightenment”, as such, is the work of the self that isn’t “a Self”, an actualisation of 


oneself From out of one’s own resources. | find it useful to keep this in mind when 


thinking about these ideas. 
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In “The Wanderer” Zarathustra also says “I know my Fate” and this acts as a prelude to 
the second section of Book Three, “OF the Vision and the Riddle”. This section is teasing 
the eternal recurrence. In doing so it is notable that it ends by teaching to courage: 
“courage is the best destroyer - courage that attacks: For in every attack there is a 
triumphant shout.” Courage also helps to “overcome every pain” [for, remember, 
Zarathustra has never suggested the way to the Overhuman or to will the eternal 
recurrence is anything less than pain and struggle, a warrior’s path]. Here Zarathustra 
also divines the seeing that sees the Future as an abyss - and seeing itself as “seeing 
abysses”. Courage, he adds. “destroys giddiness at abysses”. Yet, most of all, courage is 
necessary to will the eternal recurrence, the life you would live over and over again: 
“Courage, however, is the best destroyer, courage that attacks: it destroys even death, 


mn 
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For it says: ‘Was that life? Well then! Once more!” Zarathustra regards this last saying as 
being said with “a great triumphant shout” and he makes of it a gospel truth when he 
Finishes the section with “he who has ears to hear, let him hear,” an epithet regularly put 


on the lips of Jesus in the Gospels. 


| move now to section 4, “Before Sunrise”. Zarathustra begins by praising the sky and its 
glorious inspirational powers. [IF one has ever been awake to see the dawn very often 
one knows exactly what he means here.] But this becomes a poetic metaphor For his own 
“blessing” and “Yes” saying. Zarathustra wants to be one who affirms but one who 
affirms from himself and for himself. But this leads to ontological entanglements which 


Zarathustra poetically expounds in this key part of this section: 
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“I, however, am one who blesses and declares Yes, if only you are around me, you pure, 
luminous sky! You abyss of light | - then into all abysses do | carry my consecrating 


declaration Yes. 


| have become one who blesses and one who declares Yes: and for that | wrestled long and 


was a wrestler, so that | might one day have my hands free for blessing. 


This, however, is my blessing: To stand over everything as its own sky, as its round roof, its 
azure bell and eternal certainty: and happy is he who thus blesses! For all things are 
baptized at the fount of eternity and beyond good and evil; good and evil themselves, 


however, are only intervening shadows and damp afflictions and passing clouds. 


Truly, it is a blessing and not a blasphemy when | teach: ‘Above all things stands the heaven 


of chance, the heaven of innocence, the heaven of accident, the heaven of wantonness.’ 


‘Lord Chance’ — he is the world's oldest nobility, which | have given back to all things; | have 


released them from servitude under purpose. 


| set this freedom and celestial cheerfulness over all things like an azure bell when | taught 


that no ‘eternal will’ acts over them and through them. 


| set this wantonness and this foolishness in place of that will when | taught: ‘With all things 


one thing is impossible — rationality!”... 
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O sky above me, you pure, lofty sky! This is now your purity to me, that there is no eternal 


reason-spider and spider's web in you.” 


not not mot 


Note the language here: “blessing, “consecrated,” “eternal,” “baptized,” “blasphemy,” 
“heaven”. Zarathustra’s words are soaked in RELIGIOUS intensity. Yet it is a religion of 
the irreligious for it is not God who blesses but the [potential] Overhuman. If this is the 
one who blesses and who says “Yes” then there can be no room For deities. This “heaven” 
is one of chance, innocence, accident, wantonness which is the destruction of “eternal 
values of good and evil”. Things lose the “purpose” that human beings had Fictionally put 
into them and, once again, become “chance”. This is “freedom and celestial 
cheerfulness”. One should be happy to be released from good and evil, from eternal 
values and from purpose. It is, in Fact, the destruction of the overarching value of 
“rationality”, the artificial “making sense” that human beings have clung to in order to 


ward off the ever present danger of nihilism, meaninglessness. This is a vision of an 


intellectual emancipation. As if to illustrate this, in the next section Zarathustra will say: 


“lam Zarathustra the Godless: where shall | find my equal? All those who give themselves 
their own will and renounce all submission, they are my equals. | am Zarathustra the 
Godless: | cook every chance in my pot. And only when it is quite cooked do | welcome it as 


my food.” 


This is Zarathustra rising to egoism, to a test of his might and a proof of his strength. 


Here, in section 5 of Book Three, he also says, “Always do what you will - but first be 


such as can will!” and adds “Always love your neighbour as yourselves — but first be such 
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as love themselves — ‘such as love with a great love, such as love with a great contempt’ 


Thus speaks Zarathustra the Godless.” 


| want to move forward now to section 10 of Book Three as we move towards the climax 
of the original book. [I shall leave out commenting on Book Four which adds nothing of 
substance and is something of an afterthought.] In this section, “OF Three Evil Things”, 
Zarathustra recounts a dream he had in which he “weighed the world”. The dream 
concerns “sensual pleasure, lust for power [and] selfishness” as the three things which 
“have hitherto been cursed the most and held in the worst and most unjust repute”. It 
should come as no surprise to readers who know Nietzsche to be of Dionysian tastes and 
impulses that he intends to redeem and sanctify such things. Sensual pleasure, for 
example, Zarathustra calls, “innocent and free to free hearts, the earth’s garden-joy, an 
overflowing of thanks to the present from all the Future.” Lust for power, Zarathustra 
says, is “the earthquake that breaks and bursts open all that is decayed and hollow; the 
rolling, growling, punitive destroyer of whitewashed sepulchres; the flashing question- 
mark beside premature answers.” And “selfishness” [which Zarathustra states his 
teaching here praises For the First time, and which is “the sound, healthy selfishness that 
issues From a mighty soul — from a mighty soul, to which pertains the exalted body, the 
beautiful, victorious, refreshing body, around which everything becomes a mirror;”] is 
“the selF-rejoicing soul. The self-rejoicing of such bodies and souls calls itself: ‘Virtue’. 
Such self-rejoicing protects itself with its doctrines of good and bad as with sacred 
groves; with the names it gives its happiness it banishes from itself all that is 
contemptible.” Talk of “sacred groves” here makes the connection to Dionysos a solid 
one and we begin to think once more of a selfishness that rises to intoxication. 


Zarathustra concludes his speech in this section by saying, “he who declares the Ego 
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healthy and holy and selfishness glorious — truly, he, a prophet, declares too what he 
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knows: ‘Behold, it comes, it is near, the great noontide!’” The Noontide is Zarathustra’s 


symbol for the time of the Overhuman and will to eternal recurrence that he Foretells. 


The next three sections, “Of the Spirit of Gravity,” “OF Old and New Law Tables” and “The 
Convalescent” are probably the most important sections of the book. In them 
Zarathustra rises to his greatest spiritual intensity [Pemember that in German “spirit” is 
Geist and also includes “mind” and “intelligence”] and essentially distils his whole 
thought in an ecstatic outpouring. We might even equate it with a “speaking in tongues”. 
The “spirit of gravity” here is humanity, “earth and life”, a weight which burdens the 
Overhuman who would Fly in the boundless sky: “He who will one day teach men to Fly 
will have moved all boundary-stones; all boundary-stones will themselves Fly into the air 
to him, he will baptize the earth anew — as ‘the weightless’.” The weightlessness and the 
moving of “boundary stones” are both important metaphors here. One who would fly 
must get rid of that which weighs them down and those who would be their own 
boundaries must move the boundary stones others set in place. “He who wants to 
become light and a bird must love himself —- thus do | teach.” Loving oneself is here 
contrasted with loving one’s neighbour [a foretaste of Nietzsche’s book The Anti-Christ 
in which he contrasts himself explicitly with the teaching accorded to Jesus — although 
more to Christianity than to the man himself]. Zarathustra sees the latter as “oppressive 
to everybody” and of a piece with “good and evil”, something else that “the spirit of 
gravity” weighs human beings down with. The spirit of gravity in Fact simply seeks to 
weigh human beings down by piling “words and values” upon them. “But he has 
discovered himself who says: This is my good and evil: he has silenced thereby the mole 


mn 


and dwarf who says: ‘Good for all, evil for all.” Zarathustra honours those who do not 
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“chew and digest everything”, those who have a taste of their own “that [has] learned to 


tn 


say ‘I’ and ‘Yes’ and ‘No’. 


An interesting comment here is the following one: 


“I also call wretched those who always have to wait — they offend my taste: all tax- 


collectors and shopkeepers and kings and other keepers of lands and shops. 


Truly, | too have learned to wait, | have learned it from the very heart, but only to wait for 
myself. And above all | have learned to stand and to walk and to run and to jump and to 


climb and to dance.” 


It seems that in the Former description Zarathustra speaks of those weighed down [“the 
spirit of gravity” is the section we are in] by worldly cares, by possession, by acquisitional 
economics. Zarathustra contrasts this with waiting for yourself. Climbing and dancing are 
activities Zarathustra lauds throughout the book and are metaphors for the Overhuman 
but here he regards them not as intuitive or immediate abilities but as things which must 
be worked up to. One must train oneself to be a “dancing star”. It is a project and 
requires commitment and consistency. It is, thus, virtuous and not trivial. Zarathustra 


makes this more plain in the following commentary: 


“He who wants to learn to fly one day must first learn to stand and to walk and to run and 
to climb and to dance - you cannot learn to fly by flying! With rope-ladders | learned to 
climb to many a window, with agile legs | climbed up high masts: to sit upon high masts of 


knowledge seemed to me no small happiness — to flicker like little flames upon high masts: 
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a little light, to be sure, but yet a great comfort to castaway sailors and the shipwrecked! | 
came to my truth by diverse paths and in diverse ways: it was not upon a single ladder that | 
climbed to the height where my eyes survey my distances. And | have asked the way only 
unwillingly -— that has always offended my taste! | have rather questioned and attempted 
the ways themselves. All my progress has been an attempting and a questioning — and truly, 
one has to learn how to answer such questioning! That however -— is to my taste: not good 
taste, not bad taste, but my taste, which | no longer conceal and of which | am no longer 


ashamed.” 


It is fitting, then, that “the spirit of gravity” ends with the following question 


[challenge?]: 


“This — is now my way: where is yours?’ Thus | answered those who asked me ‘the way’. For 


the way — does not exist!" 


And when Zarathustra says “the way does not exist” he, of course, only means again that 
eternal values and overarching rationality are history, that which is to be overcome. This 
leads us to “Of Old and New Law Tables” which is the major section of Book Three, a 
section itself split into 30 sections and so a mini-book in itself. It is a recapitulation of 
Zarathustra’s whole teaching to date — bar the eternal recurrence [which receives its 
greatest expression in the next section “The Convalescent”] and | will here try to tell it as 


a narrative. 


The old law tables [values] are broken and half-written new ones lie nearby as 


Zarathustra waits for his moment. “No one tells me anything new; so | tell myself to 
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myself,” says Zarathustra. We turn to human beings whom Zarathustra finds “sitting 
upon an old self-conceit” which is imagining to know “what is good and evil for human 
beings”. But Zarathustra teaches that “nobody yet knows what is good and evil — unless 
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it be the creator!” Zarathustra teaches them to laugh at their “great masters of virtue 
and saints and poets and world-redeemers.” Zarathustra seeks a world of becoming to 
replace a world of being. And so he comes upon the Overhuman and the quest to 
overcome human being: “the human is a bridge and not a goal”. He repeats his mantra 


that “To redeem that past of humanity and to transform every ‘It was’, until the will says: 


‘But | willed it thus! So shall | will it-’” This he considers his richest gift. 


And with it comes a new law-table, a new value: “Do not spare your neighbour! Humanity 
is something that must be overcome.” This returns to the previous teaching about 
obeying and commanding and about how one should be one who can command oneself 
[and obey one’s own commands]. This spirit For command becomes a not wanting to live 
life For Free: “This is the will of those of noble soul: they desire nothing gratis, least of all 
life. He who is of the mob wants to live gratis; we others, however, to whom life has 
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given itself - we are always considering what we can best give in return!” Such people, in 
other words, recognise their mission is one of effort, of giving back, of gratitude, of 
honesty. “What life has promised us, we shall keep that promise — to life!” This is about 
“enjoyment and innocence” and one should have them from oneself. But one should also 
look for “guilt and pain” for such as these will be called upon as sacrifices [in imagery 
reminiscent of the Jewish Torah] and, as we read before, those who are a bridge to the 


Overhuman do not wish to preserve themselves. To “go down and perish” is “going 


beyond”. 
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Zarathustra now argues that Few are capable of this sacrifice and Few are capable of 
TRUTH -— least of all “the good”. Zarathustra says that “Good men never tell the truth”. 
They are obedient types but “he who obeys does not listen to himself!” Such people 
need to be big enough to encompass good and evil together but, instead, “all knowledge 
has grown up beside the bad conscience!” Such old values need to be shattered. 
Zarathustra contrasts a lying “order” with “Everything is in flux.” He announces, “O my 
brothers, is everything not now in Flux? Have not all railings and gangways Fallen into the 
water and come to nothing? Who can still cling to ‘good’ and ‘evil’?” He is announcing the 
end of a way of BEING which encompasses values and mentality. In the Overhuman 
people cannot BE what they were anymore. The point here is that the old values [the old 
law-tables] were deadly values; they did not honour life or truth. Zarathustra calls it a 
“sermon of death” [here Christianity is certainly meant]. Zarathustra calls what came 


before in such lying sermons “supposition, not knowledge”. 


Zarathustra states that “a new nobility” is needed. He says: “you shall become begetters 
and cultivators and sowers of the Future — truly, not to a nobility that you could buy like 
shopkeepers with shopkeepers’ gold: for all that has a price is of little value.” [This 
seems, once more, like an insult of base commerce. Overhuman nobility is not capitalistic 
or materialistic in this way.] Zarathustra wants where we are going to, not where we 


came from, to be our new honour. This honour is to be in becoming and going beyond: 


“O my brothers, your nobility shall not gaze backward, but outward! You shall be fugitives 
from all fatherlands and fore-fatherlands! You shall love your children’s land: let this love be 
your new nobility - the undiscovered land in the furthest sea! | bid your sails seek it and 


seek it! 
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This is giving as a new value and as the Future being able to redeem the past. 


Zarathustra is against those who defame life and the world [primarily this is Christianity 
in Nietzsche's writing]. Thus, he is against the pious, against those who say “All is vanity”, 
against those who are against “desire”. Christianity, of course, is on the wrong side of all 
of these things and so Zarathustra’s work is a great work of cultural critique [which, it 
could be argued, is what Nietzsche’s books themselves are overall]. But Zarathustra 
teaches “willing liberates” and that “willing is for creating”. He says, “I form circles and 
holy boundaries around myself; Fewer and Fewer climb with me upon higher and higher 
mountains: | build a mountain-range out of holier and holier mountains.” In doing so he 
pictures himself helping Humanity to pass away. And it should be helped to pass away: “1 
say: That which is falling should also be pushed! Everything of today — it is falling, it is 
decaying: who would support it? But | — want to push it too!” Zarathustra honours 
bravery and the brave but he wants that they should choose worthy adversaries. There 
are hints that nationalists and petty capitalists are not such people [“shopkeepers” 
appear again] and Zarathustra urges people: “Go your ways! And let people and peoples 


nu 
! 


go theirs!” This is to be a joyful, affirmative way populated by dancing and laughter. 

Zarathustra foretells that one day soon “new peoples” will arise but he regards these 
new peoples as “experimenters” and they experiment in “who can command” and “who 
can obey”. Here he criticises the idea of society as “a contract” [a popular Enlightenment 
idea made most famous by Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s The Social Contract] and wants the 
“soft-hearted” to be “shattered” by these experimenters who know how to command 
[will, being that thing most affirmative of life, over constant compromise and all the 


other societal ills and sicknesses Zarathustra diagnoses]. By far the worst of these is “the 
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good” who, in Zarathustra’s view, do by far “the most harmful harm”. “Imprisoned in 
good conscience,” they are too clever to recognise their stupidity and they carry out 
their Function of preserving things as they are [for “the good” should be unchanging For 
“the good” is good and so should not change]. This is why Zarathustra says that “The 
good have to crucify him who devises his own virtue!” and that “They hate the creator 
most: him who breaks the law-tables and the old values, the breaker — they call him the 
law-breaker.” This is obvious for “the good cannot create”; propagating the good is 
about stasis, not change, preservation not creation. And so the good “are always the 
beginning of the end”. Life itself is change; the Overhuman, which wants most of all to 
respect and affirm life, to create, must do the same. “The good”, in contrast, is death to 


life; the good “sacrifice the Future to themselves”. 


The good, in Fact, have ruined everything: “The good taught you false shores and False 
securities; you were born and kept in the lies of the good. Everything has been distorted 
and twisted down to its very bottom through the good.” Once more Zarathustra urges 
going your own way; Fatherland matters not, only “our children’s land”. Zarathustra 
wants that we should be “a great destiny”. He wants our will to be “my essential, my 
necessity, dispeller of need”. He rises once more to the idea of being intoxicated by this 


will in Dionysian Fervour: 


“That | may one day be ready and ripe in the great noontide: ready and ripe like glowing 
ore, like cloud heavy with lightning and like swelling milk-udder — ready for myself and my 
most secret Will: a bow eager for its arrow, an arrow eager for its star - a star, ready and 


ripe in its noontide, glowing, transpierced, blissful through annihilating sun-arrows — a sun 
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itself and an inexorable sun-will, ready for annihilation in victory! O Will, my essential, my 


necessity, dispeller of need! Spare me for one great victory!" 


The next section is headed “The Convalescent” and it is where Zarathustra preaches the 
eternal recurrence most forcefully. Here he calls himself “Zarathustra, the advocate of 
life, the advocate of suffering, the advocate of the circle” and regards the eternal 


recurrence as “my most abysmal thought”. They key section here is as Follows: 


“Everything goes, everything returns; the wheel of existence rolls for ever. Everything dies, 
everything blossoms anew; the year of existence runs on forever. Everything breaks, 
everything is joined anew; the same house of existence builds itself for ever. Everything 
departs, everything meets again; the ring of existence is true to itself for ever. Existence 
begins in every instant; the ball There rolls around every Here. The middle is everywhere. 


The path of eternity is crooked.” 


Zarathustra adds to this that “every soul is a world of its own” and asks “how could there 
be an outside of me? There is no outside” in a way which recalls Jacques Derrida’s 
Famous literary/philosophical riddle “Il n'y a pas de hors-texte” [there is no outside-text]. 
Zarathustra’s Further insight here is that humanity must be the “most wicked” in order 
also to be the most good. One cannot have one without the other. Goodness requires 
wickedness in order for it to be good. But it is in humanity’s worst wickednesses that 
their strength is best shown and so humanity must “become wickeder”. Yet this 
humanity is itself “small”, too small, in fact. Zarathustra is disgusted with it and this 


disgust chokes him: “It is all one, nothing is worthwhile, knowledge chokes.” It is now 
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that Zarathustra’s own Fate is taught [Zarathustra’s animals are speaking to him in his 


cave]: 


“Behold, you are the teacher of the eternal recurrence, that is now your destiny! That you 
have to be the first to teach this doctrine — how should this great destiny not also be your 
greatest danger and sickness! Behold, we know what you teach: that all things recur 
eternally and we ourselves with them, and that we have already existed an infinite number 
of times before and all things with us. You teach that there is a great year of becoming, a 
colossus of a year: this year must, like an hour-glass, turn itself over again and again, so 
that it may run down and run out anew: so that all these years resemble one another, in the 
greatest things and in the smallest, so that we ourselves resemble ourselves in each great 


year, in the greatest things and in the smallest. 


And if you should die now, O Zarathustra: behold, we know too what you would then say to 
yourself — but your animals ask you not to die yet! You would say — and without trembling, 
but rather gasping for happiness: for a great weight and oppression would have been lifted 
from you, most patient of men! ‘Now | die and decay,’ you would say, ‘and in an instant | 
shall be nothingness. Souls are as mortal as bodies. But the complex of causes in which | am 
entangled will recur — it will create me again! | myself am part of these causes of the eternal 
recurrence. | shall return, with this sun, with this earth, with this eagle, with this serpent — 
not to a new life or a better life or a similar life: | shall return eternally to this identical and 
self-same life, in the greatest things and in the smallest, to teach once more the eternal 
recurrence of all things, to speak once more the teaching of the great noontide of earth and 


man, to tell man of the Overhuman once more. | spoke my teaching, | broke upon my 
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teaching: thus my eternal fate will have it - as prophet do | perish! Now the hour has come 


when he who is going down shall bless himself. Thus — ends Zarathustra’s down-going.”” 


A number of things may be said about this. The first is that the eternal recurrence 
imagined is of the life you have lived. Thus, Zarathustra would be fated to teach the 
Overhuman and the eternal recurrence over and over again. Second, it is in having a goal 
[to overcome the human, to go beyond] and a will [yet one which never becomes more 
than Fiction] that the nihilism of life is imagined to be redeemed. Third, that will to 
power is that which most honours and affirms life itself. Fourth, that you must will this 
life of eternal recurrence until it breaks you [only to do so again and again Forever]. Fifth, 
that this is then much like Albert Camus’ later meditation on the myth of Sisyphus where, 
so Camus says, “we must imagine Sisyphus happy” to roll a rock up a hill, forever, 
knowing only that it will roll back down. Yet, as Zarathustra is made to say here, “as 
prophet do | perish” — and the important point is that even this perishing is willed. A sixth 
point here, then, is that this is a new valuation of life, a willed valuation of life, a creation 
of values that affirm life, and so a destruction of all values on which life has been based 
before. It is saying “Yes” to “thus | willed it” and saying “No” to herd mentality and 
society's good and evil. It is the ultimate self-responsibility, self- actualisation and self- 
authenticity, a will to command and to be able to obey one’s own commands. The book 


then ends with Zarathustra singing songs to his love, this Eternity. 


It is my assertion that if we take these ideas of Nietzsche and put them together with 
the earlier ideas of Stirner we have a philosophical basis for what became known as 
“egoist anarchism” or “individualist anarchism” in many cases. Certainly such people, 


historically, were avid readers of these writers, people From John Henry Mackay and 
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Emma Goldman to E. Armand and Renzo Novatore. | offer them here on this basis with 
the promise of bringing them into many further discussions later on in this quite 
voluminous book. They are, for a great many anarchists, the most seminal of thinkers 


and commentators and repay much thought and study. 


C: JESUS OF NAZARETH 


This is book about anarchism, anarchists and anarchy and, no doubt, there will already be 
those complaining that Stirner and Nietzsche —- who were not anarchists as self- 
righteous, community policing types judge it - are in it. So, on top of these anarchist 
crimes already committed, Jesus of Nazareth may seem yet another strange choice as 
someone to put Forward as my third and Final example of anarchist values and practice 
but | must confess that | have history in this area. In a previous life | studied for a PhD ina 
department of biblical studies on the subject of Jesus as a historical figure and so | have 
undertaken several years of study on this matter. That study convinced me that 
Christianity, both historic and modern, had got Jesus completely wrong and that the 
historical figure behind the gospels, the myths and the worship is someone we can 
realistically, historically and anthropologically refer to as “anarchist” instead. [The 
Christian anarchist, Leo Tolstoy, seemed to Find him mightily inspiring too of course, his 
The Kingdom of God is Within You essentially being biblical exegesis of the gospel Jesus 
For the purposes of anarchist instruction.] It might not be what YOU call anarchism, but 


so what? Who put you in charge?! 


Jesus, as it happens, is also not the only more ancient figure that we can describe as 


“anarchist”, in my view. Figures such as the Cynics in the Hellenistic world or the Daoists 
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behind texts like the Daodejing or the Zhuangzi [there is more on all of these in Following 
chapters] also give evidence of beliefs and practices we might today label “anarchist”. | 
myself have no prejudice about this. | have no need [as some Fragile, identitarian people 
quite clearly do] to stick to some canonical list of people, beginning around the turn of 
the nineteenth century and running into the twentieth, Followed by our own, who are 
“proper anarchists” where others are thought not to be. [What does that Fucking matter 
anyway? Is anarchism a cult of “anarchists”?] My understanding of anarchism, which is 
being laid bare in this book, is capable of understanding anarchism and anarchy in much 
more far-reaching ways than just a narrowly specific political understanding and the club 
that believes in it. For example, reading Emma Goldman's autobiography, Living My Life, | 
see that she, too, thought of Nietzsche as an anarchist, as | do, and, elsewhere, 
encouraged anarchists to agree with Stirner that Freedom lies in taking what is yours. In 
the case of Nietzsche this cannot have been primarily for his political rhetoric For in the 
1870s and 1880s, when he wrote, he was not giving Kropotkin or Malatesta or Bakunin- 
like speeches. He was talking about art, about self-creation, about overcoming the state 
of humanity as it has manifested itself - and undermining the very idea of knowledge and 
truth as Western philosophy had come to know them up until that point. Similarly, as we 
have seen, Stirner was not talking about necessary collectivity, as others called 
“anarchists” would, but the practice of egoism. Yet these, too, are anarchisms and 
anarchistic tasks. My anarchy, consequently, is an anarchy that can include Goldman, 
Kropotkin, Stirner and Nietzsche - and Jesus of Nazareth too! Anarchy is not a cult of 


personality: itis the Freedom to think beyond every artificial barrier anyone erects. 


Now, to put some minds more at ease, the study of Jesus as an anarchist is nothing to do 


with theology [as, indeed, my own researches for academic degrees have not been 
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either]. It is at once historical, anthropological and literary - the main evidence for Jesus 
being Found in texts with which one needs some familiarity and facility as well as the 
ability to site them with credibility in a specific human past. Such study is concerned with 
Jesus as a putative human being who lived in Palestine - and Galilee specifically - in the 
First three decades of the First century of the common era [i.e. as a Jew under Roman 
rule]. Yet such study is also to do with his social activity for, as we shall see, Jesus was 
just one person of a group, a group that had a very specific ethos. You might have doubts 
about this, however, because Jesus was surely the “leader” of said group and so was on 


some kind of pedestal? That doesn’t sound very anarchistic. 


Here | would make two points. Firstly, Jesus has come to be a notable person, certainly, 
but he was no more notable in his social setting than Kropotkin was in his, Goldman was 
in hers, or Louise Michel was in hers. There are, in all groups, people who stand out and 
do things and are remembered for them. This does not mean they are “leaders”, much 
less masters, and so acting contrary to some imagined anarchist ethos. As we shall see, 
Jesus’ own apparent teaching on leadership might be found to be quite surprising in 
relation to this when we come to examine it shortly. The second thing to say is that in 
such study we should take things Jesus says or does much more seriously than things 
people say about Jesus. Put simply, Jesus is not a Christian and so what Christians say 
about him is their business but not necessarily his. Jesus, For example, was not around 
when people wrote anything about him - so he can hardly be held responsible for it — and 
he shouldn’t be. This latter point demonstrates, however, that we need some basic 
historical pointers before we can begin to discuss Jesus and his social group in the 


historical specificity of their, so | argue, anarchist praxis. 
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Things we need to know. The main information for Jesus of Nazareth as a historical 
person is contained in books called gospels. [I refer, particularly, to six of these: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Thomas and Q. The first four are in the New Testament, the 
Fifth was Found in the Egyptian desert in 1945, and the last is a putative source of 
Matthew and Luke - so also in the New Testament - that may have existed separately and 
prior to those two.] These are majority Christian documents extolling Jesus as someone 
significant For world history. [Thomas and Q are less “Christian” in this respect but the 
nuances of this are too specialist to cover in this chapter.] This “Christian Jesus” is not a 
person | will be much interested in in this chapter. | intend to bypass Christian dogma 
about Jesus almost entirely and attempt to get to the historical man. But, in order to do 
that, one must still read the same books. It is, after all, the case that if there had never 
been any Christians then we would almost certainly not know that Jesus had ever 
existed [which doesn’t speak much to his material, earthly, historical impact]. There are, 
however, by the by, a few non-Christian references to Jesus in Roman history. These are 
uniformly passing references but references nevertheless. The Romans who mentioned 
Jesus did not doubt his existence [a pastime carried on by some today when it is far safer 
to do so and much easier to get away with it - in some crowds]. Yet, in terms of 
formalities, one does not have to believe oneself that Jesus existed and one could 
imagine the Christians made him up but, in that case, everything | am about to say about 
him, his ways and his group would still apply even if, in that case, on purely literary and 
not historical grounds. The lessons and the insights would still be the same as thoughts 


and ideas. You should bear this in mind if you are apt to dismiss Jesus out of hand. 


What we know about Jesus as bare bones information is that he was a Jew from Galilee, 


likely born in Nazareth, a nothing village a Few miles from Sepphoris, at that time the 
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main settlement in Galilee. [This would not remain the case throughout his life as around 
20 CE construction of a new capital, Tiberias, was begun by the Roman proxy ruler, Herod 
Antipas.] Jesus lived with his Family, which seems to have been a mother and some 
siblings. His father, referred to in legendary birth stories as Joseph, is never mentioned 
in the New Testament gospels [or the other two | consider, Q and Thomas] as being alive 
during the period of his adult activity. His means of living seem to have been by acting as 
a low level craftsman with wood and stone [so not the very Western idea of a 
“carpenter”. It was nothing so grand or skilled]. He would have made ploughs or simple 
implements For agrarian use. The economy of Galilee was almost entirely based on 
agriculture and fishing [in the Sea of Galilee]. The mass of the people were either tenant 
farmers, people attached to the trade in Fish or day labourers hoping to get a job From 
day to day. Land, in general, was owned by more wealthy people likely to live in cities and 
SO we can imagine a town/country divide in terms of both wealth and lifestyle. We see 
this reflected in some of the parables Jesus tells. In fact, many of his parables reflect 
exactly the agrarian setting we should expect to Find as well as the religious context of 


Judaism and the political context of Roman occupation. 


In one respect ancient Galilee was much like modern capitalism: most were poor and 
very many Fewer were rich - and the latter exploited the former, using them to extract 
wealth From the land for themselves. John Dominic Crossan, an Irish-American biblical 
scholar who makes an atypical use [for biblical scholars] of anthropological study in his 
writing about Jesus as a historical Figure [and whose book, The Historical Jesus: The Life 
of A Mediterranean Jewish Peasant, | shall especially be Following here], relates this as a 
matter of “slave and patron”. The social location of Jesus was in a system which made 


use of slavery and in which the means of economic existence was by a system of 
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patronage and clientage. It was a class system but there was no middle class. You were 
rich and comfortable, exploiting the mass of people, or you were struggling [or even 
Failing] to survive. Crossan illustrates this by opening his chapter “Slave and Patron” with 
the Following quote from G.E.M. de Ste. Croix’s article, “Karl Marx and the History of 


Classical Antiquity”: 


“Class, then, essentially a relationship, is above all the collective social expression of the 
fact of exploitation [and of course of resistance to it]: the division of society into economic 
classes is in its very nature the way in which exploitation is effected, with the propertied 
classes living off the non-propertied. | admit that in my use of it the word ‘exploitation’ 
often tends to take on a pejorative colouring; but essentially it is a value-free expression, 
signifying merely that a propertied class is freed from the labour of production through its 
ability to maintain itself out of a surplus extracted from the primary producers, whether by 


compulsion or by persuasion or [as in most cases] by a mixture of the two.” 


Yet Crossan calls his chapter “Slave and Patron” for a reason and this “value-free” 
character of “exploitation” may not have been experienced as so “value-free” by those 
subject to it - which was most people. He quotes Thomas Carney’s The Shape of the Past: 


Models and Antiquity in this respect: 


“The ugly fact was that, given the low level of technology in antiquity, someone had to go 
without - without proper family life, material sufficiency, basic human dignity and life space 
- in order to generate a surplus. Absolute power over another human being, the 
incontrovertible right to treat another as a human instrument or as an object of one’s 


passions dehumanizes both parties. That is what slavery, any form of slavery, means. As an 
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institution it perfectly compliments patronage. Together, these two practices go far to 
account for the authoritarianism in antiquity’s societies, with their spectrums of 


hierarchical statuses.” 


In creating a social and anthropological background against which to understand the 
activities of Jesus and his community [better understood as intersecting matrices rather 
than an actual “background” in order to make this a three dimensional, interactional 
reality], Crossan also makes use of Gerhard Lenski’s Power and Privilege: A Theory of 
Social Stratification. Here, Crossan, following Lenski, designates the Roman Empire “an 
agrarian society” and remarks upon “one fact [which] impresses itself on almost any 
observer of agrarian societies”, this being “the fact of marked social inequality” [emphasis 
Lenski’s]. He goes on: “Without exception, one Finds pronounced differences in power, 
privilege and honor associated with mature agrarian economies.” Lenski then proceeds 
to detail five upper, Four lower [and no middle] classes of people in such societies. Above 
we have the ruler, governing, retainer, merchant and priestly classes whilst below we 
Find the peasant, artisan, unclean or degraded and expendable classes. This comes with a 
note, in Power and Privilege, that “agrarian societies usually produced more people than 
the dominant classes found it profitable to employ” [emphasis original] - which heralds a 
stark warning of the dire situation the less privileged, who would either be constantly 
working or cultivating patrons in order to survive or, even worse, not surviving at allona 


day to day basis, would Find themselves in. It is this world in which we find Jesus. 


At this point, before | can finally begin discussing Jesus himself in detail, we need to doa 
little work in ancient Greek, particularly as regards the ancient Greek words plusios, 


penes and ptochos and their cognates. The first indicates a rich person [and From it we 
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get the English ‘plutocrat’], the second a poor person. The third indicates a destitute 
person or a beggar and these words must be mapped to the social stratifications and 
remarks about class | have just repeated From Crossan’s usage. The crucial point of these 
terms in their usage is that poverty, the middle term here, is to be distinguished From 
beggary, the latter term. When Jesus proclaims “Blessed are the poor!”, as it is usually 
translated in English texts, he is actually using ptochos and not penes. So he is not 
congratulating those in poverty, which could be many struggling hour after hour, day 
after day, to make a living, but beggars, destitute beggars. These are the people at the 
economic bottom of ANY social stratification. Crossan tells us that the terms for “the 
poor” or “poverty” [penes] “seldom imply absolute poverty or destitution”. These are 
“the vast majority of people in any city-state who, having no claim to the income of a 
large estate, lacked that degree of leisure and independence regarded as essential to 
the life of a gentleman.” A plusios was someone rich enough to imagine leisure and to 
have slaves or hired hands to create their wealth. The penes had to work all day to make 
ends meet [perhaps also with others they hired and even potentially on their own land]. 
The ptochos had no resources whatsoever and was on the margins of society with no real 
part in it. The plusios and the penes belonged to the same world, though with more and 
less leisure accordingly. The ptochos was adrift from this world and economically lost and 


had to take whatever they could get and go wherever a day’s wage could be found. 


English translations of ancient texts about Jesus have mostly not brought out these 
distinctions for, now moving directly to discuss Jesus himself, we find that it was, 
scandalously, the ptochos that Jesus was most interested in during his activity and it was 
the ptochos he spoke about, favoured and, seemingly, identified himself with. An 


example is the aforementioned “Blessed are the poor!” From Luke 6:20b and Thomas 54. 
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Jesus is blessing destitute beggars here not people who must work all day to make ends 
meet [the working poor]. IF we move along to Thomas 95, we Find this: “Jesus said, ‘IF you 
have money, don't lend it at interest. Rather, give it to someone from whom you won't 
get it back." Someone like a destitute beggar, perhaps, someone outside working 
society with no assets that could be seized if it wasn’t paid back? But what would happen 
to you if you started giving your money away to people who weren't going to pay you 
back again? [Incidentally, have you spotted that Jesus here seems to be encouraging the 
practice of the gift when he says this?] You might very soon find, continuing that 
practice, that you had no money left yourself! But Jesus surely can’t mean that? Well, are 


you so sure? Let’s investigate Mark 10:17-22. The text is as Follows: 


“As he was setting out on a journey, a man ran up and knelt before him, and asked him, 
‘Good Teacher, what must | do to inherit eternal life?’ Jesus said to him, ‘Why do you call me 
good? No one is good but God alone. You know the commandments: “You shall not murder; 
You shall not commit adultery; You shall not steal; You shall not bear false witness; You 


my 


shall not defraud; Honor your father and mother.” He said to him, ‘Teacher, | have kept all 
these since my youth.’ Jesus, looking at him, loved him and said, ‘You lack one thing; go, sell 
what you own, and give the money to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; then 


come, follow me.’ When he heard this, he was shocked and went away grieving, for he had 


many possessions.” 


The story is told here of a pious man of good character who is obedient to the ethics of 
his religion who comes to Jesus and asks how he may achieve the religious and moral 
goal of life according to Jewish ways. Jesus, naturally enough, asks about his adherence 


to the Ten Commandments, the heart of the Jewish Torah, which is its religious law. We 
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should think of this more broadly than some religious code, however, For such law should 
basically be equated with life in historical context. The man is apparently very pious and 
Jesus does not doubt his self-given testimony in regard to it. This would mean that the 
man is regarded as having very high moral standing in his community. Jesus apparently is 
even taken with his sincerity in regard to this. But it is not enough. Jesus tells him that to 
reach his goal he needs to sell everything and give the money he makes From it “to the 
poor”. Which poor? Why the ptochois, of course, the destitute beggars. More than that, 
he is then expected to become one of these himself [because, of course, he now has 
nothing left!] just like Jesus and his community of followers already have. So, if we 
imagine that Jesus could not have been serious in Thomas 95, we now find an example 
of him saying and expecting exactly the same From the pious and rich Jew in this story. 
[Said pious Jew Failed the test, too, as he went away “shocked” and “grieving”. No one 


said this was easy or without Financial cost.] 


So what is it with Jesus and money? Why is he telling people to get rid of it, give it to the 
lowest of the low in economic society, and become like such people themselves? Let's 
take a look inside this community. Luke 10 gives us a story in which people are being 
sent out from the community Jesus is a part of and it gives instructions for how such 


people are to go about it. The crux of this information is as Follows: 


“Carry no purse, no bag, no sandals; and greet no one on the road. Whatever house you 
enter, first say, ‘Peace to this house!’ And if anyone is there who shares in peace, your peace 
will rest on that person; but if not, it will return to you. Remain in the same house, eating 
and drinking whatever they provide, for the labourer deserves to be paid. Do not move 


about from house to house. Whenever you enter a town and its people welcome you, eat 
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what is set before you; cure the sick who are there, and say to them, ‘The kingdom of God 
has come near to you.’ But whenever you enter a town and they do not welcome you, go 
out into its streets and say, ‘Even the dust of your town that clings to our feet, we wipe off 


in protest against you. Yet know this: the kingdom of God has come near.” [Luke 10:4-11] 


Such people are being sent out across random countryside barefoot and without any 
provisions [because there is “no bag” to put them in] and without any money to buy what 
might be needed to sustain them [“no purse”]. How are these people meant to survive? 
The answer is by finding sympathetic people who will allow them to come into their 
homes and share a meal with them. They, in turn, are to come in peace [explicitly so] and 
to “cure the sick who are there” [we need not speculate about miracles here; simply 
attending to them in conventional ways is enough]. This, then, is a kind of mutual aid 
relationship which is called “the kingdom of God” by Jesus in its practice and in the texts 
that remember him. No money changes hands in any of this. In Fact, it hasn’t been 
mentioned at all and, in any case, the members of Jesus’ community have been 
instructed to have no means of transporting money anyway. This, then, is an imagined 
moneyless existence and interaction between people, people creating relationship and 
community by their reciprocity with one another. And the people are instructed to 
announce it wherever they go, even if their presence is rejected [as anarchists in all 
times and places often have been!]. Here, then, we see mutual aid, commensality and 


gifting in the cause of human solidarity — simply by cooperating with others! 


Another story which involves the sharing of Food is that one known colloquially as “the 


Feeding of the 5,000”. This is Found in each gospel of the New Testament [one of the few 
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non-crucifixion or resurrection stories in this position] and so, at random, I'll choose 


John’s version of this in John 6 to Focus on. 


“After this Jesus went to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, also called the Sea of Tiberias. 
A large crowd kept following him, because they saw the signs that he was doing for the 
sick. Jesus went up the mountain and sat down there with his disciples. Now the Passover, 
the festival of the Jews, was near. When he looked up and saw a large crowd coming 
toward him, Jesus said to Philip, ‘Where are we to buy bread for these people to eat?’ He 
said this to test him, for he himself knew what he was going to do. Philip answered him, ‘Six 
months’ wages would not buy enough bread for each of them to get a little.’ One of his 
disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, said to him, ‘There is a boy here who has five 
barley loaves and two fish. But what are they among so many people?’ Jesus said, ‘Make the 
people sit down.’ Now there was a great deal of grass in the place; so they sat down, about 
five thousand in all. Then Jesus took the loaves, and when he had given thanks, he 
distributed them to those who were seated; so also the fish, as much as they wanted. When 
they were satisfied, he told his disciples, ‘Gather up the fragments left over, so that nothing 
may be lost.’ So they gathered them up, and from the fragments of the five barley loaves, 
left by those who had eaten, they filled twelve baskets. When the people saw the sign that 
he had done, they began to say, ‘This is indeed the prophet who is to come into the world.’ 
When Jesus realized that they were about to come and take him by force to make him king, 


he withdrew again to the mountain by himself.” 


What can we notice about this story? First, | think, that Jesus is concerned about feeding 
all these people. He takes responsibility for it even though it’s made manifestly clear 


there were so many people there that it would have been impossible to feed them. “Six 
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months’ wages” is meant to indicate an amount of money it was impossible to imagine 
they could have had or even collected up. Jesus taking responsibility, then, what Follows? 
Well, in simple terms, the crowd is fed because Jesus shares a boy’s simple lunch with 
everyone. This act of sharing is, in the story, seen as sufficient For all who were there, “as 
much as they wanted”. There are even leftovers - and “12 baskets” is probably a symbolic 
number [there were, historically, 12 tribes of Israel and this is probably also why 


sometimes the gospels mention 12 special disciples of Jesus too]. 


Now | want to make it clear that | do not believe in miracles. But | do believe in the power 
of sharing to provide for large crowds if people will only be willing to share. | don’t know 
if this story ever actually took place or not and, for my purposes, it doesn’t really matter. 
The point is that Jesus, together with other members of the community he was a part of, 
are shown to feed a huge crowd of people on the basis of sharing what they had and 
nothing more. Symbolically, this is shown to provide everything the crowd needed to 
satiate their hunger. John, in his gospel, will later riff on this and argue that Jesus is “the 
bread of life” in a theological argument that serves his Christian purposes. But, For my 
anarchist ones, it is the Fact of simple sharing that takes my attention and the Fact that 
Jesus didn’t just take the view that Feeding yourself is your own problem. To Jesus, it 
apparently was more about human solidarity than that, a matter of fraternity to care for 
those who had come to listen to you. A little twist at the end of the story, by the way, 
indicates that Jesus was not setting himself up as a political king here. He didn’t want to 
replace Caesar. He wanted to replace a world of human relationships in which there 
could even be a Caesar. [We might here compare Jesus’ more political actions, especially 


his altercation in the Jerusalem Temple and his response when asked if a Jew should pay 
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taxes to Rome. In both cases he conceives of a higher duty and in neither acquiesces to 
the status quo or its power.] Part of that new way of life, | argue, was simple sharing, 


commensality, gifts, mutual aid. 


We see this more clearly in two, connected sayings found in the Gospel of Thomas, 


Thomas 81 and Thomas 110: 


“Jesus said, ‘Let the one who has become wealthy reign, and let the one who has power 


renounce it.” 


“Jesus said, ‘Let the one who has found the world, and has become wealthy, renounce the 


world.” 


These sayings will not be unfamiliar to one who knows the Jesus of Thomas 95 and Mark 
10:17-22 - or even the community that operates on the basis of Luke 10:4-11. What do 
these sayings mean? | think they both mean the same thing and it is that people can 
become wealthy and this will give them power. But it is a certain type of power, an 
exploiting, dominating kind of power. The keyword is then the word in the second half of 
both sayings: “renounce”. Jesus thinks that people who are rich should give it up, give 
their wealth and their power away. In Fact, this is a line in the sand for him. There are 
people for whom his anarchist society is not suited and this is the plusioi, the rich people 
who have based their lives in money, power and domination [For, especially here, they go 
together. There can be no rich without a mass of destitute, struggling poor]. Put this 
attitude together with stories about sharing, reciprocity and mutual aid in the gospels 


and you come to the conclusion Jesus is interested in a community that shares and takes 
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part in acts of open commensality as a matter of egalitarian relationships over a world in 
which rich and dominating people, differentiated by class and so reliant on domination 
and exploitation for their very existence [as Crossan’s quote in relation to class reminded 


us earlier], even exist. 


This is also seen in two parables Jesus tells. Parables are Fictions told to make you think, 
often as a kind of comparison you are meant to weigh up as you roll it around in your 
thoughts. There are two parables which appear in multiple gospels [I will use Thomas’ 
versions here] which relate to both wealth and business as well as to the image of the 
desired state of affairs [“the kingdom of God”] that Jesus is said to have. The first 


[Thomas 63] is as Follows: 


“Jesus said, ‘There was a rich person who had a great deal of money. He said, “I shall invest 
my money so that | may sow, reap, plant, and fill my storehouses with produce, that | may 
lack nothing.” These were the things he was thinking in his heart, but that very night he 


died. Anyone here with two ears had better listen!” 


The parable, which should be read like many of Jesus’ parables as cutting social, political 
and economic commentary, sets out that the man imagined is very rich. He is likely a man 
of leisure, then, with slaves and servants, perhaps a patron others would like to have. He 
is a plusios. He develops a plan to extend his wealth even Further [and we can imagine 
the amount of exploitation that might require for such riches always require someone’s 
exploitation] so that he, the parable is quite specific about this, “may lack nothing”. 
These being “the things in his heart” is a euphemism for them being the things that drive 


and motivate him; they are his ethos, his reason for living, the things closest to his heart. 
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The problem is the parable then just announces his death. And at a stroke all the wealth 
is For nothing. We can discuss what this parable might mean at length but it seems not to 
mean that Jesus is suggesting you base your life on accumulating wealth [at the expense 


of lots of others]. 


The second parable is the very next thing in the Gospel of Thomas, Thomas 64, for, in 
Thomas, the last parable, this one and another one immediately after it, seem to have 


been placed side by side to form a theme. Let’s look at Thomas 64: 


“Jesus said, ‘A person was receiving guests. When he had prepared the dinner, he sent his 
slave to invite the guests. The slave went to the first and said to that one, "My master 
invites you." That one said, "Some merchants owe me money; they are coming to me 
tonight. | have to go and give them instructions. Please excuse me from dinner." The slave 
went to another and said to that one, "My master has invited you." That one said to the 
slave, "| have bought a house, and | have been called away for a day. | shall have no time." 
The slave went to another and said to that one, "My master invites you." That one said to 
the slave, "My friend is to be married, and 1am to arrange the banquet. | shall not be able to 
come. Please excuse me from dinner." The slave went to another and said to that one, "My 
master invites you." That one said to the slave, "| have bought an estate, and 1 am going to 
collect the rent. | shall not be able to come. Please excuse me." The slave returned and said 
to his master, "Those whom you invited to dinner have asked to be excused." The master 
said to his slave, "Go out on the streets and bring back whomever you find to have dinner.” 


Buyers and merchants will not enter the places of my Father.” 
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This parable occurs in both Matthew and Luke as well [thought, by some biblical 
scholars, to be part of the possible gospel source, the Q Gospel] and, in each case, with a 
slightly different emphasis. But the same basic layout of a wealthy man laying on a 
dinner or some social gathering where he is inviting Fellow, assumedly wealthy, people 
who each give reasons why they cannot attend is presented. Then, in the end, he tells his 
slave to go out and bring back whomsoever he can Find instead. The question is, what is 


such a parable supposed to be telling us? 


The community of people behind the Gospel of Thomas clearly thought this was that 
“buyers and merchants”, which some biblical exegetes have described as “wheeler 
dealers”, “wide boys” or people with sharp business practices [i.e. the Financially 
exploitative and manipulative], were being rejected - as was their way of life. All the 
excuses given in Thomas for not going to the gathering [which are legitimate excuses in 
themselves] are business excuses. What is notable about the parable, of course, is that 
all these people end up being excluded from it, their places taken, instead, by 
“whomever you find” - and this irrespective of class, wealth, gender, nationality, honour 
or shame, etc., as we might expect if someone just went out picking people at random as 
they came across them. This is the parable’s cutting edge. Might it be too far Fetched to 
suggest, then, that such a parable is, in the mind of Jesus, about imagining the world as a 
social gathering from which wealthy businessmen are excluded to be replaced by 
whomsoever is willing to participate, regardless of class, wealth, gender, nationality, 
honour or shame, a complete and total reimagining of human relationships? This, of 
course, is also another situation in which “the kingdom” is imagined as a place of open 
commensality and so this should by no means be ignored either. Taking this parable 


together with the previous one, wealth is rejected and egalitarian commensality, mutual 
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relationship, is put in its place irrespective of social or political classes or mores. Human 
relationships are imagined as an open table where ANYONE WHO WANTS TO can come 


and share. 


Parables, of course, could have been spoken to anybody. In various places in the gospels 
they are presented as being addressed to general crowds rather than those specifically 
inside the community of which Jesus was a part. In such ways it is imagined that Jesus 
invited just anybody who heard them to consider their life and its context. But what 
about the mentality on the inside? What was Jesus saying to other members of the 
community to provide an ethos or way of life for them which, simultaneously, could 
motivate them to live the lifestyle of a ptochos who survived through mutual aid willingly 
and with purpose? To try and understand this, we can consider a section of the 
reconstructed Q Gospel putatively behind a story that appears in Matthew and Luke. It is 
located at Q 12:22-31 [which, due to the way Q is tabulated, is also the same as Luke 


12:22-31]: 


“He said to his disciples, ‘Therefore | tell you, do not worry about your life, what you will 
eat, or about your body, what you will wear. For life is more than food, and the body more 
than clothing. Consider the ravens: they neither sow nor reap, they have neither storehouse 
nor barn, and yet God feeds them. Of how much more value are you than the birds! And can 
any of you by worrying add a single hour to your span of life? If then you are not able to do 
so small a thing as that, why do you worry about the rest? Consider the lilies, how they 
grow: they neither toil nor spin; yet | tell you, even Solomon in all his glory was not clothed 
like one of these. But if God so clothes the grass of the field, which is alive today and 


tomorrow is thrown into the oven, how much more will he clothe you - you of little faith! So 
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do not keep striving for what you are to eat and what you are to drink, and do not keep 
worrying. For it is the nations of the world that strive after all these things, and your Father 
knows that you need them. Instead, strive for his kingdom, and these things will be given to 


you as well.” 


Let’s start at the end here. Jesus suggests that the way to achieve blessing is to “strive 
for his kingdom” which, in Jesus’ language, means to live in his [what | am calling] 
anarchistic way within his Jewish religious conception of things. This, according to Jesus, 
is not a way characterised by what you will eat or what you will wear, which, judged from 
the point of view of a destitute beggar, might be thought of as luxuries one could ill 
afford or, put another way, the business of leisured, moneyed classes. Jesus here, in my 
understanding, comes very close to relating his understanding of things to that of the 
Greek Cynics [see my Following chapter for more on this] such as Diogenes who “lived 
according to nature”, as some would have it, and disdained the customs of civilisation 
with their airs and graces and artificial “necessities” which created difference and 
inequality For the purposes of exploitation. Civilisation, said Diogenes perhaps most of 
all, has its price and its cost - and it is too much to pay. Consequently, those biblical 
scholars who have seen in Jesus most of all a Cynic type of Jew are very fond of this 
section of text as an example of just how close to Cynic in his thinking Jesus could 
become. Of course, Jesus is a Jew and so when he thinks of nature he thinks of the 
Jewish God - but you get the idea. There is a simple, humble kind of life in tune with 
nature [or God] that Jesus is getting at here which is not about vanity or money or status 
or power or exploitation of resources to create a surplus. Jesus encourages his Fellows in 
the community to seek this natural simplicity First and Foremost - and without calculating 


- and then all blessings will come to them. But let us be clear here: this is not some airy 
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fairy utopian ideal he is talking about. It is one in their grasp and determined by their 
present lifestyle and approach to life itself. It is something about them and how they 
choose to live. It is about having nothing and changing the game to one in which nothing 
makes no difference. Just as it was with Diogenes and other Cynics too. Jesus is being 


totally serious when he says people should live this way — with all its consequences. 


Perhaps | have now said enough to be able to suggest to you that Jesus, in his historical 
guise, or maybe just as a historical literary character, was about dehabituating people to 
economic activity and introducing them to open commensality, mutual aid, gifting and 
non-financial interaction and exchange — a new and different basis for ALL human 
relationships. We might call this, as | think about it for myself, a new, anarchist economy. 
Certainly, in the last piece of exegesis | did, we saw that Jesus seemed a bit Cynic-like as 
he talked to people even worried about what they would eat or wear. So Jesus and the 
rest of this little community were not plusios or penes. They were ptochos, destitute 
beggars. And they had seemingly chosen this lifestyle For themselves, much as Diogenes 
and other Cynics did too, on purpose. It was a deliberate choice to reject society's values 
and ways of living and to inculcate and enunciate others AS THE BASIS OF NEW 
RELATIONSHIP AND NEW SOCIETY. Jesus and his community were talking about living 
life another way on the societal scale and about reorganising human relationships and 


interactions whole and entire. Just like anarchists would like to as well. 


But perhaps you need some more convincing? Very well. After that little pep talk Jesus 
gave the others worrying about food and clothing we get this in Q: “Sell your 
possessions, and give alms. Make purses for yourselves that do not wear out, an 


unfailing treasure in heaven, where no thief comes near and no moth destroys. For 
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where your treasure is, there your heart will be also.” This is probably addressed not to 
those already attracted to the community of beggars Jesus was in but to people in 
general. He wants people to get rid of everything again and become a beggar who lives 
by commensality, mutual aid and the gift, by sharing and cooperation. He sees taking up 
this lifestyle as an investment of its own kind. He suggests that what you love [i.e. how 
you live] is all you really care about. Elsewhere, in Luke 16:13, he doubles down on this 
when he says: “No slave can serve two masters; for a slave will either hate the one and 
love the other, or be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God 
and wealth.” You cannot serve God and wealth; you cannot take part in his vision of life 
and human relationships... and serve wealth. Or, as we have seen, apparently even have 
any wealth. In the next verse of Luke here some religious Figures called “Pharisees” are 
described by Luke as “lovers of money”. By now, we must realise, such a thing is not a 


Flattering description but a condemning one. 


This theme of the incompatibility of the wealth-interested way and the destitute 


beggar’s way is Found elsewhere. A particular example is in Mark 2: 


“And as he sat at dinner in Levi's house, many tax collectors and sinners were also sitting 
with Jesus and his disciples—for there were many who followed him. When the scribes of 
the Pharisees saw that he was eating with sinners and tax collectors, they said to his 
disciples, ‘Why does he eat with tax collectors and sinners?’ When Jesus heard this, he said 
to them, ‘Those who are well have no need of a physician, but those who are sick; | have 


come to call not the righteous but sinners...’ 
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No one sews a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old cloak; otherwise, the patch pulls away 
from it, the new from the old, and a worse tear is made. And no one puts new wine into old 
wineskins; otherwise, the wine will burst the skins, and the wine is lost, and so are the skins; 


but one puts new wine into fresh wineskins.” 


To take the second complex of sayings first here, Jesus is speaking of a basic 
incompatibility between his vision of human relationships and the way that is set up by a 
set of Financial relationships, ones of class, exploitation and dominance. This is what 
Jesus sees in relationships arbitrated by wealth and inequality. And so he describes his 
vision and that vision as absolutely incompatible. This corroborates what we have 
already seen in several examples. A further one is what Jesus is reported to say about 
the pious, but rich, Jew whom he had invited to sell everything and join them: “How hard 
it will be For those who have wealth to enter the kingdom of God!” [Mark 10:23]. It will 
be hard, of course, because changing From a person who lives according to Financial 
wealth and material acquisition, and the relationships and classes and statuses required 
to set up such things, to a person who lives on the basis of Fraternity, equality, human 
solidarity [and all the other anarchist values | previously mentioned] is a complete 
change of heart, of values and of lifestyle. It is to see the world differently, to impugn, 
threaten and symbolically condemn that other world, and to not see as the world sees - 


something every anarchist knows all too well. 


Perhaps that is why, in the first part of the last section from Mark 2 | quoted, we find 
Jesus engaging in a meal [yet more commensality!]. He is eating with those thought of as 
undesirables [in a mirror image of that imagined in Thomas 64 - practice what you 


preach! According to John Dominic Crossan in The Historical Jesus, he is “refusing to 
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make the (socially) appropriate distinctions and discriminations”]. In terms of Lenski’s 
stratification of society, mentioned briefly earlier, “tax collectors and sinners” would be 
lower classes whilst “scribes of the Pharisees” would be upper classes. The suggestion in 
the story is that Jesus is choosing to share the table with such people as equals in an 
activity which views them all horizontally, in an egalitarian way, rather than vertically, as 
we are perhaps invited to imagine the scribes see such things. Jesus, in a religious book, 
speaks using religious language but the point here is Jesus is trying to convert people to 
his lifestyle and so his values. We should not find this strange anymore than, in Diogenes 
Laertius’ Lives of Eminent Philosophers, we find the Cynics Diogenes and Crates, 
wandering destitutes, invited to the homes of local people to share in meals too [where 
at least Diogenes is not always well behaved! ]. This is not a negation of their lifestyle but 
an extending of it to others. That Jesus found the open table of horizontal equals a 
place to share his ideas [and practice them openly to the shock of others in his society], 


should not then surprise us at all. 


Let us now, not wanting to let this discussion get too Far out of hand in a book which is 
not exclusively a discussion of Jesus alone, attempt to give all this discussion of 
commensality, mutual aid, sharing and Jesus’ attitude towards wealth some context. 
That context will come in the form of the first “speech” accredited to Jesus by biblical 
scholars who study the Q Gospel, which means material credited to both Matthew's and 
Luke’s Gospel but that is not found in Mark, a gospel also regarded as their source for 
their own gospels in addition. This speech is Q 6:20b-49 which, since Q is thought best 
represented in terms of its order by Luke, is also broadly the same as Luke 6:20-49. This 


is quite a chunk of text in a non-specialist book about Jesus but bears quoting in full, 
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nevertheless, For it Functions, in effect, as a mini-catechism of Jesus’ anarchism, in my 


view, when set in his historical context and studied accordingly. It reads as Follows: 


“Then he looked up at his disciples and said: ‘Blessed are you who are destitute for yours is 
the kingdom of God. Blessed are you who are hungry now, for you will be filled. Blessed are 
you who weep now, for you will laugh. Blessed are you when people hate you, and when 
they exclude you, revile you, and defame you on account of me. Rejoice in that day and leap 
for joy, for surely your reward is great in heaven; for that is what their ancestors did to the 


prophets. 


[But woe to you who are rich, for you have received your consolation. Woe to you who are 
full now, for you will be hungry. Woe to you who are laughing now, for you will mourn and 
weep. Woe to you when all speak well of you, for that is what their ancestors did to the 


false prophets ] 


Listen, | say to you, love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless those who 
curse you, pray for those who abuse you. If anyone strikes you on the cheek, offer the other 
also; and from anyone who takes away your coat do not withhold even your shirt. (And if 
anyone forces you to go one mile, go also the second mile.) Give to everyone who begs from 
you; and if anyone takes away your goods, do not ask for them again. Do to others as you 


would have them do to you. 


If you love those who love you, what credit is that to you? For even sinners love those who 
love them. If you do good to those who do good to you, what credit is that to you? For even 


sinners do the same. If you lend to those from whom you hope to receive, what credit is that 
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to you? Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive as much again. But love your enemies, do 
good, and lend, expecting nothing in return. Your reward will be great, and you will be 
children of the Most High; for he is kind to the ungrateful and the wicked. Be merciful, just 


as your Father is merciful. 


Do not judge, and you will not be judged; do not condemn, and you will not be condemned. 
Forgive, and you will be forgiven; give, and it will be given to you. A good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over, will be put into your lap; for the measure you give will 


be the measure you get back. 


He also told them a parable: Can a blind person guide a blind person? Will not both fall into 
a pit? A disciple is not above the teacher, but everyone who is fully qualified will be like the 
teacher. Why do you see the speck in your neighbour's eye, but do not notice the log in your 
own eye? Or how can you say to your neighbour, Friend, let me take out the speck in your 
eye, when you yourself do not see the log in your own eye? You hypocrite, first take the log 
out of your own eye, and then you will see clearly to take the speck out of your neighbour's 


eye. 


No good tree bears bad fruit, nor again does a bad tree bear good fruit; for each tree is 
known by its own fruit. Figs are not gathered from thorns, nor are grapes picked from a 
bramble bush. The good person out of the good treasure of the heart produces good, and 
the evil person out of evil treasure produces evil; for it is out of the abundance of the heart 


that the mouth speaks. 
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Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not do what | tell you? | will show you what 
someone is like who comes to me, hears my words, and acts on them. That one is like a 
person building a house, who dug deeply and laid the foundation on rock; when a flood 
arose, the river burst against that house but could not shake it, because it had been well 
built. But the one who hears and does not act is like a person who built a house on the 
ground without a foundation. When the river burst against it, immediately it fell, and great 


was the ruin of that house.” 


There is a lot to this, including taking the initiative from oppressors in the third 
paragraph and further encouragement to gift in the fifth, but as, in the putative 
reconstruction of Q, this is given as one speech, | Feel its important to keep all these 
sayings [which have certainly been collected together artificially by a community of 
writers] together. [The section in square brackets here is probably added by Luke when 
he makes use of Q and the sentence in regular brackets is found here in Matthew but 
Luke omits it at this juncture. | think it likely original to Q so have restored it.] | was 
intending to go through this text piece by piece as | wrote it out but now | think that, in 
many ways, it speaks for itself if you consider it in anarchist terms devoid of religious 
entanglements — as | certainly suggest you should. IF you are reading this book about 
“the philosophy of anarchy” - and if you have got this Far - you surely have some idea 
about the values of anarchism itself and the sorts of practices it may encourage or 
mandate. So it is perhaps better to regard this as some kind of anarchistic context From 
Jesus’ perspective and meditate on these things, and their consequences, as anarchistic 


behaviour and practice rather than have them spelled out in so many words. 
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What | would say, however, is that the key point For Jesus, doing that, in my opinion, is 
that such “anarchism” is an action. This speech is full of doing and very little about 
thinking. Its about how you choose to live daily, habitually, in relationship with others, 
Friendly and not. It is about your habits and educating and forming yourself in terms of a 
way of life. It is a matter of a self-actualisation which, in a community context, becomes 
the actualisation of a new set of anarchist values manifested as the relationships active 
between people, the things which form the community as it will be. [Recall here that | 
am setting Jesus alongside Stirner and Nietzsche in this chapter. That is not mere 
coincidence.] This is a matter of doing, bearing “good Fruit”, not judging others, loving 
those not yourself [yes, even your enemies!], giving what you can with an unfailing 
generosity, not resisting violence, being destitute, hungry and even hated by those not 
so inclined — according to Jesus. We might ask what these values are and what they then 


have to to with any “anarchy” — as Leo Tolstoy once did to [in his mind] positive effect. 


Here we might note that this lifestyle Jesus has recommended is not about winning a 
popularity contest in the eyes of the world. It is about forming new relationships and 
living a different way of life which, as we must expect, changes the political economy of 
human living completely. [This is something completely appropriate to a chapter also 
exegeting the ideas of Stirner and Nietzsche too. Jesus doesn’t say “obey the 
government” or “disobey the government”; he simply tells people to create new 
relationships between themselves wherever they are right now. The government are 
seemingly irrelevant to this.] Jesus’ thinking does have political and social consequences, 
however, and is apparently a matter of a reversal of fortunes where “the last shall be 
First and the First shall be last” [Matthew 20:16]. It is about being “passersby” [Thomas 42 


-— which indicates being the wandering ptochos not the well settled and exploitative 
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plusios]. Its not concerned with the authorities of society, which it pretty much ignores 
[although the insert in regular brackets from Matthew likely addresses being made to 
carry a Roman soldier's equipment one mile, as anyone in the Roman empire could be 
made to do], but with one’s own attitude and response to others in relationship with 
them in general. The attitude seems to be, “I am like this and this will be my ethical 
standard and my virtue, my way of life, regardless of the world.” In this speech, members 
of Jesus’ community take responsibility for themselves and are to exhibit an anarchist 
consciousness which is about personal virtue and socially articulated values. This, in my 
view, is both appropriately Stirnerite and Nietzschean in its will to self-creation — which 
in Jesus’ eyes becomes the making of human relationships on a new and different basis 


and so new community. 


One hint to this in that last speech quoted, on the subject of human relationships, is 
when Jesus inquired as to why people called him “Lord” but did not do what he said. The 
context [not least in the less Christianised Q] is of Jesus as a teacher rather than as 
someone divine and is about the respect in which a teacher was held in ancient times by 
his Followers. Jesus makes the point here that the best way to follow someone is not in 
the use of obsequious titles or fawning behaviour but in actually carrying out the 
teaching. This is that behaviour and practice which demonstrates the appropriate 
synchronicity between the two. The test of a true follower, and so here of a community 


member, is that they live according to the things Jesus is saying. 


But we can go even further than this if Jesus’ own relationship to others in its 
Christianised presentation in most gospels is still a stumbling block. Mark 10 has a story 


about some of Jesus’ disciples, thinking him something special, tapping him up for 
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places of special precedence in some imagined afterlife [something that was a Feature of 
some, but not all, Judaism in the First century of the common era]. When other members 
of the Jesus community heard about this special pleading and jostling For position, they 
weren't best pleased. But then Jesus calls them together in Mark 10:42-44 and says the 


Following: 


“You know that among the Gentiles those whom they recognize as their rulers lord it over 
them, and their great ones are tyrants over them. But it is not so among you; so whoever 
wishes to become great among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first 


among you must be slave of all.” 


The first shall be last and the last shall be First. Jesus here uses the language of slaves 
and servants, of rulers and tyrants, that would have been so familiar to people of this 
time and place - but he reverses the roles. To be great in this community is not to be in 
charge of it, even to “lord over” it, but to be the servant and the slave of it. The people 
of this community are not to be like “the Gentiles” [which here basically means the world 
with its penchant for hierarchy and domination]: they are to be different and look upon 
the world with disregard in this respect. The world may have its ways but this community 
has other values, a different ethics. This is basically a way of total humility such as Q 
14:11 recommends: “Everyone exalting themselves will be humbled and the one 
humbling themselves will be exalted.” [This passage From Mark is just one reason why | 
Find it inconceivable that Jesus could have gone around acknowledging himself as some 
kind of special being, even the son of God. Such a person could not say what Jesus says 
here and, if he does say it, then the mentality that makes him special is foreign to him. 


The two are incompatible, whatever contortions Christian gospels try to pull off to make 
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them work together, and one must choose. | choose the anarchist, and very human, 
Jesus, the one who chooses to be a destitute beggar, discourages use of money and 


encourages serving, and sharing with, others.] 


Q 6 is a very important and basic section of text for anyone considering Jesus as an 
anarchist in his historical context. But there is much more that could be considered. 
There is, for example, manifest in the reality of Jesus and his community as destitute 
beggars, the idea that he was talking about a “kingdom of nobodies” as John Dominic 
Crossan puts this. And what would this do but undercut the pretentious, but seriously 
regarded, claims of the elites in society to their social position? This is particularly 
expressed in sayings and stories where children are welcomed by Jesus or are given as 
examples of what people “in the kingdom” should be like in order to be perfect 
examples of those inside it. Examples here are Q 10:21, Thomas 22:1-2, Thomas 46, Mark 


10:13-16 and, perhaps most important of all, Mark 9:33-37. 


| shall concentrate on the last text here which goes as follows: 


“Then they came to Capernaum; and when he was in the house he asked them, ‘What were 
you arguing about on the way?’ But they were silent, for on the way they had argued with 
one another who was the greatest. He sat down, called the twelve, and said to them, 
‘Whoever wants to be first must be last of all and servant of all.’ Then he took a little child 
and put it among them; and taking it in his arms, he said to them, ‘Whoever welcomes one 
such child in my name welcomes me, and whoever welcomes me welcomes not me but the 


one who sent me.’” 
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This, once again, is teaching about human orders of rank or appropriate class behaviour. 
It is linked to the “anarchist consciousness” that a text like Q 6 inculcates and the 
identification of this community as made up of multiple examples of the ptochos. We see 
here, again, the theme of reversal from Jesus, the undermining of social standards and 
practices. But, in this case, the example is a “little child”, a no one with literally no status 
in adult society. What this, in particular, inculcates is humility, a not presuming to have 
status vis-a-vis the world or within this community [as a child doesn’t]. Jesus’ community 
is not to be a place of status - it is anti-authoritarian, anti-hierarchical, egalitarian, 
reciprocal, a matter of horizontal, never vertical, relationship. What else can it be if “a 
little child” is its model member? “A kingdom of children is a kingdom of the humble,” 
says John Dominic Crossan in his own commentary here. This is teaching the community 
a very radical thing, however, For what society does not exist or progress by means of 
status, by orders of rank, by domination and subordination? Jesus’ community is about 
undercutting this at the most basic level in teaching each member to regard themselves 
as having the status of a child. Once more, it deconstructs actual society to remake its 


relationships on a new, | argue anarchist, basis. 


But Jesus was, apparently, not averse to this For another thing to be considered is the 
apparently conscious bonding going on between members of the community in terms of 
a new society. Examples here are Q12:53, Q14:26, Thomas 55, 99, and 101. In Thomas 99, 


For example [which Finds a textual parallel in Mark 3:31-35], we see: 


“The disciples said to him, ‘Your brothers and your mother are standing outside.’ He [i.e. 
Jesus] said to them, ‘Those here who do what my Father wants are my brothers and my 


mother. They are the ones who will enter my Father's kingdom.” 
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The use of Family language here is startling. In ancient Judaism, which is where all this 
activity of Jesus takes place, family was paramount. [In this respect, that God himself is 
the father figure is unsurprising and also characteristic of Jesus in his expression. 
Unfortunately, the nature of God as Father is a subject that would take us too far away 
from my purpose here to go into it and is also too theological to boot.] But here Jesus 
rejects his blood Family - which would be a social faux pas in pretty much any 
conventional society, let alone a Jewish one. Instead, he considers those in his 
community, those who engage in the relationships he imagines, here described under a 
religious rubric, as like Family instead - in a strong bond of anarchist affinity [a type of 
consciousness] based on the convergence of common lifestyles. Jesus, seemingly, even 
demands the blood ties of family be deconstructed and fictively reimagined in his 


remaking of society. Luke 12:51-53, For example, has Jesus state: 


“Do you think that | have come to bring peace to the earth? No, | tell you, but rather 
division! From now on five in one household will be divided, three against two and two 
against three; they will be divided: father against son and son against father, mother 
against daughter and daughter against mother, mother-in-law against her daughter-in- law 


and daughter-in-law against mother-in-law.” 


Crossan discusses this text in The Historical Jesus under the rubric “Against the 
Patriarchal Family” together with the preceding one in Thomas 99 / Mark 3:31-35. What 
more basic authority in a conventionally ordered society based on domination and 
exploitation is there than the Father figure, the literal head of the Family? But Crossan, 
interpreting these texts, says, “Jesus will tear the hierarchical and patriarchal family in 


two along the axis of domination and subordination.” There are no automatic material 
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patriarchs here in the world Jesus imagines. It is noteworthy, then, that in these 
imagined splits women can seemingly be on the side of Jesus just as much as men. This 
raises the point, however, which Crossan notes himself, “What happens to women” in 
such a situation? In Fact, this is an unspoken question in pretty much all | have discussed 
in this section of this chapter dealing with Jesus, not least the missionary part | 
mentioned earlier, and, as we can see here, women are imagined as being a part of this 


community too. 


There are a couple of issues here for this egalitarian, Fraternal community to come to 
terms with. One is that unattached women would be regarded by Mediterranean 
peasant society as “whores” according to Crossan in such a situation. Such a society 
operated with a strong sense of honour and shame. To protect her reputation a woman 
would have to be married. The second is the question of how women will be regarded 
vis-a-vis men. Crossan’s solution is to advert to the apostle Paul’s mention in 1 
Corinthians 9:5, in the New Testament, of the “sister wife” [the literal translation of 
Paul’s term here]. Both Mark 6 and Luke 10 refer to people being sent out from the 
community “two by two”. Since we know women were accepted in this community [as in 
the later, Christian one Paul was a part of] and it wasn’t a boys club, the issue of the 
integration of women is an obvious and manifest one. Crossan regards this term as a 
tentative solution. It is, of course, a knowing subterfuge. To those outside, as they travel 
two by two, the woman seems to those outside to be a wife. But inside the community 
she is as a sister in a continuance of the Fraternal relations the community exhibits. This 
both protects the woman’s honour at large but also protects her physically From outside 
Figures who see her as the world would see such women. We might, then, choose to see 


the community here acting in human solidarity to shield the women from unwelcome 
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attention or condemnation as well as seeing them as equally valued partners in the 
community endeavour, something that is also something of a novelty, in the social 


situation of the time, in itself. 


Once again, then, Jesus’ community is disrupting relationships of domination and 
exploitation to reconstitute them as egalitarian and fraternal relations which, when 
joined together with other activities and practices we have related in this brief overview 
of the accounts about Jesus, such as commensality, mutual aid and the gift, display to us 
a Jesus community which is distinguishing itself by its cultural practices and knocking 
down hierarchies whether religious, political, social or Financial. Jesus, in some of his 
parables, clearly saw this as socially disruptive. For example a couple of parables placed 
together in Q 13:18-19 and then in Q 13:20-21 envisage this kingdom of God as, First, like 
a mustard plant which grows to comically prodigious size and invites birds to nest in its 
branches. No one would want such a plant in their garden [mustard is often regarded as 
a weed For its ability to choke more valuable crops] and certainly not the birds which, in a 
Mediterranean, agrarian context, would eat up the crop and were hard to disperse. But, 
in the second parable, this becomes even worse as Jesus imagines the kingdom as like 
some leaven [yeast] a woman bakes into her bread and which works itself all through the 
batch of dough. The offence here is that yeast was regarded as mouldy and putrid in this 
society, a contaminating thing. Yet this did not stop Jesus imagining the activities of the 
kingdom of God community as such potentially offensive, upsetting and unwelcome 
things. Nor, apparently, did it dent the community’s intent to carry on regardless as a 
community of relationships that were OPPOSITIONAL to the political, religious and 
moral understandings of the time and place. In that sense, this certainly was an anarchy 


in the most meaningful sense. 
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So this has been the briefest of brief overviews of the activities of Jesus, and his 
community, that | have added to my discussions of Max Stirner and Friedrich Nietzsche to 
set out the ideas of three “non-anarchists” in an anarchist context. | hope that the things 
| have discussed, and the references | have provided, have at least made the case for 
seeing Jesus, and the community he was a part of, as a countercultural one with 
definitive anarchist tendencies. His determination to take money out of the equation, his 
reordering of social relationships down to the family level, his Focus on self-actualisation 
to the detriment of the maintenance of social and political relations of domination and 
subordination, all point strongly in the direction of an ethos which we would now regard 
as something to do with anarchism. Yet Jesus, of course, was a religious Jew and so that 


must be taken into account as well as a primary context for his words and deeds. 


One thing | didn’t mention, however, before | Finish up with Jesus, but can leave you with 
now as a further thought, is that Jesus was himself not coercive. His teaching method 
was the parable inviting you to think for yourself not the command or, worse, physical 
coercion. Jesus seemingly and intuitively knew that people must see things for 
themselves and be allowed to come to their own conclusions [as Stirner and Nietzsche or 
any even slightly egoistic anarchist for that matter]. This is paradigmatically shown in 
perhaps his best known parable, the “Good Samaritan” [Luke 10:25-37], in which 
someone the audience regards as an enemy is the person you might need to treat as a 
Friend you should be concerned with the health and welfare of, even at your own 
expense [and so without counting the cost]. In ethics such as “do to others as you would 
have them do to you” and “love your neighbour as yourself”, characteristic of Jesus, we 
see the ethical heart of Jesus’ anarchism, and it is an ethics which politics and society in 


general, with its hierarchies, domination and coercive methods, cannot follow. They are, 
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then, a criticism and a declaration that such customary worldly ways are to be given up 
and changed. Jesus, | then suggest, shared the anarchist desire, and the anarchist 
insight, to remould society, realising that it would take something this radical, this 
personal and this political to change things. So | do not say that Jesus was a carbon copy 
of a Malatesta or a Bakunin or a Kropotkin - how could he be, he was a Galilean Jew from 
the first century! - but | do say that he, as part of a distinctive community, exhibits ideas 
and practices which point to an anarchist interested in a new, anarchist economy and a 


reconstituted, non-dominating relationship between human beings generally. 


So, were Stirner, Nietzsche and Jesus anarchists? Who gives a Fuck?! Does it even matter, 
like, at all? What matters is who we are, what we do, how we think and how we live. What 
matters is creating ourselves and our relationships by our own autonomy, agency and 
free association in disregard of human hierarchies, powers and authorities, and in 
contravention of their controlling moralities and economics. What matters is our 


emancipation: with that none of these three men would disagree. 
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First Thoughts: Insurrectionary Anarchism as Rethinking: The Freedom of The Dog 


THE FREEDOM OF THE DOG 


Having already in these "first thoughts" addressed how people think and how people 
think about themselves, in the penultimate of these "first thoughts" chapters | want to 
move to talk about how people think about their freedom - and how some other people 
have thought about it. Yet | begin writing at a Frustrating time. Day after day, the 
problems created by authoritarianism and capitalism compound themselves and pile 
high. Every day | see pleas For help From online accounts where human beings are asking 
For the basics of life. The queues at food banks get longer, the cries for housing get 
more numerous, the raising of money for necessary medical procedures increases. The 
one thing these things, and others like them, seem to have in common [besides them 
only becoming more numerous and regular] is that relatively Few people [to say “no one” 
here would be strictly inaccurate] ever do anything about them to resolve them — and 
that includes the people who talk about politics in a seemingly continuous stream as 
well. It takes quite some brass neck to be complaining about the world from when you 
wake up to when you go to sleep but yet without seemingly doing anything at all 
material about it. Is solving such problems merely someone else’s problem? When you 
can complain about the fact that people lack the basics of life but you consider it 
someone else’s problem to have and to solve then you have yourself become a part of 


the problem too. 


One bone of contention | have with people in this book, then, is that there are, in 


general, people who talk much and do nothing. When you say something is “the 
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government's problem” are you not, thereby, also saying that its NOT yours? Or, in Fact, 
anybody else’s but the government's? To my mind this attitude is indicative of a problem 
itself: the problem is that people have become convinced that problems with other 
people are not their problems, that someone lacking for something basic is not 
something that they should get involved with. Its a problem | interpret as indicative of a 
greater problem, however, one from which it grows. This problem is a_ basic 
inauthenticity in the vast majority of people, an inauthenticity the dominating powers of 


the world thrive on - and which the civilization we live in has almost certainly put there. 


This quickly moves me along to thinking about Diogenes the Dog, a man who was not 
meant to be in this book - as it was originally conceived - but who, when inauthenticity 
raises its head, is there, snapping and snarling, to call it out. You have probably heard of 
Diogenes, even if only of the name, and that, in itself, is something of a minor miracle 
when you realise he was no one conventionally important. Diogenes is known for 
spitting in his host's face [because, he claimed, he could find nowhere worse to spit into], 
masturbating in the street, carrying a lamp around in daylight hours in a busy 
marketplace claiming to be looking for a human being, and for telling those wishing to 
buy him as a slave that his talent was “ruling men”. You might gather, then, that 
Diogenes was not your regular citizen of any society but was a completely self-actualized 
personality, completely at odds with the very idea of “civilization” and what the idea of 


civilization necessarily entails. 


To get a fresh look at this character whom | have admired across 23 centuries for many 
years, | decided to read Peter Sloterdijk’s appraisal of him in his book Critique of Cynical 


Reason. |t should be pointed out before diving into this, however, that “cynical” and 
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“cynic”, in its more original Greek sense, does not mean what these words might mean in 
modern English today. Both words come from the Greek word for “dog”, something 
which was a nickname given to Diogenes himself by the Greeks of Athens in the fourth 
century BCE. Originally, it was as an insult [dogs not thought to be the most civilised of 
animals] but it came to be taken up by those now identifying as Cynics [I always 
capitalise the terms in my writing to differentiate them from the modern English 
usages], including Diogenes himself, as a positive identification. Thus, where others 
thought to belittle Diogenes and the later Cynics by calling them dogs, the Cynics 
themselves turned the epithet back on their civilized accusers, thinking of the name in 


positive terms. 


Sloterdijk gives his portrait of Diogenes in that part of his book in which he wants to 
introduce a Few Cynic figures to what is quite a complex text that functions as a Cynical 
intellectual critique of reason and culture. His wider arguments and interests need not 
concern us here, however, as his portrait of Diogenes is, by itself, quite sufficient For my 
purposes. This portrait starts off by disabusing readers of the notion that the many pithy 
sayings or stories about Diogenes [which are all the “biography” we have of him] are 
meant to point to a jovial, comic Fellow. Consequently, Diogenes “is not at all an idle 
dreamer in his tub but a dog that bites when he Feels like it.” Sloterdijk is at pains to 
point out that if Diogenes is a dog then it is one with teeth - and one with teeth that 
work. So whilst one may Find oneself smiling at some of his retorts or reported opinions 
and exploits one should go beyond that to where one finds his jaws have been clamped 
around some unsuspecting victim's thigh or forearm. IF Aslan is not a tame lion then 


neither is Diogenes a fawning pet. 
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Thus, the “humorous approval” of Diogenes for making a Funny retort or the smile at 
some irony in his words or actions “almost always rests on a belittling misunderstanding” 
according to Sloterdijk. Diogenes is economical with his words and, if he says something, 
it has a sharp point to it. Diogenes is a person of high standards who, much like the later 
Max Stirner and Friedrich Nietzsche, is not impressed by inauthenticity or imitation. His 
words and his practice were so tightly knit as to be indistinguishable from one another. 
He is looking for those who have the proactivity to take responsibility For themselves 
and act with constant deliberation. He wants people who own themselves. And this 
means that civilization itself must be attacked for civilization it is which breeds 
inauthenticity, conventionality and a lazy lack of regard for the self into human beings. 
The way of Diogenes is about virtue and ethics that one creates in oneself as a 
deliberate and purposeful act which is about living in Freedom according to nature. [My 
anarchist understanding of this is as a selForganising being.] Sloterdijk sees him as “the 
original Father of the idea of self-help” and says that Diogenes does this by distancing 
himself from the burdens which civilization loads onto people and for which they pay 
with their Freedom. Diogenes is one who links happiness with virtue and a lack of need. 
But one way to have a lack of need — and the way Diogenes himself epitomises — is to 


reduce your needs consciously to an absolute minimum. Thus: 


“His spectacular poverty is the price of freedom; that must be understood. If he could be 
well-off without sacrificing his freedom, he would not have objected at all. But no wise man 
can let himself be made a fool of by so-called needs. Diogenes taught that the wise man too 


eats cake, but only if he can just as well do without it.” 
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To put this into perspective, it is as well to know that everything Cynics owned they 
carried with them. If they could not carry it, they got rid of it. There are even stories of 
Diogenes dispensing with utensils like a spoon and a cup when he Finds even simpler 
alternatives [his hands instead of a cup, a hunk of bread instead of a spoon]. Why did 
Cynics like Diogenes live like this? Out of an unstinting commitment to authenticity and 
Freedom. [Their regular belongings may have been as few as a cape, sandals, a bag to 
carry things, and a staff.] Having nothing, nothing tied them down. Having nothing, no 
one had any hold over them. Their argument was that civilization was, in effect, a set of 
“False weights” which value things incorrectly. Cynics lived as simply as they possibly 
could and saw virtue in this as it did not rely on an artificially inflated set of “needs” such 
as civilization inevitably creates. A Cynic would never worry about what curtains or 
carpets to have, what is on TV tonight or which brand of washing liquid gets things 
whiter. These and similar concerns are the concerns of the civilized and their price is your 
freedom. The Cynic determines to do without not because without is better or 
recommended in itself but because this is the only way to demonstrate freedom from 
burdensome comforts and artificially created obligations. Civilization, to the Cynic, is 


unfree; it is a set of chains, and they are not worth giving up your Freedom for. 


Sloterdijk views Diogenes as a kind of existentialist and this then has a necessarily 
individualist Focus. But it is not a melancholy existentialism; it is seemingly both joyful 
and peaceful in finding its purpose in simple freedom and the simple, and natural, 
pleasures of human existence. A pointed tale here is the one in which Alexander the 
Great comes upon Diogenes in Corinth one day and asks him if there is anything he can 
do for him. Diogenes replies only by telling him to get out of the way as he is stealing the 


sunlight that was falling onto him prior to Alexander’s arrival. This is one of those stories 
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which can seem for comic effect but it has some bite underneath it, not only in that 
Diogenes disdains the greatest conqueror then recognised in Western history in the 
retelling, treating him as just another man, but in that of all Alexander could have 
granted him —- every pleasure civilization could then afford —- Diogenes wants only to 
sunbathe — something for which he needs nothing. And that’s how you dismiss the 
presumptions of civilization in one fell swoop! Sloterdijk argues that this “demonstrates 
in one stroke what antiquity understands by philosophical wisdom”, this being “not so 
much a theoretical knowledge but rather an unerring, sovereign spirit”. The Socratic 
version of this is the oft repeated “Know thyself”. Diogenes very much stands in this line 


of thinking and acting. 


So Diogenes is very much a man of autonomy and he regards this as a matter of 
appropriate virtue. This contrasts with the “theory” and “custom” of civilization by which 
“civilized” societies try to force people into regular Furrows which are their anointed 
practices. This autonomy extends to consciously regarding yourself as responsible for 
your own thinking and education, something seen as a further source of your 
emancipation. This contrasts, as Sloterdijk puts it, with “the modern intellectual, an 
accomplice of the powerful”, a person who tries to Fit in with his or her society, its 
thoughts and ways, and is rewarded exactly For fitting in and Furthering said civilization’s 
interests [think Stephen Pinker, Richard Dawkins or Jordan Petersen here]. This is a 
becoming powerful by sucking up to the powerful which Diogenes refuses in his answer 


to Alexander. As Sloterdijk has this: 


“Diogenes' answer negates not only the desire for power, but the power of desire as such. It 


can be interpreted as an abridgement of a theory of social needs. Socialized human beings 
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lost their freedom when their educators succeeded in instilling wishes, projects, and 
ambitions in them. These latter separate them from their inner time, which knows only the 


Now, and draw them into expectations and memories.” 


Here, then, Sloterdijk shows how Diogenes’ answer to Alexander actually becomes a 
rejection of civilization, its desires and values, as such, represented, as they are, by the 


Macedonian. 


Diogenes, then, does not wish to be an adjunct to Alexander’s civilized power: he refuses 
it and keeps the Freedom of sunlight instead. This reminds Sloterdijk of the saying of 
Jesus which reminds us of the birds who do no work yet survive and live their lives. 
[Jesus also mentions the lilies of the Field which get their natural beauty without making 
a worry out of it either.] Sloterdijk then Finds both Diogenes and Jesus “united in their 
irony directed at social labour that exceeds the necessary measure and merely serves to 
extend power.” This hits me with the Force of the metaphor of the cog in the machine, 
something which struck me in my teenage years quite instinctively at the thought that | 
might have to “get a job” and “work for a living”. This, | tell you candidly, always seemed 
to me like the worst possible idea imaginable and something that | could never 
understand why anyone actually did it. This is to say that | instinctively always rejected 
the complex of social relations in which such a thing ever becomes a necessity and, if | 
understand Sloterdijk’s views of Diogenes and Jesus here, he seems to think that they 
think the same thing too. [And | agree that they do.] Why, | always asked myself, is my 
Free time less important than my having to earn money for some employer and why, in 
sO very many cases, is people’s time regarded as being worth so very little [either per 


hour or at all]? Here we hit on the utter artificiality and inauthenticity of civilization, not 
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to mention the way it steals personal Freedom and replaces it with obligation, often 
exploitative obligation, justifying it as an “ought” and a “must” along the way [as Wolfi 


Landstreicher also argued in my preface]. 


The problem, from Diogenes’ point of view, however, is that the generality of people, 
the civilized, are not really authentically genuine human beings at all. That’s why he got 
out his lamp in the daytime and started looking For them in the marketplace. Diogenes 
Frequently shows contempt for the civilized and treats them with sarcastic disdain. As 


Sloterdijk has it: 


“He pursues an idea of humanity that he scarcely finds realized in his fellow human beings. 
If true human beings are those who remain in control of their desires and live rationally in 
harmony with nature, it is obvious that urbanized, social human beings behave irrationally 
and inhumanely. They indeed require the philosopher's light even in daylight to orient 


themselves in the world.” 


Diogenes is then playing the role of “educator of humanity” — and that not necessarily in 
smooth words and easy lessons but often in sharp witticisms or bites From a dog's jaws. 
Diogenes sees the civilized as “social cripples, misinformed, addicted beings who in no 
way correspond to the image of the autonomous, self-controlled, and free individual 
according to which the philosopher tries to shape his own life” in Sloterdijk’s words. 
Diogenes the Cynic, we might say, is cynical [now in the modern, English meaning] about 
the civilized. He cannot abide in the civilized what Sloterdijk refers to as “the spectacle 
of False living”, a description which manages to pull into one neat phrase “the society of 


the spectacle” of Guy Debord and the existential context that Sloterdijk has himself 
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carved out as an interpretation of Diogenes’ life and praxis. Diogenes himself, then, has 
an earnest attention to the virtue and value of human life as an ongoing activity which 
does not allow him to look past what he regards as civilization’s abject absurdity and 


virtuelessness and the imprisoned lives that those within it lead. 


This “False living” in Fact begins with the notion of being of or from a particular place in 
itself to begin with. Asked about his own home town, so we are told, Diogenes replies 
with a single word normally translated into English as “I am a citizen of the world”. But 
what can be meant here? Diogenes was in Fact from what is now called Sinop on the 
southern coast of the Black Sea in northern Turkey. He was, it seems, ejected from here 
at some point after shenanigans that involved defacing the local currency, making it 
worthless [an activity FULL of metaphorical possibilities!]. After this ejection he ends up 
in Athens and Corinth in southern Greece. His “I am a citizen of the world” can only then 
be a deliberate choice [which is Fitting for the Cynic] and it must have consequences for 


civilization. 


Sloterdijk argues that in such a statement of belonging Diogenes is making reason, 
reason as he understands it, homeless and separating “true living” From the self- 
identifying “empirical communities”. Sloterdijk further thinks this move has “Utopian 
significance”. Seeing political affiliations as matters of “identity”, Sloterdijk argues 
Diogenes “sacrifices his social identity” for the purposes of saving his “existential and 
cosmic identity”. What we can say, then, is that he Finds more meaning in the concept of 
a world polity than he does in the concept of a more local, artificially created one. The 
only true [and therefore valid] order of state Diogenes finds in a polity of all peoples 


undifferentiated by borders and ethnic classifications [or, indeed, any classifications at 
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all]. To choose such a world polity is not to choose any other kind of polity. This makes 
Diogenes a subversive in any other kind of polity, one who implicitly rejects any validity it 
may project. It also allows us to suggest that Diogenes also rejects the epistemologies 
and classificatory procedures upon which such “lesser”, civilized polities are based. 
Civilization always wants to classify, always wants to create knowledges by which to 
artificially coerce the things it deems itself to have power over. Diogenes rejects them all 


and imagines the cosmopolis, the world-city. 


One of the most famous facts about Diogenes, already referred to, is that he lived in 
either a vat, tub, barrel or cistern of some kind. We cannot know exactly what it was but 
it doesn’t matter anyway for the important thing is that a man, subsequently venerated 
as wise, living in the middle of one of the world’s then most advanced cities, Athens, 
chooses to live there. It was apparently for this reason that Diogenes became known as a 
dog — for I'm sure we are all familiar with how dogs will themselves curl up in any 
suitable space and make the best of things, unconcerned by any designation other, more 
civilized, creatures have given said space in their artificial knowledges of 
appropriateness. This action of Diogenes is, indeed, a symbolic one, but no less one with 
practical consequences for him. As Sloterdijk puts it: “he ha[s] freed himself from 
civilization’s chain of needs” in such an action. As previously, the only way for Diogenes 
to impugn, subvert and deny civilization’s ways and, indeed, its valuations of things, is to 
consciously and deliberately live his life against them. It is not that Diogenes Finds value 
in his domesticated hole but that only by living in such a place can he call other, civilized 
values into question. This is a having as if you did not have, a refusing to calculate in ways 
civilization does, a Flexibility of living which accepts all circumstances just the same. 


Sloterdijk refers to it as a “rejection of the superstructure” where this “superstructure” is 
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what Sloterdijk calls “what civilization offers by way of comfortable seductions to entice 
people to serve its ends: ideals, ideas about duty, promises of redemption, hopes for 
immortality, goals for ambition, constructions of power, careers, arts, riches.” Diogenes 
rejects all these things, preferring the Freedom of the dog instead, as a means to subvert 
the values, and rejecting the compensations, of civilization whole and entire. In this 
sense, Cynicism is thought of as “the shorter path to authentic life”, one which rejects 


the imposed needs and circuitous customs of civilization. 


Consequently, Diogenes prunes needs from his own lifestyle in order to subvert that of 
civilization. It is said that he would say “it is divine not to need anything, and semi-divine 
to only need little” and this is the measure of the man. Diogenes does not place his 
contentedness in the hands of civilization’s values and so puts himself outside of being 
judged by, but, more importantly, being inhabited by, them. This is the necessity of being 
a self-actualized person and taking responsibility For who you shall be upon yourself, not 
merely as a means of resistance to civilization’s disabling, assimilating values, but as a 
means to be the kind of person who can live and think for oneself to begin with [for 
these things are habits which can be encouraged or discouraged by our practices]. 
Numerous discussions of Cynics in classical Greek context will point out that one of the 
characteristic qualities of the Cynics is autarkeia — self-sufficiency. It begins in taking 


responsibility For yourself, your life, your thinking, your values, as a habitual praxis. 


Two further characteristic qualities of the Cynic are “shamelessness” and “bold speech” 
and they help to constitute what Sloterdijk calls the Cynic’s “existential anti-politics”. 
This disregarded a civilization-generated “system of needs”, saw life’s praxis as ethical in 


every respect and “regarded only embodiment [of practices] as valid”. The Cynic must 
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attack shame head on in this respect. As Sloterdijk himself notes, “What a person really 
has to be ashamed of is by no means settled by social conventions, especially because 
society itself is suspected of being based on perversions and irrationalities.” [One thinks 
here of all those people civilization leaves starving in doorways — at least, the ones it 
hasn't covered in spikes so that people must find somewhere else to sleep, cold and 
hungry.] Cynics are, consequently, people of nature as opposed to custom. Their own 
reason and nature together direct their path rather than all the wrong reasons which 
civilization has created and then imposed until they have become irrational and ugly 
practices, demonstrations of their greed, unfairness, cruelty, vanity, prejudice, blindness 
and grasping possession. This is why Diogenes masturbates in public, shits where he will, 
pisses like a dog. Ask him why he does this and he will only reply that the urge to do 
these things came upon him there and then and so he satisfied the urge as nature 
intended, there and then, too. Such behaviour literally outrages the civilized, however, in 
their wish to domesticate the world. Yet here we see most clearly how that 
domestication deviates From more natural imperatives and nature’s lack of such 
valuations until said civilization becomes an imperative of civilized oppression in its 


promulgation of itself. 


Diogenes, then, as the proto-Cynic, must reject civilization’s version of shame. Shame 
motivates social conformism and it is exactly this Diogenes wishes to discredit. As 
Sloterdijk says, “IF wise persons are emancipated beings, they must have dissolved the 
internal instances of oppression in themselves.” This is very important and serves to 
show how external practices help create and actualise our internal mentalities. So, as 
Sloterdijk continues, “With his public masturbation, Diogenes committed a 


shamelessness by means of which he set himself in opposition to the political training in 
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virtue of all systems. It was a frontal attack on all politics of the family, the core of all 
conservatism.” Sloterdijk, thus, thinks Diogenes sees public masturbation as cultural 
progress rather than as a regression to the animalistic which any defender of civilization 
as “superior” would be minded to see it as. But such a civilization is inauthenticity writ 
large, inscribed upon every human heart, and made the criterion of the civilized. 
Diogenes, in Sloterdijk’s interpretation, is then the “political animal” — but where this is 
never seen as a bad thing. It is a serene, joyful and entirely natural thing. It is an 
authentic, genuine thing. As Sloterdijk goes on to say, “Diogenes, the political animal, 
raises existential presence of mind to a principle.” This “presence of mind then becomes 
the secret of survival”, the ultimate Flexibility to circumstances in a life attuned to 
natural, not artificial, imperatives. Needing little, it turns out, is the best way of coping 
with life in an uncertain world which may turn harsh at any moment. In choosing this 
way, Diogenes, and the Cynics who came after him, rejected civilization’s way which was, 
and still is, an attempt to coerce, domesticate and control the world into an artificial 
pattern of its own making, an activity still subject to nature [however much it seeks to 
turn the tables on it] and which is doomed to spectacularly Fail, not least due to the very 


inauthenticity which is both its Foundation stone and inherent to it. 


But so much for the history lesson - even though it reminds me that, for a while now, | 
have seen myself as my very own Diogenes with a metropolitan “Athens” all around me. 
The things civilization seems to value — the attention-seeking superficiality of corporate 
and social media, the empty spectacle of corporate entertainment whilst, outside, 
people are literally starving to death, the attempted provision of a corporate product for 
every imaginable [and often falsely created] human need without thought for its 


environmental cost, the veneration of authority, property and commerce — both sickens 
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and disgusts me. | Feel as a stranger in such a world. The corporate metropolis has long 
since kicked ethics — a Cynic concern — to the kerb along with the roadkill and those 
human beings it has discarded there and now wilfully ignores, a warning to the rest of 
human society not to risk becoming like them. Primarily what is sick about the 
metropolis here is how it has gone about inculcating its values into successive 
generations of people with military purpose and precision. | choose this metaphor 
deliberately for such inculcation has been a matter of violence and domination. 
Civilization absolutely does not say that each one of us living in it will be successful. But 
it wants us to imagine we can be and, crucially, it wants to get to define what success is, 
to define how it is achieved, to make the rules, to police both it and you. Oppression 
always starts with values and if you have been forced to accept someone else’s then its 
almost certainly not to your advantage and definitely not to everyone's. Civilization then 
works by making you feel guilty For not being a success on its terms if you aren’t and by 


making you think yourself better than those who aren't if you are. 


So | find myself in “Athens”, wandering about the marketplace, looking for a human 
being. Like Diogenes, | struggle to see any. Its just a consistent stream of inauthentic 
person after inauthentic person, meatpuppets worked from the inside by a civilization 
they haven’t even accepted as normal - because it never occurred to them to think about 
it at all. Success is thought of in terms of acquisition and possession — a home, a car, 
Foreign holidays, a house full of things, a nice phone that is always renewed once a new 
model is available. People can be, and are, judged by what they do and don’t own. People 
with a mansion or five and an ocean-going yacht are imagined to have really won at the 
game of civilization. Being Famous becomes a goal because said fame might bring you 


riches and possessions. This is civilization and its all total shit. Such civilization relies on 
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you being prepared to sell your authenticity and your freedom for its own empty 
trinkets and a place in its own hierarchy of value. And as you take part in it so the whole 
contextualises and coerces everyone else to play too. Civilization is a mass delusion and 
the more people unthinkingly accept it the harder it becomes for others to resist it. One 
by one, we all become more and more unfree, colonized by values that incarcerate us ina 


prison of the civilized. 


Now | am an anarchist and | am one who happens to believe that the Cynicism Diogenes 
inaugurated is itself an early Form of what later people would term anarchism. | have 
argued at more length For that linkage elsewhere but what matters to me today, as | sit 
in my own tub contemplating the unethical metropolis which Follows people on social 
media famous for having a big bum in their millions whilst, not a mile or two down the 
road, other human beings starve, is how we can take the tenets of anarchism, individual 
as well as social, and subvert this civilization so that it becomes a more ethical anarchy. | 
take it as read that this subversion, something | have denominated an anarchist value in 
itself before, is absolutely necessary for, in my intellectual analysis of the situation in the 
context of Diogenes, it is civilization or anarchy; one or the other for one must drive out 
the other. They cannot occupy the same space [although, in some sense, they always 


both exist at the same time as possibilities]. 


In the past | have made a kind of twofold case For an anarchist post-civilizationalism and | 
did so by pointing out that this was a matter of both the internal and the external, our 
thinking and our acting. It can, in Fact, be no other for, by now, civilization is not just a 
way of organizing people but, way before that, a set of destructive values implicit in 


human existence. It is something within each one of us who are born to civilization and 
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which we must cast out or divest ourselves of in order to Function in other, better ways 
that we create for ourselves as self-organising beings. This requires recognising that 
thought is itself a Fictional, constructed thing rather than the unavoidable or necessities 
it is impossible to sidestep. This is why it is good to study people like Diogenes, people 
with practices who contradict the verities of civilization in their very habits and impulses. 
These need not all be the same but can all quite easily be very different, as different as 
Jesus of Nazareth, John Cage, Alan Moore and Emma Goldman, for example. But that is 
because anarchy is not a new imperative you must fall in line with but a set of values 
according to its method of operation that you can interpret as you may. In anarchy the 
prevalent value is self-organisation, social as well as personal. In civilization it is quite 
often control, organisation by others. It is then about shaping your mind and your 
actions so that they cannot but lead in directions both subversive of civilization and 


insurrectional against it. 


The anarchist, then, on this view, is one who comes to view civilization as a cage in much 
the same way as the Cynic Diogenes did. The anarchist seeks social organization, 
economy, ecology, which leads to more freedom for more people and not less. The 
anarchist has an ethics of Freedom and self-organisation, an ethics which values freedom 
and self-organisation more highly than it values conformity, an ethics which values 
autonomy more highly than it values control. Where civilization wants possession, 
acquisition and coercion, anarchy wants sharing, cooperation and solidarity. Anarchy is 
not only a new way to self-organise the world, one hopeful of screening out exploitation, 
oppression and domination, it is a completely different way to think and to value as well. 
This being so, IT CANNOT RESULT IN THE SAME WORLD BY DIFFERENT MEANS. The first 


thing the anarchist [or anyone else] must realise is that the world anarchy creates is not 
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the world of civilly-administered civilization. Anarchy must deconstruct this world; it 
must annihilate and obliterate it; its thinking and values must make it subsequently 
impossible even to contemplate. Anarchy must be such civilization’s kryptonite. [Other 
takes on “civilization”, however, are available and will be presented below in a later 


chapter, specifically in relation to the views of Davids Graeber and Wengrow.] 


The question then becomes how we get there. What this book is to be about is filling out 
much more of those ways and the values that are important in motivating them. Make 
no mistake here though: | do not underestimate my task for, like Diogenes, | perceive 
that there are Few people indeed who are in a position to receive them, such is the 
consistently destructive and violent work civilization has done colonizing people’s minds 
and Filling them with poisonous dross that clouds the vision and fogs the mind. You will 
not have to look far even today to find self-styled “left radicals” who think civilization 
can be reformed to make it more benign and less oppressive. The First assertion of this 
book, then, is to refute this and say that it cannot. It is seemingly a matter of civilization’s 
controlling, domesticating inauthenticity or anarchy’s liberatory, autonomous 
authenticity. You must choose. In this book | choose the destination of anarchy by means 
of the practice of an anarchism and, in what Follows, | intend to set out both the how and 


the why of that. 


A POSTANARCHIST INTERPRETATION 


A: 
We can think about anarchism in two ways. One is to think about something called 


"anarchism", a matter of politically motivated activity and thought, and the second is to 
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think about "anarchy" itself, a probably much broader thing which operates as an 
existential context. In coming now to the subject of something called “postanarchism”, | 
come to be reminded of these two ways of thinking in beginning to read the 
postanarchist works of the UK-based, Australian scholar, Saul Newman, a leading theorist 
of postanarchism. Newman was one of several names suggested to me by my research 
when the idea of postanarchism came up and was the one | ended up “getting along 
with” in the various tomes | read on the subject. Particularly interesting to me in this 
respect was something he referred to as “ontological anarchy” which was separate From 
a more classical, historical understanding of anarchy [something Newman also provides 
and critiques in his work]. The reason for this, strange to say, was my own independent 
thinking about the differences and similarities between "anarchism" and "anarchy". To 


explain, | will need to briefly revisit this previous thinking of mine for a moment. 


Previously, perhaps 2 or 3 years ago now, | tried to define anarchy and anarchism but 
Found that | probably needed not one but two variously interconnected or related 
definitions in order to do it. As we will come to see in this chapter, these definitions also 
hold out the possibility of an intriguing relationship with what Saul Newman has to say 
about postanarchy too. My two definitions related to a first type which essentially 
equates anarchy with the universe, with all that exists, as it is, right now. You might also 
then call this anarchy ‘reality’. Under this understanding, anarchy is then the natural 
action of the universe in its manner of operation. How the universe works is anarchy. This 
First definition had the further corollary that it was nothing to do with either what 
humans want or any deliberative action of theirs at all [except in the sense that their 
action is automatically a part of it, i.e. the universe, anyway]. My second definition 


thereafter was then the more political definition of these things, the one in which 
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anarchy is the state of existence people called anarchists want to create. "Anarchism" is 
probably the name most people would use for this and is then something such human 
beings do to create "anarchy", perhaps along lines anarchists have previously written or 
spoken about and agreed by consensus beforehand. This is how we would describe the 
intentional activities of certain political actors usually labelled "anarchists" in the 


present and recent past. "Anarchy" and "anarchism" are not, then, the same thing. 


So | want to maintain a distinction between “anarchy” and “anarchism” since the second 
is usually imagined as a human action and the first is not [since it is just "things acting 
naturally" or “the universe going about its business"] but | have no concept of either 
being a destination or a goal [as Newman wouldn't either as we shall soon see]. | imagine 
them in creative and active tension with one another - since anarchists exist in the 
universe and are subject to its conditions regardless of what they might want to make of 
it. More interesting for me at this juncture, though, is how they relate to what Saul 
Newman has to say about “ontological” anarchy and postanarchy in general. This is, to be 
simplistic about it, a more classical and political understanding of anarchism brought 
into relationship with broadly poststructuralist or even postmodern thought and is, thus, 
quite an academic conversation. | do not regard this as being in its Favour, however, as it 
rather restricts both its audience and the likelihood of its insights [or pitfalls] being 
disseminated to the general public. Anarchism, as a human political [or anti-political] 
practice, | am convinced, is For everyone and so cannot be shut up in academic ivory 
towers where academics chat amongst themselves using often highly technical jargon 
[poststructuralism and postmodernism are often both guilty of this as subjects]. But, 
nevertheless, the reason you are finding a section on Saul Newman's understanding of 


postanarchism in this book is that, when | read about it, it occurred to me it paralleled 
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many of my own thoughts already had previously by me at other times and in other 


places. And | Found that both intriguing and worth exploring. 


lam going to interact with the work of Newman on postanarchism in two of his books, 
2010's The Politics of Postanarchism and 2016's Postanarchism. | shall concentrate on the 
second much more than the first here, the first, in Fact, only being of use in setting out 
Newman's understanding of what he, and we, may term “classical anarchism”, a 
collection of names and ideas which give us what we come to know as a traditional and 
historical understanding of anarchism today. [Newman basically uses Godwin, Proudhon, 
Bakunin and Kropotkin to flesh this out in the chapter from The Politics of Postanarchism 
| shall Focus on.] Having appraised classical anarchism as Newman describes it, we shall 
move to his second book to work through what he means by postanarchism in order to 
bring it into dialogue with my own, not totally dissimilar [and not knowingly 
postanarchist], thinking and ideas. At the end of this process we may hopefully gain 
some greater understanding of what it means to be an anarchist and how this involves 
being a living insurrection into the bargain, our anarchy now sufficiently “ontological” as 


a result. 


The first chapter of Newman's The Politics of Postanarchism is a “reconsideration” of 
what Newman calls “classical anarchism”, something he does not necessarily define with 
reference to a specific time period [say 1870-1940 which is something several observers 
might do] but ideologically with reference to characteristic ideas. But, even here, there is 
more going on than a simple recitation of the “greatest hits” of anarchism. Starting with 
reference to Gerrard Winstanley and the Diggers [or True Levellers] of English history, 


and mentioning such people as the Anabaptists of Munster, the Taborites of Bohemia, 
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the sailors of Kronstadt in 1921 and the Zapatistas and “anti-capitalists of our time”, 
Newman regards anarchism as being “a politics of insurrection in which is asserted a 
desire For total emancipation from political authority”. He Further regards it as “a 
political heresy” in its implications and this is perhaps why his chapter is titled “The 
Euthanasia of Government”. Anarchism exists, we might then imagine, to put 


government and politics out of our misery. 


As we continue reading, we find anarchism in the classical vein labelled “anti- 
authoritarianism”, something which is more than a marriage of liberalism with socialism 
even though, we may say, it is actualising implications of both of them. “Individual 
autonomy” enters the picture as well and, in this respect, neither liberalism nor socialism 
seem Fit to give any guarantees where this is concerned. This is problematic but it is then 
unsurprising that Newman wants to suggest that anarchism is not simply more than 
these things but “the ultimate horizon of all forms of radical politics”; he thinks that 
“because anarchism combines liberty and equality to the greatest possible degree, it 


serves as an end point or limit condition For the politics of emancipation.” 


Here is where we get the First intimations that Newman may have things to say which are 
of interest to someone like me who has themselves understood anarchy and anarchism 


as two different things. Newman thinks of anarchism: 


“first, as a certain political and theoretical tradition — not a doctrine or dogma, because it is 


too diverse and heterogeneous for that, but a body of thought and praxis which is united by 


certain principles, which has its key thinkers and activists, which has a unique history, which 
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has its debates and controversies and which makes certain political, philosophical and 


ethical claims.” 


In my understanding of things previously this would probably have been related to my 
second definition. But Saul Newman seems to have something like my First definition too 


when, in his second definition, he speaks of: 


“a broader and more transcendent reading of anarchism — an anarchy-beyond-anarchism if 
you like. This will be not so much an alternative theory of radical politics, but rather a kind 
of interrogation of anarchism itself, a deconstruction of its discursive limits and an 


investigation of its ontological foundations.” 


For Newman this is both a reading [or interpretation] of anarchism with “ontological” 
implications [ontology being the philosophical study of being and becoming] and also a 
claim that, as postanarchism, anarchism becomes “a universal horizon of emancipation 
which all Forms of radical politics must necessarily speak to if they are to remain radical.” 
Now, as | read this, thinking of my first definition of anarchy [the universe is anarchy, 
anarchy is the universe — perhaps itself an idea with ontological implications], | see both 


cf 


of these ideas as coming into useful dialogue. What could be more of a “universal 
horizon” than the universe itself in its manner of operation as a context? | see this, in 
Fact, as a kind of ultimate contextualisation for anarchy of any kind, not least including 
the second or classical kinds of anarchism that Newman and | both speak about in our 


own ways and utilising our own ideas. The point to remember here however — in both 


cases — is that there is both a “political and theoretical” anarchist tradition and a higher 
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case, more ontologically conceived, version of anarchism, whether talking about 


Newman's or my own. 


From here Newman wants to reel off some characteristics of his classical anarchism. He 
defines it basically as what he terms “equal-liberty”, “the idea that liberty and equality 
are inextricably linked” and “a proposition through which all forms of domination and 
hierarchy come under interrogation.” This is backed up with the following quote from 


Mikhail Bakunin: 


“lam free only when all human beings surrounding me —- men and women alike - are equally 
free. The freedom of others, far from limiting or negating my liberty, is on the contrary its 
necessary condition and confirmation. | become free in the true sense only by virtue of the 
liberty of others, so much so that the greater the number of free people surrounding me the 
deeper and greater and more extensive their liberty, the deeper and larger becomes my 


liberty.” 


This is the basic position, common to most anarcho-communism, that no one is free 
unless we are all Free. A “Freedom of equals” is then a touchstone for the understanding 
of classical anarchism for Newman [and myself as well], being something which helps it 
stand out from more liberal or socialist understandings of freedom prey, as they are, to 
their own moments of compulsion in either the State or vanguards or other coercive 
Forces. Anarchism, on this understanding, is the belief that people do not need their 
freedom to be coerced into them but that, left alone, they can work it out for 
themselves. It insists, as Newman reminds us, that liberty AND equality are both just as 


necessary and help reinforce each other. These are not narrowly defined and 
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oppressively policed, as the liberal State and some others would wish to, but broadly 
defined in social and economic terms. Crucially, they are also imagined free of a 
capitalist market [which must necessarily introduce inequality]. Liberalism, says 
Newman, “always presupposes a state” and, as such, it can never be the guarantor of an 
“equal-liberty” as Newman calls it. Anarchism presupposes NO ONE looking over our 
shoulder to make sure we “do the right thing” and much less does it envision anyone 
making us do anything in particular to bring about equality and liberty unless that be to 
leave us alone to realise these things for ourselves in our own way. This, indeed, is the 
sense of the anarcho-communist Errico Malatesta’s claim that “We anarchists do not 


want to emancipate the people; we want the people to emancipate themselves.” 


As such, Newman thinks that: 


“anarchism provides the fullest development and the most radical expression of equal- 
liberty, one that transcends both the socialist and liberal traditions: for anarchists, quite 
simply, equality and liberty cannot be fully implemented or even logically conceived within 
the framework of the state and political sovereignty. This is not only because the state 
violates and impinges upon individual liberty — through all sorts of laws and coercive and 
violent measures — but also because it violates equality, creating a concentrated monopoly 
on power, claiming sole legitimacy and authority, as well as supporting unequal class 
hierarchies, inequalities of wealth and economically exploitative practices. Political 


authority, therefore, denies both liberty and equality.” 


As Newman himself then seems to paraphrase the thinking of Malatesta, “That is why 


anarchists want to see not simply a society of egalitarian economic and social 
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arrangements, but also to see these arrangements achieved by the people themselves, 


without coercion and without the need for centralised political authority.” 


This, of course, then leads into the anarchist critique of even the very idea of 
“government” and is where Newman brings “William Godwin, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, 
Mikhail Bakunin and Peter Kropotkin” to bear as intellectual Founders of a classical 
anarchist political theory of no government or, as Newman puts this, “the rejection of 
the idea of government and the contention that life can Function perfectly well without 
it”. Newman regards this as “the most radical claim that anarchists make” which might 
just be true if your audience is liberal political theorists who assume both states and 
governments, that is, who assume that things like liberty and equality need police to 
enforce them [and even that they ever could]. These are then those who are, in some 
sense, “theorists of sovereignty”, those who think that “without government... society 


would fall apart”. 


Anarchists, to the contrary, are those who think that “society has no need of 
government: government is an encumbrance upon society, regulating the lives of people 
excessively, exploiting and oppressing them, stealing their resources, limiting their 
freedom, and disrupting communal practices, arrangements and ways of life that they 
have fostered organically.” As such, “We cannot hope to arrive at a more virtuous 
existence unless we can make our own decisions freely on the basis of our own moral 
and rational judgement. This — and not any external compulsion — should be the only 
thing that determines our actions and that can legitimately impose obligations upon the 
individual.” [Newman is here exegeting William Godwin.] Similarly, in exegeting Bakunin, 


Newman points out his view that “external laws” are necessarily “despotic laws” because 
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“For anarchists, the very principle of political authority violates that of individual 
freedom and must, therefore, be abolished: liberty can be realised only when the 


individual is no longer governed by external political institutions.” 


Such classical anarchism then establishes three bogeymen: the state, capitalism and 
private property. The Former demands authority and enforces it by exercising it through 
government; the second distorts society, making it unequal as well as proceeding by 
means [necessarily] of exploitation; the Final one sets in stone a hierarchy of inequality. 


As Newman puts this: 


“for anarchists, not only do the state and centralised government suppress or prevent the 
emergence of autonomous self-organised communities — the state cannot tolerate even the 
slightest challenge to its sovereignty — but they also have a distorting effect on social 
relations, generating and actively sustaining hierarchical social structures. The unequal 
relationships entailed by capitalism and the reign of private property — the tyranny of the 
capitalist over the worker, the tyranny of the rich over the poor, the domination of the 
principle of capitalist accumulation and modern technology over the natural environment — 
can survive only with the active support and intervention of the state. The ‘free market’ is 
not self-regulating, as the right-wing libertarians contend — this is simply an illusion. Rather, 


the market is of necessity constantly propped up by the state.” 


This comes to mean that, quoting Bakunin once more, “the State is like a vast 
slaughterhouse and an enormous cemetery, where under the shadow and the pretext of 
this abstraction (the common good) all the best aspirations, all the living Forces of a 


country, are sanctimoniously immolated and interred.” It is the classical anarchist 
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conclusion, according to Newman, therefore, that government is not only itself 
oppressive [something it must be in order to be exactly government] but that it likewise 
interferes with more mutual, more sociable, community relations which those such as 
Kropotkin thought were implicit in nature to begin with. How much worse this then 
becomes when, according to Newman, “anarchists claim that government has been 
violently imposed upon us through conquest, or through various kinds of trickery, deceit 
and political fraud.” The state, then, “embodies a certain structure and logic of 
domination regardless of the form it takes” — and it must. For that is what states do and 


is how states are states. 


Newman brings this out Further in another discussion about democracy and the state. IF 
equality and liberty together are characteristic classical anarchist concerns then it can 
easily be seen that “universal suffrage and elected representation” do not guarantee 
such things. In fact, we may say they are illusions which mask “the absolute gulf between 
the people and power”. What is more, as is perhaps best seen in the Republicans and 
Democrats of the USA or the Conservative Party and the Blairite Labour Party of the UK, 
modern “democracies” [I certainly use such a descriptor in this case with huge irony] are, 
as Newman says, “effectively one-party states” in which none of the parties remotely 
close to power are even a smidgeon apart when it comes to matters of economics or 
security. Often the other politics are barely any different either and boil down to 
presentational differences or matters of nuance and not substance. It would be an 
interesting, if frustrating, task for some politically interested person to see how many of 
the policies Trump had, and which Biden criticized as a presidential candidate, he has, 
nonetheless, seen fit to continue with — if not even expand upon. Is this really a political 


choice? [Compare the politics of the EU as another example.] 
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In such a situation, as Newman extrapolates upon, democracy is a word or an idea being 
used as cover for something very different. Newman calls it “a mechanism through which 
collective movements and struggles are co-opted into the structures of the state 
through the category of citizenship.” Voting is a means to putting the blame on you for 
things you never had any power [using strictly political means] to affect in the First place 
— since all the priorities had already been decided by the monied capturing of politics to 
begin with. Such “democracy”, Newman tells us, “is a system that both disguises and 
legitimises power” — but its not your power. Representative democracy then, in 
Newman's words, “binds democracy to the state”, it channels the will of the people into 
state structures and is what Proudhon called “perpetual abuse of power for the profit of 
the reigning cast and the interests of the representatives, against the interests of the 
represented.” Electoral, representative democracy is now barely democracy at all; it is 
sham democracy, a word waved above the heads of the people at large as a Flag [and it is 
often literally a Flag - a symbol for the symbol-minded] to distract them from their 
capture by the forces of politics and the state and their incarceration in structures they 
neither control nor were they ever meant to. “Politics” and especially “democracy” are 
then plays performed to entertain the proles whilst, behind the scenes, as several 
governments amply demonstrated during the onset of the Coronavirus Pandemic and 
beyond, the real business of politics takes place in private emails and mysteriously lost 
Whatsapp messages with party donors. Democracy is bought and sold, is perpetually For 


sale, but its nothing at all to do with how you voted or even what you want. 


So there can be neither equality nor even liberty under the current conditions of 
capitalism, the state, governments or private property. Democracy, if it be the ragged, 


degraded, mortally wounded, thing that passes under that description today, is not what 
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the anarchists of classical heritage sought. In fact, as Newman himself suggests, it might 
even be that “anarchists do not seek a democracy but, rather, an aristocracy of all, where 
the liberty and autonomy of each is Fully and equally respected.” You can be sure that a 
Nietzschean like me is certainly mightily intrigued by such a suggestion. Anarchists seek 
agreement and respect individuality. Anarchist democracy, if it is even a thing, and it isn't 
in every understanding of it, is not at the expense of individual integrity but, in the spirit 
of a Newmanian “equal-liberty”, regards such individual liberty and the right to dissent 
as equally democratic. It is not the democracy of a state [and so which forcibly binds you 
to it] or the justification For a government but the radical acceptance that no community 
proceeds except by the expressed will and desires of its own members themselves in 


their Free association. 


Newman further adds in a compact discussion here of “property and equality”. It begins 
with the correct assertion that equality For the classical anarchist was a matter of a full 
social and economic equality — and so was necessarily something which both capitalism 
and private property impede if not full on oppose. This is to say that private property, 
and the inequality it must necessarily lock in, instantiates and maintains a relationship of 
political domination and economic exploitation between the haves and the have nots, 
this classification being something it creates by its very existence. Furthermore, such a 
situation then necessarily requires a strong state in order to maintain such property 
relations since if people could just ignore the “private” aspect of private property then it 
wouldn’t really be private at all. Thus, we see necessitated in one fell swoop police, 
courts, jails and laws — the apparatus of enforcing “this is mine and this is not yours” onto 
everybody in general. In this respect Newman refers to William Godwin who, he relays, 


“had no doubt about the artificiality of property and inequality: in other words, the way 
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that it was actually propped up and supported through the intervention of political 
institutions, without which it would collapse.” [Here some would argue Liberalism was 
actually invented so a ruling and possessing class could keep what it already had anyway 
and even extend its possessions further under some political philosophy of the right to 
possess.] Such artificial inequality, theorists such as Godwin and Newman see, can only 
sow “seeds of social division” and so are detrimental to society in general in their 
opinion. Inevitably, the classical anarchist view of private property as “artificial” Finds its 
appropriate slogan in Proudhon’s well known “Property is theft!”. Proudhon, according 
to Newman, was “opposed to large accumulations of wealth, claiming that these were 
precisely what endangered security, equality and liberty.” [Nietzsche, of all people, 
seemingly agrees with this in The Wanderer and His Shadow.] As a result, “Anarchists... 
want to see the limitation of private property, and the transformation of property 
relations so that they are no longer exploitative.” Various ways of doing this were 


proposed by classical anarchists from mutualism to collectivism to communism. 


Having dealt with the state and government, capitalism and private property under a 
guiding classical anarchist ethos of “equal-liberty”, Newman now finishes his chapter 
with more generalised commentary. Here he sees classical anarchism “as a critique of 
the relationship of domination generally”. It becomes now “a revolt of society against 
the state, a revolt of the ‘social principle’ against the political principle of power.” From 
this point of view, classical anarchism sees that “there is a division between a kind of 
organic natural order — which is fundamental to society — and an artificial political order - 
the order of power, political institutions, laws and so on — that is alien and hostile to 
society.” From this point of view, classical anarchism imagines that “political power 


distorts and stultifies what would otherwise be free human relations.” Therefore, to the 
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degree that this is a correct analysis, “the anarchists were different because they sought 
the total abolition of politics.” But, we might reasonably ask, “What now?” if anarchists 
clear everything off the table — leaving only a blank table. What is to be done next? 
Newman replies that anarchists have always been wary of laying down a blueprint or 
writing out a script for what comes next. They are not those who want to pre-determine 
social relationships ahead of time since, not unreasonably, being anarchists, it is not 
really for anyone in particular to say in regard to anyone but themselves. Of course, ideas 
have been bandied about [workers’ collectives, communes, federations of local 
communities, etc.,] but never with the stamp of “thus it is written and thus it shall be 
done” about them. Yet we might often say that what anarchists have had to offer 
instead is what Newman refers to as “spontaneous human action and the urge to rebel”. 
It is a matter of values being self-actualised in the moment rather than a plan being 
forcibly imposed upon people, an anarchist dictator having been swapped for a statist or 
capitalist or propertarian one. Some, of course, may see this as a weakness: classical 


anarchists saw it as a strength. 


B: 

So that is a concise summarisation of Newman’s appraisal of classical anarchism which | 
was also referring to before as that type of anarchistic thought which imagines 
anarchism or even anarchy as intentional human political action in the world. | do not 
substantially disagree with his appraisal of these things which, when one is summarising 
them, must inevitably involve cutting some corners and smoothing out things which, in 
historical reality, may not have been as smooth as presented. Yet, if some text must 
stand in For an understanding of what one is discussing, then in Newman’s description of 


classical anarchism, | Find something which | would identify with that phenomenon 
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myself in broadly anarcho-communist terms. On such a basis, we can then move forward 
to an appraisal of Newman’s own postanarchism as presented in his own book, 


mentioned above, from 2016. 


When we look at this book we immediately find it set [not unsurprisingly] in a much 
more contemporary context, one of Occupy actions, Antifa and anti-capitalist action, 
anti-racism actions and climate breakdown activism - things which may be said, in 
Newman's words, to be matters of “an autonomous insurrection” that turns their gaze 
away From “the empty spectacle of sovereign politics” and asks after what they can do if 
they simply dissent and ignore the powers that be, setting their own agenda instead [a 
bit like the pirates once did, in fact]. It turns out that autonomy, as far as Saul Newman's 
interpretation of postanarchism goes, is a very important component of it. In this 
interpretation this new taste for autonomy is due to a crisis of liberal political 
representation which, at least in the most radical responses, entails a rejection of 
representation at all and a burning desire to speak and act for oneself. This leads to 
“networked and rhizomatic forms of political life” and “subterranean movements of 
resistance spreading spontaneously” as well as “the invention of alternative autonomous 
political spaces and practices” and “the desire for autonomous and sustainable life which 
no longer bears the imprint of the state.” Although they are definitely not anarchists, 
groups such as Extinction Rebellion or Black Lives Matter would also fall under the 
auspices of such ideas blowing in the wind to the extent that they also acknowledge that 


the powers that be are a political dead end and must now be subverted instead. 


Yet besides a realisation in some that politics has done all it can, or all it ever could, to 


deliver on its phantom promises of equality, liberty and justice — turning into the 
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capitalist’s policeman instead and resulting in a loss of confidence in the state — there is 
also a companion issue For those who would do something about it. This is that the once 
revolutionary idea of simply taking over the state and running it on better lines [i.e. in a 
Marxist, Marxist-Leninist or even just a broadly communist revolutionary way] today 
seems more unrealistic than ever too. Indeed, Newman himself goes Further when he 
states that “the Fantasy of seizing control of the state, as though it were a benign 
instrument to be commanded by a revolutionary will, is no longer plausible, if indeed it 
ever was. Radical movements today turn their backs on the state rather than seeking to 
command it, and they reject centralized structures of leadership and party discipline.” 
Here Newman both makes an observation — which may be true or not — but also offers a 
preference for “an anarchistic ethos in which autonomy and self-organization are the key 
elements”. Stated simply and repeatedly, implicitly and explicitly throughout the book, 


this is a reasoned preference for insurrectionary existence over revolutionary goal. 


But what does “postanarchism” have to do with this? What even is “postanarchism”? I'm 
glad you asked for I’m about to explain. Newman describes postanarchism as “an 
anarchism of the here and now, unencumbered by th[e] revolutionary narrative” — by 
which he means the formerly revolutionary narrative of those 100-150 years before 
when his chosen classical anarchists were alive who wanted a revolution to overthrow 
the government and run things themselves. This idea is an example of what is known as a 
“metanarrative” [a story inside which all the other stories Fit —- Christianity or evolution 
would be examples of others] and postanarchism, being, as it is, anarchism as 
interpreted by poststructuralist or postmodernist thought, does not like metanarratives 
[since they tend to act as static authorities, the story that fixes the story beyond 


question]. In Fact, in the words of one of the primary postmodernism explainers, Jean- 
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Francois Lyotard, it has “incredulity towards metanarratives” — it Finds them unbelievable 
and implausible. So, for the postanarchist, the very idea of a revolution being the guiding 
story inside which we understand everything we do is just too hard to swallow. Thus, 
with this incredulity towards metanarratives, it necessitates some rethinking on the part 
of the postanarchist and | am discussing it here because | believe that in many [but not 


all] respects this is instructive for the contemporary anarchist too. 


Here metanarratives Newman takes on, for example, include the idea of a human subject 
— currently being split apart and utterly Fragmented in contemporary thought as ever 
greater numbers of gender and sex expressions are created and lived out [entirely 
legitimately, | might add before you get concerned] which dissipate not only 
authoritarian ideas of these things but make old formulations of class politics and 
identity politics irrelevant too. For, if there is no human subject, then how can it be 
ordered and arranged in certain ways with any authenticity or credibility? Such Fracturing 
dissolves any authority over the subject that now seems not to exist as a result [not least 
because it is exposed as a created reality]. The aforementioned idea of a revolution is 
also tackled head on and found hard to believe in by Newman. Here he suggests that 
instead of wanting to be the power we should simply ignore the power by becoming 
autonomous. Newman also wants to interrogate power [a pre-eminent poststructuralist 
concern] and ask after how power seems to attract our own self-abrogation [that is, how 
we will our own coercion]. Newman describes postanarchism as a result as “a politics and 
ethics of indifference to power”. Here the key to this, thanks to the poststructuralist 
undermining which Newman engages in, is that we are always already Free and that “the 
secret of power is its own non-existence”. You will, no doubt, want me to explain these 


things too so here goes. 


ons 


In his Final chapter of Postanarchism Saul Newman states that “To the extent that 
postanarchism is still a form of anarchism, it is an anarchism understood not as a certain 
set of social arrangements, or even as a particular revolutionary project, but rather as a 
sensibility, a certain ethos or way of living and seeing the world which is impelled by the 
realization of the Freedom that one already has.” | Find this instructive for it is basically 
what | have been thinking for a while in an anarchism that was basically comprised of 
values, virtues and ethics. Not for a single second did | realise, prior to reading Saul 
Newman, that this might be compatible with something called “postanarchism”. Neither 
did | in my previous thinking particularly draw out the insurrectionary rather than the 
revolutionary consequences of this although | did, | think, emphasize that the anarchism | 
was thinking of was a matter of “who we are” changing the world rather than it being a 
matter of certain, pre-ordained actions being carried out according to a pre-determined 
plan and then all putting our feet up, anarchy achieved, once it had been carried out. 
Such a conception of possible Future events [i.e. "the revolution"] always instinctively 
struck me as thoroughly implausible which is why, previously, I've always thought of 
anarchisms of a place or plan as pointless and silly, being instead in Favour of an 


anarchism of values and virtues, a who we are changing the world from our insides out. 


What Saul Newman does to this idea of mine in Postanarchism is explain it and make 
sense of it. Substituting the idea of insurrection For revolution [the latter being a 
metanarrative, the Former not], he argues that anarchism [as postanarchism] then 
becomes “a form of self-transformation and the assertion of one’s indifference to 
power.” This is a matter of one’s autonomy, one’s self-actualisation [the latter a Favourite 
expression of mine], one’s ownness [for Newman does indeed rely on the thought of 


Max Stirner quite a lot in explaining this]. As Newman also says in his final chapter, “IF 
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one were to ask what postanarchism wants, the only answer that can be given is 
autonomy.” Autonomy Newman understands broadly as “self-government”, a 
postanarchist interpretation of the classical anarchist anti-authoritarian impulse. It is as 
if to say we answer the narrative of classical anarchism, and its consequences, by coming 
to the conclusion that autonomy or self-government [or even self-organisation] are the 


values we hold dear instead. 


But let’s tackle this point about metanarratives at this point head on. It is Newman's 
suggestion that anarchism, certainly in its classical period, “has been shaped by the 
Enlightenment narratives of emancipation, progress and rationalism; it was at once a 
revolutionary programme and a science of social relations.” This is to say that it took the 
grand narratives of liberalism and, essentially, just swapped out liberalism’s values [and 
means] For its own — but without changing the overall story. It was, thus, still about “a 
universalizing metanarrative of human Freedom” or a “social revolution” which affected 
everyone equally. The totality of all human relations would be affected by it as we, in 
theory, went from liberal world to anarchist world. This was all very rational, scientific 
and positivist and, in more recent times, the thinking of someone like Murray Bookchin 


could have been a representative of it too. 


But is this actually very realistic - or even desirable? Should we all be thinking the same, 
want the same things or the same outcomes and live in a universal world of universally 
acknowledged truths and values? Should there be “one dominant, coherent 
understanding of society”? Is the idea of one universally shared consciousness a truth or 
a lie - even if its called an “anarchist” one? Aren’t there, in fact, other truths — such as 


contingency, indeterminacy, plurality, diversity - which show this “one size fits all” 
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conception of human existence to be a lie? And, if that is so, wouldn’t the more 
authentically anarchist way be to honour these truths and leave the metanarrative of a 
constructed unity to those who believe in such [dominating] fairy stories? IF there is no 
one truth — and postanarchism insists on this most strongly — then shouldn't we be living 
lives, and organising ourselves as those who live lives, that are, intellectually speaking, 


“groundless and without predetermined ends”? 


Newman asserts that we should and informs us that the postanarchist mode of being is 
“a form of action and thought in the present moment rather than a specific 
revolutionary project”. So, taking on board a postanarchist cast of thought, we are not 
trying to instigate a revolution which instantiates our own values upon the world as the 
new controlling ethos. That, in fact, is what the capitalists and authoritarians and any 
sort of statists [today’s representatives of the liberal Enlightenment] are trying to do 
and so why should we have ever thought we should be acting or thinking like them? | 
have myself always tried to emphasise and re-emphasise that anarchists do not think or 
act like their non-anarchist fellow human beings: they have their own, quite specific, 
ethos instead. So, consequently, it just seems bizarre to me that anyone would ever think 
an entirely different ethos results in the same actions, patterns of thought or results. IF 
you have different values, as Nietzsche tried to explain in his own eventual project of a 
“transvaluation of all values”, then everything will be different and you will not end up 
living the same lives by other means. You will have changed life itself. So in a 
postanarchist interpretation of anarchism there can be no “project of projects” which is 
our aim for the world. We do not, and should not, want “an anarchist revolution”. Saul 


Newman puts it like this: 
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“rather than thinking of anarchism as a distinct project, | find it more useful today to see it 
in terms of a certain mode of thought and action through which relations of domination, in 
their specificity, are interrogated, contested and, where possible, overturned. What is 
central for me in anarchism is the idea of autonomous thinking and acting which transforms 
contemporary social spaces in the present sense, but which is at the same time contingent 
and indeterminate in the sense of not being subject to predetermined logics and goals. This 
does not mean that anarchism should not have ethical principles or be impassioned by 
certain ideals — but, rather, that it should not, and perhaps any longer cannot, see itself as a 
specific programme of revolution and political organization. This does not mean, of course, 
that all projects should be abandoned, but rather that there is no Project of projects that 


determines all the others.” 


| think this is exactly right as well as being honest to the spirit, if not always the thought 
worlds, of the classical anarchists too. So, in short, imposing an anarchist revolution on 
the world — assuming any one ever could — is not an anarchist thing to want to do. What 
anarchists [hopefully] want to do is express their autonomy and engage in self- 
government — in all the freely associational ways anarchists have previously and 
currently dreamed of, set apart from a metanarrative to which they are all bound. In Fact, 
it is only thinking in this way which leads to the contingent, indeterminate, plural and 
diverse world the anarchist imagines in the first place. You can’t get there via a one size 
Fits all revolution, a plan to which all the anarchists are working [even if they may often, 
quite spontaneously, Find that they want the same things and so cooperate in their 
achieving]. You can only leave them alone to work out their own values in their own lives 
and situations as they see fit. It is this, in Fact, that connects "anarchism" to "anarchy" in 


terms of the twin definitions used earlier. 
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Here an important thing to understand is what Newman describes as postanarchism’s 
beginning with anarchy rather than having it as the end goal. This, in my terms, is a 
beginning with my First definition of "anarchy is the universe in its manner of operation" 
and then seeing my second definition, of anarchism as deliberative human action, as 
copying or synchronising with this manner of operation. Newman himself thinks of this 
as something to do with our ontology [our being, who we are] and he regards such 
anarchy as “a form of autonomous thinking and acting”: we, in fact, are or become the 
anarchy and, from this position, live out the anarchy that we become in the world. This is 
a very important difference in regard to more classical conceptions of anarchy labouring 
under the weight of the revolutionary metanarrative, a metanarrative classical 
anarchists often expressed themselves in terms of. It starts with the recognition that we 
are already free beings onto whom is projected an authoritarian and inauthentic 
narrative of our control, subservience and coercion. Most important to this view is the 
recognition that we are free and that, in my terms, anarchy already exists and so doesn't 
need us to create it from scratch - it is already a possibility of THIS existence and THIS 
reality. What may not yet exist is our living according to anarchist values and virtues but 
our “autonomous thinking and acting”, a present opportunity, is how we instantiate this 


in the world as a result. 


In order to do this we have a lot of rethinking to do For, to put it bluntly, all of the ways 
of thinking we have received as a result of the liberal Enlightenment have mindfucked us 
by making us subjects for its consumption and exploitation. [For myself | would think of 
anarchism pure and simple as fundamentally an activity of necessary rethinking. 
Anarchism is not new values from old ideas but new ideas mandating new values. As a 


result, it becomes impossible to think in the old ways any more and everything becomes 
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rethought. IT IS A WORK OF IMAGINATION.] One area where this is especially necessary 
is in thinking of the human subject itself and, consequently, Newman pays this some 
attention in Postanarchism. This is a vital area to discuss in relation to anarchism because 
who you think you are, and what you think of yourself as, is vitally important For what 
you can then do with it. For example, if you think all people are born slaves then it makes 
a big difference as opposed to if you think of them as born free instead. Millions of 
people in our human history were, in Fact, enslaved exactly because white Europeans 
[although certainly not only white Europeans] thought of them as ontologically [that is, 
in their own being] different From themselves, people who were literally born slaves. 
Our world today, held in the sway of various guiding mentalities, subjectivises and 
objectivises people all the time, classifying them this way and that and putting them into 
domesticated boxes by which to better control them. |, of course, object to this and | 


intend to carry on doing so here via Newman's postanarchist thinking. 


Rather than subjectivities, for reasons that will hopefully soon become apparent, Saul 
Newman wants to talk about “singularities” instead. Now it should not be lost on the 
science-interested of my readers that a singularity is a black hole. This you may find to be 
a useful metaphor as we move forward - especially given the imagined physical 
characteristics of black holes. We are, of course, now moving, as postanarchists, in post- 
revolutionary waters in which there are no more proles to be saved and no bourgeoisie 
to overcome. We are now, in Newman's terms, about “ontological anarchy”, an anarchy of 
our being or becoming and we expressly START From this position rather than having it 
as our end or revolutionary goal. As a result, “there is no essential identity or universally 
recognized subject destined for emancipation.” This makes “the condition of life — 


insofar as it cannot be said to have any predetermined identity, pattern or telos - ... in its 
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very essence ungovernable.” [This is unfortunate, if understandable, language For, as 
Newman would himself immediately concede, we postanarchists are not essentialists; 
we do not think that there are essences which are the central identities of things. There 
is nothing essential which makes you a man, woman, gay, trans, black, anarchist, catboi, 
fembot or anything else. There are only linguistic constructions and their associated 
ideas and the ways in which these interconnect to, and interrelate with, one another.] It 
is this Newman thinks of, instead, as a “singularity” and he glosses this idea as “self- 
creating subjects without fixed identity or calling.” This, in turn, results in more than a 
little contemporary interest, if this sort of thinking be taken as indicative of the times, in 
anonymity [see the hacker group Anonymous as an example of this], Fluidity and various 
Forms of subjective undecidability or indeterminacy. The point here is to reject 


classification, or being otherwise pinned down, in an act of creative self-actualisation. 


This is because, under the guiding liberal epistemology [an epistemology is a Form of 
knowledge or guiding mode of thought], to be a subject, classified this way and that, “is 
at the same time to be subjected.” Here “The operation of power, combined with 
regimes of knowledge and truth — formations which are historically contingent — has the 
effect of producing different modes of subjectification, different ways we have of 
seeing ourselves.” It is by these means that we are then governed, i.e. through 
domesticating classifications which, to be blunt, we are not but which, nevertheless, we 
have been designated by others [most particularly by authority] to be in any case. This 
acts as a kind of discipline upon us as “the disciplinary effects of modern power operate 
on individual bodies and behaviours, while its biopolitical effects regulate and secure life 
at the broader level of the population.” Through classificatory practices the liberal state 


operates [by subjecting the individual in a double sense] in order to govern. What 
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postanarchism does as a response, according to Newman, is then not simply refuse the 
government of the state but also refuse the subjectivity the state also wishes to impose 
in order to be able to govern in the first place. By talking about singularity instead of 
subjectivity, Newman hopes to encourage us to “life in excess of such [liberal] categories 
[oF subjectivity].” This is because “we are inserted into an apparatus which seeks to 
capture every facet of existence and desire within its circuits — of consumption, 
communication, spectacle, hyper-visibility, idiotic enjoyment, endless and meaningless 
work, debt and constant insecurity — creating an unlimited dependency.” Neoliberalism, 
in which we are currently immersed, wants us dependent and controlled. As 
singularities, we begin to refuse its classificatory domestication and become 
autonomous, [and perhaps even anonymous] self-governing beings. We assert, in 


Newman's terms, our ontological anarchy. 


This is, then, a practice of eluding a totalising control that is a metanarrative of 
subjectivity. Newman thinks of this as “the refusal of any kind of representable identity” 
or a “dis-identification.” This is a practice of, as Newman quotes Michel Foucault, “to 
refuse who we are,” i.e. what the guiding epistemology has designated us to be. We are, 
thus, Neo in The Matrix insisting to Agent Smith that our name is not Mr Anderson at all. 
We, autonomous, self-governing entities that we are, will decide for ourselves what we 
will be and, as singularities not subjectivities, refuse all outside designations or even 
their very possibility. We ignore power in this respect For we are our own power, our own 
being. We seek fluidity, we hunt indeterminacy, we embrace invisibility - anything to 
avoid the domesticating gaze of authority which wants to bag and tag us. We engage 
with the Void and, indeed, become it for this is the condition of our greatest freedom — 


just as, in Fact, inside the matrix Neo can be anything. A singularity, then, is “a Form of 
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subjectivity which eschews strictly defined identities and creates for itself, in association 
with others, an autonomous space of existence” which, hopefully, goes on to become “a 
sort of open, amorphous community without identity or borders.” This envisions, in the 
words of Giorgio Agamben, which Newman makes use of for his cause, “a struggle 
between the State and the non-State (humanity), an insurmountable disjunction 


between whatever singularity and the State organization.” 


Once again postanarchism, perhaps of all anarchisms, urges upon the anarchist the 
imperative to “Rethink! Rethink! Rethink!” for anarchism, if it is anything, is the practice 
of rethinking the world. It must, thus, undo or rupture the world as previously conceived 


For its world is not that world. 


Such a world, as we should now expect, will not only refuse the identifications and 
subjectivities of the one it leaves behind but will also refuse to calculate in the same way 
or ways. It will be “a community of non-essence, non-immanence, defined not by any 
particular identity but by its own openness and Finitude.” It won’t have a particular goal 
or end. It will simply be a community of open relations which leaves the idea of sovereign 
identities behind. To this extent, it won’t be the project, often seen being pursued by 
those discriminated against, of trying to get included in the list of acceptable 
subjectivities. If subjectivity itself, in a liberal way of thinking, is thought illegitimate in 
itself then it is made no more legitimate by designating yourself trans or pansexual or 
anything else. Postanarchistic thinking does away with the very idea of such 
essentialistic, sovereign identities, trans as well as cis, pan as well as heterosexual, and, 
in Fact, “makes impossible closure or totality of any kind.” Much like liberal feminism is 


Faulty in thinking that if we get Female bosses or Female millionaires we have, somehow, 
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solved some feminist problem, it is equally Faulty to imagine that if our particular 
subjectivity gets “accepted” that we have, thereby, invented any sort of genuine 
equality, or made any kind of progress, at all. In fact, we have only extended the 


domesticating subjection of subjectivities. 


Enter Max Stirner. Stirner was a radical anti-essentialist who was horrified by the idea of 
being inhabited by variously invented “spooks” and abstractions such as “Man,” 


nat 


“Humanity,” “Society”, etc., as we saw in my last chapter. We may, in some but Far from 
all respects, think of Stirner as a Nietzsche before Nietzsche for, like this more illustrious 
philosophical thinker, Stirner is a theorist of the decline and deconstruction of 
metanarratives and their correspondingly imagined authority. He particularly does not 
wish to see God destroyed only to be reinvented as Man or the State. Stirner is an anti- 
humanist who exposes liberalism and humanism as reinventions of the Divine and 
decries such a religion of Humanity. Where such liberal humanists look and see a whole 
host of abstractions which haunt them — ideals which articulate their existence — Stirner 
sees only “emptiness”. Stirner does not think that people can be examples of 
abstractions such as “Man” and, more to the point, he does not think they should want to 
be. Stirner, like Foucault as mentioned above, is about “refusing who we are” too. He is 
against fictional commonalities which are subsequently easily domesticated and 
institutionalized. Stirner thinks of himself, and others, not as abstractions, examples of 
an invented spook or class, but as concrete personalities, examples of themselves, egos, 
Unique ones, creative nothings. [This, in fact, explains the title of his major work, often 
rendered as The Ego and Its Own in English, but probably more valid when translated as 


The Unique and Its Property.| 
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As Newman himself explains, “in taking the ego as the only ontological reality, [Stirner] is 
seeking to undermine the authority of transcendental concepts and their hold over us 
and inviting people to affirm themselves, in their uniqueness and singularity, as their 
only cause. Stirner’s philosophy of egoism is a programme of autonomy, or what he calls 
‘ownness’.” This, however, is not “individualism” which is a liberal, subjective category of 
thinking. Here what is important, as Newman extrapolates, is that “this singular ego is 
not an essence of any kind — it is not an individual with a set of properties and interests; 
rather, it is a kind of nothingness, what Stirner calls a ‘creative nothing’, in a constant 
state of Flux and becoming, consuming itself and creating itself anew.” It is in this sense 
that Stirner says of his own idea that “no concept expresses me, nothing that is 
designated as my essence exhausts me; they are only names.” This means, as Saul 


Newman concludes, that “To be singular is to be undefinable, and, as | have suggested 


above, to be undefinable, or unrepresentable, is to be ungovernable.” 


By now we find ourselves deep into Saul Newman's postanarchist construction and, 
breaking From the organisation he has pursued in his own book, | want to harness the 
rest of my comments about it under the heading of “insurrection”, the title he gives to 
the third chapter of Postanarchism. This, it will soon be seen, is both a call back to 
Diogenes’ own insurrection against Greek society earlier in this chapter and a 
Foreshadowing of what is to come later on in it, itself about insurrection. This is partly 
because | find what Newman has to say uneven and partly because what he has to say 
about insurrection | Find enticing, so enticing, in Fact, that it draws anything else of value 
he has to say to it. In this way, in fact, it seems to me that Newman's specific 


postanarchist mentality can best be represented as a postanarchist indifference to 
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power that is resistance to subjectification but is not the revolutionary seizure of power 


either. In Fact, the postanarchist insurrection is “the struggle for autonomous life”. 


First let me return to the contemporary incredulity towards the revolutionary 
metanarrative, however, For this certainly plays its part. | don’t know if the figures froma 
classical anarchist past genuinely imagined governmental overthrow was a realistic 
possibility but, being bitingly honest with myself, it doesn’t seem remotely likely or 
possible to me. This is not an admission of defeat. Perhaps in 1917 in Russia or in 1936 in 
Spain people allowed themselves to dream but, as we now know, both dreams turned to 
nightmares and we later anarchists must, necessarily, be chastened as a result. But more 
than the possibility of revolution, which itself seems vanishingly small, there is the 


question of the desirability of revolution. 


This is where the postanarchist, such as Saul Newman, notes that “the revolution always 
aims at the Founding of a new political order, a new state, and, as the anarchists argued, 
it [i]s naive in the extreme to believe that this would simply ‘wither away’ of its own 
accord once the immediate aims of the revolution had been achieved.” This is to say that 
the idea of revolution, as anarchists have conceived it, is itself a fantasy devoid of real 
world consequences and connotations. You don’t have a revolution and then everything 
is better. There will never be a day, or a time period, when the world changes from bad 
to good or oppressive to cooperative. You create a real and, in many senses, unknown 
world as a result of a revolution in which all you really know is that its guaranteed not 
everyone will want what you want. The problem with revolution, in Fact, is that the 


thought of it is itself not revolutionary. It imagines an anarchist world only as an 
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anarchist version of a non-anarchist world, a liberal or neoliberal world. And that won't 


do atall. 


The classical anarchists, however, were not totally blind to this. They wanted “the total 
abolition of politics”. They were interested in “genuinely autonomous, decentralized and 
participatory mass organizations.” It is in this respect that Newman concedes that maybe 
these classical anarchists carried with them a notion of insurrection as “an autonomous 
Form of political mobilization and practice which sets itself apart from the state — which 
does not seek state power for itself but actually embodies its dissolution.” This, 
however, is not just a matter of rejecting the old [in terms of material apparatus and 
organisation as well as in terms of its thinking] but of also embracing the new -— of 
thinking and acting differently. To this extent, the postanarchist disavows “revolutionary 
dogmatism” and institutes an insurrection which “relies on informal groups of anarchists, 
organized on the basis of affinity, who intervene in specific situations without these 
actions being overdetermined by the idea of the immanent revolution — in other words, 


without the expectation that such actions will lead to the social revolution.” 


This is a major shift of emphasis if “classical anarchism” is deemed to be possessed in any 
way by the spook of “revolution”. Yet it is a shift that came before the vast majority of 
classical anarchists, if this is so, since Newman links it back to Stirner in The Unique and 


Its Property in 1844, as the Following quotation suggests: 


“Revolution and insurrection must not be looked upon as synonymous. The former consists 
in an overturning of conditions, of the established condition or status, the state or society, 


and is accordingly a political or social act; the latter has indeed for its unavoidable 
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consequence a transformation of circumstances, yet does not start from it but from men’s 
discontent with themselves, is not an armed rising but a rising of individuals, a getting up 
without regard to the arrangements that spring from it. The Revolution aimed at new 
arrangements; insurrection leads us no longer to let ourselves be arranged, but to arrange 
ourselves, and sets no glittering hopes on ‘institutions’. It is not a fight against the 
established, since, if it prospers, the established collapses of itself; it is only a working forth 


of me out of the established.” 


About this, Newman has the Following to say: 


“The revolution works to transform external social and political conditions and institutions 
— in this sense, there is little difference between the Marxist ‘political’ revolution and 
anarchist ‘social’ revolution. The insurrection, by contrast, is aimed at one’s own self- 
transformation (it starts ‘from men’s discontent with themselves’), it involves placing 
oneself above external conditions and constraints, whereupon these constraints simply 
disintegrate. It starts from the affirmation of the self, and the political consequences flow 


from this.” 


This, in the postanarchist vocabulary, is talking about values and virtues and our 
realisation of anarchy starting with our own self-actualisation which is itself a self- 
transformation. So here we are talking about personal insurrection, about being the 
insurrection in this act of selF-actualisation according to identifiably anarchist values and 
virtues. Such activity “eschews the idea of an overarching project of emancipation or 
social transformation; Freedom is not the end goal of the insurrection but, rather, its 


starting point.” We might not all be Free until everyone is free but the lesson here is that 
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the Freedom begins when you free yourself. It is, as Newman states, “the affirmation of 
self over... conditions, as if to say: power exists but it is not my concern; | refuse to let it 
constrain me or have any effect on me; | refuse power’s power over me.” This, rather 
than leading to the political quietism of which Marx and Engels subsequently accused 
Stirner, is a refusal of self-abdication in the Face of power to which many succumb, being 
dominated and coerced as they are supposed [from the position of authority] to be and, 
instead, a recognition that power doesn’t actually exist except as a relationship. As 
Newman adds here, “we need to understand power not as a substance or a thing, but as 
a relationship which we forge and renew everyday through our actions and our relations 
with others.” We can destroy power by creating new relationships [a pertinent historical 
example here is that of Jesus of Nazareth (as | hinted earlier) as exegeted by the political 
academic Alexandre Christoyannopoulos via the writing of Leo Tolstoy] and, so Newman 
suggests, if we create “alternative and more autonomous relations” For ourselves then 
the result just might be “the disintegration of state power” should it catch on and 
snowball enough. In Fact, a similar argument | have thought of before is that if we lived 
according to the principles of mutual aid, rather than capitalist Finance, then we would 


change the world [because we have changed the relationships — which is what matters]. 


So, in this respect, “the insurrection signifies a withdrawal from the game of power and 
counter-power altogether — indeed, an indifference to power. Its focus is on the 
transformation of the self and its immediate relation to others, and on the development 
of autonomous ways of living which seek to avoid the trap that power has laid For us.” 
There is, as | already forewarned in coming to this section of my chapter, an obvious, and 
already mentioned, example of this in this book in the person of Diogenes. It is an 


interesting [and, as far as | am aware, unanswerable] question what Diogenes and his 
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Cynic colleagues thought they were doing being conspicuously poor and outspoken in 
public in the Hellenistic world. Did they, for example, imagine that the denizens of 
Athens, Corinth and the like would all become Cynics like them? Was their goal comrades 
and a mass movement? If so, they were SPECTACULARLY unsuccessful as a result for 
almost nobody was an active Cynic. Others suggest that the Cynics were public 
educators, perhaps also the conscience of their societies, and there is certainly historical 
scope to see this as realistic. But how about interpreting Diogenes, instead, as an 
example of anarchist insurrection in a Hellenistic milieu? IF it is true, as Newman 
intimates, that “The insurrection is a withdrawal not only from the political Field — that is 
to say, the Formal Field of political institutions and systems of power — but also from the 
economic field” then Diogenes and the Cynics certainly seem to fit the bill, given what 
we know about them. They exhibited “a refusal of the life of debt, consumption and 
Financial control”; they imposed “the life of necessity and survival” upon the political 
realm of their day. Diogenes himself refused the political institutions, mocked the 


cultural Festivals and even devalued the currency, so we are told. 


OF course, there is a poststructuralist reading of Diogenes and it comes from Michel 
Foucault and Newman uses it to argue that Diogenes was “an example of the genuine 
philosophical life, in which the courage of truth and the ethics of existence were 
embodied in every gesture and act, in one’s daily life and activities... Th[is] ethical life 
was also a militant life in the sense that it pitted itself against the norms, mores and 
institutions of existing society and sought to break radically with them...The lesson of 
Diogenes, then, may be that, to do politics differently, we must learn to live differently 
and embody politics in life and life in politics.” | myself, as an amateur student of 


Diogenes in particular, Find this to be an authentic reading of the Dog but it points up in 
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its consequences, as Newman goes on to say in the context of a postanarchist 
insurrection, that “The only way that we can free ourselves ultimately From the economic 
system that enslaves us — through debt and endless, meaningless work — is if we come to 
no longer desire it, if we refuse the fetishism of commodities and disinvest our desires 
From the capitalist way of life and From the psychic economy of guilt that arises with 
constant indebtedness.” We are not taught that anyone taught Diogenes to be the way 
he was [the unclear connection to Antisthenes aside] and so we must assume that it was 
something about his interpretation of life itselF which led to his manifestation as a 
deliberately destitute critic of politics, economy and culture living his own insurrection 


whilst on Full public display. 


Diogenes, as such, manifested his own “autonomous life of self-government”. Yet, 
coming back to Max Stirner, we need to ask what an autonomous life of freedom and 
insurrection might actually be. The problem with freedom, as Stirner had already 
suggested, is that it is itself an abstraction whilst also only ever being someone's 
particular version of freedom that can be instantiated, becoming, in effect, “a new 


domination”. Therefore, as Newman ascertains From Stirner: 


“freedom must be left to the ‘unique one’ to determine for him or herself. It should be seen 
as ongoing elaboration of individual autonomy rather than a general political and social 
goal — freedom as a singular practice, unique to the individual, rather than a universally 
proclaimed ideal and aspiration. Freedom, in other words, must be divested of its 


abstractions and brought down to the level of the unique one.” 
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This kind of freedom is then self-ownership, self-mastery or, as | have already indicated | 
prefer, self-actualisation or self-organisation, the principle of anarchy. Stirner’s own 
preference was to talk of “ownness” where “Ownness is a way of restoring to the 
individual his or her capacity For Freedom, of reminding the individual that s/he is already 
free in an ontological sense, rather than seeing freedom as a universal goal to be 
attained for humanity.” My freedom, in other words, and as an insurrection, must be my 


own. It must be an autonomy and its agency. 


A further part of this insurrectionary actualisation of the self is in what Newman labels 
“voluntary inservitude”. This begins with the idea, posited by Etienne de la Boétie in his 
book Discourse on Voluntary Servitude, that, to quote Newman, “all forms of power [a]re 
essentially sustained, indeed created, by our voluntary submission.” This evolves into an 
argument that material power exists essentially because we submit to it, cooperate with 
it, etc., and that without this it would struggle to exist at all. Such an argument might 
also be seen to support the view that, in some sense, we will our own domination or, 
perhaps, have been educated, habituated, into willing it. The consequence of this is that 
power would struggle to express itself so deliberately and purposefully without our 
[coerced] cooperation or even desired acquiescence. Newman develops this line of 


thinking into an analysis of culture in general when he says: 


“in thinking about freedom today and its centrality to any politics of emancipation, we 
seem to arrive at a dead end. Not only is freedom an increasingly opaque and ambiguous 
concept — which is why | have suggested that ‘ownness’ might be a more useful category — 
but it is not at all clear that people actually want it. On the contrary, the most superficial 


glance at our contemporary world seems to reveal a desire not for freedom but for 
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authority, for a new Master. How else does one explain the electoral success of all kinds of 
reactionary, authoritarian and even fascist political movements or the return of the most 
noxious fundamentalisms and reactionary ideologies? Is there not a clamouring for more 
police powers, more punitive law and order measures, tougher action against ‘illegal’ 
migrants and certain minorities, more restrictive regimes of border control, more intensive 


surveillance, and so on? 


This would be what Deleuze and Guattari in A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and 
Schizophrenia called ‘micro-fascism’: a kind of authoritarianism and desire for one’s own 
repression that permeates the social body, infiltrating everyday habits, behaviours and 
practices, and inhabiting the politics of both the right and the left. Indeed, historical fascism 
itself is something which might in large part be explained by this phenomenon of voluntary 


servitude.” 


Newman puts this another way when he goes on to say: 


“In other words, such regimes are conditional upon a particular form of obedience — not one 
generated primarily by fear or coercion but, rather, by freedom. We obey freely through our 
everyday patterns and rituals of behaviour and consumption —- shopping, voting, 
communicating and enjoying in normalized ways, and even in ‘abnormal’ ways. It is through 


the continuous repetition of these habits and behaviours that power is sustained.” 


This essentially means that, in such ways, we no longer need tyrants threatening our 
lives to physically coerce our pained collusion with the interests of power. Instead, we 


have been schooled into willing them for ourselves, canonised, as they are, as “normal” 
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or “a quiet life” or “minding your own business” or “not getting involved”. And so “at 
least in Formally democratic societies — there is no longer any Figure of the tyrant who 
might otherwise serve as a cover or excuse for our cowering submission to neoliberal 
Forms of economic and political power.” This is what is called our “voluntary servitude” 
but it is a problem for those with the ideas of a classical anarchism in their heads, as 


Newman explains, because: 


“Anarchism above all is a philosophy of human freedom and emancipation based on an 
essentially optimistic view of human capacities for rational and moral action. Once power 
was destroyed, freedom would reign. Yet, this narrative of emancipation, like many others, 
encounters the central deadlock of human desire -— the voluntary servitude and love of 


submission which thwarts these revolutionary aspirations.” 


Thus, we find ourselves with a question: how can we be the insurrection if we all too 


easily will our own submission, having become habituated to it? 


Newman decides to read La Boétie’s text, with its possibly pessimistic conclusions for 
human beings, in an emancipatory way. He says that “IF we have freely chosen servitude, 
if we willingly participate in our own domination without the need for coercion, then this 
means that all power, even if it appears to bear down upon us, is essentially an illusion, 
one of our own making. If, in other words, we have created the tyrant in our act of 
submission to him, this means that the tyrant has no real power.” The conclusion 
Newman then comes to is that “All power is only our power” and that “domination is only 
possible through our continuing submission, the continual offering of ourselves to 


power.” We must, in other words, “emancipate ourselves from our own servitude” and 
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Newman sees this as something compatible with his earlier thoughts about insurrection 
[as opposed to the revolution] in that it “does not launch an assault on power but is 
simply an affirmation of oneself over power.” By refusing to acknowledge power 
[something, as already mentioned, which Leo Tolstoy credits to Jesus of Nazareth in his 
teaching about turning the other cheek or going the extra mile in Matthew's Gospel, 
chapter 5, as commented upon by Alexandre Christoyannopoulos in his book Christian 
Anarchism: A Political Commentary on the Gospel], we destabilise its very existence. We 


refuse to be dominated. 


Indeed, according to Newman, both Stirner and de la Boétie may be read as concluding 
that “power does not exist”. This, of course, is not to say that it cannot have real or 
material effects. It means that power has no power over us if we refuse to let it have any. 
We can, as it were, stand unbowed, unclaimed, unclassified and undomesticated by it. 
Power, in Fact, is only a relation, one we can acquiesce in the Face of or refuse. And so 
“we should think of power not in terms of mastery or domination but, rather, as an 
unstable, impermanent set of relations and interactions.” This is then to say that we 
always already in fact have our own freedom and that, in keeping it, we refuse the 
relation of domination by power. Our “voluntary inservitude”, our insurrection, is then in 
refusing to give up our Facility For self-organisation, refusing to be dominated and 
exploited by authority, and choosing to be self-governing and autonomous. We display 
what Stirner calls “ownness” and | call our self-actualisation. Here we make our own 
values rather than being coerced into the games of others where power, money, 
sensuality and an obsession with trinkets and other external objects can be used to 
control us. In this, “The important point... is that [such] freedom is our ever-present 


possibility and, indeed, our ontological condition, our point of departure” rather than 
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something we are trying to achieve. We begin as free people who own our own beings 
and then, in a refusal of submission to power or authorities, we, as Nietzsche says, 


“become who we are.” This is our insurrection in every sense of the term. 


C: 

It is in this sense that, to begin rounding up my appraisal of Newman's postanarchism, 
this is anarchism in that “it is an anarchism understood not as a certain set of social 
arrangements, or even as a particular revolutionary project, but rather as a sensibility, a 
certain ethos or way of living and seeing the world which is impelled by the realization of 
the freedom that one already has.” This is very much compatible with my understanding 
of anarchism which is about who you are and who you are becoming as a person 
possessed of an existential Freedom, the ability to self-educate, and the virtues and 
values that you hold dear in a process | describe as self-actualisation or self-organisation. 
This has perhaps, to some ears, all sounded rather individualistic but it is not [for 
‘egoism' is not 'individualism'] and a social context For this is always assumed as opposed 
to a bunker where one hides oneself away to self-actualise. In Fact, such processes and 
practices can only take place in a social world in which one actualises and organises 
oneself in tandem and interaction with others. IF the guiding metaphors of a 
postanarchism are the rhizome and the network then this implies intercourse with other 
nodes on the net in an ongoing way and the necessity of such interaction For the 
operation of the whole. |, personally, very much believe this to be the case in a context in 
which the ultimate freedom of all supports and maintains the freedom of the one - but 
only because of the self-organising Freedoms each one already themselves have and 
actualise for themselves. This is, then, always and only an entirely reciprocal business, 


always coming From the ground up in its egoistic instances. 
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So, as | hope my discussion of postanarchism guided by Saul Newman has shown, none of 
this can take place if we are not each in possession of our own “autonomy”. It is in each 
of us acting in our own freedom, something we already possess if only we will realise it, 
that a social freedom eventually becomes possible. [This is to say that 'freedom' is not, is 
never, a condition organised From above and presented as a fait accompli or a state of 
political existence - say, as a result of a revolution - but only something that comes from 
and through egoistic individuals habitually actualising and organising themselves as the 
basis of a daily living which refuses compromise with power or authority.] Here Saul 
Newman gives us a warning in that “if we think of autonomy as something that is 
granted to us by the state, then it can be very easily taken out of our hands.” Instead, as 
ungovernable singularities rather than “governable identities”, we must insist that we 
govern ourselves and practice such self-government. As Newman explains, involving 
Stirner in his explanation once more: 

“lam my own only when | am master of myself, instead of being mastered either by 
sensuality or by anything else (God, man, authority, law, state, church)’. We should note 
here that, for Stirner, whether the threat to one’s autonomy is internal (sensuality) or 
external (institutions like law, state and church), the danger is the same: institutions can 
become internalized compulsions, fixed ideas, whose submission to which we come to 
desire; and internalized passions and desires are always in danger of materializing into 


external systems of domination which threaten to engulf us.” 


Thus is seen that “autonomy”, “self-government”, “singularity”, “insurrection” and 
“voluntary inservitude” are all important, and interconnecting, concepts/practices 


engaged in this action of what Newman calls “self-constitution”, an essential start point 
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for any society or community that would ever wish to become “anarchist”, anti- 
authoritarian in the classical tradition of anarchism, or self-sustaining. It begins, 


necessarily, with who you are, with what you are becoming, and, as Newman suggests: 


“We should understand this in properly poststructuralist terms: the self is not an essence 
but a series of becomings, an ongoing project of self-constitution without any clear end or 
telos. From this perspective autonomy should be seen not as a state one reaches, such that 
one is truly and finally autonomous — for what could this be but the very end of subjectivity 
itself? - but, rather, as a series of agonistic practices carried out in the context of 


constraints and limitations, both external and internal.” 


This can sound very simplistic — as in when Newman comments that “freedom is simply a 
matter of willing differently”. Hopefully, having read the several pages of this chapter 
before this, you can see why Saul Newman would now say that. Yet we must hold at the 
Forefront of our minds Newman's ontological point here, just as | have previously 
insisted, that there is more context to our anarchism than the fact of our desire to live 
free of the encumbrances and coercions of state, property and capital. My own greater 
context was not expressed as our ever-present ontological Freedom, as it is with 
Newman, but as the fact of a universe which exists, as a kind of harmony, yet completely 
uncoerced. [This phenomenon is explained by the biological world whole and entire, in 
its non-deterministic, non-intentional, manner of operation, as a world which, as a 
matter of life itself, organises itself in order to be alive: life itself is "self-organisation".] 
Thus, | think that, in our own ways, Newman and | are not so far apart. | accept Newman's 
“ontological Freedom” as a poststructuralist explanation of my more existential idea. 


Both are ways of describing the human condition [and conditioning], if using differing 
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vocabularies. Both involve setting our freedom to be Free in wider contexts and carving 
out autonomous spaces by engaging in practices likely to increase and actualise our own 
autonomy and further the project [but not the project of projects!] of an “aristocracy of 
all”, a participation of the self-organising. As Newman suggests, in this project “ethical 
self-discipline and practices of ownness are key themes here” as we travel on the way to 


“rhizomatic associations” and “autonomous relations” in a universe beyond coercing. 


INSURRECTIONARY ANARCHISM AS RETHINKING 


A: 

Let us start this section by defining terms. As you will have read in this book previous to 
this, there is a distinction to be made between “insurrection” — which is what this book is 
about — and “revolution” — which it is not. [Unfortunately, in many other places 
insurrection and revolution are regarded as synonyms or used interchangeably. | want to 
suggest most strongly that they are not and shouldn't be.] But this does not mean that 
here | have no interest in revolution or, indeed, in changing the world. It means, as Saul 
Newman proposed in the preceding pages, that thinking in terms of a narrative of 
revolution and overthrow and having this as a goal is now seen as unrealistic and 
unhelpful. So “insurrection” is not “revolution” but that does not mean that insurrection 
cannot lead to revolution. Perhaps it does — but insurrection does not set out with any 
end goal in mind [which is actually part of its insurrectionary nature and appeal]. Think of 
it like this: a revolution is a project in which a definitive endpoint is mapped out in 
advance; you only know you have had a revolution because this endpoint has been 


achieved and, without it being achieved, what you have is a failed revolution because the 
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endpoint itself [which is a matter of material circumstances alone] was the ultimate 


point of it. 


Insurrection, however, has no endpoint, has no destination, has no goal. It is simply the 
present and consistent refusal of current conditions, more especially in the Form of the 
authorities and the dominant power relations of the moment. It is an actualisation of 
self [and conceivably also of community or communities, each in their own ways] in 
defiance of current power structures and with the acknowledgement of a freedom you 
are already in possession of. It is the declaration of autonomy and self-government and 
the determination to make this the basis of your habitual existence. Put bluntly, the 
government might never change but you could still be living an insurrectionary existence 
nevertheless. In an insurrection, as | am understanding it here, you ARE the insurrection. 
Or, at least, you become it. So insurrection is not about having a plan — although it may 
involve putting plans into action as part of your insurrectionary existence. Insurrection is 
about you and what you are, how you live. | hope this is clear. But the question is how we 


then effect this and what is involved. | aim to say a Few words about that here. 


Being an insurrection is about becoming, and remaining, ungovernable. But how does 
one become ungovernable? [Becoming it is much harder than remaining it once you have 
become it.] Perhaps by identifying that which wishes to govern you and rebelling against 
it? These things, it must Fundamentally be understood, are not just the material symbols 
of coercion and control such as cops and courts and jails and parliaments and congress 
buildings. The war For control of you began long before these things ever existed For you 


and it was a war that took place in your mind, in the realm of ideas, concepts, beliefs and 
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attitudes. The insurrection begins within, as it must, because your mind is a colonised 
space, a place occupied by your enemies, and every single one of them must be rooted 
out. You become ungovernable, and institute your insurrection, by kicking out the 
governors which are the thoughts and ideas other people gave you and told you to obey. 
They are modes of thought, concepts, ideas, things you would perhaps never even think 
to question. But to actualise yourself, to be the insurrection, that’s exactly what you have 


to do. 


But thoughts and ideas about what? Certainly, as Eric Hazan and the “group of 
anonymous French revolutionaries” who call themselves Kamo say in their book First 
Measures of the Coming Insurrection, “democratic capitalism”. As these people present 
this concept [in which democratic is an adjective modifying capitalism], democracy is 
imagined as “a system of government that helps the rest of the world to join in by 
various means.” That is to say, | think, that it is being used as a coercion — which doesn’t 
sound very “democratic”. [We should all, by now, be wise to the fact that the global 
north exists by Forcing the global south to accept its dictats and its ways, “democracy” 
being chief among them.] Democracy, in fact, as | have had reason to note before, 
becomes a slippery, plastic type of word, a word which is a lie to hide the truth that 
democracy is, in Fact, being taken away from you rather than extended to you. It is a 
pretend liberty and then, as these French writers contend, “is incontestable because it is 
the regime of liberty, which an insidious shift then identifies with liberal values, free 
trade, Free competition and neoliberalism.” This is of relevance when it can be said that 
“Democratic capitalism has imposed itself as the ultimate, definitive Form of social 


existence, not only in the ideology of the ruling class but even in the popular 
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imagination.” Never mind that this “democracy” is, in fact, a con in order to take away 


your ability to determine your own life at both personal and national levels. 


But the insurrection about which | am speaking here is not even primarily a matter of 
political or economic ideologies, however obsessed with them some people might be. It 
is about the nuclear Family, about schooling, sexuality and sexual expression, gender, 
how you present yourself to the world and what role you play in interacting with other 
people, bosses and the very idea of an employer, landlords and the owning of property 
or land, money and currency and what is of value [and how and why it is of value], right 
and wrong. It is, to be blunt, about rethinking your entire existence and the 
concatenation of relationships which it involves. But besides these quite intimate and 
everyday things it can also be about the big questions such as “What is civilization — and 
is it any good for us?” As | have already been unable to stop myself from saying in 
previous chapters of this book, anarchism, and the anarchist insurrection, as | understand 
it, is a process of RETHINKING, a matter of self-education. And that means rethinking 
everything for yourself as a process of self-actualisation as a means to instantiating your 
autonomy and self-government. SelF-organisation is having your own values and acting 


according to them. 


Perhaps an example will suffice to get us into such a conversation? | provide one with 
reference to The Invisible Committee’s book The Coming Insurrection and their brief 
discussion of “work” [their “third circle”]. No doubt you are familiar with this “work” 
concept and you should be because we have arranged for ourselves [especially in the 
global north] a world where, without it, you might not survive. [This does not seem very 


smart.] The Invisible Committee are, as with Eric Hazan and Kamo, French — and so they 
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speak in relation to a French mentality and context but I’m sure you will get the point. 


How do the French think about work? According to The Invisible Committee: 


“In France, we get down on all fours to climb the ladders of hierarchy, but privately flatter 
ourselves that we don't really give a shit. We stay at work until ten o'clock in the evening 
when we're swamped, but we've never had any scruples about stealing office supplies here 
and there, or carting off the inventory in order to resell it later. We hate bosses, but we 
want to be employed at any cost. To have a job is an honour, yet working is a sign of 
servility. In short: the perfect clinical illustration of hysteria. We love while hating, we hate 
while loving. And we all know the stupor and confusion that strike the hysteric when he 


loses his victim - his master. More often than not, he doesn't get over it.” 


What might we say about this as insurrectionists, guerrillas or pirates, free spirits who 
seek our freedom? That you surely need to survive but that you equally as surely don’t 
need “a job” or “work” to do it? Governments scramble to assure us, with massaged 
Figures, that everybody has a job [because everyone SHOULD have a job] but no one 
really wants one whilst those who don’t are regarded as parasites on the back of society. 
Yet work, in Fact, is a Fiction. No one HAS to live like this. No society HAS to be organised 
like this. So it is then understandable when The Invisible Committee write that “We 
accept the necessity of Finding money, by whatever means, because it is currently 
impossible to do without it, but we reject the necessity of working. Besides, we don't 
work anymore: we do our time. Business is not a place where we exist, it's a place we 
pass through. We aren't cynical, we are just unwilling to be deceived.” Thus, because of 
work's lack of necessity but its imposition nevertheless, an imposition which induces our 


own inauthenticity towards others and ourselves, “The disaster has already occurred: it 
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resides in everything that had to be destroyed, in all those who had to be uprooted, in 


order For work to end up as the only way of existing.” 


Thus, | agree with The Invisible Committee's analysis of work as a whole, that “The horror 
of work is less in the work itself than in the methodical ravaging, For centuries, of all that 
isn't work: the familiarities of one's neighbourhood and trade, of one's village, of 
struggle, of kinship, our attachment to places, to beings, to the seasons, to ways of 
doing and speaking.” Of course, we would never know this now. Our minds were 
colonised by the workerist fiction long ago. Not having a job became a cause of shame, 
even a disgrace, a long time ago now. The desire for work, the prestige of having a job, 
any job, was implanted in us as the cancer we could not do without. But have you ever 


noticed that: 


“work has totally triumphed over all other ways of existing, at the same time as workers 
have become superfluous [?]. Gains in productivity, outsourcing, mechanization, automated 
and digital production have so progressed that they have almost reduced to zero the 
guantity of living labour necessary in the manufacture of any product. We are living the 
paradox of a society of workers without work, where entertainment, consumption and 


leisure only underscore the lack from which they are supposed to distract us.” 


But its about more than this. Jobs are divided into important tasks — which pay highly 
and are relatively Few — and menial tasks which, potentially, anyone can do and require 
either little skill or mindless repetition according to a script or both. For temporary 
workers or those who don’t [but SHOULD] have a job, being available for work can even 


become a sort of job in itself - especially under the Stasi-like gaze of the bureaucrats of 
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democratic capitalism who force you to prove you are obeying their rules in order to 
receive paltry benefits. Meanwhile, for the rarefied Few in highly paid jobs, work never 
stops as their lives become work. As The Invisible Committee here comment, “They and 
their work are effectively bound in one anxious embrace. Managers, scientists, lobbyists, 
researchers, programmers, developers, consultants and engineers, literally never stop 
working. Even their sex lives serve to augment productivity” — as in the fantasy I've 
sometimes played out [in novels] of a 45 year old Female executive in some company 
who literally fucks every client to cement the working relationship and provide “added 


value” to the customer. [You can't tell me it doesn't happen For you know it does.] 


But, in this dualistic scheme of the valued Few and the despised many, the spectre of the 
superfluity of most people hangs over work. IF you are essentially performing a task that 
anyone could do then what is the value in you specifically? Our apparent valuelessness 
requires our coercion to continue participating lest idle hands find better things to do - 
like destroying the machines. This gives rise to what David Graeber Famously called 
“bullshit jobs”, the doing of anything so long as its “work”, no matter how meaningless or 


pointless it actually is. The Invisible Committee comment: 


“The burgeoning slave trade in ‘personal services’ must continue: cleaning, catering, 
massage, domestic nursing, prostitution, tutoring, therapy, psychological aid, etc. This is 
accompanied by a continual raising of the standards of security, hygiene, control, and 
culture, and by an accelerated recycling of fashions, all of which establish the need for such 
services. In Rouen, we now have ‘human parking meters.’ people who wait around on the 


street and deliver you your parking slip, and, if it's raining, will even rent you an umbrella.” 
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But here’s where it becomes of relevance to the insurrectionist who is impelled to 
RETHINK, to self-educate, to self-actualise, to chase the spooks out of their minds: “The 


order of work [i]s the order of a world.” As a result: 


“The evidence of its ruin is paralysing to those who dread what will come after. Today work 
is tied less to the economic necessity of producing goods than to the political necessity of 
producing producers and consumers, and of preserving by any means necessary the order of 
work. Producing oneself is becoming the dominant occupation of a society where 
production no longer has an object: like a carpenter who's been evicted from his shop and in 
desperation sets about hammering and sawing himself. All these young people smiling for 
their job interviews, who have their teeth whitened to give them an edge, who go to 
nightclubs to boost their company spirit, who learn English to advance their careers, who 
get divorced or married to move up the ladder, who take courses in leadership or practice 
‘self-improvement’ in order to better ‘manage conflicts' - ‘the most intimate self- 
improvement,' says one guru, ‘will lead to increased emotional stability, to smoother and 
more open relationships, to sharper intellectual focus, and therefore to a better economic 
performance.' This swarming little crowd that waits impatiently to be hired while doing 
whatever it can to seem natural is the result of an attempt to rescue the order of work 
through an ethos of mobility. To be mobilized is to relate to work not as an activity but as a 
possibility. If the unemployed person removes his piercings, goes to the barber and keeps 
himself busy with 'projects,' if he really works on his ‘employability, ' as they say, it's because 
this is how he demonstrates his mobility. Mobility is this slight detachment from the self, 
this minimal disconnection from what constitutes us, this condition of strangeness whereby 
the self can now be taken up as an object of work, and it now becomes possible to sell 


oneself rather than one's labour power, to be remunerated not for what one does but for 
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what one is, for our exquisite mastery of social codes, for our relational talents, for our 
smile and our way of presenting ourselves. This is the new standard of socialization. 
Mobility brings about a fusion of the two contradictory poles of work: here we participate 
in our own exploitation, and all participation IS exploited. Ideally, you are yourself a little 
business, your own boss, your own product. Whether one is working or not, it's a question of 
generating contacts, abilities, networking, in short: ‘human capital.' The planetary 
injunction to mobilize at the slightest pretext - cancer, ‘terrorism,’ an earthquake, the 
homeless - sums up the reigning powers’ determination to maintain the reign of work 


beyond its physical disappearance." 


Perhaps you never realised all this was going on. But The Invisible Committee did. Notice 
how they describe the attitude to work. Notice what it makes us — “workers”. Are we 
“workers” or are we human beings? Are we “workers” or are we free? A “worker” is not 
free. To be a “worker” is to engage not in voluntary inservitude, as Saul Newman 
suggested in the last section of this chapter we do, but to be pressed into involuntary 
servitude. “Work” is enslaving yourself to ideas about how society should Function and 
what life is all about. Shouldn’t the anarchist insurrectionist RETHINK this whole 


proposition rather than accepting it without so much as an objection? 


IF one example is not enough, then consider the insights of the former anthropologist 
and anarchist activist, David Graeber, a man whose great intellectual talent was joining 
the dots in imaginative ways. This talent For joining the dots was, in fact, itself a 
demonstration of a skill that is sorely needed if one is going to be the insurrection for it 
is a skill which enables one to step outside of the imposed narratives and accustomed 


thoughts to actually do what is most needful: to see things differently. [Compare the 
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inference of the first line of the sacred Buddhist text, The Dhammapada, which reads: 
“All that we are is the result of what we have thought: it is Founded on our thoughts, it is 
made up of our thoughts.” The first pair of verses of this 423 verse text imply that we 
suffer or benefit from the thoughts — and so the thinking — that we have accordingly in 
order to point up that the discipline of the mind is the most vital battle of all.] This, in 
Fact, is also the entire basis of the graphic novel V for Vendetta by Alan Moore and David 
Lloyd where it is Evey’s ability to see with new eyes for the first time, an activity coerced 
by V after his own coercion in a detention camp which resulted in his own new vision of 
things, which convinces Evey of the necessity of V’s vision of a Future anarchist society of 
“do as you please” and the need to destroy Norsefire, society's current fascist overlords. 
This need to “see with new eyes” is something that the prolific writer Alan Moore has 
continued in his own life as he has chosen to become a magician and an occultist, 
activities which, amongst other things, he claims enable him to see things without the 
blinkers of the world upon his eyes. Indeed, Moore draws parallels between magic and 
anarchism which have been referred to in several other places if you do even the most 


basic research. 


But back to David Graeber. In his essay “Practical Utopian’s Guide to the Coming 
Collapse”, an essay published in The Baffler which also Found its way into his 2014 book 
The Democracy Project: A History, A Crisis, A Movement, Graeber begins by asking “What is 
a revolution?” The answer is not as you might imagine for, even in the days when 
“revolutionaries” imagined armies storming the capital and taking over the government, 
this is not usually what actually happened. Revolutions, Graeber insists, are more often 
than not direct actions which linger on in their after effects. As a result, he suggests that 


“contemporary revolutionaries rarely think they can bring [revolutions] into being by 
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some modern-day equivalent of storming the Bastille.” Instead, his essay Focuses on 
what he terms “planet-wide transformations of political common sense.” It is about 
changing what people can think and what they find acceptable to think. He illustrates 
this with a paragraph summarising the thoughts of the historian Immanuel Wallerstein 


accordingly which is worth repeating: 


“Already by the time of the French Revolution, Wallerstein notes, there was a single world 
market, and increasingly a single world political system as well, dominated by the huge 
colonial empires. As a result, the storming of the Bastille in Paris could well end up having 
effects on Denmark, or even Egypt, just as profound as on France itself—in some cases, 
even more so. Hence he speaks of the 'world revolution of 1789,' followed by the 'world 
revolution of 1848,' which saw revolutions break out almost simultaneously in fifty 
countries, from Wallachia to Brazil. In no case did the revolutionaries succeed in taking 
power, but afterward, institutions inspired by the French Revolution—notably, universal 
systems of primary education—were put in place pretty much everywhere. Similarly, the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 was a world revolution ultimately responsible for the New Deal 
and European welfare states as much as for Soviet communism. The last in the series was 
the world revolution of 1968—which, much like 1848, broke out almost everywhere, from 
China to Mexico, seized power nowhere, but nonetheless changed everything. This was a 
revolution against state bureaucracies, and for the inseparability of personal and political 


liberation, whose most lasting legacy will likely be the birth of modern feminism.” 


Physical revolutions, what we might better call “direct actions” and which | will have 
much more to say about below, do then have their effects and even if they fail [Which 


they often do]. The effect they have is of changing how we think and what we think is 
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acceptable. This is indicative of shifting attitudes in those who already think differently, 
who are the insurrection, because, as Graeber says of the “cultural revolution” of 1968: 
“in most cases, the rebels didn’t even try to take over the apparatus of state; they saw 
that apparatus as itself the problem.” Even then, as Newman suggested in the last 
section of this chapter, the “revolutionary metanarrative” was losing its force as a way of 
conceptualising the problem and its solution. But it must nevertheless be said that direct 
actions, whether imagined revolutions or not, especially get the attention of those in 
charge who accommodate themselves to the new expectations and their respective 
social movements as a result. Graeber consequently talks of their “pre-emptive 
attitudes” towards such movements and it is once again worth quoting Graeber at length 


on this: 


“The pre-emptive attitude toward social movements is clearly a part of it; under no 
conditions can alternatives, or anyone proposing alternatives, be seen to experience 
success. This helps explain the almost unimaginable investment in ‘security systems’ of one 
sort or another: the fact that the United States, which lacks any major rival, spends more on 
its military and intelligence than it did during the Cold War, along with the almost dazzling 
accumulation of private security agencies, intelligence agencies, militarized police, guards, 
and mercenaries. Then there are the propaganda organs, including a massive media 
industry that did not even exist before the sixties, celebrating police. Mostly these systems 
do not so much attack dissidents directly as contribute to a pervasive climate of fear, 
jingoistic conformity, life insecurity, and simple despair that makes any thought of changing 
the world seem an idle fantasy. Yet these security systems are also extremely expensive. 
Some economists estimate that a quarter of the American population is now engaged in 


‘guard labor’ of one sort or another—defending property, supervising work, or otherwise 
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keeping their fellow Americans in line. Economically, most of this disciplinary apparatus is 


pure dead weight.” 


Graeber, then, conjures up the notion of governments and their capitalist Friends going 
out of their way to make sure alternative ideas, alternative arrangements, people sorting 
things out for themselves, or even just “new thinking” that wasn’t theirs, never gets any 
Foothold at all in the public consciousness. Once again, this reminds me of V for Vendetta 
where holding the public gaze and dominating the intellectual landscape was all 
important for Norsefire [who, already at the beginning of the story, had carted off all 
the free thinkers, and simply different people, influencing others to resettlement camps 
and were propagandizing the populace daily through the “Voice of Fate”]. Consequently, 
changing people’s minds or getting them to see differently — fundamentally giving 
people the opportunity to see and think For themselves - was what mattered to V and 


what the ethos of the book itself was all about. 


What Graeber does here, in Fact, is show us that Moore’s Fiction was entirely on point in 
regard to the actual material world of modern day politics where “controlling the 
conversation” is seen as the place where the actual war is really taking place. [Your 
watching of the TV news or your listening to the talk radio station or your reading the 
online newspaper should now not remotely be seen as a benign activity. It is where war 
is made upon you.] Graeber references this too in his essay when he refers to “a 
relentless campaign against the human imagination. Or, to be more precise: imagination, 
desire, individual creativity, all those things that were to be liberated in the last great 
world revolution”. These are now wrapped up in 24/7 news commentary and attacked by 


the media — and social media — organs of multi-billionaires who want to trap and distract 
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us “in the domain of consumerism, or perhaps the virtual realities of the Internet.” 
Graeber makes plain what he thinks about this when he states that “We are talking 
about the murdering of dreams, the imposition of an apparatus of hopelessness, 
designed to squelch any sense of an alternative Future.” The way you do such a thing, of 
course, is by creating people unable to imagine, or without any time left to imagine, such 
a future at all. [So now you know why Mark Zuckerberg created Meta and why Musk 


owns Twitter and why Rupert Murdoch ever existed at all.] 


Here Graeber shows, then, that it is often really as simple as making “a revolution in 
common sense” impossible — by which is meant the ability to freely rethink things For 
yourself, to say “the way we have been going about things is dangerous and destructive 
as well as unfree. We should stop doing things this way and, instead, do them another.” 
This is why even such a commonsensical idea as free thought is now an insurrectionary 
act. Thought itself has been captured and new thought, thought destructive and 
deconstructive of the reigning power, is everywhere under attack. Even mild socialists 
and not even really socialists, people indefatigably attached to electoral democracy, like 
Bernie Sanders and Jeremy Corbyn [the latter of which Graeber worked with], folks who 
remain far from wanting to dismantle the entire apparatus of democratic capitalism, 
have to be pilloried, slandered and have their reputations publicly destroyed lest their 
ideas [such as free Internet or state ownership of public utilities in Corbyn’s case] catch 
on. [The Former idea here was branded “communism” in the UK billionaire press when it 
was mooted before the 2019 UK General Election but since, in 2021, the USA's 
imperialist oppression of Cuba was mooted to apparently involve providing Cuba with 
Free, and, | assume, non-communist Internet!] Power, you see, is terrified of other people 


having ideas or thinking For themselves. The thinker, the intellectual, is a threat exactly 
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because they think things through rather than accepting the given narrative or Facts. 


Intellectual autonomy is a threat to power, any power. Everywhere. Always. 


Thus, Graeber describes the issue at hand well when he goes on to say that, thinking For 
ourselves, engaging in insurrectionary free thought, “We might be Forced to conclude 
that the real business of human life is not contributing toward something called “the 
economy” (a concept that didn’t even exist three hundred years ago), but the Fact that 
we are all, and have always been, projects of mutual creation.” He has thoughts of 
rethinking the very idea of labour [or, in his American English, “labor”] too when he adds 
that “it’s only when we reject the idea that... labor is virtuous in itself [which it isn’t] that 
we can start to ask what is virtuous about labor. To which the answer is obvious. Labor is 
virtuous if it helps others.” But that “labor is virtuous if it helps others” is not an idea any 
democratic capitalist would have — or that they would want you to have. It is an example 
of insurrectionary rethinking which deconstructs the way the world is being organised 
and suggests a new, insurrectionary form of organisation — one in which labour ONLY 


exists to help others. 


Thus, it is important, as Graeber closes out his essay, that he notes that “The morality of 
debt and the morality of work are the most powerful ideological weapons in the hands 
of those running the current system.” [Graeber has himself written books — Debt: The 
First 5,000 Years and Bullshit Jobs - deconstructing them both.] These are both, 
obviously, ways of thinking which coerce and dominate how people are made to behave. 
This is exactly why HOW WE THINK, a process of insurrectionary rethinking, is so vitally 
important. Its why punk collectives and anarcho-advertisers who produce fake adverts 


which make pointed statements about political realities which they then post in bus 
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shelters, advertising spaces and public transportation systems matter. Graeber again 
makes this point when he says “if we are going to have any chance of heading off... 
catastrophes, we’re going to have to change our accustomed ways of thinking.” And this 
is because “the moment any significant number of people simultaneously shake off the 
shackles that have been placed on that collective imagination, even our most deeply 
inculcated assumptions about what is and is not politically possible have been known to 
crumble overnight.” Never underestimate how you think or even that you think. It is 
literally everything. It is vital and it is vital, as a consequence, that you take all 


responsibility in educating First yourself and then others. 


B: 

This is just a couple of examples From The Invisible Committee and David Graeber but 
lots of others could be given. Consider the nuclear family, just one culturally-based idea 
of what a Family is, and how it is disseminated and propagandised through TV, film and 
culture generally. You might be from Rangoon, Shanghai or Nairobi but if you see 
anything American the nuclear Family will be put forward as what a family is. And who 
hasn't, as a child, experienced their First experience of authority in the instruction to do 
what their parents tell them — without question? A parent becomes a school teacher 
becomes a boss becomes a cop in a chain of authorities and learning to do as you are 
commanded to do. This all counts as cultural programming being drilled into your mind 
and to which you steadily habituate yourself, ceding your agency as you do, making you 
less insurrectionary, less liable to thinking for yourself, with each pacifying thought 
which settles in your mind. | want to look at a Few more examples of this in this section 


of this chapter. 
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Let’s start with sex and sexuality which are always seemingly subjects near the Forefront 
of our minds —- and no less so since a pipeline called the Internet was invented which 
could put sex under our noses on ubiquitous devices at the touch of a button. The 
question before us in this chapter is about our thinking and it is, indeed, endlessly 
Fascinating to think about how we think about sex. This involves lots of Fictions, if not 
itself being a grand Fiction [to do with reproduction] in itself. Some of these Fictions 
include that sex is an act performed by two people [preferably a man and a woman - | 
will come to these respective fictions shortly], that it should be something to do with 
“love”, that it is a matter of some pre-designated “sexuality” you are said to have or even 
be, and that it should be performed in certain ways and not others. | have, of course, 
begun here with fairly conservative assumptions about sex but there are others. For 
example, should you alight upon a site displaying pornography, which | have already 
obliquely referred to, you might be led to believe that sex is about having power over 
people [I mean mainly cis heterosexual women but the way pornography treats trans 
and gay performers is also instructive] and coercing sex from them as part of 
[someone's] sexual enjoyment. Here sex would become an opportunist thing and 
seemingly the supreme human appetite, something everybody wants all the time even if 
this is not immediately obvious, something you watch, perhaps obsessively, without 


actually doing it yourself. 


But what happens if we start to rethink this, possessed of an insurrectionary, ethically 
anarchist, mind? We start to realise, perhaps, that sex is not just something for two 
people, or one, special intimate partnership set apart from all others and which requires 
exclusivity [Emma Goldman, as just one example, did not believe this in her advocacy of 


“Free love”]; we have to question the idea that “sexualities” exist and are real rather than 
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Fictions we have been led to believe in and which are now, as a result, hard to displace 
[i.e. to come to a position where we realise that we could have sex with anybody if we 
wanted to and that only our concepts of ourselves are stopping us — in other words that 
no one ontologically “is” any particular sexuality at all]; to accept that sex does not exist 
merely For reproductive purposes and that, throughout nature, sex seemingly takes 
place for pleasure and for the purposes of expediting social relationships as well [and 
that this is not unimportant]; that the display of bodies, and even public sexuality, are 
not things to be ashamed of; that tastes vary and that, consequently, there are not, in 
general, right and wrong ways to have sex. Being Cynic about sex [and Diogenes was the 
guy who masturbated in public], we might say that sex is just another human act rather 
than some Fetishized activity that must be separated out from the rest of life and put on 


a pedestal. 


Associated with sex and sexuality are ideas about gender, a subject which generates a 
lot of heat at the moment as something which has [unfortunately] become a marker, For 
some, in where you stand in various [entirely artificial] culture wars. | am going to discuss 
this a lot more further on into this book but it is noticeable that one strategy taken by 
some very authoritarian people towards gender is to act as if it somehow doesn’t exist or 
is “unimportant” [which is a value judgment] because your biological sex [which is 
another matter of interpretation or classification] is “more important” or ultimately 
determinative in what social role you “should” play. Such people seem incapable of 
seeing that genders are, in fact, social roles or the performance of various kinds of 
relationship whereas biological sex is a matter of bodies and what they are, or are not, 
capable of [which doesn’t necessarily have to mean anything more than that at all]. In 


other words, they are not the same thing and that's Fine. 
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So genders, being insurrectionary about it, make no sense by themselves or in the 
abstract [when they would be nothing but examples of Max Stirner’s spooks and so 
things to be shooed away] but are constitutively social, matters of relationships and 
social role. They say something about your relations to and with other people and what 
Functions you perform in a social world. They are not something you have or are [for we 
are not essentialists about things]. For this same reason we do not fall into the trap of 
arguing from or for an authority above human conversation which can become a reified 
arbiter in relation to gender and this is equally as illegitimate if done by a defender of 
crude, gender critical views or by a defender of trans rights. This is to acknowledge that 
any side in what becomes a political argument can rely on customary views or 
unquestioned cultural assumptions [such as that people somehow “are” simply sexes or 
genders or sexualities — that it is something innate or essential about their materiality]. 
But the insurrectionary mode of thinking always questions cultural assumptions 
[whoever makes them] because it wants to undermine any thought pursued simply 
because it has become a foundational thought. The insurrectionary mind is subterranean 
and Nietzschean about thought, it starts From the position that “there are no facts, only 
interpretations” and that “facts” themselves are discursive entities which Fit into 


interpretations and so, consequently, can never stand alone but only in a context. 


This is true, also, if we look at another assumption of modern society [really a set of 
intersecting assumptions]: money. Have you ever asked yourself why money exists or 
what we need it for? Have you ever considered the possibility that debts aren't real? 
Have you ever thought of ways society could live without money? As | already indicated 
earlier in this chapter with reference to David Graeber [who has written a lot about 


money and economics — his book Debt: The First 5,000 Years should be regarded as basic 
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required reading of insurrectionary thinking], assumptions about money —- and 
particularly about debt - are Founding myths and most important weapons in our current 
capitalist oppression. Thinking about money - which is itself a Fiction of an idea — can 
literally make us feel as if we are “in debt” to someone or, worse, to some faceless 
corporation to whom, so we can be made to imagine, we should feel guilty if we 


borrowed something From them but never gave it back. 


What this reveals is that money, and economics more widely conceived, is nothing other 
than a means of describing relationships between people or organising exchanges 
between them. But it is an arbitrary way for money surely does not HAVE to exist [or 
have the fictional value we ascribe to it] and its not beyond the wit of human beings to 
imagine other ways to have relationships and exchange goods [for example, mutual aid, 
gifts or the idea of “the commons”]. Granted that people might need things other 
people have and they don’t, or which others can make for them, we are only here talking 
about how people negotiate or arrange such exchanges. None of this absolutely 
mandates debt or money or bank accounts or ordering people in society according to 
wealth or those with more being treated as privileged whilst those without are treated 
as a shame and a disgrace. The insurrectionary, subterranean thinker burrows 
underneath the customary assumptions of society to expose and deconstruct 
everything, such as these things, which have the appearance of being natural when they 
are nothing more than cultural preferences or practices imposed and maintained from 
above. Money does not have to exist and is always based in numerous fictions of human 
relationship and exchange when it does. That people never think otherwise is proof only 


of the murder of imagination that David Graeber mentioned earlier. 
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A similar thing is true if we move to talking about the environment for, For the capitalist, 
the environment is simply resources to be used up before moving onto the next 
resource [much as the capitalist thinks of human beings in the same way. None of us are 
really important in ourselves to the capitalist but only as an example of “human 
resources” — which might now make you think twice about Human Resources 
departments and their role in business]. Once the capitalist thinks of the environment as 
“resources”, however, it does not promote the idea of the environment being a good 
thing in itself or For what it is as an ecological reality. Instead, it is instrumentalised and 
its value is in what it can do for the company and, eventually, for a balance sheet and a 
company dividend and a CEO's salary. One does not imagine Elon Musk, for example, 
valuing cobalt as cobalt. He imagines it as a resource he needs [at human cost] to make 
expensive luxury items that will make him a few billions more. This is not to pick on Musk 
alone for the entire world bears the open wounds of rapacious, capitalist exploitation of 
the earth which has touched every continent, killing plant and animal life as it goes, 
degrading the environment generally such that now to talk of “rewilding”, a process of 


leaving nature to be what it will be, is to seem like some ass backwards loony. 


Sad to say, the human beings who [mostly unreflectively] created this civilization spent 
the vast majority of their time thinking how they could coerce the earth to their grand 
designs. They didn’t think nearly so much about the cost or the consequences. 
Consequently, the earth, and the life on it, is now mostly thought of as resources to use 
up rather than as an environment to be in balance with — for our own good as much as 
that of anything else. Can anyone honestly suggest that how we think about the earth in 
general will not have effects for us one day? As The Dhammapada suggested, it seems 


highly likely that we will either suffer or benefit as a result of what we think and how we 
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conceive of things. And so this is hardly unimportant. An insurrectionary thinking is a 
rethinking the customary thought of our society and where this is a matter of capitalism 
it is a recognition of its exploitation, consumption, creed of ownership and acquisition, 
and of private profits in a world where we judge people according to wealth, all things, 
in their own way, entirely artificial and arbitrary that need to be rethought by the ethical 


anarchist insurrectionist who is taking responsibility For the discipline of their own mind. 


C: 

So what | have been asking you to do in this chapter is consider that the battle before us 
is not just a material battle in the streets but, perhaps even more importantly, a battle 
For our minds. This is where the insurrection First takes place. This is how YOU BECOME 
the insurrection — by occupying your mind. This is why the example of Diogenes was 
given first of all and a postanarchism of autonomy and self-organisation was 
Fforegrounded after that: you must insist on your autonomy — not as a “right” you must 
justify but as something you simply refuse to give up. And so, as The Invisible Committee 
suggest, “When all is said and done, it's with an entire anthropology that we are at war. 
With the very idea of man.” This is exactly how radical the task of insurrection is as well 
as being the implicit implication of even being the insurrection. Abandoning the status 
quo, impugning it, deconstructing it, pointing out its terrible Flaws and inherent 
exploitation, its very Fictionality, is an act of war — but only as a response to the war that 
was already instituted against you by those with wealth and power and a desire to keep 


it, and its ability to control, at any and all costs. 


Here autonomy, autonomy that is an insurrection in its very manifestation and 


habituation, is both key and the point. This autonomy, this insurrection, takes place in 
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the context of an argument about what “makes sense”, what constitutes 
“understanding”. It is, conceived in one way, an argument about epistemology. But 
epistemology, as the philosophers Richard Rorty and Friedrich Nietzsche knew all too 
well, is, in the end, only really a petty squabble about who is in charge and who gets to 
say what is what. IF the issue be discussed in these terms then we should refuse these 
terms for that way leads only to an inauthentic authoritarianism which can only, in the 
end, be forced upon us by people who create systems of knowledge and then impose 
them. In this case, what is true then becomes what some authoritative person says is 
true. But that’s NOT true. That is precisely False and truth is not based on or in authority. 
Instead, here we should take the path of the hermeneuticists, the conversationalists, the 
communalists, the pragmatists, the interpretative, who all say that we should 
communicate with each other, discuss what is important to us, and come to our own 
conclusions. Truth is in our autonomy, something which is not our irrational right to 
believe in whatever we like, but our desire to insist that freedom and truth must go 


together. 


This book is not about telling you what to do. IF anything, it is more about telling you 
that you should be doing, that ANARCHISM IS DOING, that the insurrection is a form of 
existence that is seen in its doing. This brings us to the difference between political 
action and direct action that is historical to the tradition of anarchism yet always 
necessary to be reasserted again as politics attempts to cajole and coerce people into its 
system for things always staying the same. This is a another matter where our 
insurrectionary RETHINKING is involved for you will be taught and told that if you want 
something done then you must engage in political processes carried out through 


political institutions. This is how the machinations of power entangle you in their sticky 
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web from which you will find it difficult to escape. The customary thinking of democratic 
capitalism is that, if you want something doing, you should turn to a politician or, more 
especially, work through and under the auspices of political institutions. Please vote, 


they implore, as nothing changes. 


But such means are not the anarchist heritage nor the insurrectional thought. These, 
instead, are an anti-politics, a refusal of political contamination or interference, an 
espousal of DIRECT ACTION which holds the notions of autonomy and self-government 
Front and centre. But what is direct action? The American anarchist, Voltairine de Cleyre, 


put it like this in her essay of the same name: 


“Every person who ever thought he had a right to assert something, and went boldly and 
asserted it, himself, or jointly with others that shared his convictions, was a direct 
actionist... Every person who ever had a plan to do anything, and went and did it, or who 
laid his plan before others, and won their co-operation to do it with him, without going to 
external authorities to please do the thing for them, was a direct actionist... Every person 
who ever in his life had a difference with anyone to settle, and went straight to the other 


persons involved to settle it, either by a peaceable plan or otherwise, was a direct actionist.” 


In her distinction of political action and direct action de Cleyre takes a stance on which 
comes first when she states “political action is never taken, nor even contemplated, until 
slumbering minds have first been aroused by direct acts of protest against existing 


conditions.” Later on in the same essay, this becomes a more general observation that: 
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“It is by and because of the direct acts of the forerunners of social change, whether they be 
of peaceful or warlike nature, that the Human Conscience, the conscience of the mass, 
becomes aroused to the need for change. It would be very stupid to say that no good results 
are ever brought about by political action; sometimes good things do come about that way. 
But never until individual rebellion, followed by mass rebellion, has forced it. Direct action is 
always the clamourer, the initiator, through which the great sum of indifferentists become 


aware that oppression is getting intolerable." 


Her colleague, Emma Goldman, on the other hand, states, in her typically forthright way 


in “Anarchism: What It Really Stands For”, that: 


“Man has as much liberty as he is willing to take. Anarchism therefore stands for direct 
action, the open defiance of, and resistance to, all laws and restrictions, economic, social 
and moral. But defiance and resistance are illegal. Therein lies the salvation of man. 
Everything illegal necessitates integrity, self-reliance, and courage. In short, it calls for free, 
independent spirits, for men who are men, and who have a bone in their back which you 


cannot pass your hand through.” 


This pitches anarchism, directly and succinctly, as exactly a thing of autonomy, self- 
government and insurrection and is why, elsewhere in the corpus of her surviving texts, 
Goldman is found berating and bemoaning those who give their autonomy away so 
cheaply by chasing after political influence and representation. Politics, you see, 
collaborates with a system of interests that are about exploitation, capital and control. It 


is the manipulation of others for the benefit of those running the system. It is a matter 
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of a particular ethos and one that requires that people in general give up their autonomy 


to political processes and institutions and persons. 


Direct action, on the other hand, insists that you keep your autonomy and tells you that, 
if you want something done, you should get on and do it, addressing anyone involved in 
such activity directly and [if possible] to their mutual satisfaction. It is absolutely and 
completely about achieving our goals through our own joint activity rather than through 
reliance on others [much less after requiring their approval or permission]. Direct action 
is then any action which preserves our autonomy in contravention of the common 
wisdom that we need the agreement of institutions or bodies that exist to permit us to 
do things or not. Direct action is that action taken in the belief that there is nothing 
stopping us from creating and living our own lives and that we have a moral and ethical 
mandate to do so. Direct action, in Fact, is what shows that an anarchist society is 
possible since it is almost entirely what it is based on in regard to its activity. It is to say 
that human beings, in general, need no bureaucrats, mediators or arbiters and can sort 
things out For themselves. More than this, however, it is the habitual declaration of a 
person's willingness to control their own life and govern themselves in an act of 


overarching self-responsibility. 


Direct action, once again, is then thinking derivative of a process of rethinking which 
demonstrates an insurrection of thought, a thinking [and acting] for oneself. This does 
not mean it is selfish or individualistic. Indeed, it does not even mean it is carried out 
alone or primarily for oneself. It is a matter of taking responsibility For the self and for 
any community you may be a part of and of not simply accepting the common or 


imposed customs of thought or habits of action. | shall have much more to say about 
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direct action in later discussions in this book, but, for now, what matters is that it is 
based on an insurrection of thought which stands for the expression of self-government, 


an actualisation of selF-organisation. 


An example of this behaviour and thinking is provided by The Invisible Committee in 
their book to which | have already referred, The Coming Insurrection, which, so the 
Frontispiece informs readers, was “the principal piece of evidence in an anti-terrorism 
case in France directed against nine individuals who were arrested on November 11, 
2008, mostly in the village of Tarnac.” The then French Interior Minister, moreover, 
“publicly associated them with the emergent threat of an ‘ultra-left’ movement, taking 
care to single out this book, described as a ‘manual for terrorism’.” [The text itself refers 


to “communism” several times suggesting where their sympathies lie.] 


One notable thing about this text in general is, in Fact, its preference For direct action as 
a demonstration of its insurrectionary occupying of its own mind. Its analysis is of a 
political situation which is about “crisis management” in which any political institution — 
or even any politically interested organisation [“organizations are obstacles to 
organizing ourselves”] — is little other than a stop on insurrectionary fervour. It talks of 
attachment to the state as “a pathology that is difficult to undo” and as “a Fiction that no 
longer knows how to carry on”. Instead of making the status quo work for everyone [a 
Fantasy, to be sure], it wants “the sketching out of a completely other composition, an 
other side of reality”. It wants to Forge a path in which “there is no gap between what we 
are, what we do, and what we are becoming.” It says that “to materially organize for 
survival is to materially organize for attack” and preaches that “Everywhere, a new idea 


of communism is to be elaborated. In the shadows of bar rooms, in print shops, squats, 
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farms, occupied gymnasiums, new complicities are to be born.” This mentality is not one 
of imposed uniformity or resigned acquiescence to the norm but vibrant and diverse 


autonomy. 


To be sure, here we are talking about thinking AND doing —- or even thinking that is 
indistinct From doing as The Invisible Committee suggest themselves. And, as they 
Further make clear in a preface commenting on their own position, they have not been 
pursued by the French State merely for writing a book — but because THEY [OR OTHERS] 
MIGHT CARRY OUT THE THINGS IT SAYS. This reminds us of what David Graeber said 
earlier when he remarked that those with other ideas about organising society must not 
be allowed any measure of success — such as showing that another way to live actually 
works. This, for example, is why the US government decided that the Black Panthers had 
to be destroyed — because all their various social programs were working, were showing 
their democratic capitalism-undermining ways were working and could provide an 
alternative construction of society. As The Invisible Committee then say in The Coming 


Insurrection of thinking and acting going together, this “is rarely treated with leniency”. 


This is where we Find the bite of insurrectionary rethinking For “behind every thought [is] 
the act that it calls for” - the direct act, the act that you take as a being possessed of 
autonomous freedom and self-government. The Invisible Committee suggest that “from 
this rift” between political and direct action, between the handing over of our autonomy 
and our insurgent possession of it, “we must make a trench”. This is not about having an 
overarching plan. It is about “keeping the initiative”. It is to ask “How do we subsist?” or 
“How do we find each other?” apart From civilization and democratic capitalism. “We 


have to get organized” during “the war in progress”. Here, crucially, we Find more 
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warnings about “organizations” and, instead, the mentality is very much one of “do it of 
yourself and for yourselves”. This is not about reacting to the news of the day. Neither is 
it about waiting [for what? There will never be a “right time”]. As The Invisible 
Committee say, “The catastrophe is not coming, it is here. We are already situated within 


the collapse of a civilization.” We must choose sides and we must do it NOW. 


The Invisible Committee describe this refusal to wait any longer as “in one way or 
another, to enter into the logic of insurrection.” It is as if continuing to wait is to remain 
with your life left in others’ hands but to stop waiting is to take your life in your own 
hands — and the anarchist, properly conceived, is a person who takes their life in their 
own hands, who has a vision big enough to want to realise that freedom and a courage 
big enough to act upon it. The Invisible Committee manifest this belief too in their 
injunction to “find each other” — by which they mean like-minded people to yourself. 
They locate this impulse in an authenticity nurtured by personal truth but with a 
recognition that “in reality, everything involves everything else.” Yet it is our truth, our 
autonomous truth, that binds us to this reality. As The Invisible Committee suggest: “A 
truth isn't a view on the world but what binds us to it in an irreducible way. A truth isn't 
something we hold but something that carries us. It makes and unmakes me, constitutes 
and undoes me as an individual; it distances me from many and brings me closer to those 
who also experience it.” They go on to suggest that those authentic to this truth will 
surely Find others like them whilst acknowledging that “every insurrectional process 
starts from a truth that we refuse to give up.” Autonomy, truth, Freedom -— all things we 
always already have, all things which can attract others, all things which can create an 
insurrection. It is as if, in being our authentic selves, in manifesting our will to autonomy, 


we have all we need. And so: “We have the whole of social space in which to Find each 
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other. We have everyday insubordination for showing our numbers and unmasking 
cowards. We have our hostility to this civilization For drawing lines of solidarity and of 


battle on a global scale.” 


As The Invisible Committee continue with their own insurrectionary logic, the 
authenticity and possibility of success in such insurrections lies in keeping ourselves 
autonomous. The Coming Insurrection is loaded with warnings about organizations who 
will steal or dowse your fire. It warns, too, about the danger of “social milieus” and 
particularly of becoming one, or part of one, yourself. Being the insurrection is not a 
matter of becoming tame or a Twitter account that publishes revolutionary slogans 
every half an hour; it is not lifestylism or an aesthetic. It is also not a matter of starting 
projects, organizations or movements that will simply settle for their own survival and 
little else. Such things often quickly become pointless and ineffective and more 
concerned with policing points of view and memberships than being an actual 
insurrection. We should not be concerned with, as The Invisible Committee put it, “the 
preservation of [our] sad comfort.” It is to this end that they urge the setting up of 
communes. They want people to actively live lives contrary to society based on naturally 
Forming bonds of affinity From those who choose to walk a common path. They conceive 
of these communes “everywhere”- commune schools, commune workplaces, communes 
in every street, village, Factory. These communes are what they choose to be and they 
accept what they are and that other communes may be different. They “organize 
themselves for the material and moral survival of each of their members and... all of 
those around them who remain adrift.” These communes are people “rely[ing] only on 


themselves.” In fact, “Every commune seeks to be its own base. It seeks to dissolve the 
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question of needs. It seeks to break all economic dependency and all political 


subjugation.” 


This is insurrectionary thinking. This is rethinking the values of society and deciding what 
they will be, and how they will work out, for yourself. “Plunder, cultivate, fabricate”, The 
Invisible Committee advise us, and “Get organized in order to no longer have to work.” 
They inculcate radical disobedience of the law and the practice of mutually beneficial 
criminality and they do it because insurrection that is rethinking is not simply 
instantiation of the old ways on a new basis: it is the old way’s destruction and a willed 
ignorance of its shibboleths. “Private property” is a fiction, natural resources do not 
“belong” to corporations or governments or those a piece of paper says they do. We do 
not put fictions of law and property above the throbbing reality of life. This is self 
organization rather than carrying the yoke of the State on our backs. Stealing is not 
wrong simply because it is stealing; if it services the Furtherance of life or the relief from 
oppression it can, in Fact, be well justified. The insurrectionist rethinker seeks to not only 
remap the intellectual and ethical landscape but to remap the material territory too for 
this is not the State’s land or private land — it is just land. But here, as The Invisible 
Committee say, “We don't want to occupy the territory, we want to be the territory.” 
This is a matter of local self-organization “superimpos[ing] its own geography over the 
state cartography.” The land is not what the State says it is — it is how we who use it 
make it to be. And never forget to use sabotage in whatever ways you can without 
taking undue risk. Protect and value your anonymity as a space from which you can act 
because the State and capital would love to name you, tell you who you are, dominate 
you by classification and all the power it gives them. Refuse to comply in any way you 


can. Disobey, obstruct, destroy, interfere. Be guerrillas, pirates and anarchists. 
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| could go on but, by now, surely, you get the point. Being the insurrection is an act of 
rethinking EVERYTHING from who you are to how you will live. It is the destruction of 
the status quo [and its classifications of things] in you and the creation of autonomous, 
self-governing forms of life that manifest new values whilst contradicting the old. It 
takes a lot of work because we have been programmed in non-insurrectional ways For 
our whole lives. But the good news is its never too late to start. It is never too late to 


begin with "the freedom of the Dog". And we should begin. RIGHT NOW. 
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First Thoughts: The Fiction of Morality 


Human beings, across time and cultures, have often conceived themselves to be MORAL 
beings. More than this, however, they have conceived being moral as a good thing to 
want to be, a thing that might accrue reward where its opposite accrues punishment or 
suffering. OF course, neither idea means that human beings actually are moral. [What 
would?] But in order to be moral, and to want to conceive of yourself as such, various 
intellectual ideas and beliefs need to stand in place and for this they need justifications. 
[At least they do if one is a reasonable animal — an animal that requires reasons for 
things.] Thus, “morality” comes to be based on any number of intellectual ideas it is 
possible to critique until the moral outlook itself becomes questionable. One thinker 
who, pre-eminently, took this as his task was Friedrich Nietzsche [whom we have 
discussed already in these “first thoughts”] and we will see in what follows, as we go 
through a number of arguments and observations he makes in this regard, that to 
critique “morality” is actually to critique the very basis on which the idea of “the human 
being” is formed. Should the result of Nietzschean criticism be that the human being is 
not as it has imagined itself to be, then we may find we need to reimagine the human 


[something | regard as a very anarchist task]. 


By any measure, the matter of morality is one of the key topics For discussion in the 
thought of Friedrich Nietzsche. Indeed, it is perhaps not too strong to say it might even 
be the topic of discussion and even when it does not appear to be. Nietzsche, it might be 
said, seems to conceive that the very basis of thought itself, and so all that we do or 
could think about, has been subject either to moral feelings or moral concepts or both. 


Nietzsche explicitly addresses morality as the theme of three of his major works, those 
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being Daybreak, Beyond Good and Evil and On the Genealogy of Morality. Further to this, 
there is at least a notable section in his earlier work Human, All Too Human which 
addresses a topic Nietzsche returns to several times, “On The History of Moral Feelings”. 
Morality, moreover, raises its head, passim, throughout the Nietzschean canon. What | 
propose to do here is not attempt anything so grand as an all-encompassing round up of 
this thought but, rather, to tell my own story in interaction with it. Thus, the Final 
product should not be something for which Nietzsche should be held accountable but 
only | myself. As a prelude to this, | refer to the preface to Daybreak in which Nietzsche, 
obsessed as ever with ‘German-ness’ and what that might refer to, is also interested in 


‘logical evaluations’ and so morality since an evaluation comes to be a moral thing: 


“But logical evaluations are not the deepest or most fundamental to which our audacious 
mistrust can descend: faith in reason, with which the validity of these judgments must stand 
or fall, is, as faith, a moral phenomenon... Perhaps German pessimism still has one last step 
to take? Perhaps it has once again to set beside one another in fearful fashion its credo and 
its absurdum? And if this book is pessimistic even into the realm of morality, even to the 
point of going beyond faith in morality - should it not for this very reason be a German 
book? For it does in fact exhibit a contradiction and is not afraid of it: in this book faith in 
morality is withdrawn - but why? Out of morality! Or what else should we call that which 
informs it - and us? for our taste is for more modest expressions. But there is no doubt that 
a 'thou shalt’ still speaks to us too, that we too still obey a stern law set over us — and this is 
the last moral law which can make itself audible even to us, which even we know how to 
live, in this if in anything we too are still men of conscience : namely, in that we do not want 
to return to that which we consider outlived and decayed, to anything unworthy of belief, 


be it called God, virtue, truth, justice, charity; that we do not permit ourselves any bridges- 
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of-lies to ancient ideals; that we are hostile from the heart to everything that wants to 
mediate and mix with us; hostile to every kind of faith and Christianness existing today; 
hostile to the half-and-halfness of all romanticism and fatherland-worship; hostile, too, 
towards the pleasure-seeking and lack of conscience of the artists which would like to 
persuade us to worship where we no longer believe - for we are artists; hostile, in short, to 
the whole of European feminism (or idealism, if you prefer that word), which is for ever 
‘drawing us upward' and precisely thereby for ever ‘bringing us down’: - it is only as men of 
this conscience that we still feel ourselves related to the German integrity and piety of 
millennia, even if as its most questionable and final descendants, we immoralists, we 
godless men of today, indeed in a certain sense as its heirs, as the executors of its innermost 
will - a pessimistic will, as aforesaid, which does not draw back from denying itself because 
it denies with joy! In us there is accomplished - supposing you want a formula - the self- 


sublimation of morality.” (Daybreak, Preface, 4) 


Here Nietzsche exhibits a withdrawal of Faith in morality... out of morality! Yet he does 
not deny a “thou shalt”, the moral impulse, but he does impugn an idea of morality which 
seems altogether more based in reason. This, as we shall see, is a necessary step and one 
Nietzsche Felt about most strongly. Beliefs, thought Nietzsche, were things that should 
prove their worth if we are to be those who regard ourselves as “of conscience”. So 
there is here a Fforegrounding of an inquisitive and intellectual honesty in that beliefs 
found wanting cannot be retained in any case because we think we might need them if 
we are to go on as we are or as we have been doing. IF something is putrid or decaying, 
rather, it should be called out as such and abandoned. We cannot go on with things 
which, all things considered, are bad for human health. For Nietzsche, this includes such 


outworn beliefs as “God, virtue, truth, justice, charity” which are “ancient ideals” yet 
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stink of “Christianness” and “idealism” which he brands “feminism” in a way that is very 
chauvinistic for there is no doubt that Nietzsche was sometimes a chauvinist as we might 
judge him today. Nietzsche denies such values “with joy” and he aims at the “self- 
sublimation” of morality in favour of something more noble instead. Here, to summarise, 
we may say that Nietzsche wishes to dispense with morality but not necessarily with 


ethicality, appropriately configured, itself. 


Let us now tell a tale of the birth of morality, or, at the very least, the manifestation of 
morality, in conversation with Nietzsche. This is a matter of drives or, as Nietzsche also 
states, instinct. Morality is not for Nietzsche in the first place a matter of rationality or 
the rational Faculties decreeing a need for morality or virtue. Rather, as rational animals, 
human beings Feel the need to bolster drives or instincts or feelings with or by means of 
reasons. This, in turn, reveals what, to me at least, seems a rather interesting insight: we 
are moral because we seem to want to be - assuming that we do in fact want to be moral 
at all, that is. Yet here matters become more complex for while we may speak of moral 
feelings or moral concepts, which are not the same thing, neither mandates the 
existence of something called “morality” which is out there waiting to be found. In a 
similar way we may speak of “truths” yet point out that this does not mean that “Truth” 


exists as an independent, arbitrating entity. 


What we have so far discovered, however, in our rather loose story is that morality 
appears to require rationality for us rational animals. What would be the point of an 
irrational morality? Being moral, we have decided, must occur according to some rational 
scheme, it must be quite literally “reasonable”. However, this thinking starts to go 


rapidly off-course here and rationality is misused. A post-instinctual reasoning is 
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instantiated as a pre-instinctual and rational grounding. We impute rationality, and so 
that morality which is rational which we regard ourselves as having, to the nature of the 
universe itself. It is “out there” waiting to be Found by us in order that we can attune 
ourselves to it and so live in accordance with such morality and rationality. The universe 
becomes rational and moral in a way that it is not. Ethicality, born in instinct or due to 
the need to satisfy drives, becomes rational, then customary, then traditional - 
“morality”. It becomes a code or a law for lining up with the morality that is inherent in 
the universe. Now actions themselves, which were, prior to such a rational morality, 
merely actions with consequences, become in themselves either ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. 
Everything is tagged and labelled and set in an algorithm of right and wrong, good and 
evil. As tradition, such morality becomes indistinguishable From the nature that was its 


background and possibility. It becomes identified one with the other, naturalised. 


It goes without saying that all kinds of beliefs are required to think that we actually live 
in such a rational, moral world and that it is the human moral task to live in accordance 
with what is already set over and above us ‘by the universe itself’ as the natural order of 
things. OF course, not everyone is in agreement that such things are actually the case or 
even that it would be desirable for them to be so. One such thing is what Nietzsche in his 
book Human, All Too Human (HATH) calls “intelligible Freedom” which is something we 
might be said to need in order to be moral in such a world. After all, if we cannot Freely 
choose the good, and if what is good is not itself intelligible, then we might have 
problems justifying ourselves as moral on schemes such as that so far proposed. Yet 
Nietzsche calls this “intelligible Freedom” a “fable” in a section of HATH which | will now 


quote in Full [items in bold are my emphasis]: 
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“The fable of intelligible freedom. - The principal stages in the history of the sensations by 
virtue of which we make anyone accountable for his actions, that is to say, of the moral 
sensations, are as follows. First of all, one calls individual actions good or bad quite 
irrespective of their motives but solely on account of their useful or harmful consequences. 
Soon, however, one forgets the origin of these designations and believes that the quality 
good' and ‘evil’ is inherent in the actions themselves, irrespective of their consequences: 
thus committing the same error as that by which language designates the stone itself as 
hard, the tree itself as green - that is to say, by taking for cause that which is effect. Then 
one consigns the being good or being evil to the motives and regards the deeds in 
themselves as morally ambiguous. One goes further and accords the predicate good or evil 
no longer to the individual motive but to the whole nature of a man out of whom the 
motive grows as the plant does from the soil. Thus one successively makes men accountable 
for the effects they produce, then for their actions, then for their motives, and finally for 
their nature. Now one finally discovers that this nature, too, cannot be accountable, 
inasmuch as it is altogether a necessary consequence and assembled from the elements and 
influence of things past and present: that is to say, that man can be made accountable for 
nothing, not for his nature, nor for his motives, nor for his actions, nor for the effects 
he produces. One has thereby attained to the knowledge that the history of the moral 
sensations is the history of an error, the error of accountability, which rests on the error of 
freedom of will. - Schopenhauer concluded otherwise, thus: because certain actions bring 
after them a feeling of displeasure (‘consciousness of guilt’), there must exist a sense of 
accountability; for there would be no ground for this feeling of displeasure if not only were 
all the actions of man determined by necessity - which is in fact the case, a view also held by 
this philosopher - but man himself acquired his entire nature with this same necessity - 


which Schopenhauer denies. From the fact of that feeling of displeasure Schopenhauer 
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believes he can demonstrate a freedom which man must have acquired somehow, not in 
respect of his actions but in respect to his nature: freedom to be thus or thus, that is to say, 
not to act thus or thus. From the esse, the sphere of freedom and accountability, there 
follows in his opinion the operarit - the sphere of strict causality, necessity and 
unaccountability. That feeling of displeasure appears to relate to the operari, to be sure - to 
that extent it is in error - in truth, however, to the esse, which is the deed of the free will, 
the basic cause of the existence of an individual: man becomes that which he wills to 
become, his willing precedes his existence. - Here the erroneous conclusion is drawn that 
from the fact of a feeling of displeasure there can be inferred the justification, the rational 
admissibility of this feeling of displeasure; and from this erroneous conclusion 
Schopenhauer arrives at his fantastic concept of so-called intelligible freedom. But a feeling 
of displeasure after a deed is absolutely not obliged to be rational; on the contrary, it 
cannot be, since it rests precisely on the erroneous presupposition that that deed need not 
have taken place of necessity. Thus: it is because man regards himself as free, not because 
he is free, that he feels remorse and pangs of conscience. - This feeling is, moreover, 
something one can disaccustom oneself to, and many people do not feel it at all in respect 
of actions which evoke it in others. It is a very changeable thing, tied to the evolution of 
morality and culture and perhaps present in only a relatively brief span of world-history. - 
No one is accountable for his deeds, no one for his nature; to judge is the same thing 
as to be unjust. This also applies when the individual judges himself. The proposition is as 
clear as daylight, and yet here everyone prefers to retreat back into the shadows and 


untruth: from fear of the consequences.” (HATH, section 39) 


This is typical Nietzsche and in it Nietzsche unpicks customary human thinking, he details 


human errors about themselves, how they think and so what they are and are not. He 
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shows how we move from descriptions of actions based purely in consequences to 
making things things “in themselves”, not least, of course, us ourselves! It is unclear to 
Nietzsche that this is anything other than a simple error, a getting it wrong or, at the 
very least, reaching a conclusion which it is possible to logically undermine - and 
Nietzsche regarded himself as nothing less than a subterranean thinker showing how the 
grand buildings of human thought had no foundations to speak of. In this case Nietzsche 
argues that human beings “can be made accountable For nothing” and he Further points 
out that feelings of displeasure need not be rational and neither need human beings be 
“Free”, whatever sense we give to that idea, simply because they imagine, or even think 
they can justify, that they are. For Nietzsche it is because human beings think themselves 
free that the problems for morality Follow. How much more troublesome might this 
become if and when Nietzsche concludes that they aren’t “free” at all?! So Nietzsche 
insists that no one is accountable for their deeds or for their nature. The thinking into 
which human beings have gotten themselves does not stand up and human beings now 


suffer from their own errors of thought. 


So, if our tale, to speak of the fiction of a rational, moral universe to which our free, 
rational will can choose to match up [and so be moral], is to stand, we need to become 
rational, moral agents, people capable of choosing to be moral in the First place. This is 
what constitutes our accountability within a morally conceived universe and it is, 
coincidentally, the basis of human legal systems. People are assumed to be rational, to 
know right from wrong, and to have the ability to Freely choose it. IF they aren’t Free, if 
they aren’t rational, if they could not know good from evil, then how could they be held 
[justly] accountable? This is our thinking process. People, we think, can be held 


responsible or blamed for the wrong they do, something which also signs on to the idea 
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that there are actions which simply are wrong, in themselves or by being so designated, 
to begin with. But, as we have already seen, for this to hold we need to invent [as 
Nietzsche sees it] lots of things which just don’t seem to hold water. Nietzsche even 


a he 


questions in his writing if there is an “I” which is a subject that carries out the actions to 
which it is linguistically tied. And we must also not forget that Nietzsche sites the 
manifestation of morals not in some reason, which he regards as merely a tool or faculty 
that can be put to use by various human drives, but in instinct or those drives 


themselves. Thus, he can write things like this which | take from On the Genealogy of 


Morality (GM): 


“— But let us return: the problem of the other origin of ‘good’, of good as thought up by the 
man of ressentiment, demands its solution. — There is nothing strange about the fact that 
lambs bear a grudge towards large birds of prey: but that is no reason to blame the large 
birds of prey for carrying off the little lambs. And if the lambs say to each other, ‘These birds 
of prey are evil; and whoever is least like a bird of prey and most like its opposite, a lamb, - 
is good, isn’t he?’, then there is no reason to raise objections to this setting-up of an ideal 
beyond the fact that the birds of prey will view it somewhat derisively, and will perhaps say: 
‘We don’t bear any grudge at all towards these good lambs, in fact we love them, nothing is 
tastier than a tender lamb.’ - It is just as absurd to ask strength not to express itself as 
strength, not to be a desire to overthrow, crush, become master, to be a thirst for enemies, 
resistance and triumphs, as it is to ask weakness to express itself as strength. A quantum of 
force is just such a quantum of drive, will, action, in fact it is nothing but this driving, willing 
and acting, and only the seduction of language (and the fundamental errors of reason 
petrify within it), which construes and misconstrues all actions as conditional upon an 


agency, a ‘subject’, can make it appear otherwise. And just as the common people separates 
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lightning from its flash and takes the latter to be a deed, something performed by a subject, 
which is called lightning, popular morality separates strength from the manifestations of 
strength, as though there were an indifferent substratum behind the strong person which 
had the freedom to manifest strength or not. But there is no such substratum; there is no 
‘being’ behind the deed, its effect and what becomes of it; ‘the doer’ is invented as an 
afterthought, — the doing is everything. Basically, the common people double a deed; when 
they see lightning, they make a doing-a-deed out of it: they posit the same event, first as 
cause and then as its effect. The scientists do no better when they say ‘force moves, force 
causes’ and such like, — all our science, in spite of its coolness and freedom from emotion, 
still stands exposed to the seduction of language and has not rid itself of the changelings 
foisted upon it, the ‘subjects’ (the atom is, for example, just such a changeling, likewise the 
Kantian ‘thing-in-itself ’'): no wonder, then, if the entrenched, secretly smouldering emotions 
of revenge and hatred put this belief to their own use and, in fact, do not defend any belief 
more passionately than that the strong are free to be weak, and the birds of prey are free 
to be lambs: — in this way, they gain the right to make the birds of prey responsible for being 
birds of prey... When the oppressed, the downtrodden, the violated say to each other with 
the vindictive cunning of powerlessness: ‘Let us be different from evil people, let us be good! 
And a good person is anyone who does not rape, does not harm anyone, who does not 
attack, does not retaliate, who leaves the taking of revenge to God, who keeps hidden as 
we do, avoids all evil and asks little from life in general, like us who are patient, humble and 
upright’ — this means, if heard coolly and impartially, nothing more than: ‘We weak people 
are just weak; it is good to do nothing for which we are not strong enough’ - but this grim 
state of affairs, this cleverness of the lowest rank which even insects possess (which play 
dead, in order not to ‘do too much’ when in great danger), has, thanks to the counterfeiting 


and self-deception of powerlessness, clothed itself in the finery of self-denying, quiet, 
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patient virtue, as though the weakness of the weak were itself — | mean its essence, its 
effect, its whole unique, unavoidable, irredeemable reality - a voluntary achievement, 
something wanted, chosen, a deed, an accomplishment. This type of man needs to believe in 
an unbiased ‘subject’ with freedom of choice, because he has an instinct of self-preservation 
and self-affirmation in which every lie is sanctified. The reason the subject (or, as we more 
colloquially say, the soul) has been, until now, the best doctrine on earth, is perhaps 
because it facilitated that sublime self-deception whereby the majority of the dying, the 
weak and the oppressed of every kind could construe weakness itself as freedom, and their 


particular mode of existence as an accomplishment.” (GM, section 13) 


Nietzsche argues several things here but one is that “the subject” does not exist. There 
is, he thinks, no individual subject which can be made responsible for anything, be that 
thought of as rational or otherwise. There is, in Fact, “only the doing” and from the doing 
a doer, a responsible, rational, moral doer, has been invented. This doer is, for Nietzsche, 
merely the doing doubled and it serves other purposes rather than being a convincing 
picture of what takes place. Humans deceive themselves that if something is done 
someone, some rational, purposive, intentional, free and moral being, a unity who can be 
held responsible [i.e. an intellectual-moral construct], must have done it. Nietzsche 
regards this misstep as the effect of language in which all our thought is couched and 
without which we would not be able to think as we conceive of it. In language actions 
have subjects; something does the thing that is done. Yet it is Nietzsche’s suggestion 
that this linguistic linkage is not empirically actual and is a poor description of how 
human beings act. Thus, Nietzsche goes off looking for other explanations as to why 
people would choose to believe such a thing, in which they sanctify their prudent lies 


about themselves. 
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We need to hang a while with such thinking because here there is an important point. IF 
the human being is not constructed as the philosophy of the last Few hundred years in 
the West has constructed it then its morality cannot stand either. This, indeed, is the 
consequence of Nietzsche’s attacks upon it finding their mark. Nietzsche himself knew 
this and, besides pointing out the weakness of prevalent theories, he particularly 
seemed attached to debunking Kant and Schopenhauer, he also had theories of his own, 
the most notable being the “will to power” with which he is now so well identified. 
Consequently, Nietzsche was not so interested in “principles”, which were just the 
manufacturing of more bone-headed fictions, as he explains here in Beyond Good and 


Evil (BGE): 


“Physiologists should think twice before deciding that an organic being's primary instinct is 
the instinct for self-preservation. A living being wants above all else to release its strength; 
life itself is the will to power, and self-preservation is only one of its indirect and most 
frequent consequences. Here as everywhere, in short, we must beware of superfluous 
teleological principles! And this is what the instinct for self-preservation is (which we owe 
to the inconsistency of Spinoza). Such are the dictates of our method, which in essence 


demands that we be frugal with our principles.” (BGE, section 13) 


In this same text, and shortly after this section, Nietzsche once more returns to the 
linguistic tripwires which human beings have fallen over in their moral ideas. Here he 


aa Lge 


interprets it once more as nonsense, or at least as far From certain, that “I” is the subject 


which does things: 
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“There are still some harmless self-scrutinizers who think that there are ‘immediate 
certainties’, as for example, ‘I think’, or, in Schopenhauer's superstition ‘I will’ - as if 
perception could grasp its object purely and nakedly as the ‘thing in itself’ without any 
falsification on the part of the subject or of the object. But | shall repeat a hundred times 
over that the ‘immediate certainty’, like ‘absolute knowledge’ and the ‘thing in itself ', 
contains a contradictio in adjecto. It's time people freed themselves from the seduction of 
words! Let the common people think that perception means knowing-to-the-end, the 
philosopher must say to himself, ‘If | analyse the process expressed by the proposition ‘I 
think’, | get a series of audacious assertions that would be difficult if not impossible to 
prove; for example, that | am the one who is thinking, that there has to be a something 
doing the thinking, that thinking is an activity and an effect on the part of a being who is 
thought of as a cause, that an ‘I’ exists, and finally, that we by now understand clearly what 
is designated as thinking - that | know what thinking is. For if | had not already decided it 
for myself how could I determine that what is going on is not ‘willing’ or ‘feeling’? In short, 
saying ‘I think’ assumes that | am comparing my present state with other states that | 
experience in myself, thereby establishing what it is: because of this reference back to 


another ‘knowledge’, there is, for me at least, no ‘immediate certainty’ here. 


Thus, instead of that ‘immediate certainty' that the common people may believe in, the 
philosopher gets handed a series of metaphysical questions: these are actually the 
intellect's questions of conscience, such as, 'Where does my concept of thinking come from? 
Why do | believe in cause and effect? What gives me the right to talk about an ‘I’, and 
beyond that an ‘| as cause’, and beyond that yet an ‘I as the cause of thoughts’?' Anyone 
who dares to answer such metaphysical questions promptly by referring to a kind of 


epistemological intuition (like someone who says, ‘I think, and know that this at least is 
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true, real, and certain’) will be met with a smile and two question marks by the philosopher 
of today. ‘My dear sir,' the philosopher may suggest, ‘it is improbable that you are not in 


error, but then why must we insist on truth?’ (BGE, section 16) 


As regards the superstition of logicians, | never tire of underlining a quick little fact that 
these superstitious people are reluctant to admit: namely, that a thought comes when ‘it’ 
wants to, and not when 'I’ want it to; so it is falsifying the facts to say that the subject 'I' is 
the condition of the predicate ‘think’. There is thinking, but to assert that ‘there’ is the 
same thing as that famous old 'I' is, to put it mildly, only an assumption, an hypothesis, and 
certainly not an ‘immediate certainty '. And in the end 'there is thinking’ is also going too far 
: even this ‘there’ contains an Interpretation of the process and is not part of the process 
itself. People are concluding here according to grammatical habit: 'Thinking is an activity; 
for each activity there is someone who acts; therefore-.' Following approximately the same 
pattern, ancient atomism looked for that particle of matter, the atom, to complement the 
effective ‘energy’ that works from out of it; more rigorous minds finally learned to do 
without this ‘little bit of earth' and perhaps some day logicians will even get used to doing 


without that little ‘there’ (into which the honest old 'I' has evaporated).” (BGE, section 17) 


Here Nietzsche has again broken the linguistic link between the subject and the doing. In 
effect, he dissolves the human subject. But if there is no human subject, if it is not 
subjects which do things but it is, perhaps instead, simply a chain of doing For which we 
cannot account by making some rational subject responsible, then how can there be 
human subjects who might choose to do something we might call moral and so exhibit 
morality? How could we impugn “a subject” for doing wrong? How can the idea of 


morality that has traditionally been put forward stand? 
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As already hinted at, for Nietzsche much of this lies as the result of a reversal in which 
consequences become origins or reasons become instincts. In each case, however, it is 
the consequences of an error which is Fatal for the human being as well as being that 
which came after being put before. Here we begin to see under the hood of the 


Nietzschean human being: 


“During the longest age of human history - it is called the prehistoric age - an action's value 
or lack of value was determined by its consequences: the action itself was taken into 
consideration as little as its origin. More or less as in China today, where a child's distinction 
or disgrace reflects back on the parent, the retroactive force of the success or failure of an 
action determined whether people thought well or badly of it. Let us call this period 
mankind's pre-moral period: at this time no one had heard of the imperative ‘Know thyself’. 
During the last ten thousand years, however, over large stretches of the earth, people have 
little by little reached the point of determining the value of an action not by its 
consequences but by its origins. Taken as a whole, this was a great event, a considerable 
refinement in perceptions and standards, with the unconscious influence of the dominance 
of aristocratic values and the belief in ‘origins’ still persisting. It was the badge of a period 
that we may designate in the narrower sense as the moral period, and it signals the first 
attempt at self-knowledge. Instead of consequences, origins: what a reversal of perspective! 
And most certainly a reversal achieved only after long struggles and hesitations! Along with 
it, to be sure, came an ominous new superstition, a peculiar narrowness of interpretation 
took hold: the origin of an action was interpreted in the most precise terms as itself 
originating in an intention; everyone was united in the belief that the value of an action lay 


in the value of its intention. Intention as the entire source and past history of an action: 
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almost right up into modern times this prejudice has determined how moral judgements 


have been made on earth, praising, blaming, judging, philosophizing. 


But now that human beings are again gaining a deeper self-awareness, shouldn't we weigh 
another reversal and fundamental shift in values - might we not be standing at the 
threshold of a period that, to put it negatively, would at first have to be described as extra- 
moral? Is not the suspicion growing, at least among us immoralists, that an action's decisive 
value is demonstrated precisely by that part of it that is not intentional; do we not suspect 
that all of an action's intentionality, everything that can be seen or known about it, that 
can be ‘conscious’ about it, is still part of its surface and skin - which, like all skin, reveals 
something, but hides even more? In short, we believe that the intention is but a sign or a 
symptom, first of all requiring interpretation, and furthermore that it is a sign with so many 
meanings that as a consequence it has almost none in and of itself; we believe that morality 
in its earlier sense, intention-morality, was a prejudice, something precipitous or perhaps 
preliminary, something of the order of astrology or alchemy, but in any event something 
that must be overcome. The overcoming of morality, or even (in a certain sense) the self- 
over coming of morality: let that be the name for the long, clandestine work that, was kept 
in reserve for the most subtle and honest (and also the most malicious) people of conscience 


today, living touchstones of the human heart. - (BGE, section 32) 


No matter what philosophical standpoint we may take these days, looking out from any 
position, the erroneousness of the world we think we are living in is the most certain and 
concrete thing our eyes can fasten on: we find a host of reasons for it, reasons that might 
tempt us to speculate about a deceptive principle in the ‘nature of things’. But anyone who 


would try to claim that the falsity of the world is due to our thought process, to our 
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‘intellect’ (an honourable way out, taken by every conscious or unconscious advocatus dei), 
anyone who takes this world with allits space, time, form, movement, to be falsely inferred, 
would at the very least have good reason to end by distrusting the thought process itself - 
for wouldn't this thought process have made us the victims of the greatest hoax ever? And 
what guarantee would we have that it wouldn't go on doing what it has always done? In all 
seriousness, there is something touching and awe-inspiring in the innocence of thinkers that 
allows them even nowadays to request honest answers from their consciousness: about 
whether it is 'substantial’, for example, or why it insists on keeping the outside world at 
such a distance, and all sorts of other questions of that kind. The faith in ‘immediate 
certainties’ is morally naive, and does honour to us philosophers, but - we are not supposed 
to be ‘only moral’ after all! In any but moral terms, our faith in immediate certainties is 
stupid, and does us no great honour! Maybe it is true that in bourgeois life an ever-ready 
distrust is taken as a sign of ‘bad character’ and therefore classified as imprudence: here 
where we are, beyond the bourgeois world and its Yes's and No's - what is there to keep us 
from being imprudent and saying that the philosopher has a veritable right to his ‘bad 
character’, as the creature who so far has always been most made a fool of on earth - these 
days he has a duty to be distrustful, to squint out as maliciously as he can from the bottom 


of every abyss of doubt. 


Please forgive me for the joking tone of this sad caricature: for a while now, | myself have 
learned to think differently about deceiving and being deceived, learned to assess them 
differently, so | am always ready to take a few pokes at the philosophers’ blind rage at 
being deceived. Why not? It is nothing but a moral prejudice to consider truth more valuable 
than appearance; it is, in fact, the most poorly proven assumption in the world. We should 


admit at least this much: there would be no life at all if not on the basis of perspectivist 
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assessments and appearances; and if one wanted to do away with the ‘apparent world’ 
entirely, as some valiantly enthusiastic and foolish philosophers want to do, well then, 
assuming that people like you could do that - then at the very least there would be nothing 
left of your ‘truth’, either! Really, why should we be forced to assume that there is an 
essential difference between ‘true’ and ‘false’ in the first place? Isn't it enough to assume 
that there are degrees of apparency and, so to speak, lighter and darker shadows and hues 
of appearance - different valeurs to use the language of painters ? Why should the world 
that is relevant to us not be a fiction? And if someone asks, ‘But mustn't a fiction have an 
author?’ shouldn't we answer him bluntly, 'Why? ' Mustn't this 'mustn't' be part of the 
fiction, too, perhaps? Aren't we allowed to be a little bit ironic, not only about predicates 
and objects, but also about subjects? Shouldn't the philosopher be able to rise above a faith 
in grammar? My respects to governesses, but isn't it about time that philosophers 


renounced the religion of governesses?’ (BGE, section 34) 


To Finish this First part of our conversation, which has been a Nietzschean problematising 
of what we might refer to as “the traditional picture”, we return once more to HATH 
where we Find Nietzsche removing the evil From “evil acts” and so accounting For them in 


ways grounded only in the processes of human life as a human being: 


“The innocent element in so-called evil acts. - All ‘evil’ acts are motivated by the drive to 
preservation or, more exactly, by the individual's intention of procuring pleasure and 
avoiding displeasure; so motivated, however, they are not evil. 'Procuring pain as such’ does 
not exist, except in the brains of philosophers, neither does ‘procuring pleasure as such' (pity 
in the Schopenhauerian sense). In conditions obtaining before the existence of the state we 


kill the creature, be it ape or man, that seeks to deprive us of a fruit of the tree if we 
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happen to be hungry and are making for the tree ourself: as we would still do to the 
animals even now if we were travelling in inhospitable regions. - The evil acts at which we 
are now most indignant rest on the error that he who perpetrates them against us 
possesses free will, that is to say, that he could have chosen not to cause us this harm. It is 
this belief in choice that engenders hatred, revengefulness, deceitfulness, all the degrading 
our imagination undergoes, while we are far less censorious towards an animal because we 
regard it as unaccountable. To do injury not from the drive to preservation but as requital - 
is the consequence of a mistaken judgement and therefore likewise innocent. In conditions 
obtaining before the existence of the state the individual can act harshly and cruelly for the 
purpose of frightening other creatures: to secure his existence through such fear-inspiring 
tests of his power. Thus does the man of violence, of power, the original founder of states, 
act when he subjugates the weaker. His right to do so is the same as the state now 
relegates to itself; or rather, there exists no right that can prevent this from happening. The 
ground for any kind of morality can then be prepared only when a greater individual or a 
collective individuality, for example society, the state, subjugates all other individuals, that 
is to say draws them out of their isolation and orders them within a collective. Morality is 
preceded by compulsion, indeed it is for a time itself still compulsion, to which one 
accommodates oneself for the avoidance of what one regards as unpleasurable. Later it 
becomes custom, later still voluntary obedience, finally almost instinct: then, like all that 
has for a long time been habitual and natural, it is associated with pleasure - and is now 
called virtue.” (HATH, section 99) 

So having problematized the so-called traditional picture of morality we must now build 
towards Nietzsche’s interpretation of things. We do this by way of further 


problematizations but also by the asking of questions the answers to which undermine 
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the idea of a moral universe and ourselves as rational, moral subjects capable of being 
strictly moral or of us as beings primarily motivated by strictly moral impulses. Take, For 
example, the person who wants to act or speak towards us in an honest and true way. 
Does it Follow From this that such a person then actually speaks the truth? It doesn’t, as 


Nietzsche shows in HATH: 


“Supposed stages of truth. - One of the commonest false conclusions is this: because 
someone is true and honest towards us, he speaks the truth. Thus a child believes in the 
judgements of its parents, the Christian in the assertions of the founder of the Church. 
There is likewise a disinclination to admit that all that which men have defended in earlier 
centuries with sacrifice of happiness and life were nothing but errors: perhaps one says they 
were stages of truth. But what one thinks at bottom is that, if some one has honestly 
believed in something and has fought and died for his belief, it would be altogether too 
unfair if what had inspired him had actually been no more than an error. Such an event 
seems to go against eternal justice; which is why the heart of sensitive people again and 
again contradicts their head, and decrees: there absolutely must exist a necessary 
connection between moral action and intellectual insight. Unhappily it is otherwise; for 


there is no such thing as eternal justice.” (HATH, section 53) 


So a desire to act in truth, were such self-reporting regarded as infallible, does not 
necessarily result in truth itself. The motive or intention cannot Fix the price of things 
and is not definitive of outcomes. Our desire to be moral, even if such a thing were 
demonstrated beyond dispute, which it surely isn’t, doesn’t make anything true and it 


could, in Fact, nevertheless all be error. 
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This leads us to ask a question: why do people tell lies? After all, they don’t have to. 
People could simply always tell the truth. Yet every single one of us knows both that 
they don’t and that we ourselves don’t. How does that indisputable Fact fit into our 
thinking about morality and us as so-called moral beings? | myself suggest that people 
tell lies because lies are more interesting than the truth, whatever the truth is regarded 
as being in any individual case. But interesting how? Interesting in the sense of that 
which makes us interested, engages us and provides us with meaning. As Viktor Frankl, a 
Holocaust survivor, psychologist and student of Nietzsche himself, knew well, people 
need a meaning. [His psychological theory, called ‘Logotherapy’, was based on the belief 
that human beings need meaning in order to engender psychological stability in life.] Is 
there any reason why that meaning should be moral? Could it be that no one is “honest” 


and all are “dishonest”? Two more quotes from HATH seem pertinent: 


“The point of honesty in deception. - With all great deceivers there is a noteworthy 
occurrence to which they owe their power. In the actual act of deception, with all its 
preparations, its enthralling in voice, expression and gesture, in the midst of the scenery 
designed to give it effect, they are overcome by belief in themselves: it is this which then 
speaks so miraculously and compellingly to those who surround them. The founders of 
religions are distinguished from these great deceivers by the fact that they never emerge 
from this state of self-deception: or very rarely they experience for once that moment of 
clarity when doubt overcomes them; usually, however, they comfort themselves by ascribing 
these moments of clarity to the evil antagonist. Self-deception has to exist if a grand effect 
is to be produced. For men believe in the truth of that which is plainly strongly believed. 


(HATH, section 52) 
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Whither honesty can lead. Someone had the bad habit of occasionally examining the 
motives of his actions, which were as good and bad as the motives of everyone else, and 
honestly saying what they were. He excited at first revulsion, then suspicion, gradually 
became altogether proscribed and declared an outlaw in society, until finally the law took 
notice of this infamous being on occasions when usually it closed its eyes. Lack of ability to 
keep silent about the universal secret, and the irresponsible tendency to see what no one 


wants to see - himself - brought him to prison and a premature death.” (HATH, section 65) 


In these sections of HATH Nietzsche has once more laid blows at the foundations of the 
traditional picture of morality. In the Former section he speaks of self-deception as the 
source of public deception, that Feeling of power and self-belief in which communities, 
even nations, can be led astray. Meanwhile, in the second quoted section, he argues that 
this deception is actually required for regular human living! He conceives of it as good 
manners or proper etiquette that we deceive in a way that seems to be for a very moral 
purpose. Nietzsche suggests that if we could examine our motives thoroughly and 
always report on them exactly and accurately then that would be our doom! In this he 
seems to concede himself that regular human motives are a more or less random 
admixture of “good” and “bad” as strict morality may judge them but he also seems 
unconcerned with such judging in itself. If, as Nietzsche suggests, human beings have an 
“irresponsible tendency to see what one wants to see” how can such beings conceive of 
themselves as things which Fit within the traditional picture of morality? IF we are beings 
who begin in deceiving ourselves how can we then be moral beings or part of moral 


communities? 
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In Fact, it seems that our motives and intentions are not as advertised in any case. Even 
were we able to say we always know what they are - and who among us has never done 
something and immediately wondered why or what they did that For? - it is, in any case, 
not the case that we start off as rational, moral subjects who initiate all our thoughts 
and actions deliberately on rational grounds. Instead, the human being has drives and 
desires which do not need rational authority to go about their business. They simply 
nourish themselves as they can, utilising rationality and reasons as the need is Felt to. So 
drive and desire cannot be explained by a simple recourse to the intellect as ground, 
source and reason but, more than this, we cannot trust the rationalizations people give 
For their deeds which are after the fact, were not involved in the creating of the Fact and 
are more often than not provided in the light of consequences, habit and felt 
expectations. The perceived need to lie, then, may not come from morality at all and the 
human being cannot be said to be formed on a basis of rational morality with a rational 
and moral being as the basis of their constitution. Indeed, these things seem to startin a 
lying or obfuscating about the truth to our very own selves to all the better convince 
others of the Falsehood we want to tell. In any case, in all this the motive force was 
surely not moral. It seems to me more like the satiation of irrational drives which require 
their nourishment and which later enlist reasons to fit in with the more moral and 
reasoned habits of our species. But even were it rational, why must rationality as a 
Faculty be moral? It is with the now rapidly debunked traditional picture that rationality 
gets the designation “moral” For in that picture rationality and morality become highly 


identified - in error. 


Nevertheless, human beings in the West, in general and on the whole, have chased after 


a common morality based more closely in the picture | have called “the traditional 
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picture”. But Nietzsche shows that there is nothing fixed or necessary about this picture. 
It is not an empirical imperative; rather, it is in some sense a choice. Consider the 


Following: 


“Disregarding the demands made by religion one might well ask: why should it be more 
laudable for an old man who senses the decline of his powers to await his slow exhaustion 
and dissolution than in full consciousness to set himself a limit? Suicide is in this case a 
wholly natural and obvious action, which as a victory for reason ought fairly to awaken 
reverence: and did awaken it in those ages when the heads of Greek philosophy and the 
most upright Roman patriots were accustomed to die by suicide. On the other hand, the 
desire to carry on existing from day to day, anxiously consulting physicians and observing 
scrupulous rules of conduct, without the strength to get any closer to the actual goal of 
one's life, is much less respect worthy. - The religions are rich in excuses for evading the 
demand of suicide: in this way they ingratiate themselves with those who are in love with 


life.” (HATH, section 80) 


In former times and places suicide was thought of as eminently reasonable and noble. It 
was in these times and places an honourable course of action in certain circumstances. 
Greeks Cynics, for example, were those who would commit suicide if they judged their 
useful life was over - and no moral Fault was accrued to them in so doing. We may also 
think of those who die in battle at their own hand rather than be taken prisoner. In other 
cultures, too, there are courses of action which modern sensibilities may condemn as 
“immoral” but which, in those times and places, were not. | am here reminded of a 
Japanese tradition of carrying elderly relatives into the Aokigahara Forest to die, an 


activity which gave rise to ghost stories about the spirits of those who died there. 
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The point here is that, in each case, the morality was different, it changed, and in each 
case it was provided with the necessary good reasons and justifications after the fact 
that we, as rational animals, may require to placate our sense for reasons and a 
reasonable world. Here we see evidence For the Nietzschean notion that the intellect is 
not in charge of the human subject, as if every human operation were carried out 
according to strictly rational means, but that, rather, it is more often than not an after 
the fact Faculty brought into play to justify things that happened for entirely other 
reasons or due to processes beyond reason’s power to control or tame. The Nietzschean 
human being is a being of doing, of processes unconstrained by the intellect going about 
their business — a selForganising organism. Scandalously, it cannot be said that these 
drives are moral - for they are irrational in the sense of being beyond rationality - so how 
could they be moral? How could any such being, being a concatenation of such 
processes, be moral? How could a rational being, where rationality itself need not be in 


the service of morality, be moral? 


In the example of suicide given above is it more moral to give a term to one’s useful life 
or to suffer the many indignities necessary in clinging to life like some desperate Fool 
chasing after more of something that one knows one must give up anyway? Could it not 
be said that the former attitude to suicide displayed by the Greeks and Romans was a 
rational taking of responsibility and that the latter reveals error and stupidity in pursuit 
of an empty cause? Here reason cannot decide and so cannot be a ground. Neither is it 
clear that such “decisions” are even initiated by the intellect even if, most often, they will 
require the sanctification of some reason it manufactures for the purpose. Once more, it 
seems to me that human beings operate under linguistically-induced deceptions about 


the human subject, about thought, about human anthropology. The reasons, which seem 
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to come last, are raised to the position of coming First in some human need to see what 


they do and how they operate as rational. The truth, suggests Nietzsche, may be other. 


That truth is that we are not “rational thinking machines”. We are, in Fact, biological 
organisms whose biology organises itself. We are animals that have language - and the 
latter Fact may be the most significant thing about us in regard to our thinking. Because 
we can think, something enabled and Facilitated by language use, we can become the 
self-deceiving beings Nietzsche spoke of earlier. Being able to provide reasons, we can 
also provide the wrong but prudent reasons, even to ourselves. But in Nietzsche’s desire 
to reveal us to ourselves as the immoral beings we are - in contradistinction to the moral 
beings we want ourselves to be - he goes quite a distance in doing so. For example, 
consider the notion of the “selfless action”, sometimes called “altruism” and regarded by 
some, in an error born of their desire for it to be so, as our nature. Is there even such a 
thing as a “selfless action’? | have to say, having read and thought about some of the 
things Nietzsche says, | very much doubt it. A being based in self-organising and in drives 
in which rationality justifies or rationalizes rather than initiates and controls would find it 
hard to justify the notion of a selfless action at all for it would always be some drives 
being satiated that initiated the action concerned. Consider, then, the Following texts 


From HATH: 


“Morality of the mature individual. - Hitherto the impersonal has been regarded as the 
actual distinguishing mark of the moral action; and it has been proved that at first it was on 
account of their general utility that impersonal actions were universally commended and 
accorded distinction. Ought a significant alteration in this point of view not to lie just 


ahead, now when it is realized more and more that it is in precisely the most personal 
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possible considerations that the degree of utility is at its greatest also for the generality: so 
that it is the strictly personal action that corresponds to the current conception of morality 
(as general utility)? To make of one self a complete person, and in all that one does to have 
in view the highest good of this person — that gets us further than those pity-filled 
agitations and actions for the sake of others. We all of us, to be sure, still suffer from the 
all-too-little regard paid to the personal in us, it has been badly cultivated - let us admit to 
ourselves that our minds have, rather, been drawn forcibly away from it and offered as a 
sacrifice to the state, to science, to those in need, as though what would have to be 
sacrificed was in any case what was bad. Even now let us work for our fellow men, but only 
to the extent that we discover our own highest advantage in this work: no more, no less. All 
that remains is what it is one understands by one's advantage; precisely the immature, 


undeveloped, crude individual will understand it most crudely. (HATH, section 95) 


‘Man's actions are always good.'- We do not accuse nature of immorality when it sends us a 
thunderstorm and makes us wet: why do we call the harmful man immoral? Because in the 
latter case we assume a voluntarily commanding free will, in the former necessity. But this 
distinction is an error. And then: we do not call even intentional harming immoral under all 
circumstances; one unhesitatingly kills a fly intentionally, for example, merely because one 
does not like its buzzing, one punishes the criminal intentionally and does him harm so as to 
protect ourselves and society. In the first instance it is the individual who, to preserve 
himself or even merely to avoid displeasure, intentionally does harm; in the second it is the 
state. All morality allows the intentional causing of harm in the case of self-defence: that is, 
when it is a matter of self-preservation. But these two points of view suffice to explain all 
evil acts perpetrated by men against men: one desires pleasure or to ward off displeasure; it 


is always in some sense a matter of self-preservation. Socrates and Plato are right: 
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whatever man does he always does the good, that is to say: that which seems to him good 
(useful) according to the relative degree of his intellect, the measure of his rationality.” 


(HATH, section 102) 


Particularly in the light of the second quotation here, but also in that of the First, we 
have reasons to doubt that ANY human action is strictly “selfless” for all human actions 
seem initiated in the satisfaction of some process of the self, in what gives pleasure or 
ends displeasure, in what is personal and “egoistic” rather than in what is general and 
abstract. OF course, human beings have created idealistic notions for the purpose of 
wishing to downplay or impugn such an egoistic constitution [which sometimes offends 
their taste] but, as in so many things, that does not mean that they are not, nevertheless, 
nearer to the mark. Self-deception is a characteristic of the human being, is it not? Our 
raising of rationality to heights, and to a role, which are strictly inappropriate for it have 
created unending problems and inconsistencies for us. One such problem is “free will” 


about which Nietzsche has this to say: 


“By the waterfall. - At the sight of a waterfall we think we see in the countless curvings, 
twistings and breakings of the waves capriciousness and freedom of will; but everything 
here is necessary, every motion mathematically calculable. So it is too in the case of human 
actions; if one were all-knowing, one would be able to calculate every individual action, 
likewise every advance in knowledge, every error, every piece of wickedness. The actor 
himself, to be sure, is fixed in the illusion of free will; if for one moment the wheel of the 
world were to stand still, and there were an all-knowing, calculating intelligence there to 
make use of this pause, it could narrate the future of every creature to the remotest ages 


and describe every track along which this wheel had yet to roll. The actor's deception 
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regarding himself, the assumption of free-will, is itself part of the mechanism it would have 


to compute.” (HATH, section 106) 


From the human being as a creature which can and does deceive itself Nietzsche now 
seems to move along to a human being which cannot know its own processes, neither 
where its thoughts and actions come from. It would be, to an adequate mind, infinitely 
calculable but to us it is not. Instead, we harbour an illusion of Free will, something based 
once more in an inappropriate elevation of rationality. In response to this, Nietzsche 
offers the following devastating critique in the final section in HATH he devotes to “the 
history of moral Feelings”. Its heading, “unaccountability and innocence”, quite fairly 


summarises the Nietzschean position: 


“Unaccountability and innocence. - The complete unaccountability of man for his actions 
and his nature is the bitterest draught the man of knowledge has to swallow if he has been 
accustomed to seeing in accountability and duty the patent of his humanity. All his 
evaluations, all his feelings of respect and antipathy have thereby become disvalued and 
false: his profoundest sentiment, which he accorded to the sufferer, the hero, rested upon 
an error; he may no longer praise, no longer censure, for it is absurd to praise and censure 
nature and necessity. As he loves a fine work of art but does not praise it since it can do 
nothing for itself, as he stands before the plants, so must he stand before the actions of 
men and before his own. He can admire their strength, beauty, fullness, but he may not find 
any merit in them: the chemical process and the strife of the elements, the torment of the 
sick man who yearns for an end to his sickness, are as little merits as are those states of 
distress and psychic convulsions which arise when we are torn back and forth by conflicting 


motives until we finally choose the most powerful of them - as we put it (in truth, however, 
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until the most powerful motive chooses us). But all these motives, whatever exalted names 
we may give them, have grown up out of the same roots as those we believe evilly 
poisoned; between good and evil actions there is no difference in kind, but at the most one 
of degree. Good actions are sublimated evil ones; evil actions are coarsened, brutalized 
good ones. It is the individual's sole desire for self-enjoyment (together with the fear of 
losing it) which gratifies itself in every instance, let a man act as he can, that is to say as he 
must: whether his deeds be those of vanity, revenge, pleasure, utility, malice, cunning, or 
those of sacrifice, sympathy, knowledge. Degrees of intelligent judgement decide whither 
each person will let his desire draw him; every society, every individual always has present 
an order of rank of things considered good, according to which he determines his own 
actions and judges those of others. But this standard is continually changing, many actions 
are called evil but are only stupid, because the degree of intelligence which decided for 
them was very low. Indeed, in a certain sense all present actions are stupid, for the highest 
degree of human intelligence which can now be attained will certainly be exceeded in the 
future: and then all our actions and judgements will seem in retrospect as circumscribed 
and precipitate as the actions and judgements of still existing primitive peoples now appear 
to us. To perceive all this can be very painful, but then comes a consolation: such pains are 
birth pangs. The butterfly wants to get out of its cocoon, it tears at it, it breaks it open: 
then it is blinded and confused by the unfamiliar light, the realm of freedom. It is in such 
men as are capable of that suffering - how few they will be! - that the first attempt will be 
made to see whether man kind could transform itself from a moral to a knowing mankind. 
The sun of a new gospel is casting its first beam on the topmost summits in the soul of 
every individual: there the mists are gathering more thickly than ever, and the brightest 
glitter and the gloomiest twilight lie side by side. Every thing is necessity - thus says the new 


knowledge; and this knowledge itself is necessity. Everything is innocence: and knowledge is 
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the path to insight into this innocence. If pleasure, egoism, vanity are necessary for the 
production of the moral phenomena and their finest flower, the sense for truth and justice 
in knowledge; if error and aberration of the imagination was the only means by which 
mankind was able gradually to raise itself to this degree of self-enlightenment and self- 
redemption — who could venture to denigrate those means? Who could be despondent when 
he becomes aware of the goal to which those paths lead? It is true that everything in the 
domain of morality has become and is changeable, unsteady, everything is in flux: but 
everything is also flooding forward, and towards one goal. Even if the inherited habit of 
erroneous evaluation, loving, hating does continue to rule in us, under the influence of 
increasing knowledge it will grow weaker: a new habit, that of comprehending, not-loving, 
not-hating, surveying is gradually implanting itself in us on the same soil and will in 
thousands of years' time perhaps be strong enough to bestow on mankind the power of 
bringing forth the wise, innocent (conscious of innocence) man as regularly as it now brings 
forth not his antithesis but necessary preliminary the unwise, unjust, guilt conscious man.” 


(HATH, section 107) 


Modern humanity, which does not know itself, is something that can be blamed, thinks 
Nietzsche, but a future human being will live in innocence, an innocence born of newer, 
greater knowledge. It speaks of both enlightenment and development — and of morality 
as merely a phase. 

So where are we in this Nietzschean thinking on morality? | want to turn now to certain 
sections of Daybreak, a book in which many Nietzsche scholars think the self-designated 
“Polish nobleman” takes a turn in his thought which continues throughout the entirety 


of the 1880s until he becomes incapacitated permanently at the beginning of 1889. In 
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Daybreak (D) he writes about “the prejudices of morality” and critiques the modes of 
thought in which it is based and the basis on which it currently seems to operate. Here, 
at first, we find an emphasis on morality as “custom” or “tradition”. For example, 


Nietzsche says that: 


“morality is nothing other (therefore no more!) than obedience to customs, of whatever 
kind they may be; customs, however, are the traditional way of behaving and evaluating. In 
things in which no tradition commands there is no morality; and the less life is determined 
by tradition, the smaller the circle of morality. The free human being is immoral because in 
all things he is determined to depend upon himself and not upon a tradition: in all the 
original conditions of mankind, ‘evil’ signifies the same as ‘individual’, ‘free’, ‘capricious’, 


' 


‘unusual’, ‘unforeseen’, 'incalculable’.” (D, section 9) 

Here the areas regarded as ones left to the individual, or without social interest, are 
regarded as free of morality. [Anarchy, then, is strictly speaking the ethics of self- 
organisation — a lack of morality.] Yet there are a great many areas governed by custom 
and tradition. But what are these things custom and tradition? They are our desire to be 


commanded by something greater than ourselves: 


“What is tradition? A higher authority which one obeys, not because it commands what is 
useful to us, but because it commands. - What distinguishes this feeling in the presence of 
tradition from the feeling of fear in general? It is fear in the presence of a higher intellect 
which here commands, of an incomprehensible, indefinite power, of something more than 


personal - there is superstition in this fear.” (D, section 9) 
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Who, then, is the most moral human being? 


“First, he who obeys the law most frequently: who, like the Brahmin, bears a consciousness 
of the law with him everywhere and into every minute division of time, so that he is 
continually inventive in creating opportunities for obeying the law. Then, he who obeys it 
even in the most difficult cases. The most moral man is he who sacrifices the most to 
custom: what, however, are the greatest sacrifices? The way in which this question is 
answered determines the development of several divers kinds of morality; but the most 
important distinction remains that which divides the morality of most frequent obedience 
from that of the most difficult obedience. Let us not deceive ourselves as to the motivation 
of that morality which demands difficulty of obedience to custom as the mark of morality! 
Self-overcoming is demanded, not on account of the useful consequences it may have for 
the individual, but so that the hegemony of custom, tradition, shall be made evident in 
despite of the private desires and advantages of the individual: the individual is to sacrifice 
himself - that is the commandment of morality of custom. - Those moralists, on the other 
hand, who, following in the footsteps of Socrates, offer the individual a morality of self- 
control and temperance as a means to his own advantage, as his personal key to happiness, 
are the exceptions - and if it seems otherwise to us that is because we have been brought 
up in their after-effect: they all take a new path under the highest disapprobation of all 
advocates of morality of custom - they cut themselves off from the community, as immoral 
men, and are in the profoundest sense evil. Thus to a virtuous Roman of the old stamp every 
Christian who ‘considered first of all his own salvation' appeared - evil. - Everywhere that a 
community, and consequently a morality of custom exists, the idea also predominates that 
punishment for breaches of custom will fall before all on the community: that supernatural 


punishment whose forms of expression and limitations are so hard to comprehend and are 
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explored with so much superstitious fear. The community can compel the individual to 
compensate another individual or the community for the immediate injury his action has 
brought in its train; it can also take a kind of revenge on the individual for having, as a 
supposed after-effect of his action, caused the clouds and storms of divine anger to have 
gathered over the community - but it feels the individual's guilt above all as its own guilt 
and bears the punishment as its own punishment - : ‘customs have grown lax’, each wails in 
his soul, 'if such actions as this are possible’. Every individual action, every individual mode 
of thought arouses dread, it is impossible to compute what precisely the rarer, choicer, more 
original spirits in the whole course of history have had to suffer through being felt as evil 
and dangerous, indeed through feeling themselves to be so. Under the dominion of the 
morality of custom, originality of every kind has acquired a bad conscience; the sky above 


the best men is for this reason to this very moment gloomier than it need be.” (D, section 9) 


Interesting here is that in a morality of custom and tradition the idea of customs and 
traditions must themselves by praised. Here ire or displeasure, much less abuse, directed 
at custom and tradition as ideas cannot be tolerated for, if pursued too far, it will be 
destructive of custom and tradition and so of the morality that is based in respect of it. 
Likewise, as Nietzsche notes, originality takes on an immoral guise for it is entirely the 
opposite of custom and tradition. The original will always be the immoral, will always be 
that opposed to the civilisation which begins with, and is sustained by, a customary 
morality. Those who overthrow customs will, at least First of all, always be accounted as 


bad people. But here is a problem: 
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“Suspicious. - To admit a belief merely because it is a custom - but that means to be 
dishonest, cowardly, lazy! - And so could dishonesty, cowardice and laziness be the 


preconditions of morality?’ (D, section 101) 


But where might such customary impulses arise? Where do they come from? Here 


Nietzsche's explanation is typically biologistic - it is animal: 


“Animals and morality . - The practices demanded in polite society: careful avoidance of the 
ridiculous, the offensive, the presumptuous, the suppression of one's virtues as well as of 
one's strongest inclinations, self-adaptation, self-deprecation, submission to orders of rank - 
all this is to be found as social morality in a crude form everywhere, even in the depths of 
the animal world - and only at this depth do we see the purpose of all these amiable 
precautions: one wishes to elude one's pursuers and be favoured in the pursuit of one's prey. 
For this reason the animals learn to master themselves and alter their form, so that many, 
for example, adapt their colouring to the colouring of their surroundings (by virtue of the so 
called ‘chromatic function’), pretend to be dead or assume the forms and colours of another 
animal or of sand, leaves, lichen, fungus (what English researchers designate ‘mimicry’). 
Thus the individual hides himself in the general concept ‘man’, or in society, or adapts 
himself to princes, classes, parties, opinions of his time and place: and all the subtle ways 
we have of appearing fortunate, grateful, powerful, enamoured have their easily 
discoverable parallels in the animal world. Even the sense for truth, which is really the sense 
for security, man has in common with the animals: one does not want to let oneself be 
deceived, does not want to mislead oneself, one hearkens mistrustfully to the promptings of 
one's own passions, one constrains oneself and lies in wait for oneself; the animal 


understands all this just as man does, with it too self-control springs from the sense for 
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what is real (from prudence). It likewise assesses the effect it produces upon the 
perceptions of other animals and from this learns to look back upon itself, to take itself 
objectively’, it too has its degree of self-knowledge. The animal assesses the movements of 
its friends and foes, it learns their peculiarities by heart, it prepares itself for them: it 
renounces war once and for all against individuals of a certain species, and can likewise 
divine from the way they approach that certain kinds of animals have peaceful and 
conciliatory intentions. The beginnings of justice, as of prudence, moderation, bravery - in 
short, of all we designate as the Socratic virtues, are animal: a consequence of that drive 
which teaches us to seek food and elude enemies. Now if we consider that even the highest 
human being has only become more elevated and subtle in the nature of his food and in his 
conception of what is inimical to him, it is not improper to describe the entire phenomenon 


of morality as animal.” (D, section 26) 


Can we then, in the light of this passage, describe human beings as merely more highly 
developed animals, animals with language? | believe so. Certainly, we find nothing here 
which sets morality above a behaviourism or the impulse of animals to preserve and 
protect themselves, to promote pleasure and utility and to negate displeasure and the 
dangerous. Morality is not here anything so grandiloquent as a “universal”. But, in any 


case, is becoming moral itself moral? Nietzsche thinks not: 


“To become moral is not in itself moral. - Subjection to morality can be slavish or vain or 


self-interested or resigned or gloomily enthusiastic or an act of despair, like subjection to a 


prince: in itself it is nothing moral.” (D, section 97) 
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So the human animal that has instigated civilisation by means of custom engages in a 
kind of self-deceptive shadow play with itself. It is not even necessarily moral to want to 
be moral. Much less is the moral grounded in any evident morality - something we may 
distinguish From, on the one hand, moral feelings and, on the other, moral concepts. In 
morality, truths and beliefs gain meaningful valuations and are then promoted as items 
of value in themselves, things to which all will prove their morality by obeisance to, and 
quite apart from the necessities of life and existence which carry on, hidden under the 
surface of the linguistically-Formed subject that is one of our most pre-eminent 
prevailing prejudices. In this, the need for meaning, and so to value and evaluate, seems 
more basic than any morality. Yet we erroneously focus on the wrong thing, taking 
idealised objects as gods and things before which we must bow, a kind of will to 
inferiority or will to obey. We desire something arbitrating over and above us. This is a 


grave error which Nietzsche openly criticizes: 


“Egoism against egoism. - How many there are who still conclude: ‘life could not be endured 
if there were no God! (or, as it is put among the idealists: ‘life could not be endured if its 
foundation lacked an ethical significance!') - therefore there must be a God (or existence 
must have an ethical significance)! The truth, however, is merely that he who is accustomed 
to these notions does not desire a life without them: that these notions may therefore be 
necessary to him and for his preservation - but what presumption it is to decree that 
whatever is necessary for my preservation must actually exist! As if my preservation were 
something necessary! How if others felt in the opposite way! if those two articles of faith 
were precisely the conditions under which they did not wish to live and under which they no 


longer found life worth living! - And that is how things are now!" (D, section 90) 
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“Morality” is increasingly looking like a self-deceptive scam, a Fictional imposition to 
satisfy us, a deliberate lie perpetrated for supposed higher moral ends - which in truth 
may be no more than our imagined pleasure and survival. What, after all, is more basic 
than a Feeling For pleasure and the will to survive? Yet if morality is an ideal that is not 
actual moral feelings and moral concepts, which are not the same thing, do these latter 
items have more to recommend them? At least, we might insist, there is something to 
them. Yet these, it seems to me, are not basic in any real sense either. There is a 
necessary emergence from deeper, more hidden and inscrutable things. Nietzsche puts 


it like this: 


“It is clear that moral feelings are transmitted in this way: children observe in adults 
inclinations for and aversions to certain actions and, as born apes, imitate these inclinations 
and aversions; in later life they find themselves full of these acquired and well-exercised 
affects and consider it only decent to try to account for and justify them. This ‘accounting’, 
however, has nothing to do with either the origin or the degree of intensity of the feeling: 
all one is doing is complying with the rule that, as a rational being, one has to have reasons 
for one's For and Against, and that they have to be adducible and acceptable reasons. To 
this extent the history of moral feelings is quite different from the history of moral 
concepts. The former are powerful before the action, the latter especially after the action 


in face of the need to pronounce upon it.” (D, section 34) 


This seems to me to be a basically sensible and good account. We are rational animals 
and must often give [what we think of as] good reasons for things; fundamentally we 
must account for things and answer the need for an account of our behaviour and our 


being in the world. But can these concepts or feelings be trusted? Are they “true”? 
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Concepts come and go and may change, this we have already noted. IF they are “true” 
then what is true changes with time and place as cultural anthropology demonstrates 
time and time again. As to Feelings: 

“’Trust your feelings! - But feelings are nothing final or original; behind feelings there stand 
judgments and evaluations which we inherit in the form of feelings (inclinations, aversions). 
The inspiration born of a feeling is the grandchild of a judgment - and often of a false 
judgment! - and in any event not a child of your own! To trust one's feelings - means to give 
more obedience to one's grandfather and grandmother and their grandparents than to the 


gods which are in us: our reason and our experience.” (D, section 35) 


And so we may indeed doubt if feelings are any more guides of an eternal moral truth 


than the ever-changeable concepts are! 


This, as part of my Nietzschean argument here, must lead to various observations about 
morality and moral judgments which come from book two of Daybreak in an anthological 
style. Here there are several key passages for an understanding of morality through 
Nietzschean eyes so | intend to stop making an argument out of his words and, instead, 
simply quote them and so allow them to be presented to the reader as thought for their 
own consideration. In this case, however, you will have the preceding thought and 
comments from this chapter to guide and prompt you as to where such thoughts might 
lead. IF you have been following along you will already have an outline of “the traditional 
picture”, which Nietzsche opposes, and several intuitions regarding the animal, drive- 
based, impulsive, self-organising creature that Nietzsche conceives us human beings to 


be who live in an amoral world about which we create many comforting and, in some 
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sense, necessary fictions for our easement and self-preservation. In the first of several 
selections of quotes From book two here, the Focus is on the questioning of morality as 


an answer to anything and of Nietzsche’s conception of the human being: 


“The oldest moral judgments. What really are our reactions to the behaviour of someone in 
our presence? - First of all, we see what there is in it for us - we regard it only from this point 
of view. We take this effect as the intention behind the behaviour - and finally we ascribe 
the harbouring of such intentions as a permanent quality of the person whose behaviour we 
are observing and thenceforth call him, for instance, 'a harmful person’. Threefold error! 
Threefold primeval blunder! Perhaps inherited from the animals and their power of 
judgment! Is the origin of all morality not to be sought in the detestable petty conclusions: 
‘what harms me is something evil (harmful in itself); what is useful to me is something good 
(beneficent and advantageous in itself); what harms me once or several times is the inimical 
as such and in itself; what is useful to me once or several times is the friendly as such and in 
itself’. O pudenda origo! Does that not mean; to imagine that the paltry, occasional, often 
chance relationship of another with ourselves is his essence and most essential being, and 
to assert that with the whole world and with himself he is capable only of those 
relationships we have experienced with him once or several times? And does there not 
repose behind this veritable folly the most immodest of all secret thoughts: that, because 
good and evil are measured according to our reactions, we ourselves must constitute the 


principle of the good?" - (D, section 102) 


“There are two kinds of deniers of morality. - 'To deny morality' - this can mean, first: to 
deny that the moral motives which men claim have inspired their actions really have done 


so - it is thus the assertion that morality consists of words and is among the coarser or more 
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subtle deceptions (especially self-deceptions) which men practise, and is perhaps so 
especially in precisely the case of those most famed for virtue. Then it can mean: to deny 
that moral judgments are based on truths. Here it is admitted that they really are motives 
of action, but that in this way it is errors which, as the basis of all moral judgment, impel 
men to their moral actions. This is my point of view: though | should be the last to deny that 
in very many cases there is some ground for suspicion that the other point of view - that is 
to say, the point of view of La Rochefoucauld and others who think like him - may also be 
justified and in any event of great general application. - Thus | deny morality as | deny 
alchemy, that is, | deny their premises: but | do not deny that there have been alchemists 
who believed in these premises and acted in accordance with them. - | also deny immorality: 
not that countless people feel themselves to be immoral, but that there is any true reason 
so to feel. It goes without saying that | do not deny - unless | am a fool — that many actions 
called immoral ought to be avoided and resisted, or that many called moral ought to be 
done and encouraged - but | think the one should be encouraged and the other avoided for 
other reasons than hitherto. We have to learn to think differently in order at last, perhaps 


very late on, to attain even more! to feel differently.” (D, section 103) 


“Our evaluations. - All actions may be traced back to evaluations, all evaluations are either 
original or adopted - the latter being by far the most common. Why do we adopt them? 
From fear - that is to say, we consider it more advisable to pretend they are our own - and 
accustom ourselves to this pretence, so that at length it becomes our own nature. Original 
evaluation: that is to say, to assess a thing according to the extent to which it pleases or 
displeases us alone and no one else — something excessively rare! - But must our evaluation 
of another, in which there lies the motive for our generally availing ourselves of his 


evaluation, at least not proceed from us, be our own determination? Yes, but we arrive at it 
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as children, and rarely learn to change our view; most of us are our whole lives long the 
fools of the way we acquired in childhood of judging our neighbours (their minds, rank, 
morality, whether they are exemplary or reprehensible) and of finding it necessary to pay 


homage to their evaluations.” (D, section 104) 


“Pseudo-egoism. - Whatever they may think and say about their ‘egoism', the great majority 
nonetheless do nothing for their ego their whole life long: what they do is done for the 
phantom of their ego which has formed itself in the heads of those around them and has 
been communicated to them; - as a consequence they all of them dwell in a fog of 
impersonal, semi-personal opinions, and arbitrary, as it were poetical evaluations, the one 
for ever in the head of someone else, and the head of this someone else again in the heads 
of others: a strange world of phantasms - which at the same time knows how to put on so 
sober an appearance! This fog of habits and opinions lives and grows almost independently 
of the people it envelops; it is in this fog that there lies the tremendous effect of general 
judgments about ‘man' - all these people, unknown to themselves, believe in the bloodless 
abstraction 'man', that is to say, in a fiction; and every alteration effected to this 
abstraction by the judgments of individual powerful figures (such as princes and 
philosophers) produces an extraordinary and grossly disproportionate effect on the great 
majority - all because no individual among this majority is capable of setting up a real ego, 
accessible to him and fathomed by him, in opposition to the general pale fiction and thereby 


annihilating it.” (D, section 105) 


“Against the definitions of the goal of morality. - Everywhere today the goal of morality is 
defined in approximately the following way: it is the preservation and advancement of 


mankind; but this definition is an expression of the desire for a formula, and nothing more. 
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Preservation of what? is the question one immediately has to ask. Advancement to what? Is 
the essential thing - the answer to this of what? and to what? not precisely what is left out 
of the formula? So what, then, can it contribute to any teaching of what our duty is that is 
not already, if tacitly and thoughtlessly, regarded in advance as fixed? Can one deduce from 
it with certainty whether what is to be kept in view is the longest possible existence of 
mankind? Or the greatest possible deanimalisation of mankind? How different the means, 
that is to say the practical morality, would have to be in these two cases! Suppose one 
wanted to bestow on mankind the highest degree of rationality possible to it: this would 
certainly not guarantee it the longest period of duration possible to it! Or suppose one 
conceived the attainment of mankind's ‘highest happiness' as being the to what and of 
what of morality: would one mean the highest degree of happiness that individual men 
could gradually attain to? Or a - necessarily incalculable - average-happiness which could 
finally be attained to by all? And why should the way to that have to be morality? Has 
morality not, broadly speaking, opened up such an abundance of sources of displeasure that 
one could say, rather, that with every refinement of morals mankind has hitherto become 
more discontented with himself, his neighbour and the lot of his existence? Did the hitherto 
most moral man not entertain the belief that the only justified condition of mankind in the 


face of morality was the profoundest misery?” (D, section 106) 


“A few theses. - Insofar as the individual is seeking happiness, one ought not to tender him 
any prescriptions as to the path to happiness: for individual happiness springs from one's 
own unknown laws, and prescriptions from without can only obstruct and hinder it. - The 
prescriptions called 'moral' are in truth directed against individuals and are in no way aimed 
at promoting their happiness. They have just as little to do with the ‘happiness and welfare 


of mankind' - a phrase to which is it in any case impossible to attach any distinct concepts, 
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let alone employ them as guiding stars on the dark ocean of moral aspirations. - It is not 
true, as prejudice would have it, that morality is more favourable to the evolution of reason 
than immorality is. - lt is not true that the unconscious goal in the evolution of every 
conscious being (animal, man, mankind, etc.) is its ‘highest happiness’: the case, on the 
contrary, is that every stage of evolution possesses a special and incomparable happiness 
neither higher nor lower but simply its own. Evolution does not have happiness in view, but 
evolution and nothing else. - Only if mankind possessed a universally recognised goal would 
it be possible to propose ‘thus and thus is the right course of action’: for the present there 
exists no such goal. It is thus irrational and trivial to impose the demands of morality upon 
mankind. - To recommend a goal to mankind is something quite different: the goal is then 
thought of as something which lies in our own discretion; supposing the recommendation 
appealed to mankind, it could in pursuit of it also impose upon itself a moral law, likewise at 
its own discretion. But up to now the moral law has been supposed to stand above our own 
likes and dislikes: one did not want actually to impose this law upon oneself, one wanted to 
take it from somewhere or discover it somewhere or have it commanded to one from 


somewhere.” (D, section 108) 


“Self-mastery and moderation and their ultimate motive . - | find no more than six 
essentially different methods of combating the vehemence of a drive. First, one can avoid 
opportunities for gratification of the drive, and through long and ever longer periods of 
non-gratification weaken it and make it wither away. Then, one can impose upon oneself 
strict regularity in its gratification: by thus imposing a rule upon the drive itself and 
enclosing its ebb and flood within firm time-boundaries, one has then gained intervals 
during which one is no longer troubled by it - and from there one can perhaps go over to the 


first method. Thirdly, one can deliberately give oneself over to the wild and unrestrained 
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gratification of a drive in order to generate disgust with it and with disgust to acquire a 
power over the drive: always supposing one does not do like the rider who rode his horse to 
death and broke his own neck in the process — which, unfortunately, is the rule when this 
method is attempted. Fourthly, there is the intellectual artifice of associating its 
gratification in general so firmly with some very painful thought that, after a little practice, 
the thought of its gratification is itself at once felt as very painful (as, for example, when 
the Christian accustoms himself to associating the proximity and mockery of the Devil with 
sexual enjoyment or everlasting punishment in Hell with a murder for revenge, or even 
when he thinks merely of the contempt which those he most respects would feel for him if 
he, for example, stole money; or, as many have done a hundred times, a person sets against 
a violent desire to commit suicide a vision of the grief and self-reproach of his friends and 
relations and therewith keeps himself suspended in life: - henceforth these ideas within him 
succeed one another as cause and effect) . The same method is also being employed when a 
man's pride, as for example in the case of Lord Byron or Napoleon, rises up and feels the 
domination of his whole bearing and the ordering of his reason by a single affect as an 
affront: from where there then arises the habit and desire to tyrannise over the drive and 
make it as it were gnash its teeth. (‘I refuse to be the slave of any appetite’, Byron wrote in 
his diary.) Fifthly, one brings about a dislocation of one's quanta of strength by imposing on 
oneself a particularly difficult and strenuous labour, or by deliberately subjecting oneself to 
a new stimulus and pleasure and thus directing one's thoughts and plays of physical forces 
into other channels. It comes to the same thing if one for the time being favours another 
drive, gives it ample opportunity for gratification and thus makes it squander that energy 
otherwise available to the drive which through its vehemence has grown burdensome. 
Some few will no doubt also understand how to keep in check the individual drive that 


wanted to play the master by giving all the other drives he knows of a temporary 
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encouragement and festival and letting them eat up all the food the tyrant wants to have 
for himself alone. Finally, sixth: he who can endure it and finds it reasonable to weaken and 
depress his entire bodily and physical organisation will naturally thereby also attain the 
goal of weakening an individual violent drive: as he does, for example, who, like the ascetic, 
starves his sensuality and thereby also starves and ruins his vigour and not seldom his 
reason as well. - Thus: avoiding opportunities, implanting regularity into the drive, 
engendering satiety and disgust with it and associating it with a painful idea (such as that 
of disgrace, evil consequences or offended pride), then dislocation of forces and finally a 
general weakening and exhaustion — these are the six methods: that one desires to combat 
the vehemence of a drive at all, however, does not stand within our own power; nor does 
the choice of any particular method; nor does the success or failure of this method. What is 
clearly the case is that in this entire procedure our intellect is only the blind instrument of 
another drive which is a rival of the drive whose vehemence is tormenting us: whether it be 
the drive to restfulness, or the fear of disgrace and other evil consequences, or love. While 
'we' believe we are complaining about the vehemence of a drive, at bottom it is one drive 
which is complaining about another; that is to say: for us to become aware that we are 
suffering from the vehemence of a drive presupposes the existence of another equally 
vehement or even more vehement drive, and that a struggle is in prospect in which our 


intellect is going to have to take sides.” (D, section 109) 


What do we learn from these early sections of book two of Daybreak about Nietzsche's 


conception of morality and the human being? We learn certainly not less than that: 


1. We act self-interestedly and unconsciously. 
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2. We take effects For intentions and ascribe too much to intention, taking chance for 
something more fixed and permanent. 

3. The origin of morality is to be found in a thing’s harm or usefulness to us. 

4. We make ourselves the measure - as if we could be such a thing! 

5. We are prisoners to our thinking yet must be freed even from thinking to do 
something even yet more profound - Feeling differently. 

6. Evaluating seems as basic as anything yet we feel the need to honour those 
evaluations in which we have been schooled - regardless of their efficaciousness or any 
problems they may cause for us individually. 

7. We believe in all kinds of baseless abstractions and Fictions such as “Humanity”. 

8. We desire Formulas for, and tabulations of, ourselves and our universe in order to act 
as if we have Found eternal answers to our questions as a result of a rational conception 
of our rationality. 

9. We talk about goals such as “happiness” or “duration” as good outcomes for human 
lives and posit morality as the means to such goals - when it is manifestly clear that 
morality often leads to the opposite of such outcomes. In Fact, there is no reason why 
being moral should lead either to happiness or our duration or why immorality should 
lead to their opposites. 

10. Individual happiness is not a matter of general prescription. 

11. Evolution does not have happiness as a goal, neither is it concerned with anything 
but more evolution. 

12. Human beings have up until now wanted to be commanded by something to which 
they wanted to imagine they could ascribe the requisite authority to be able to 


command us to begin with. This could be a God or some moral imperative. 
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13. Human beings are concatenations of drives, drives which can enlist the intellect to 
satisfy the rational aspect of ourselves in the furtherance of their nourishment or 
satisfaction. In this sense, we are not rational beings so much as beings with a rational 


Faculty, an apparatus for calculating and for creating justifications of actions and beliefs. 


In a second set of passages from book two of Daybreak Nietzsche presents a number of 
key sections dealing with language, subjectivity, the self and our experience. In them, he 
diagnoses yet more Faulty thinking as part of an overarching thesis that the human being 
is a self-deceptive creature that creates fictions at the most Fundamental of levels in 
order to reasonably justify a fictional image of itself. The question of morality is seen as 


a question about what “a human being” is: 


“The so-called ‘ego’. - Language and the prejudices upon which language is based are a 
manifold hindrance to us when we want to explain inner processes and drives: because of 
the fact, for example, that words really exist only for superlative degrees of these processes 
and drives; and where words are lacking, we are accustomed to abandon exact observation 
because exact thinking there becomes painful; indeed, in earlier times one involuntarily 
concluded that where the realm of words ceased the realm of existence ceased also. Anger, 
hatred, love, pity, desire, knowledge, joy, pain - all are names for extreme states: the milder, 
middle degrees, not to speak of the lower degrees which are continually in play, elude us, 
and yet it is they which weave the web of our character and our destiny. These extreme 
outbursts - and even the most moderate conscious pleasure or displeasure, while eating 
food or hearing a note, is perhaps, rightly understood, an extreme outburst - very often rend 
the web apart, and then they constitute violent exceptions, no doubt usually consequent on 


built- up congestions: - and, as such, how easy it is for them to mislead the observer! No less 
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easy than it is for them to mislead the person in whom they occur. We are none of us that 
which we appear to be in accordance with the states for which alone we have 
consciousness and words, and consequently praise and blame; those cruder outbursts of 
which alone we are aware make us misunderstand ourselves, we draw a conclusion on the 
basis of data in which the exceptions outweigh the rule, we misread ourselves in this 
apparently most intelligible of handwriting on the nature of our self. Our opinion of 
ourselves, however, which we have arrived at by this erroneous path, the so-called ‘ego’, is 
thenceforth a fellow worker in the construction of our character and our destiny.” - (D, 


section 115) 


“The unknown world of the ‘subject’. - That which, from the earliest times to the present 
moment, men have found so hard to understand is their ignorance of themselves! Not only 
in regard to good and evil, but in regard to what is much more essential! The primeval 
delusion still lives on that one knows, and knows quite precisely in every case, how human 
action is brought about. Not only 'God, who sees into the heart’, not only the doer who 
premeditates his deed - no, everyone else too is in no doubt that he understands what is 
essentially involved in the process of action in every other person. ‘| know what | want, 
what | have done, | am free and responsible for it, | hold others responsible, | can call by its 
name every moral possibility and every inner motion which precedes action; you may act as 
you will in this matter | understand myself and understand you all!' - that is how everyone 
formerly thought, that is how almost everyone still thinks. Socrates and Plato, in this regard 
great doubters and admirable innovators, were nonetheless innocently credulous in regard 
to that most fateful of prejudices, that profoundest of errors, that ‘right knowledge must 
be followed by right action’ - in this principle they were still the heirs of the universal 


madness and presumption that there exists knowledge as to the essential nature of an 
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action. ‘For it would be terrible if insight into the nature of right action were not followed 
by right action' - this is the only kind of proof these great men deemed necessary for 
demonstrating the truth of this idea, the opposite seemed to them crazy and unthinkable - 
and yet this opposite is precisely the naked reality demonstrated daily and hourly from time 
immemorial! Is the 'terrible' truth not that no amount of knowledge about an act ever 
suffices to ensure its performance, that the space between knowledge and action has never 
yet been bridged even in one single instance? Actions are never what they appear to us to 
be! We have expended so much labour on learning that external things are not as they 
appear to us to be - very well! the case is the same with the inner world! Moral actions are 
in reality 'something other than that'- more we cannot say: and all actions are essentially 
unknown. The opposite was and is the universal belief: we have the oldest realism against 
us; up to now mankind has thought: ‘an action is what it appears to us to be’. (In re-reading 
these words a very express passage of Schopenhauer occurs to me which | shall here adduce 
as evidence that he too remained an adherent of this moral realism, and did so without the 
slightest compunction: ' Each one of us is truly a competent and perfectly moral judge, with 
an exact Knowledge of good and evil, holy in loving good and abhorring evil - each of us is 
all this insofar as it is not our actions but those of others which are under investigation and 
we have merely to approve or disapprove, while the burden of performance rests on others' 
shoulders. Consequently, everyone can, as a confessor, wholly and completely deputise for 


God.')” (D, section 116) 


“In prison. - My eyes, however strong or weak they may be, can see only a certain distance, 
and it is within the space encompassed by this distance that | live and move, the line of this 
horizon constitutes my immediate fate, in great things and small, from which | cannot 


escape. Around every being there is described a similar concentric circle, which has a mid- 
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point and is peculiar to him. Our ears enclose us within a comparable circle, and so does our 
sense of touch. Now, it is by these horizons, within which each of us encloses his senses as if 
behind prison walls, that we measure the world, we say that this is near and that far, this is 
big and that small, this is hard and that soft: this measuring we call sensation - and it is all 
of it an error! According to the average quantity of experiences and excitations possible to 
us at any particular point of time one measures one's life as being short or long, poor or 
rich, full or empty: and according to the average human life one measures that of all other 
creatures - all of it an error! If our eyes were a hundredfold sharper, man would appear to us 
tremendously tall; it is possible, indeed, to imagine organs by virtue of which he would be 
felt as immeasurable. On the other hand, organs could be so constituted that whole solar 
systems were viewed contracted and packed together like a single cell: and to beings of an 
opposite constitution a cell of the human body could present itself, in motion, construction 
and harmony, as a solar system. The habits of our senses have woven us into lies and 
deception of sensation: these again are the basis of all our judgments and ‘knowledge’ - 
there is absolutely no escape, no back way or bypath into the real world! We sit within our 
net, we spiders, and whatever we may catch in it, we can catch nothing at all except that 


which allows itself to be caught in precisely our net.” (D, section 117) 


“Experience and invention . - However far a man may go in self knowledge, nothing 
however can be more incomplete than his image of the totality of drives which constitute 
his being. He can scarcely name even the cruder ones: their number and strength, their ebb 
and flood, their play and counterplay among one another, and above all the laws of their 
nutriment remain wholly unknown to him. This nutriment is therefore a work of chance: our 
daily experiences throw some prey in the way of now this, now that drive, and the drive 


seizes it eagerly; but the coming and going of these events as a whole stands in no rational 
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relationship to the nutritional requirements of the totality of the drives: so that the 
outcome will always be twofold - the starvation and stunting of some and the overfeeding 
of others. Every moment of our lives sees some of the polyp-arms of our being grow and 
others of them wither, all according to the nutriment which the moment does or does not 
bear with it. Our experiences are, as already said, all in this sense means of nourishment, 
but the nourishment is scattered indiscriminately without distinguishing between the 
hungry and those already possessing a superfluity. And as a consequence of this chance 
nourishment of the parts, the whole, fully grown polyp will be something just as accidental 
as its growth has been. To express it more clearly: suppose a drive finds itself at the point at 
which it desires gratification - or exercise of its strength, or discharge of its strength, or the 
saturation of an emptiness - these are all metaphors-: it then regards every event of the day 
with a view to seeing how it can employ it for the attainment of its goal; whether a man is 
moving, or resting or angry or reading or speaking or fighting or rejoicing, the drive will in 
its thirst as it were taste every condition into which the man may enter, and as a rule will 
discover nothing for itself there and will have to wait and go on thirsting: in a little while it 
will grow faint, and after a couple of days or months of non-gratification it will wither away 
like a plant without rain. Perhaps this cruelty perpetrated by chance would be more vividly 
evident if all the drives were as much in earnest as is hunger, which is not content with 
dream food; but most of the drives, especially the so-called moral ones, do precisely this - if 
my supposition is allowed that the meaning and value of our dreams is precisely to 
compensate to some extent for the chance absence of ‘nourishment’ during the day. Why 
was the dream of yesterday full of tenderness and tears, that of the day before yesterday 
humorous and exuberant, an earlier dream adventurous and involved in a continuous 
gloomy searching? Why do | in this dream enjoy indescribable beauties of music, why do | in 


another soar and fly with the joy of an eagle up to distant mountain peaks? These 
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inventions, which give scope and discharge to our drives to tenderness or humorousness or 
adventurousness or to our desire for music and mountains - and everyone will have his own 
more striking examples to hand - are interpretations of nervous stimuli we receive while we 
are asleep, very free, very arbitrary interpretations of the motions of the blood and 
intestines, of the pressure of the arm and the bedclothes, of the sounds made by church 
bells, weather cocks, night-revellers and other things of the kind. That this text, which is in 
general much the same on one night as on another, is commented on in such varying ways, 
that the inventive reasoning faculty imagines today a cause for the nervous stimuli so very 
different from the cause it imagined yesterday, though the stimuli are the same: the 
explanation of this is that today's prompter of the reasoning faculty was different from 
yesterday's - a different drive wanted to gratify itself, to be active, to exercise itself, to 
refresh itself, to discharge itself - today this drive was at high flood, yesterday it was a 
different drive that was in that condition. - Waking life does not have this freedom of 
interpretation possessed by the life of dreams, it is less inventive and unbridled - but do | 
have to add that when we are awake our drives likewise do nothing but interpret nervous 
stimuli and, according to their requirements, posit their 'causes'? that there is no essential 
difference between waking and dreaming? That when we compare very different stages of 
culture we even find that freedom of waking interpretation in the one is in no way inferior 
to the freedom exercised in the other while dreaming? that our moral judgments and 
evaluations too are only images and fantasies based on a physiological process unknown to 
us, a kind of acquired language for designating certain nervous stimuli ? that all our so 
called consciousness is a more or less fantastic commentary on an unknown, perhaps 
unknowable, but felt text? - Take some trifling experience. Suppose we were in the market 
place one day and we noticed someone laughing at us as we went by: this event will signify 


this or that to us according to whether this or that drive happens at that moment to be at 
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its height in us - and it will be a quite different event according to the kind of person we are. 
One person will absorb it like a drop of rain, another will shake it from him like an insect, 
another will try to pick a quarrel, another will examine his clothing to see if there is 
anything about it that might give rise to laughter, another will be led to reflect on the 
nature of laughter as such, another will be glad to have involuntarily augmented the 
amount of cheerfulness and sunshine in the world - and in each case a drive has gratified 
itself, whether it be the drive to annoyance or to combativeness or to reflection or to 
benevolence. This drive seized the event as its prey: why precisely this one? Because, thirsty 
and hungry, it was lying in wait. - One day recently at eleven o'clock in the morning a man 
suddenly collapsed right in front of me as if struck by lightning, and all the women in the 
vicinity screamed aloud; | myself raised him to his feet and attended to him until he had 
recovered his speech - during this time not a muscle of my face moved and | felt nothing, 
neither fear nor sympathy, but | did what needed doing and went coolly on my way. 
Suppose someone had told me the day before that tomorrow at eleven o'clock in the 
morning a man would fall down beside me in this fashion - | would have suffered every kind 
of anticipatory torment, would have spent a sleepless night, and at the decisive moment 
instead of helping the man would perhaps have done what he did. For in the meantime all 
possible drives would have had time to imagine the experience and to comment on it. - 
What then are our experiences? Much more that which we put into them than that which 
they already contain! Or must we go so far as to say: in themselves they contain nothing? To 
experience is to invent?’ - (D, section 119) 

“"Cause and effect’. - In this mirror - and our intellect is a mirror - something is taking place 
that exhibits regularity, a certain thing always succeeds another certain thing - this we call, 


when we perceive it and want to call it something, cause and effect — we fools! As though 
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we had here understood something or other, or could understand it! For we have seen 
nothing but pictures of ‘causes and effects’! And it is precisely this pictorialness that makes 
impossible an insight into a more essential connection than that of mere succession.” (D, 


section 121) 


“Purposes in nature. - The impartial investigator who pursues the history of the eye and the 
forms it has assumed among the lowest creatures, who demonstrates the whole step-by- 
step evolution of the eye, must arrive at the great conclusion that vision was not the 
intention behind the creation of the eye, but that vision appeared, rather, after chance had 
put the apparatus together. A single instance of this kind - and ‘purposes' fall away like 


scales from the eyes!” (D, section 122) 


“Rationality. - How did rationality arrive in the world? Irrationally, as might be expected: by 
a chance accident. If we want to know what that chance accident was we shall have to 


guess it, as one guesses the answer to a riddle.” (D, section 123) 


“What is willing! - We laugh at him who steps out of his room at the moment when the sun 
steps out of its room, and then says: ‘I will that the sun shall rise’; and at him who cannot 
stop a wheel, and says: ‘I will that it shall roll’; and at him who is thrown down in wrestling, 
and says: ' here | lie, but | will lie here!’ But, all laughter aside, are we ourselves ever acting 


any differently whenever we employ the expression: 'I will'?' (D, section 124) 


A summary of the salient points of these previous passages runs something as Follows: 
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1. Language is a deceptive tool not most amenable to self-reporting on inner processes 
and drives. Indeed, Nietzsche can say we are not as we appear linguistically to be or that, 
in other words, we are a Fiction — and, due to the contingency of language, could be no 
other. 

2. We lack self-knowledge, particularly that which might take us from knowledge of an 
act to the act itself. No action is what it appears to be and all actions are essentially 
unknown. 

3. We are stuck in the habits of our senses For good or ill, misinformed by our sensations 
From which any and all knowledge must come. This does not give us the right to claim 
access to a ‘real world’. 

4. Human beings do not understand the concatenation of drives that make them up. As a 
consequence, their nourishment is essentially a matter of chance or, at least, of a 
process not rationally understood. 

5. Drives require real nourishment if they are to thrive and so wither if they are not 
nourished. 

6. Drives interpret nervous stimuli - whether we are awake or asleep. Since such drives 
are essentially unconscious this shouldn’t make any difference to them anyway. 
Nietzsche argues that in dreams nourishment may take place which hasn’t taken place 
while we are awake. 

7. Moral judgments and evaluations are physiological processes whose precise 
explanations are strictly unknown to us but for which we, nevertheless, posit causes 
anyway due to our rational requirements. 

8. Consequently, our consciousness is ‘fantastic commentary’ on the felt text of an 


unknown, and perhaps unknowable, self. 
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9. Our experiences are much more what we make of them than what they themselves 
contain. They may even be invention in their meaning or sense, another kind of ongoing 
commentary and Fiction. 

10. The intellect is a mirror and, as such, offers no essential connection between things 
beyond a perfunctory succession of events. 

11. Nature knows nothing of purposes. 

12. Rationality came into being irrationally, by chance accident. 

13. Willing is nothing more than a rational connection between a state we regard 
ourselves as being in and an external event or outcome. It has meaning For us but no 


authority outside of us. In effect, it is a useful Fiction. 


Finally, in this section of the chapter, | bring forward a third set of quotations from book 
two of Nietzsche’s Daybreak. These passages address freedom, motive, purpose and will, 
Further extrapolating on the human being in an analysis of consequence for thought 


about morality: 


“On the 'realm of freedom’. - We can think many, many more things than we can do or 
experience - that is to say, our thinking is superficial and content with the surface; indeed, it 
does not notice that it is the surface. If our intellect had evolved strictly in step with our 
strength and the extent to which we exercise our strength, the dominant principle of our 
thinking would be that we can understand only that which we can do - if understanding is 
possible at all. A man is thirsty and cannot get water, but the pictures his thought produces 
bring water ceaselessly before his eyes, as though nothing were easier to procure - the 
superficial and easily satisfied character of the intellect cannot grasp the actual need and 


distress, and yet it feels superior; it is proud of being able to do more, to run faster, to be at 
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its goal almost in a twinkling - and thus it is that the realm of thought appears to be, in 
comparison with the realm of action, willing and experience, a realm of freedom: while in 


reality it is, as aforesaid, only a realm of surfaces and self-satisfaction.” (D, section 125) 


“Dream and responsibility. - You are willing to assume responsibility for everything! Except, 
that is, for your dreams! What miserable weakness, what lack of consistent courage! 
Nothing is more your own than your dreams! Nothing more your own work! Content, form, 
duration, performer, spectator - in these comedies you are all of this yourself! And it is 
precisely here that you rebuff and are ashamed of yourselves, and even Oedipus, the wise 
Oedipus, derived consolation from the thought that we cannot help what we dream! From 
this | conclude that the great majority of mankind must be conscious of having abominable 
dreams. If it were otherwise, how greatly this nocturnal poetising would have been 
exploited for the enhancement of human arrogance! - Do | have to add that the wise 
Oedipus was right, that we really are not responsible for our dreams - but just as little for 
our waking life, and that the doctrine of freedom of will has human pride and feeling of 
power for its father and mother? Perhaps | say this too often: but at least that does not 


make it an error.” (D, section 128) 


“Alleged conflict of motives. - One speaks of a ‘conflict of motives’, but designates with this 
phrase a conflict which is not one of motives. That is to say: before an act there step into 
our reflective consciousness one after another the consequences of various acts all of which 
we believe we can perform, and we compare these consequences. We believe we have 
resolved upon an act when we have decided that its consequences will be more favourable 
than those of any other; before reaching this conclusion we often honestly torment 


ourselves on account of the great difficulty of divining what the consequences will be, of 
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seeing all their implications, and of being certain we have included them all without 
omission: so that the result obtained still has to be divided by chance. Indeed, to come to 
the worst difficulty: all these consequences, so hard to determine individually, now have to 
be weighed against one another on the same scales; but usually it happens that, on account 
of the differences in the quality of all these possible consequences, we lack the scales and 


the weights for this casuistry of advantage. 


Supposing, however, we got through that too, and chance had placed on our scales 
consequences that admit of being weighed against one another: we would then in fact 
possess in our picture of the consequences of a certain action a motive for performing this 
action - yes! One motive! But at the moment when we finally do act, our action is often 
enough determined by a different species of motives than the species here under discussion, 
those involved in our ‘picture of the consequences’. What here comes into play is the way 
we habitually expend our energy; or some slight instigation from a person whom we fear or 
honour or love; or our indolence, which prefers to do what lies closest to hand; or an 
excitation of our imagination brought about at the decisive moment by some immediate, 
very trivial event; quite incalculable physical influences come into play; caprice and 
waywardness come into play; some emotion or other happens quite by chance to leap forth: 
in short, there come into play motives in part unknown to us, in part known very ill, which 
we can never take account of beforehand. Probably a struggle takes place between these 
as well, a battling to and fro, a rising and falling of the scales - and this would be the actual 
conflict of motives’: - something quite invisible to us of which we would be quite 
unconscious. | have calculated the consequences and the outcomes and in doing so have set 
one very essential motive in the battle-line - but | have not set up this battle-line itself, nor 


can | even see it: the struggle itself is hidden from me, and likewise the victory as victory; 
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for, though | certainly learn what | finally do, | do not learn which motive has therewith 
actually proved victorious. But we are accustomed to exclude all these unconscious 
processes from the accounting and to reflect on the preparation for an act only to the 
extent that it is conscious: and we thus confuse conflict of motives with comparison of the 
possible consequences of different actions - a confusion itself very rich in consequences and 


one highly fateful for the evolution of morality! (D, section 129) 


“Purposes? Will? - We have accustomed ourselves to believe in the existence of two realms, 
the realm of purposes and will and the realm of chance; in the latter everything happens 
senselessly, things come to pass without anyone's being able to say why or wherefore. - We 
stand in fear of this mighty realm of the great cosmic stupidity, for in most cases we 
experience it only when it falls like a slate from the roof on to that other world of purposes 
and intentions and strikes some treasured purpose of ours dead. This belief in the two 
realms is a primeval romance and fable: we clever dwarfs, with our will and purposes, are 
oppressed by those stupid, arch-stupid giants, chance accidents, overwhelmed and often 
trampled to death by them - but in spite of all that we would not like to be without the 
harrowing poetry of their proximity, for these monsters often arrive when our life, involved 
as it is in the spider's web of purposes, has become too tedious or too filled with anxiety, 
and provide us with a sublime diversion by for once breaking the web - not that these 
irrational creatures would do so intentionally! Or even notice they had done so! But their 
coarse bony hands tear through our net as if it were air. The Greeks called this realm of the 
incalculable and of sublime eternal narrow- mindedness Moira, and set it around their gods 
as the horizon beyond which they could neither see nor exert influence: it is an instance of 
that secret defiance of the gods encountered among many peoples - one worships them, 


certainly, but one keeps in one's hand a final trump to be used against them; as when the 
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Indians and Persians think of them as being dependent on the sacrifice of mortals, so that in 
the last resort mortals can let the gods go hungry or even starve them to death; or when 
the harsh, melancholy Scandinavian creates the notion of a coming ‘twilight of the gods' 
and thus enjoys a silent revenge in retaliation for the continual fear his evil gods produce in 


him. 


Christianity, whose basic feeling is neither Indian nor Persian nor Greek nor Scandinavian, 
acted differently: it bade us to worship the spirit of power in the dust and even to kiss the 
dust itself - the sense of this being that that almighty ‘realm of stupidity’ was not as stupid 
as it looked, that it was we, rather, who were stupid in failing to see that behind it there 
stood our dear God who, though his ways were dark, strange and crooked, would in the end 
‘bring all to glory’. This new fable of a loving god who had hitherto been mistaken for a race 
of giants or for Moira and who himself span out purposes and nets more refined even than 
those produced by our own understanding - so that they had to seem incomprehensible, 
indeed unreasonable to it - this fable represented so bold an inversion and so daring a 
paradox that the ancient world, grown over-refined, could not resist it, no matter how mad 
and contradictory the thing might sound; for, between ourselves, there was a contradiction 
in it: if our understanding cannot divine the understanding and the purposes of God, whence 
did it divine this quality of its understanding? and this quality of God's understanding? - In 
more recent times men have in fact come seriously to doubt whether the slate that falls 
from the roof was really thrown down by ‘divine love'- and have again begun to go back to 
the old romance of giants and dwarfs. Let us therefore learn, because it is high time we did 
so: in our supposed favoured realm of purposes and reason the giants are likewise the 


rulers! 
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And our purposes and our reason are not dwarfs but giants! And our nets are just as often 
and just as roughly broken by us ourselves as they are by slates from the roof! And all is not 
purpose that is called purpose, and even less is all will that is called will! And if you want to 
conclude from this: 'so there is only one realm, that of chance accidents and stupidity?’ - one 
will have to add: yes, perhaps there is only one realm, perhaps there exists neither will nor 
purposes, and we have only imagined them. Those iron hands of necessity which shake the 
dice-box of chance play their game for an infinite length of time: so that there have to be 
throws which exactly resemble purposiveness and rationality of every degree. Perhaps our 
acts of will and our purposes are nothing but just such throws - and we are only too limited 
and too vain to comprehend our extreme limitedness: which consists in the fact that we 
ourselves shake the dice-box with iron hands, that we ourselves in our most intentional 
actions do no more than play the game of necessity. Perhaps! - To get out of this perhaps 
one would have to have been already a guest in the underworld and beyond all surfaces, sat 


at Persephone's table and played dice with the goddess herself.” (D, section 130) 


“Distant prospect. - If only those actions are moral which are performed for the sake of 
another and only for his sake, as one definition has it, then there are no moral actions! If 
only those actions are moral which are performed out of freedom of will, as another 
definition says, then there are likewise no moral actions! - What is it then which is so named 
and which in any event exists and wants explaining? It is the effects of certain intellectual 
mistakes. - And supposing one freed oneself from these errors, what would become of 
‘moral actions' ? - By virtue of these errors we have hitherto accorded certain actions a 
higher value than they possess: we have segregated them from the ‘egoistic' and ‘unfree’ 
actions. If we now realign them with the latter, as we shall have to do, we shall certainly 


reduce their value (the value we feel they possess) , and indeed shall do so to an unfair 
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degree, because the ‘egoistic' and ‘unfree’ actions were hitherto evaluated too low on 
account of their supposed profound and intrinsic difference. - Will they from then on be 
performed less often because they are now valued less highly? - Inevitably! At least for a 
good length of time, as long as the balance of value-feelings continues to be affected by the 
reaction of former errors! But our counter-reckoning is that we shall restore to men their 
goodwill towards the actions decried as egoistic and restore to these actions their value - 
we shall deprive them of their bad conscience! And since they have hitherto been by far the 
most frequent actions, and will continue to be so for all future time, we thus remove from 
the entire aspect of action and life its evil appearance! This is a very significant result! When 


man no longer regards himself as evil he ceases to be so!" (D, section 148) 


A summary of these latest sections From Daybreak runs as Follows: 


1. Thinking is superficial, self-satisfied and content with surfaces. Its appearance as 
relatively Free is deceptive. It is indeed questionable if thinking ever or even results in 
“understanding”. 

2. Conscious and unconscious thinking, waking and dreaming, are no different, even 
though one seems conscious and the other unconscious. We invent Freedom of will in 
the waking world out of human pride and for a Feeling of power. 

3. It is not possible For us to divine motives in things for there are a million actions of 
chance we can never anticipate. Comparison of consequences is nothing to do with 
motives even if it might provide a Future motivation. 

4. We have come to believe in a realm of purpose and will and a realm of chance. This 


duo of kingdoms satiate our need to Feel we can purposely affect things and also satiate 
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our need for that which we do not control thus stopping things being too determined or 
a matter of our deliberations alone [which creates stakes]. 

5. The realm of chance is the realm which we think we cannot understand — in 
contradistinction to the realm of will and purpose which we think we can understand. 
But how do we come to the conclusion we can understand one and not the other? With 
what kind of understanding do we claim to understand? 

6. It may well be that there is no realm of will and purpose - but only a realm of chance. 
What if we are too limited even to divine our own limitations? Perhaps what we call 
‘intention’ or ‘purpose’ is no more than necessity. 

7. If moral action is purely selfless then there is no moral action. 

8. IF moral action is done from strictly free will then there is no moral action. 

9. Egoistic and ‘unfree’ actions are regarded more poorly than free and ‘selfless’ ones, an 
unjustifiable moral imposition. 

10. The main issue at the bottom of morality is that of VALUE. Hence Nietzsche’s own 
project accelerated in the direction of a revaluation of all values after Daybreak. 

11. Valuing is determined according to a scheme that utilizes our rationality. But why 
should our values be themselves rational apart from our need to have values we can 
rationally justify? Why according to this rationality rather than that one? 

12. Changing our values would change our morality - and this would change us. 

13. Human beings will no longer be evil when they cannot think of themselves as such - 


which suggests they only ever are because they can. It is the shape of our thinking. 


| have covered Nietzsche’s thoughts on morality, the moral world, the moral self, and 
moral actions at some length in this section of the chapter and there is a lot to take in. 


We are left, at the end of this First conversation with this most interpretational of 
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thinkers, with a lot more that we don’t know than that we do know. We have also had 
cause to highlight the necessary thinking - about us, about who we are, how we think, 
what kind of world we live in - that would enable morality to gain a foothold in our 
reality. Nietzsche stands opposed to this, at least in terms of what | have broadly termed 
‘the traditional picture’, and finds a human being who has drives and faculties but no 
rational core at the centre that is directing operations, and who lives in a world of chance 
and necessity rather than rationality and morality. So it is not that Nietzsche finds a 
human being that does things for reasons, not least moral ones; it is more that Nietzsche 
finds a self-assumed rational animal often subject to self-deceptions and useful fictions 
and prey to drives they neither know the movements of nor the reasons for their 
movements - if drives even have reasons rather than simple hunger and a need to be 
nourished. Nietzsche finds a human being that covers over what it does not, and perhaps 
cannot, know with imaginative constructions that may often be said to go far beyond 
what can be justified of them. At the end of this particular conversation with him in this 
part of the chapter, it is not clear that we can say there is a basis beyond certain 
contingent ways we have lived until now for any “morality” at all. 

| now begin a second conversation with Friedrich Nietzsche. In the previous section of 
this chapter | covered several quotes which question the notion of morality, certainly in 
the external world, at all. The question "Does morality even exist?” was seen to be a valid 
question in the light of the thoughts that Nietzsche was thinking. In this section | want 
to focus more on Nietzsche’s later thinking [in the earlier section there was an emphasis 
in the main on the earlier books Human, All Too Human and Daybreak] in which he has 
come to the conclusion that the main issue is one of VALUES. Nietzsche, indeed, 


concludes that human thinking is often nothing other than self-deceptive and what is 
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needed is a REVALUATION OF ALL VALUES. This, it seems possible from a reconstruction 
of his last days before his Fall into insensibility, was to be the possible title of a Future 
book or maybe of a larger project encompassing books he actually did write such as 
Twilight of the Idols or The Anti-Christ as well as Future others. At any rate, in his Nachlass, 
the notes From his notebooks that his sister and others of her helpers [if we may not be 
more correct to regard these as incompetent meddlers] put out after his death titled 
The Will to Power, another possible Future book title, we Find a collection of notes which 
deal with such a revaluation. [For reference, readers should note that The Will to Power 
is not, in any sense, a “book by Nietzsche”. Its contents are artificial collections of notes 
written by Nietzsche and constructed in the book according to a scheme not of his 
choosing. Their worth, then, is in the contents of the notes rather than their 


arrangement and always in dialogue with things Nietzsche published for himself.] 


In this section | will therefore concentrate on the notes from part one of book 3 of 
Walter Kaufmann’s critical edition of The Will to Power which is titled “Principles of a 
New Evaluation”. In it, Nietzsche discusses any number of connected subjects that deal 
with his theory of the human being known as “the will to power” which | will selectively 
quote and comment upon with a view to attenuating my discussion here in the direction 
of MEANING and VALUE as key animators of the human being, things that lie behind, and 
so before, any notion of “morality” at all. In this, | do neither confuse morality with moral 
concepts nor moral Feelings, neither of which are, in any case, sufficient in themselves to 
account for morality more Fully understood. Fundamentally, Nietzsche believes that 
HOW we think affects WHAT we think. Should he conclude that how we think is not what 
we think it is then there are major consequences for morality as we shall see. [Morality, 


that is, is a thing that could only exist, and come up for, a certain kind of being with a 
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certain kind of life which initiated a certain kind of thinking.] We get an inkling of this in 


the First note of book 3 of The Will to Power (note 466) where Nietzsche writes: 


“It is not the victory of science that distinguishes our nineteenth century, but the victory of 


scientific method over science.” 


Here “method”, the ‘how’ of thinking, has come to assume a dominant position as 
Nietzsche thinks about thinking. Indeed, as Nietzsche parses this such ‘thinking about 
thinking’ has come to dominate the conversation in general “as virtually philosophy 
itself”, as he notes of Auguste Comte in note 467. But in note 469 he writes the 
Following suggestive thought in a note which geneaologises how we have come to our 


current “methodical” position: 


“At bottom, it has been an aesthetic taste that has hindered mankind most: it believed in 
the picturesque effect of truth, it demanded of the man of knowledge that he should 


produce a powerful effect on the imagination.” 


As | read this section of the note it leads me to think of ‘the truth’ as ‘the beautiful’ and 
an aesthetic desire, if not a predilection, in human beings For that which is true to also be 
aesthetically pleasing. This obviously is of moral consequence in that what is true about 
morality, should we think it is to be the true, which seems a common enough 
observation, must then also be pleasing in this aesthetic sense. Yet one must then of 
course ask why the moral must be beautiful, either in an a priori sense or even at all. 
Here we should then note that Nietzsche says this “aesthetic sense” has “hindered” us 


and, in the light of the question | just raised, we can see why. The notion that ‘truth 
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should be picturesque’ is a prejudice and one by which we deceive ourselves. IF the moral 
is then also the true, and if the true must be the beautiful, our desire For beauty gives us 
Faulty apparatus with which to divine either truth or morality. We are left only with what 
we call beautiful which may, in fact, easily be neither true nor moral except by our own 
standards of beauty. In short, this aesthetic sense leads us astray and a startling or 
beautiful image which has a powerful effect on the imagination is a very poor star to 


steer by. 


But then what stars are there to steer by? It may be observed that in very many human 
beings there has been a will to system, something Nietzsche will disdain in his published 


works, for example in Twilight of the Idols where he states: 


“| distrust all systematizers and stay out of their way. The will to a system is a lack of 


integrity.” 


Meanwhile, in a very interesting collection of thoughts in The Will to Power under the 
heading “The Epistemological Starting Point” Nietzsche begins with the Following 


thought: 


“Profound aversion to reposing once and for all in any one total view of the world. 
Fascination of the opposing point of view: refusal to be deprived of the stimulus of the 


enigmatic.” 


Here Nietzsche seems to refuse the notion of deciding that the world is one way, 


something we inevitably build out into a system, and then acting is if that problem is 
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done with, solved, brought to its final conclusion. Instead, he Finds it better for thinking, 
better as an epistemological starting point, if we refuse to do this and, instead, keep 
ourselves open to the stimulus of opposing or enigmatic thoughts. Therefore, it is 


entirely understandable that he goes on to say in note 471 that: 


“The presupposition that things are, at bottom, ordered so morally that human reason must 


be justified— is an ingenuous presupposition and a piece of naivete.” 


He diagnoses this as an aftereffect of belief in God as truth’s guarantor. But Nietzsche is 
also very much a thinker about the human being, about what human being consists in, 
what it involves, how people are people. This was a concern of Enlightenment thinkers 
before Nietzsche but he comes to very different conclusions to many of them and to the 
mainstream direction of travel which they participated in and maintained. Nietzsche 
problematizes such thinking and often flatly denies that we can know what it says we 
know. Nietzsche, in fact, is not afraid to say the ultimate heresy to the Enlightenment 
thinker obsessed with amassing knowledge: he is not afraid to say that we don’t, even 


can’t, know. Note 472 is such an example: 


“Contradiction of the alleged ‘facts of consciousness.’ Observation is a thousand times more 


difficult, error perhaps a condition of observation in general.” 


The latter part of that thought is one Nietzsche repeats elsewhere - and will again 
throughout these “principles of a new evaluation”. It is a pregnant thought, the notion 
that human thinking might be based in error. It leads to the notion that our thinking is 


merely utilitarian and pragmatic, a tool for our own prosperity and survival, a divining of 
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ways, means and rules which, for all we know, never once attain to anything called 
“truth” but which are simply sufficiently useful that the vagaries of the world do not 
make them useless to us. Perhaps, in this light, our thinking slips between the cracks of 
what is true, never once coming into contact with it, but is not sufficiently untrue that it 
causes US sO many problems that it ceases to work. That we can maintain certain 
thoughts in the face of the world is, after all, surely a demonstration of their simple 
utility in any case? Yet this is to say that our truth is ours, is always ours and that that is 
much of what we can usefully know about it. That we can negotiate the world with it, 
however, says neither that it is true nor that it is moral. It says only that, from a certain 
point of view, it works where “to work” means to aid us in achieving the things we set 
out to achieve which is to increase our power. But what Nietzsche makes clear in the 
earlier doubt he expresses in the First part of note 472 is that observing how we arrive at 
our thought is a thousand times more difficult than it has been imagined. And that it has, 


in Fact, been imagined! 


However, here at this “epistemological starting point” there are even more problems. 
For example, can the intellect criticise itself - by means of the very intellect which it aims 


to criticise itself with? Nietzsche thinks not: 


“The intellect cannot criticize itself, simply because it cannot be compared with other 
species of intellect and because its capacity to know would be revealed only in the presence 
of ‘true reality,’ i.e., because in order to criticize the intellect we should have to be a higher 
being with ‘absolute knowledge.’ This presupposes that, distinct from every perspective 
kind of outlook or sensual-spiritual appropriation, something exists, an ‘in-itself.'— But the 


psychological derivation of the belief in things forbids us to speak of ‘things-in-themselves.’” 
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Then there is the issue of “Facts of consciousness” which others have claimed to attain. 


Nietzsche problematizes this as well: 


“Critique of modern philosophy: erroneous starting point, as if there existed ‘facts of 


consciousness’— and no phenomenalism in introspection.” 


Nietzsche, in Fact, seems to be coming to the point where an external ‘world of 
appearance’ is mirrored by an internal ‘world of appearance’ as well: 
“' Consciousness’ — to what extent the idea of an idea, the idea of will, the idea of a feeling 


(known to ourselves alone) are totally superficial! Our inner world, too, ‘appearance’!” 


The point here is that to take things as they appear is not to suddenly cement that 
appearance as a more concrete reality, an indivisible and/or unalterable structure or 
super-structure. We should not give in to the inauthentic will to system or imagine 
reality can be dissected and then ossified in a word structure. In any case, as already 
noted, who is to say that what we see is not error or, at least, is ever in touch with ‘the 
truth’? How do we climb outside of our intellect to check that how we see and what we 
see is right? Does such a notion even, in Fact, make any sense? What we have is 
appearance but what right do we have to make more than practicality and utility out of 
any of it? That we think, have ideas, have Feelings, conjure up the notion of will, these are 
just appearances. We have no right to self-deceive ourselves into making more of them. 
This is a point that Nietzsche warms to and | make no apology For quoting him here at 
length. In Fact, in short order in note 477 Nietzsche dissolves both the deed of thinking 


and the doer of the deed, the thinker themselves: 
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“I maintain the phenomenality of the inner world, too: everything of which we become 
conscious is arranged, simplified, schematized, interpreted through and through—the 
actual process of inner ‘perception,’ the causal connection between thoughts, feelings, 
desires, between subject and object, are absolutely hidden from us— and are perhaps 
purely imaginary. The ‘apparent inner world’ is governed by just the same forms and 
procedures as the ‘outer’ world. We never encounter ‘facts’: pleasure and displeasure are 
subsequent and derivative intellectual phenomena— ‘Causality’ eludes us; to suppose a 
direct causal link between thoughts, as logic does— that is the consequence of the crudest 
and clumsiest observation. Between two thoughts all kinds of affects play their game: but 
their motions are too fast, therefore we fail to recognize them, we deny them — ‘Thinking,’ 
as epistemologists conceive it, simply does not occur: it is a quite arbitrary fiction, arrived at 
by selecting one element from the process and eliminating all the rest, an artificial 
arrangement for the purpose of intelligibility — The ‘spirit,’ something that thinks: where 
possible even ‘absolute, pure spirit’—this conception is a second derivative of that false 
introspection which believes in ‘thinking’: first an act is imagined which simply does not 
occur, ‘thinking,’ and secondly a subject-substratum in which every act of thinking, and 


nothing else, has its origin: that is to say, both the deed and the doer are fictions.” 


Here Nietzsche sets up the thinker and thinking as just two more pragmatic Fictions of 
human thought, fictions which, as many such fictions do, gloss over the detail, Fail to 
account for all the phenomena and consequently Falsify as a minimum, at least by the 
error of omission. And he has said this before in Daybreak. That the subsequent ideas 
cannot then be said to be in contact with the truth seems to be a given. That things do 
not occur as such thoughts suggest, likewise. An act is imagined that does not occur and 


then an actor, a subject, is imagined that does it. All this is quite ingenious and has 
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certainly proved useful. But does it matter that it is quite obviously not true, Fabricated? 


Nietzsche continues along these lines in the Following note 478: 


“... We have believed in the will as cause to such an extent that we have from our personal 
experience introduced a cause into events in general (i.e., intention a cause of events— ). 
We believe that thoughts as they succeed one another in our minds stand in some kind of 
causal relation: the logician especially, who actually speaks of nothing but instances which 
never occur in reality, has grown accustomed to the prejudice that thoughts cause thoughts 
— . We believe— and even our philosophers still believe— that pleasure and pain are 
causes of reactions, that the purpose of pleasure and pain is to occasion reactions. For 
millennia, pleasure and the avoidance of displeasure have been flatly asserted as the 
motives for every action. Upon reflection, however, we should concede that everything 
would have taken the same course, according to exactly the same sequence of causes and 
effects, if these states ‘pleasure and displeasure’ had been absent, and that one is simply 
deceiving oneself if one thinks they cause anything at all: they are epiphenomena with a 
quite different object than to evoke reactions; they are themselves effects within the 
instituted process of reaction. In summa: everything of which we become conscious is a 
terminal phenomenon, an end— and causes nothing; every successive phenomenon in 
consciousness is completely atomistic— And we have sought to understand the world 
through the reverse conception— as if nothing were real and effective but thinking, feeling, 


willing—" 


The essential self-deception here, which in the way of all self-deceptions becomes a 
general deception, is that our experience of thinking, feeling and willing imputes causes, 


intentions and motives into things. We feel, and so come to think, that we think, Feel and 
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will. This gives rise to the notions of intention and motive, things we then generalise into 
events, thoughts and processes. Nietzsche, at the beginning of thinking about 
knowledge and how, or even if, we attain it, wants to ask if we are not simply misleading 
ourselves in all this, inventing narratives and connections which are fictions. That 
something comes after something else does not, in Fact, mean that the first caused the 
second, much less that its intention was to cause the second. Why, in a series of two or 
more events, must that which comes before have that which comes after it as a motive 
or intention at all? Again, that appearance can be so construed is itself no argument for 
we must always remember that it is not the world’s task to either validate or deny our 
thoughts - of which it remains completely innocent. Their practicality or utility For us are, 
likewise, not its concern. What is more, merely logical connection says nothing of 
actuality which, For all we know, may be something about which we will be forever blind. 
And so we start from the appearances of our inner world, thinking, feeling, willing, and 
extrapolate from there. This, thinks Nietzsche, is actually a “reverse conception” and he 


continues thinking about this inversion in note 479: 


“The phenomenalism of the ‘inner world’. Chronological inversion so that the cause enters 
consciousness later than the effect.— We have learned that pain is projected to a part of 
the body without being situated there— we have learned that sense impressions naively 
supposed to be conditioned by the outer world are, on the contrary, conditioned by the 
inner world; that we are always unconscious of the real activity of the outer world — The 
fragment of outer world of which we are conscious is born after an effect from outside has 
impressed itself upon us, and is subsequently projected as its “cause’— In the 
phenomenalism of the ‘inner world’ we invert the chronological order of cause and effect. 


The fundamental fact of ‘inner experience’ is that the cause is imagined after the effect has 
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taken place— The same applies to the succession of thoughts: — we seek the reason for a 
thought before we are conscious of it; and the reason enters consciousness first, and then 
its con sequence— Our entire dream life is the interpretation of complex feelings with a 
view to possible causes— and in such way that we are conscious of a condition only when 


the supposed causal chain associated with it has entered consciousness. 


The whole of ‘inner experience’ rests upon the fact that a cause for an excitement of the 
nerve centres is sought and imagined—and that only a cause thus discovered enters 
consciousness: this cause in no way corresponds to the real cause— it is a groping on the 
basis of previous ‘inner experiences,’ i.e., of memory. But memory also maintains the habit 
of the old interpretations, i.e., of erroneous causality— so that the ‘inner experience’ has to 
contain within it the consequences of all previous false causal fictions. Our ‘outer world’ as 
we project it every moment is indissolubly tied to the old error of the ground: we interpret it 
by means of the schematism of ‘things,’ etc. ‘Inner experience’ enters our consciousness only 
after it has found a language the individual understands— i.e., a translation of a condition 
into conditions familiar to him— ; ‘to understand’ means merely: to be able to express 
something new in the language of something: old and familiar. E.g., ‘I feel unwell’— such a 
judgment presupposes a great and late neutrality of the observer—; the simple man always 
says: this or that makes me feel unwell —he makes up his mind about his feeling unwell 
only when he has seen a reason for feeling unwell.— | call that a lack of philology; to be 
able to read off a text as a text without interposing an interpretation is the last- developed 


form of ‘inner experience’— perhaps one that is hardly possible—" 


Here Nietzsche has suggested that we read off events according to a scheme with which 


we are already Familiar. Indeed, is he not saying that its Familiarity is its truth? Noticing 
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effects, we search for and inevitably find causes but this thinking is led by the nose by 
the effects for which we think causes are in need to be posited. The shape of OUR 
thinking decides how events will be arranged and in this the events have no say. That 
error may creep into this process or, as Nietzsche suggests, that error may even be a part 
of its operation, is easily imaginable as is the operation of that old deception that 
Nietzsche calls “the old error of ground”. As Nietzsche has said From his first note in the 
“principles of a new evaluation”, and even before in Daybreak and Human, All Too Human, 
HOW we think affects WHAT we think. How we CONSTRUCT affects what we 


CONSTRUCT. 


The Final note of these addressing the “epistemological starting point” needs to be split 


up. First, we have some positive affirmations: 


“There exists neither ‘spirit,’ nor reason, nor thinking, nor consciousness, nor soul, nor will, 
nor truth: all are fictions that are of no use. There is no question of ‘subject and object,’ but 
of a particular species of animal that can prosper only through a certain relative rightness; 


above all, regularity of its perceptions (so that it can accumulate experience) —" 


By “spirit” Nietzsche means mind or intellect, what in German is and was called Geist and 
was used as such by Hegel. But, in any case, it doesn’t matter For it is one of the things 
pronounced by Nietzsche as not to exist. It is merely one of our pre-eminent 
epistemological Fictions. We may doubt that these are “of no use” - since many seem to 
have used, and still use, them - but we may also grant that Nietzsche most likely means 
in the sense of going forward - for this is written as part of the principles of a new 


evaluation. We may say, then, that here Nietzsche recounts errors that must be 
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superceded and amongst these errors are mind, reason, thinking and truth as they have 
been imagined. Yet he also Focuses here on that which | have already been extrapolating 
From his thought, i.e., the utility and pragmatism of human thinking in its manner of 
operation. This Nietzsche denominates “a certain relative rightness” that is “above all, 
regularity of its perceptions”. | take this phraseology to mean that | am on the right 
track, at least as far as the Nietzschean thinking is concerned. Yet there is still the 
question, from the epistemological starting point, of what the knowledge is that 
epistemologists may be finding. Before we get to that, though, we must ask what 


knowledge is For. Here we turn to the rest of note 480: 


“Knowledge works as a tool of power. Hence it is plain that it increases with every increase 


of power—" 


This is a straightforward Nietzschean answer [later taken up by Michel Foucault and 
Formulated as “power/knowledge” as will be discussed in a later chapter] but it must be 
set in its anthropological and biological sense and context. For Nietzsche is not here 
saying that power, or more of it, is good. He is giving an anthropological and biological 
account of the existence and use of knowledge. The question is “How, for human beings, 
does knowledge work?” The answer is “As a tool of power.” Nietzsche explains this for 


himself in the remainder of this Final note that is his epistemological starting point: 


“The meaning of ‘knowledge’: here, as in the case of ‘good’ or ‘beautiful,’ the concept is to 
be regarded in a strict and narrow anthropocentric and biological sense. In order for a 
particular species to maintain itself and increase its power, its conception of reality must 


comprehend enough of the calculable and constant for it to base a scheme of behaviour on 
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it. The utility of preservation —not some abstract-theoretical need not to be deceived— 
stands as the motive behind the development of the organs of knowledge — they develop 
in such a way that their observations suffice for our preservation. In other words: the 
measure of the desire for knowledge depends upon the measure to which the will to power 
grows in a species: a species grasps a certain amount of reality in order to become master of 


it, in order to press it into service.” 


Here the utilitarian and pragmatic credentials of knowledge within the Nietzschean 
thinking are Finally and fully stated. They are “anthropocentric and biological” in their 
sense which is about an increase of power. Those organs of ours which contribute to this 
enterprise develop for these means and not out of any purely abstract need to be right, 
which we are ill-equipped to judge, or to avoid error, which we would have to know the 
truth to be able to adjudicate in the first place. In short, if we survive in our thinking that 
is all the success our “knowledge” needs. Therefore, abstract commendations such as 
“knowledge” or “truth” are exactly that but not in the least bit relevant to the means of 
operation of our knowledge-acquiring Faculties which do not have abstract knowledge as 
a purpose, motive or intention since it is most unlikely they possess such attributes at all. 
We seek only to master our surroundings and as much regularity and “relative rightness” 


as we can build into this is all the pragmatic human being needs. 


But what are the consequences of such an epistemological starting point For morality? 
Such a starting point does not establish that morality exists, neither that we could 
identify if it did, nor that we would have any abstract interest in doing so. But this is not 
to suggest we might not have an interest in doing so if we decided that morality served a 


pragmatic or utilitarian purpose or, in some way, that it helped us to gain success within 
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our surroundings or have some mastery over them. Yet, in general terms, the outlook 
here is as bleak for morality as it was for knowledge or truth or reason or “spirit” in 
Nietzsche's Final note of this section, For morality, like all these others, seems nothing 
more than a fiction, which is to say, an element of our own creative thinking for our own 
pragmatic purposes. There is no reason why, on Nietzsche's thinking, morality would be 
any more perspicuous to us as the beings we are than truth would be and there is no 
more reason why a reason revealed as a fiction-making apparatus, an imagination, would 


be any more use in identifying it. 


All this brings us to the third section of the principles of a new evaluation which 
Nietzsche titles “Belief in the ‘Ego.’ The Subject.” In this section Nietzsche posits that it is 
our experience of ‘the subject’, and its transmutation into “the soul”, that leads us into 
many other postulations such as that of “truth” or “substance”. Yet he begins this 
section, in note 481, by offering a basic thesis which dissolves a number of things already 


posited, substituting them with his own ‘organismic’ postulate: 


“Against positivism, which halts at phenomena—‘There are only facts’— | would say: No, 
facts is precisely what there is not, only interpretations. We cannot establish any fact ‘in 


itself’: perhaps it is folly to want to do such a thing. 


‘Everything is subjective,’ you say; but even this is interpretation. The ‘subject’ is not 
something given, it is something added and invented and projected behind what there is — 
Finally, is it necessary to posit an interpreter behind the interpretation? Even this is 


invention, hypothesis. 
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In so far as the word ‘knowledge’ has any meaning, the world is knowable; but it is 
interpretable otherwise, it has no meaning behind it, but countless meanings.— 


‘Perspectivism.’ 


It is our needs that interpret the world; our drives and their For and Against. Every drive is a 
kind of lust to rule; each one has its perspective that it would like to compel all the other 


drives to accept as a norm.” 


In reproducing this note | have emphasised its four-part structure for each part is 
important in itself but also as part of the whole. This is also a very dense note, full of 
insights, and so it helps to separate them out. Initially, Nietzsche argues here that an 
experience of phenomena is not proof of a substance’s existence: experiencing 
phenomena is not proof of things as their causes. For example, if | stub my toe against a 
door my experience of this is not proof of a door for me to stub my toe against — as 
positivism would have us believe. Instead, says Nietzsche, it is a demonstration only of 


the interpretation “I have just stubbed my toe against a door”. 


This is to say that Nietzsche argues that interpretations are only proof of 
interpretations, not of external Facts. There are, in his words, “only interpretations”. It is 
statements like this which led the academic Nietzsche specialist, Babette Babich, to 
speak of “the ubiquity of interpretation” in connection with Nietzsche. So it is simply not 
good enough, for Nietzsche, to say that if | interpret something as such then this is 
enough to establish as a Fact all the things necessary For my interpretation to be facts in 
their own right. Interpreting a door does not establish the Fact of a door’s existence but 


only that a door has been interpreted. 
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“But what about the subject in that case?” you might be thinking. Does this not make 
everything subjective, a new way to understand what is going on? Nietzsche will not 
allow this either for, as we already know, “the subject is something added and invented 
and projected”. This is our prejudice for putting doers behind deeds. And the same will 
apply when we try to spring an interpreter upon the interpretation which Nietzsche has 
allowed himself to admit to. This seems to leave Nietzsche in the absurd situation of 
saying nothing happened and there was no one there to observe it in the first place but 


hold on for Nietzsche will soon be substituting his own answer. 


First, however, he tackles “knowledge” and in what seems to me to be a quite enigmatic 
way. He states that “so far as the word ‘knowledge’ has any meaning” only then is the 
world knowable. This is an interesting way of putting it. Clearly ‘knowledge’ is a word in 
use in human language. It is thus a concept which has some linguistic Force otherwise it 
would not exist. ‘Knowledge’, then, has some utility at the very least. But what is this 
meaning ‘knowledge’ has and so in what sense is the world knowable? Nietzsche is not 
here explicit - except to say that he goes on to argue that this knowledge is not a matter 
of any one meaning For it is a matter of “countless” meanings - which is something that 
thinkers like Jacques Derrida would later exploit with their ideas about “undecidability” 
and our inability to Fix meaning in language. Of course, here it goes without saying that 
all our understanding is linguistic and so how language works, how we use it, how it 
shapes and limits our thinking, are all vital subjects to be aware of in the manner of their 
operation. Here one also thinks of Wittgenstein’s thoughts in the book, published after 
his death, On Certainty, in which Wittgenstein takes up G.E. Moore’s proposition “here is 

one hand” [which was intended to demonstrate an external world] and discusses it at 


some length in epistemological and linguistic context. That book begins with the 
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proposition “IF you do know that ‘here is one hand’, then we'll grant you all the rest.” The 
implication is that saying it does not mean that Moore “knows” it. Wittgenstein’s 
thinking is then complex and extremely nuanced in parsing our use of language as well 
as its meaning and sense in being used. For Nietzsche, however, the outcome of his 
“countless meanings” to knowledge is “Perspectivism”. Yet he has more to say on the 


shape, the morphology, of our knowledge in the Following notes. 


At the end of note 481 Nietzsche comes to his own postulation - for he is not content 
simply to leave us bereft of facts, subjects, interpreters or knowledge. He says that our 
“needs” are what are interpreting the world, “their For and Against”. He here speaks 
once more of “drives”, as he had done at length in, for example, Daybreak, which | 
discussed in the earlier section of this chapter. He paints a picture of these drives as 
having “a lust to rule”, a feeling for power we might say, being Nietzschean, and in this 
lust these drives attempt to compel to a point of view. This is a fascinating idea For 
Nietzsche here manages to speak of the operation of human beings yet without 
admitting of a subject. This Nietzschean concept of the human being is definitely not a 
“rational self” as some other Enlightenment, and Post-Enlightenment, philosophers 
might conceive of. Instead, | come to understand it as a concatenation of drives, instincts 
and faculties [yet don’t press me too hard for a distinction between them] which act 
without purpose, motive or intention. They are simply Functional, selfeorganising, and 
carry out their tasks much as a dog might lick its balls but without knowing why. We 
might perhaps use the term ‘autonomic’ For this, if it may not be taken in too technical a 
sense, to express a Functional approach to the human being as opposed to a strictly 
rational one. Nietzsche is not arguing For a “rational human being” here but for a human 


being constituted of drives of which a drive to knowledge and understanding is but one 
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Faculty. And none of these drives or faculties were created for their purpose, or to even 
have a purpose, as he will make clear in the next section which Focuses on the biology of 
the human being as an organism. So, what we have here is “a concatenation of 


interpreting drives”. 


Nietzsche turns to language in note 482, as he has done elsewhere, pointing out 
language’s pervasive influence on the shape of our thinking in its grammar, when he 
discusses “words”. These he thinks of as markers set up at the edges of our thinking, 
“the point at which our ignorance begins”. He offers examples such as “I” or “do” or 
“suffer” and we would do well to think about them and ask ourselves after their 
meaning. “I” and “do” are already words that Nietzsche has deconstructed in abundance 
in these principles of a new evaluation so Far; the former has been dissolved even as 
much as has the second. With “suffer” we may ask after its meaning if there is no longer 
any “I”, as in the Nietzschean philosophy and, indeed, biology, there is not, that can be 
the subject of suffering. We must keep in mind from now on the Nietzschean 
“concatenation of interpreting drives” rather than the traditional and, From Nietzsche's 
point of view, erroneous, rational self for we must remind ourselves that his thinking is 
twofold: first he seeks to problematize traditional understandings but, secondly, he also 
seeks to replace them. His project, after all, was a revaluation and not simply a 


problematization. 


In note 483 Nietzsche returns to the ideas of note 481 but extrapolates Further: 


“Through thought the ego is posited; but hitherto one believed as ordinary people do, that 


in ‘Il think’ there was something of immediate certainty, and that this ‘I’ was the given cause 
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of thought, from which by analogy we understood all other causal relationships; However 
habitual and indispensable this fiction may have become by now— that in itself proves 
nothing against its imaginary origin: a belief can be a condition of life and nonetheless be 
false.” 

This interacts with the Cartesian “Cogito, ergo sum”, “I think, therefore | am”, which 
Nietzsche formally denies, as he had already done in note 481, for, as we have already 


uel bad 


said, Nietzsche regards the “I” as a prejudice rather than as demonstrated. “I think” is not 


ie kes 


a demonstration of either or “thinking” for Nietzsche, for whom this is just 
interpretation. Nietzsche does not deny, however, that this may have become a bedrock 
idea for human beings trying to understand themselves and so everything else in their 
experience. It is just that necessity, which is really a hardened form of utility, is not a 
demonstration of truth and, as this will be a constant theme of the Nietzschean analysis 
going Forward, it is as well to get it understood right now: utility is only a demonstration 


of utility: it is not a demonstration of truth. As Nietzsche puts it in this case, “a belief can 


be a condition of life and nonetheless be false.” 


We come directly to Descartes himself in the Following note and Nietzsche summarises 
all of his thinking as “There is thinking: therefore there is something that thinks” which 
plays, once more, into the thought that we are misled by the grammar of language, an 
action requiring a subject to perform it. Nietzsche extrapolates from this that this 
grammatical prejudice leads to the idea of substance and so becomes so much as a 
“logical-metaphysical postulate”. Nietzsche suggests that what we have here is not 
certainty, however, but merely “the fact of a very strong belief”. But is reality, or the 


reality of thought, touched upon here? Nietzsche muses that we have an “apparent 
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reality” of thought as we tautologously use language to talk about thinking and 
thoughts which is actually to think about the same thing. One is not the entailing of the 
other as might be supposed. Yet, in sum, that we have an “apparent reality” is not what 
Descartes himself was aiming at. Instead, he was aiming at a “reality in itself” which his 
thinking has not demonstrated. Here Descartes’ subject-first thinking is refuted by 


Nietzsche in note 485: 


“The concept of substance is a consequence of the concept of the subject: not the reverse! If 
we relinquish the soul, ‘the subject; the precondition for ‘substance’ in general 
disappears... The subject: this is the term for our belief in a unity underlying all the 
different impulses of the highest feeling of reality: we understand this belief as the effect 
of one cause— we believe so firmly in our belief that for its sake we imagine ‘truth,’ 
‘reality,’ ‘substantiality’ in general.— ‘The subject’ is the fiction that many similar states in 
us are the effect of one substratum: but it is we who first created the ‘similarity’ of these 
states; our adjusting them and making them similar is the fact, not their similarity (— which 


ought rather to be denied—).” 


So in positing “the subject” we then go on to posit many other things on the basis of it - 
in error. This is one more Fiction, a term which is now ubiquitous in the thinking of 
Nietzsche. Our “concatenation of interpreting drives” is also a concatenation of 
Fictionalising drives [interpreting is creating Fiction is imagining]. On the basis of our 
Fictions we then go on to fabricate more, all the while interpreting utility as truth which 


itis not. Here: 
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“One would have to know what being is, in order to decide whether this or that is real (e.g., 
‘the facts of consciousness’) ; in the same way, what certainty is, what knowledge is, and 
the like.— But since we do not know this, a critique of the faculty of knowledge is senseless: 
how should a tool be able to criticize itself when it can use only itself for the critique? It 


cannot even define itselff 


So Nietzsche once more returns to an inability and the inauthenticity of claims to be able 
to do things we cannot do. Unless we know what being is we cannot claim to talk about 
being, much less ascribe it to things. Unless we know what certainty or knowledge is we 
cannot claim to possess them. Engaging in trigonometry with the self as the starting 
point is empty and invalid. And so, in note 487, there comes this recapitulation of the 


Nietzschean thesis: 


“Must all philosophy not ultimately bring to light the preconditions upon which the process 
of reason depends?— our belief in the ‘ego’ as a substance, as the sole reality from which 
we ascribe reality to things in general? The oldest ‘realism’ at last comes to light: at the 
same time that the entire religious history of mankind is recognized as the history of the 
soul superstition. Here we come to a limit: our thinking itself involves this belief (with its 
distinction of substance, accident; deed, doer, etc. ); to let it go means: being no longer able 
to think. But that a belief, however necessary it may be for the preservation of a species, 
has nothing to do with truth, one Knows from the fact that, e.g., we have to believe in time, 


space, and motion, without feeling compelled to grant them absolute reality.” 


Nietzsche has now given a name to our prejudice For the subject and our extrapolation 


From it to many other things: “the soul superstition”. This may have become a necessary 
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belief but it has nothing to do with truth on that basis. The necessary does not equal the 
true. But neither is it the case that a concatenation of interpreting drives equals “the 
subject” and in promoting this view Nietzsche wants to set course on a different path. IF 
there is no subject, of course, then there can be no will either - as Nietzsche makes plain 


in part of note 488: 


“The logical-metaphysical postulates, the belief in substance, accident, attribute, etc., 
derive their convincing force from our habit of regarding all our deeds as consequences of 
our will—so that the ego, as substance, does not vanish in the multiplicity of change. — But 


there is no such thing as will —“ 


Life is subject to change but the self must not be subject to change for consistency of 
self is part of our thinking about the self. Indeed, consistency is one of our primary 
values, one of the things we seek in life to make it liveable by and for us as we are [or as 
we conceive ourselves to be]. IF we were not consistent subjects then how could we 
judge people negatively For their inconsistency? This applies entirely in the moral arena 
which is the subject of this part of my book. Here morality is consistency of action 
according to norms. It is the inconsistency of action which is regarded negatively and 
often punished. This comes straight from the notion of a consistent subject that resists 
change which is inconsistency. The subject, and so substance, are given consistency and 
so we might even say that such things have a basis in some moral valuation, a prejudice 
towards consistency but away from the world of change, or inconsistency, which is that 
of nature in its manner of operation. Nature seems to us to be amoral because it is a 
world of possibility which is not a world of strict consistency or rigid predictability. Thus, 


we do not usually ascribe morality to the universe for it seems inappropriate to ascribe 
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morality to that which evidences no rational consistency. For such purposes impulses or 
drives seem to offer an inadequate basis which is why rationality becomes so important 
to those of a moral persuasion. The problem for this from a Nietzschean perspective, to 


return to a Further section of note 488, is that: 


“We have no categories at all that permit us to distinguish a ‘world in itself’ from a ‘world 
of appearance.’ All our categories of reason are of sensual origin: derived from the empirical 


world.” 


This is to say, as Nietzsche soon will explicitly, that our understanding is based in biology, 
sense perception, physicality, and not in reason, pure logic or mathematical verities 
which just are pure, unmediated truth. When you say something is true, when you say 
you possess knowledge, you put all your Faith in your senses, in your biology, and in the 
ways these have been developed and shaped by not only your existence but that of all 
others that led up to you. This, to reiterate the point, is not a matter of a rational, 
consistent self. It is, as Nietzsche notes in note 489, only “a semblance of unity”. The 


body is the “more tangible phenomenon”. 


Here it gets interesting. In note 490 Nietzsche talks about “The subject as multiplicity” 
and “a multiplicity of subjects, whose interaction and struggle is the basis of our thought 
and our consciousness in general” - at least as alternative ideas. We immediately think 
back to the concatenation of drives as a Further multiplicity. This concept of “interaction 
and struggle” is clearly an important one for Nietzsche, perhaps a seat of the creative 
drives he so lauds elsewhere and which are evident here in shaping a world in which we 


can live. Important to this notion is “The continual transitoriness and fleetingness of the 
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subject”. We shall have to keep our eye on this as we continue through Nietzsche’s 
principles of a new evaluation — not least because “Belief in the body is more 


Fundamental than belief in the soul” in Nietzschean thought. Indeed: 


“The body and physiology the starting point: why?— We gain the correct idea of the nature 
of our subject-unity, namely as regents at the head of a communality (not as ‘souls’ or ‘life 
forces’), also of the dependence of these regents upon the rule and of an order of rank and 
division of labour as the conditions that make possible the whole and its parts. In the same 
way, how living unities continually arise and die and how the ‘subject’ is not eternal; in the 
same way, that the struggle expresses itself in obeying and commanding, and that a 
fluctuating assessment of the limits of power is part of life. The relative ignorance in which 
the regent is kept concerning individual activities and even disturbances within the 
communality is among the conditions under which rule can be exercised. In short, we also 
gain a valuation of not-knowing, of seeing things on a broad scale, of simplification and 
falsification, of perspectivity. The most important thing, however, is: that we understand 
that the ruler and his subjects are of the same kind, all feeling, willing, thinking— and that, 
wherever we see or divine movement in a body, we learn to conclude that there is a 
subjective, invisible life appertaining to it. Movement is symbolism for the eye; it indicates 


that something has been felt, willed, thought.” 


The ending of this note, note 492, Further elucidates why it is dangerous to question the 


subject about the subject: 


“The danger of the direct questioning of the subject about the subject and of all self- 


reflection of the spirit lies in this, that it could be useful and important for one’s activity to 
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interpret oneself falsely. That is why we question the body and reject the evidence of the 
sharpened senses: we try, if you like, to see whether the inferior parts themselves cannot 


enter into communication with us.” 


In this section, then, Nietzsche has pronounced upon “the soul superstition” and Found it 
a poor basis For positing Facts or truth or even the soul, the subject, itself. What we have 
established is “interpretations”, perhaps interpretations of things apparent, but not yet 
being or reality. Indeed, it may be that wanting these things is an error in itself. Can we 
even pronounce upon ourselves having the Faculties to determine them? A desire is no 
measure of an ability. In the Following, Fourth, section of Nietzsche’s new principles he 
turns to the biologistic, ‘organismic’ [my term] basis of our drive to knowledge. The basis 
in biology is a distinctive of Nietzschean thought, something with makes him part 
psychologist and part naturalist. It is an aspect of his thought which will argue that HOW 
we think is linked to WHAT we are and WHAT we require to experience that feeling of 
power which comes from a feeling of mastery of an environment. This begins from the 


very First two notes of the Fourth section of his principles, notes 493 and 494: 


“Truth is the kind of error without which a certain species of life could not live. The value for 


life is ultimately decisive. 


It is improbable that our ‘knowledge’ should extend further than is strictly necessary for the 


preservation of life. Morphology shows us how the senses and the nerves, as well as the 


brain, develop in proportion to the difficulty of finding nourishment.” 
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Ask yourself, does a bear need truth? Does an ant need knowledge? How about a whale, 
a rat, an amoeba, a virus? These things don't need truth and don’t need knowledge, at 
least, not as we conceive of them for ourselves. And that is the point here: these things 
truth and knowledge have a morphology and it is shaped like us! They are what we need 
them to be. THEY WERE CREATED IN, AND THROUGH, US. We don’t know any more than 
we need to know. There aren’t truths about things we don’t care about. These things 
Find their nourishment as we need them to be found. They are based in the life of our 
organism and in the nutriment of it as an organism. So, the sense of the real we have 


often given these things is explained by Nietzsche in note 495 in a Functional way: 


“the sense for the real is the means of acquiring the power to shape things according to our 
wish. The joy in shaping and reshaping— a primeval joy! We can comprehend only a world 


that we ourselves have made.” 


The mistake, of course, is in thinking such “knowledge” is a matter of some invention we 
label “external reality” or “reality”, something it is not clear we need at all. The world is 
going to be for us what it can be for us anyway. We cannot hold beliefs the world, our 
experience of reality, immediately disproves anyway and so most of our beliefs about 
the world will simply have to carry the veracity of this utility to even exist or last past 
their First Flourish. In this, it is not a case of “one thing is right and everything else is 


wrong” as some have conceived it. Nietzsche covers this in note 496: 


“Of the multifariousness of knowledge. To trace one’s own relationship to many other 
things (or the relationship of kind)— how should that be ‘knowledge’ of other things! The 


way of knowing and of knowledge is itself already part of the conditions of existence: so 
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that the conclusion that there could be no other kind of intellect (for us) than that which 
preserves us is precipitate: this actual condition of existence is perhaps only accidental and 
perhaps in no way necessary. Our apparatus for acquiring knowledge is not designed for 


‘knowledge.” 


What | find important here is the notion, again mentioned before, that our Faculties are 
not designed for their purposes as if they had purposes. They perhaps most likely do not 
have purposes at all. We do not know because a faculty was given us called “knowing” 
which had the purpose of making us beings with the ability to know. Instead, Formed in 
primal ooze, the conditions of our existence and our evolution have brought us to be 
beings who operate in certain ways and under certain understandings. This, according to 
Nietzsche, has included the development in us of an intellect “which preserves us”. This 
has nothing to do with knowledge in a pure or absolute sense or with truth necessarily at 
all. Indeed, such technical niceties are beyond us: we just want to survive and to build an 
understanding of our experience in a world we do not control in which we do somehow 
survive. So it is Fair to say, Following this understanding, that we have not been designed: 
instead, we have been shaped by our existence where “our” refers to a species of 
organism as much as us as individuals. We operate under “conditions of existence” which 
are most likely accidental and in no way necessary, let alone adequate to judge 
knowledge and truth in highly theoretical abstract senses. Indeed, the consequence of 
this thinking is that we are beings formed almost entirely on the basis of pragmatic 
utility relative to our conditions of existence - yet without this proving anything beyond 
such utility [remembering that utility demonstrates only utility and nothing else]. This 


seems to be the sense of the Further notes 497 and 498: 
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“The most strongly believed a priori ‘truths’ are for me—provisional assumptions, e.g., the 
law of causality, a very well acquired habit of belief, so much a part of us that not to believe 
in it would destroy the race. But are they for that reason truths? What a conclusion! As if 


the preservation of man were a proof of truth! 


To what extent even our intellect is a consequence of conditions of existence— : we would 
not have it if we did not need to have it, and we would not have it as it is if we did not need 


to have it as it is, if we could live otherwise.” 


Hereupon follow a number of Nietzschean speculations about the operations of the 
intellect or, perhaps, the mind. “Thinking”, appropriately put in quotation marks by 
Nietzsche, is thought about, “pre-organically” and metaphorically [for any image here is 
really only a metaphor] as like the formation of crystals. Primarily here we fit the new 
into the old. This exhibits a certain “making equal” [with which readers of his “On Truth 
and Lying in an Extra-Moral Sense” will be familiar and which is a making equal of that 
which is not equal]. Sense perceptions are here also implicated as those things which 
project and do not merely follow upon an “impression”. This is a Further aspect of the 
“equalizing and ordering force” which is an assimilation. But, as Nietzsche asks, “Does 


the body command here?” “Making equal” seems essential to such procedures, however: 


“All thought, judgment, perception, considered as comparison, has as its precondition a 


‘positing of equality,’ and earlier still a ‘making equal.’ The process of making equal is the 


same as the process of incorporation of appropriated material in the amoeba.” 
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Memory, an important human faculty, is regarded as “a process of classification and 


pigeonholing” but memory is potentially dangerous for: 


“here lies the chief temptation to assume a ‘soul,’ which, outside time, reproduces, 
recognizes, etc. But that which is experienced lives on ‘in the memory’; | cannot help it if it 
‘comes back,’ the will is inactive in this case, as in the coming of any thought. Something 
happens of which | become conscious: now something similar comes—who called it? roused 


it?" 


What seems more certain, however, is the following pronunciation on the whole 


“apparatus of knowledge”. Note 503: 


“The entire apparatus of knowledge is an apparatus for abstraction and simplification— 
directed not at knowledge but at taking possession of things: ‘end’ and ‘means’ are as 
remote from its essential nature as are ‘concepts.’ With ‘end’ and ‘means’ one takes 
possession of the process (one invents a process that can be grasped); with ‘concepts,’ 


however, of the ‘things’ that constitute the process.” 


But it is with mention of ‘consciousness’ that Nietzsche becomes most interesting in this 


“biological” section of his principles. He writes in note 505 that: 


“Consciousness is present only to the extent that consciousness is useful. It cannot be 


doubted that all sense perceptions are permeated with value judgments (useful and 


harmful— consequently, pleasant or unpleasant).” 
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This is a comment pregnant with possibility if not abundant, at least here, in its 
unpacking. Again, we can see the Nietzschean idea that things develop no more or no 
Further than their utility dictates. Human beings exist in accordance with their conditions 
of existence by which they are Formed and shaped. Consciousness is no different in this 
is Nietzsche’s suggestion. So it is not that we would be conscious of “everything” nor 
that our perceptions would be perceptions of everything either. We perceive what, and 
as, we are conditioned to perceive. Yet here the “permeated with value judgments” 
exerts its influence and, again, we must remind ourselves that it is not envisaged that 
some consistent rational self is here directing the mind in operations. | would like to use 


notes 506 and 507 to delve into this Further. 


Note 506 is once more a matter of exploratory thinking and an enigma. It reads: 


“First images—to explain how images arise in the spirit. Then words, applied to images. 
Finally concepts, possible only when there are words— the collecting together of many 
images in some thing non-visible but audible (word). The tiny amount of emotion to which 
the ‘word’ gives rise, as we contemplate similar images for which one word exists —this 
weak emotion is the common element, the basis of the concept. That weak sensations are 
regarded as alike, sensed as being the same, is the fundamental fact. Thus confusion of two 
sensations that are close neighbours, as we take note of these sensations; but who is taking 
note? Believing is the primal beginning even in every sense impression: a kind of affirmation 
the first intellectual activity! A ‘holding-true’ in the beginning! Therefore it is to be 


explained: how ‘holding-true’ arose! What sensation lies behind ‘true’?” 
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Here we get the chain images-words-concepts. But “weak sensations” or “weak 
emotions” are involved with this somewhere down the line. This is not a rational and 
non-emotional process. There is a sense in which activities are going on behind the back 
of rationality or a “subject” in all this, of processes in train which are self-fulfilling 
Functions. Nothing - what? - is directing them. They seem very much like drives which 
exist only to seek nourishment, only to chase that which they require for their 
sustenance via their “For and Against”. Somehow, this comes together as “intellectual 
activity” but it is not clear we can know precisely how. “What sensation,” asks Nietzsche, 
“lies behind ‘true’?” He seems to hint that it might be the actions “believing” or “holding 
true” that are the beginning of intellectual activity. These actions would, then, 
presumably be “conditions of our existence” but, of course, would say nothing about the 


truth of the beliefs or of truth itself. 


But let us come back to those “value judgments” of note 505 for they seem quite basic, 


certainly prior to any “rationality” kicking in. Note 507 reads: 


“The valuation ‘I believe that this and that is so’ as the essence of ‘truth.’ In valuations are 
expressed conditions of preservation and growth. All our organs of knowledge and our 
senses are developed only with regard to conditions of preservation and growth. Trust in 
reason and its categories, in dialectic, therefore the valuation of logic, proves only their 
usefulness for life, proved by experience— not that something is true. That a great deal of 
belief must be present; that judgments may be ventured; that doubt concerning all 
essential values is lacking—that is the precondition of every living thing and its life. 
Therefore, what is needed is that something must be held to be true— not that something 


is true, ‘The real and the apparent world’— | have traced this antithesis back to value 
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relations. We have projected the conditions of our preservation as predicates of being in 
general. Because we have to be stable in our beliefs if we are to prosper, we have made the 


‘real’ world a world not of change and becoming, but one of being.” 


Here “valuation” is prior to “knowledge” and, indeed, a condition for it. Reason, and the 
gifts it bestows, are only gifts in terms of “usefulness for life”, a life about Formation 
under the “conditions of existence” that Nietzsche has spoken about before. “Truth” has 
nothing to do with this. The conditions of existence, could be untruth just as much as, in 
our moral context, they could be immorality or amorality. But what seems to be ongoing 
is that we must hold beliefs, we must make judgments and there must always be doubt, 
which is to say there must always be the tension of something at stake. “We have 
projected the conditions of our preservation as predicates of being in general” is one 
outcome of this as is that we imagine a consistent world rather than one of change 
because we require stability to exist. Hence, our prejudice for being over becoming, for 
stability over change. Yet the more important finding, for me at least, is that we are 
dealing with “value relations”. We MUST value. Indeed, so much must we value that 


value is built into our sensing and perceiving in a pre-intellectual sense. 


By this route | come to the conclusion, perhaps Nietzschean and perhaps not, that value, 
and its cognate, meaning, are basic items in the human being as beings shaped by the 
conditions of their existence. The world becomes something subject to our values and 
meanings, evaluating and meaning-making are present and active in the concatenation 
of interpreting and fictionalising drives, an imaginary means of self-preservation. One 
such value, says Nietzsche, is that for us something must be true and so “the true” comes 


to have meaning for us as a self-preservational value. We impute reality to this only 
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because we value the consistent over the inconsistent yet we make fools of ourselves in 
a theoretical sense if we give this too much, or too technical, a sense, a sense in which 
the meaning of “reality” has been overdetermined and which the senses that are our 
only sources of information are inadequate to evaluate. Yet it remains the case, in my 
view, that value and meaning are basic to human beings as they have come to be. We 
MUST evaluate and we MUST make meaning which are the dual aspects behind 
Nietzsche’s statement that “what is needed is that something must be held to be true— 
not that something is true”. IF we think of ourselves as simply Functioning, self- 
organising organisms then evaluating and making meaning are interpretive descriptions 
of HOW we function: we are a concatenation of interpreting and fictionalising drives 
which evaluate and make meaning out of our situations and surroundings in 


Fundamentally imaginary ways For largely unconscious, self-preservational purposes. 


| now jump Forward in The Will to Power to the end of the first of the Four sections which 
make the “principles of a new evaluation”. This first section of the principles, 
incidentally, has been concerning “The Will to Power as Knowledge” and | have, in my 
own thinking about morality, found it very important to concentrate on epistemology 
and metaphysics, which with morality these subjects have a lot to do - mostly by making 
the thinking traditionally associated with them seem absurd and untenable. It seems 
clear that Nietzsche was himself of the same mind for in his writing these subjects are 
often Found cheek by jowl and Nietzsche’s undermining of morality out of a claimed 
morality proceeds on the basis of revealing the morality of others to be but a castle in 
the air, not least in its epistemological and metaphysical implications. By zooming 
Forward about a hundred notes to the end of this section of The Will to Power now | 


intend to work backwards through Nietzsche’s notes to meet ourselves again where we 
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are now, with values and meanings as the basic substrate [again, used non-technically] of 
the intellectual human animal. This begins with note 616 in which Nietzsche reflects on 


his own thinking: 


“That the value of the world lies in our interpretation (— that other interpretations than 
merely human ones are perhaps somewhere possible— ); that previous interpretations have 
been perspective valuations by virtue of which we can survive in life, i.e., in the will to 
power, for the growth of power; that every elevation of man brings with it the overcoming 
of narrower interpretations; that every strengthening and increase of power opens up new 
perspectives and means believing in new horizons— this idea permeates my writings. The 
world with which we are concerned is false, i.e., is not a fact but a fable and approximation 
on the basis of a meagre sum of observations; it is ‘in flux,’ as something in a state of 
becoming, as a falsehood always changing but never getting near the truth: for— there is 
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no ‘truth. 


This note states where we are now with our Nietzschean thinking. We are in a world of 
Fables, of fictions, of interpretation, of “perspective valuations” which Nietzsche 
Fundamentally links to “power”, its growth and our feelings For and of it. But, as we now 


work back to where we were, a hint of the Nietzschean morality creeps in For he says: 


“No limit to the ways in which the world can be interpreted; every interpretation a symptom 


of growth or of decline. Inertia needs unity (monism); plurality of interpretations a sign of 


strength. Not to desire to deprive the world of its disturbing and enigmatic character!” 
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This is a will to strength, to Feeling strong, to overcome. It is very ZARATHUSTRAN if you 
have read my previous “first thoughts” about that book which Nietzsche regarded as his 
greatest achievement in my previous chapter. Nietzsche seems to feel that the desire to 
hold onto the enigmatic, the plurality, the world of interpretations, is the NOBLER, 
BETTER thing. We must not want to fall back into being the inauthentic, systematizing 
creatures that lack integrity. This, if anything, is a virtue, a value, a meaning — it is MORE 
MORAL to want to do this. Here it is a concentrated and determined use of our senses 
that actually deconstructs the illusions we have created [and, in this, it seems a precursor 
to the Derridean kind of deconstruction in that both are an over, or more detailed and 
refined, use of our Faculties which renders their less exuberant, coarse uses absurd]. 


Note 602 explains this: 


“This perspective world, this world for the eye, tongue, and ear, is very false, even if 
compared for a very much more subtle sense-apparatus. But its intelligibility, 
comprehensibility, practicability, and beauty begin to cease if we refine our senses; just as 
beauty ceases when we think about historical processes; the order of purpose is already an 
illusion. It suffices that the more superficially and coarsely it is conceived, the more 
valuable, definite, beautiful, and significant the world appears. The deeper one looks, the 
more our valuations disappear— meaninglessness approaches! We have created the world 
that possesses values! Knowing this, we know, too, that reverence for truth is already the 
consequence of an illusion— and that one should value more than truth the force that 
forms, simplifies, shapes, invents. ‘Everything is false! Everything is permitted!’ Only with a 
certain obtuseness of vision, a will to simplicity, does the beautiful, the ‘valuable’ appear: in 


itself, it is | know not what.” 
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It is not really possible to say what is going on, thinks Nietzsche, but what is more certain 
is that if we really use and fine tune our Faculties then our thinking to date will be 
revealed as coarse and empty. The meanings with which we invested things will begin to 
disappear. We created the world that contained values, and that contains these values - 
the consequence of not just “an” but likely several illusions. Once more we see that 
1873's “On Truth and Lying in An Extra-Moral Sense” was a prophetic piece of writing by 
Nietzsche for he says nothing here that was not said or implied in that. It is the 
introduction of meaning, the giving of value, that lies at the bottom of all this and when 
we do this habitually we call it “interpretation”. Note 604 Fleshes out this thought: 

“"Interpretation,’ the introduction of meaning — not ‘explanation’ (in most cases a new 
interpretation over an old interpretation that has become incomprehensible, that is now 
itself only a sign). There are no facts, everything is in flux, incomprehensible, elusive; what is 


relatively most enduring is— our opinions.” 


Our intellect does not “explain” things. What it does is give them meaning, evaluate 
them, interpret them. Here we cannot speak of “facts” For our faculties are not shaped 
or designed to perceive them. We do not build out the natural Flux of phenomena or 
events as they happen in themselves. We assimilate and appropriate and imagine 
through a grid of meaning and value, one that is ours and that is created for and by us. 
This value question is, thus, much more important, and prior to, any certainty question 
which matters of knowledge or epistemology might conjure. One must value knowing, 
and see meaning in being said to know, before one worries about if one actually knows 
at all. This evaluating and meaning is, in a sense, then, how we are if not who we are. In 


notes 588 and 590 Nietzsche puts this in his own words: 
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“The question of values is more fundamental than the question of certainty: the latter 


becomes serious only by presupposing that the value question has already been answered. 


Our values are interpreted into things. Is there then any meaning in the in-itself?! ls meaning 
not necessarily relative meaning and perspective? All meaning is will to power (all relative 


meaning resolves itself into it).” 


With this we are ready to read one of Nietzsche’s many great genealogical notes which 


gives an interpretation of the human being and the human situation. This is note 584: 


“The aberration of philosophy is that, instead of seeing in logic and the categories of reason 
means toward the adjustment of the world for utilitarian ends (basically, toward an 
expedient falsification), one believed one possessed in them the criterion of truth and 
reality. The ‘criterion of truth’ was in fact merely the biological utility of such a system of 
systematic falsification; and since a species of animals knows of nothing more important 
than its own preservation, one might indeed be permitted to speak here of ‘truth.’ The 
naivete was to take an anthropocentric idiosyncrasy as the measure of things, as the rule 
for determining ‘real’ and ‘unreal’: in short, to make absolute something conditioned. And 
behold, suddenly the world fell apart into a ‘true’ world and an ‘apparent’ world: and 
precisely the world that man’s reason had devised for him to live and settle in was 
discredited. Instead of employing the forms as a tool for making the world manageable and 
calculable, the madness of philosophers divined that in these categories is presented the 
concept of that world to which the one in which man lives does not correspond — The 
means were misunderstood as measures of value, even as a condemnation of their real 


intention — The intention was to deceive oneself in a useful way; the means, the invention 
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of formulas and signs by means of which one could reduce the confusing multiplicity to a 


purposive and manageable schema. 


But alas! now a moral category was brought into play: no creature wants to deceive itself, 
no creature may deceive— consequently there is only a will to truth. What is ‘truth’? The 
law of contradiction provided the schema: the true world, to which one seeks the way, 
cannot contradict itself, cannot change, cannot become, has no beginning and no end. This 
is the greatest error that has ever been committed, the essential fatality of error on earth: 
one believed one possessed a criterion of reality in the forms of reason— while in fact one 
possessed them in order to become master of reality, in order to misunderstand reality in a 


shrewd manner — 


And behold: now the world became false, and precisely on account of the properties that 
constitute its reality: change, becoming, multiplicity, opposition, contradiction, war. And 
then the entire fatality was there: 1. How can one get free from the false, merely apparent 
world? (— it was the real, the only one); 2. How can one become oneself as much as 
possible the antithesis of the character of the apparent world? (Concept of the perfect 
creature as an antithesis to the real creature; more clearly, as the contradiction of life— ) 
The whole tendency of values was toward slander of life; one created a confusion of idealist 
dogmatism and knowledge in general: so that the opposing party also was always attacking 
science. The road to science was in this way doubly blocked: once by belief in the ‘true’ 
world, and again by the opponents of this belief. Natural science, psychology was (1) 
condemned with regard to its objects, (2) deprived of its innocence— In the actual world, in 
which everything is bound to and conditioned by everything else, to condemn and think 


away anything means to condemn and think away everything. The expression ‘that should 
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not be,’ ‘that should not have been,’ is farcical— If one thinks out the consequences, one 
would ruin the source of life if one wanted to abolish whatever was in some respect 
harmful or destructive. Physiology teaches us better! — We see how morality (a) poisons 
the entire conception of the world, (b) cuts off the road to knowledge, to science, (c) 
disintegrates and undermines all actual instincts (in that it teaches that their roots are 
immoral). We see at work before us a dreadful tool of decadence that props itself up by the 


holiest names and attitudes.” 


And there we are: the fiction of a world that corresponds to our desires, the results of 
meaning-making and evaluating given a value and meaning beyond their status by a 
schematizing, interpreting apparatus. Evaluating and meaning-making themselves, us, 
Functionally understood, utilized and set into service in a pragmatic, yet strictly 
untruthful, manner. We slander that which becomes, the apparent world of change, and 
prefer the invented inertia of the “real world” - which is an error and an idealism. We are 
not interested in “pure truth” or “knowledge for its own sake” in Functional terms, in our 
manner of operation, but only that which we can use. Functionally, we are always and 
unconsciously pragmatic and utilitarian organisms, “selfish” organisms if you want to use 
moral language. And so perhaps we need to correct the history of an error - the true 


world - with better Formulations? Sections of notes 568 and 569 are here instructive: 


“Critique of the concept ‘true and apparent world’'— Of these, the first is a mere fiction, 
constructed of fictitious entities. Appearance’ itself belongs to reality: it is a form of its 
being; i.e., in a world where there is no being a certain calculable world of identical cases 
must first be created through appearance: a tempo at which observation and comparison 


are possible, etc. Appearance is an arranged and simplified world, at which our practical 
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instincts have been at work; it is perfectly true for us; that is to say, we live, we are able to 
live in it: proof of its truth for us— the world, apart from our condition of living in it, the 
world that we have not reduced to our being, our logic and psychological prejudices, does 
not exist as a world ‘in-itself’; it is essentially a world of relationships; under certain 
conditions it has a differing aspect from every point; its being is essentially different from 
every point; it presses upon every point, every point resists it—and the sum of these is in 
every case quite incongruent;... Our particular case is interesting enough: we have 
produced a conception in order to be able to live in a world, in order to perceive just enough 


to endure it—... 


... Thus the fuzziness and chaos of sense impressions are, as it were, logicized; the world of 
‘phenomena’ is the adapted world which we feel to be real. The ‘reality’ lies in the continual 
recurrence of identical, familiar, related things in their logicized character, in the belief that 
here we are able to reckon and calculate; the antithesis of this phenomenal world is not ‘the 
true world,’ but the formless unformulable world of the chaos of sensations— another kind 


of phenomenal world, a kind ‘unknowable’ for us;” 


We are, therefore, guilty of an overestimation, overdetermination and overvaluation of 
the results of our own Functionality. Indeed, it may be that as beings [although that we 
are ‘becomings’ rather than ‘beings’ now suggests itself] it is part of the Function of 
evaluating and meaning-making that we must take such things too seriously. Survival, 
preservation of the self, is, after all, a serious and perhaps mostly unconscious business. 
We do not think to breathe so why should we think to carry out any other number of 


imaginably necessary Functions? Why should we put conscious thought, and the reason 
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we imagine it utilises, at the head of affairs? Why do we need any universals? Nietzsche's 


analysis makes it plain that such things are mere phantoms in notes 567 and 565: 


“The apparent world, i.e., a world viewed according to values; ordered, selected according 
to values, i.e., in this case according to the viewpoint of utility in regard to the preservation 
and enhancement of the power of a certain species of animal. The perspective therefore 
decides the character of the ‘appearance’! As if a world would still remain over after one 


deducted the perspective! By doing that one would deduct relativity! 


It is obvious that every creature different from us senses different qualities and 
consequently lives in a different world from that in which we live. Qualities are an 
idiosyncrasy peculiar to man; to demand that our human interpretations and values should 
be universal and perhaps constitutive values is one of the hereditary madnesses of human 


pride.” 


For Nietzsche it is this relativity, this “idiosyncrasy peculiar to man”, which is the 
characteristic feature of our perspective. [Perception and conception are all perspective 
and relation.] This makes “knowledge”, absolutely understood as an extrinsic entity to 


which we may have access, “the biggest fable of all” in note 555: 


“Against the scientific prejudice-— The biggest fable of all is the fable of knowledge. One 
would like to know what things-in-themselves are; but behold, there are no things-in- 
themselves! But even supposing there were an in-itself, an unconditioned thing, it would for 
that very reason be unknowable! Something unconditioned cannot be known; otherwise it 


would not be unconditioned! Coming to know, however, is always ‘placing oneself in a 
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conditional relation to something’‘,------ one who seeks to know the unconditioned desires 
that it should not concern him, and that this same something should be of no concern to 
anyone. This involves a contradiction, first, between wanting to know and the desire that it 
not concern us (but why know at all, then?) and, secondly, be ause something that is of no 
concern to anyone is not at all, and thus cannot be known at all— Coming to know means 
‘to place oneself in a conditional relation to something’, to feel oneself conditioned by 
something and oneself to condition it—it is therefore under all circumstances establishing, 
denoting, and making-conscious of conditions (not forthcoming, entities, things, what is ‘in- 


itself’).” 


Any knowledge we gain, in this case, is, then, a relational, accommodating kind of 
knowledge, a Facility with, an ability to relate to or make use of. It is not, is never, an 
‘understanding’ or ‘explanation’ of. It is a putting to work within an interpretive, 
evaluating, meaningful, assimilating, imaginary scheme. And here, once more, the 


possibility, even the necessity of error raises its ugly head in note 544: 


“My Dionysos ideal— The perspective of all organic functions, all the strongest instincts of 
life: the force in all life that wills error; error as the precondition even of thought. Before 
there is ‘thought’ there must have been ‘invention’; the construction of identical cases, of 


the appearance of sameness, is more primitive than the knowledge of sameness.” 


Here is a Fundamental act of subterranean endeavour on Nietzsche's part - to make error 
the Foundation of our imagined truths! Once again, the driving forces of life are found 
only at pre-rational, instinctual levels, in things which perform their Function. These 


Functions do not care how the world is “in itself’; in the First case they are not rational 
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and in the second case they have no way of knowing or caring. Once more invention, 
creation, interpretation, evaluating, meaning-making, imagination is the key, 
biologistically originary activity. The sense is that organisms survive by building a world 
in which they can live, they accommodate to circumstances - even if it is a world in error 
by its own Fictional standards of truth! - even if error is the basis of its success! | 
summarise this and finish my appraisal of the thought of Nietzsche in this section of my 
chapter by quoting three Further notes of Nietzsche’s which bring us back to where we 
were before and act as a summarising statement in Nietzsche’s own words. These are 


notes 521, 522 and 515: 


“On ‘logical semblance’— The concepts ‘individual’ and ‘species’ equally false and merely 
apparent. ‘Species’ expresses only the fact that an abundance of similar creatures appear at 
the same time and that the tempo of their further growth and change is for a long time 
slowed down, so actual small continuations and increases are not very much noticed (— a 
phase of evolution in which the evolution is not visible, so an equilibrium seems to have 
been attained, making possible the false notion that a goal has been attained—and that 
evolution has a goal— ). The form counts as something enduring and therefore more 
valuable; but the form has merely been invented by us; and however often ‘the same form is 
attained,’ it does not mean that it is the same form— what appears is always something 
new, and it is only we, who are always comparing, who include the new, to the extent that 
it is similar to the old, in the unity of the ‘form,’ as if a type should be attained and, as it 
were, was intended by and inherent in the process of formation. Form, species, law, idea, 
purpose—in all these cases the same error is made of giving a false reality to a fiction, as if 
events were in some way obedient to something —an artificial distinction is made in 


respect of events between that which acts and that toward which the act is directed (but 
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this ‘which’ and this ‘toward’ are only posited in obedience to our metaphysical-logical 
dogmatism: they are not ‘facts’). One should not understand this compulsion to construct 
concepts, species, forms, purposes, laws (‘a world of identical cases’) as if they enabled us to 
fix the real world; but as a compulsion to arrange a world for ourselves in which our 
existence is made possible:— we thereby create a world which is calculable, simplified, 
comprehensible, etc., for us. This same compulsion exists in the sense activities that support 
reason—by simplification, coarsening, emphasizing, and elaborating, upon which all 
‘recognition,’ all ability to make oneself intelligible rests. Our needs have made our senses 
so precise that the ‘same apparent world’ always reappears and has thus acquired the 
semblance of reality. Our subjective compulsion to believe in logic only reveals that, long 
before logic itself entered our consciousness, we did nothing but introduce its postulates 
into events: now we discover them in events—we can no longer do otherwise — and 
imagine that this compulsion guarantees something connected with ‘truth.’ It is we who 
created the ‘thing,’ the ‘identical thing,’ subject, attribute, activity, object, substance, form, 
after we had long pursued the process of making identical, coarse and simple. The world 


seems logical to us because we have made it logical. 


Ultimate solution.— We believe in reason: this, however, is the philosophy of gray concepts. 
Language depends on the most naive prejudices. Now we read disharmonies and problems 
into things because we think only in the form of language — and thus believe in the ‘eternal 
truth’ of ‘reason’ (e.g., subject, attribute, etc.) We cease to think when we refuse to do so 
under the constraint of language; we barely reach the doubt that sees this limitation as a 


limitation. Rational thought is interpretation according to a scheme that we cannot throw 


off. 
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Not ‘to know’ but to schematize— to impose upon chaos as much regularity and form as 
our practical needs require. In the formation of reason, logic, the categories, it was need 
that was authoritative; the need, not to ‘know,’ but to subsume, to schematize, for the 
purpose of intelligibility and calculation— (The development of reason is adjustment, 
invention, with the aim of making similar, equal—the same process that every sense 
impression goes through!) No pre-existing ‘idea’ was here at work, but the utilitarian fact 
that only when we see things coarsely and made equal do they become calculable and 
usable to us— Finality in reason is an effect, not a cause: life miscarries with any other 
kinds of reason, to which there is a continual impulse— it becomes difficult to survey— too 
unequal— The categories are ‘truths’ only in the sense that they are conditions of life for us: 
as Euclidean space is a conditional ‘truth.’ (Between ourselves: since no one would maintain 
that there is any necessity for men to exist, reason, as well as Euclidean space, is a mere 
idiosyncrasy of a certain species of animal, and one among many— ) The subjective 
compulsion not to contradict here is a biological compulsion: the instinct for the utility of 
inferring as we do infer is part of us, we almost are this instinct— But what naivete to 
extract from this a proof that we are therewith in possession of a ‘truth in itself''— Not 
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being able to contradict is proof of an incapacity, not of ‘truth. 


We come to that point when we must ask what takeaways there are from such an 


interpretation of the human being and what their implications are for morality: 


1. The human being is a matter of biology, of a Form of life, and the preservation of a 


Form of life, of an organism. It is self-perpetuating and self-organising [as life itself is 


everywhere, in fact]. 
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2. Human existence is not normally, nor even mostly, a rational matter in its biological 
outworking. Rationality is a faculty or aspect of the human, not a synonym For it, and 
probably not even the most basic Faculty or aspect. 

3. We do not know what truth is and would not be able to judge we had such a thing. IF 
morality be an object such as truth then exactly the same conclusions apply. 

4. Human intellectual Faculties, and those things that make them up, are an evaluating, 
interpretive, meaning-making apparatus For the schematizing of data with the intention 
of making a regular world From their experience and operation. They are an imagining of 
the world and of how it should be. 

5. Evaluating, meaning-making, believing, taking For true, interpreting are more primitive 
and more basic activities of the human being. These may harness and utilise reason but 
they do not simply spring From it. Their basis is more biological, more Functional, more 
instinctual. They have more to do with a tree which naturally grows towards the sunlight 
than a reasoned deliberation amongst imagined alternative courses of action, more to 
do with chance conditions of existence than knowledge. 

6. Language is the border of our ability to think and our ability to interpret rationally is 
deceived in that it must Follow language's prejudices. 

7. Logic, reason, consciousness, identity, these are our inventions, the positing of things 
in which stability can be salvaged from chaos. In our thinking we have wedded such a 
stability to truth as an opposition to the becoming and chance of a natural world we 
could not live in and so Find intolerable. Yet if our world is not the stable place we have 
imagined then it cannot be moral on the basis of an inaccurate stability. 

8. Morality relies on calculability, simplicity, comprehensibility. We have manufactured 
these things rationally From our experience and so created a world of which morality 


could be posited. In error. 
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9. Morality, like truth, has been posited as a condition of life and in spite of the fact that 
life could exist, and might even prosper, without these manufactured values and value 
systems. 

10. Morality is an artificial creation executed according to values rationally extrapolated 
within an interpretive framework that imagines knowledge is of something real and 
truth authoritative because in some way permanent. It is, thus, something that seeks to 
rule and to subdue, to compel others to its manufactured truth. Morality is ultimately an 
argument from a Fictional and wholly imagined authority. 

11. Although knowledge, truth, morality are posited by human beings as values they are 
merely Trojan horses. The pragmatic, utilitarian human being simply has a biological 
need to preserve itself and will use whatever means necessary to do so. It uses morality 
in the Furtherance of amorality [For it could not know what an unconditioned morality 
was] and is blind to what any true morality would really be for everything it posits is a 
Fiction, must necessarily be a Fiction, must necessarily be expediency and utility writ 
large. 

12. Human beings are functional, selForganising creatures more properly described as 
‘human becomings’ since more begins for them in feeling and sensation than it does in 
reason. More begins for them in pre-cognitive evaluation and meaning-making than it 
does in rationality. Their form of life is, thus, hermeneutic as opposed to 
epistemologically-conceived. It is based in interpretation not “knowledge”. We are 
interpreting organisms. 

13. Human beings, thought of Functionally, MUST evaluate and they MUST make 


meaning. They must live their lives interpreting. Without this they cease to exist. 
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In his philosophy Nietzsche provides the biological and physiological guts of 
interpretation and he finds physical and organic reasons for its existence that go 
beyond, For example, the rational, volitional and passional of someone like the American 
pragmatist, William James, who talks about a “will to believe anything that is live enough 
to tempt our will” [in “The Will to Believe”]. This is ultimately the strength of Nietzsche's 
views for Nietzsche bases interpretation in life rather than making it some necessary 
instrument of a fictional and very metaphysical world. For Nietzsche, interpretation is 
not a part of the mechanics of how we imagine to know something; rather, it is who we 
are, it is what we are, it is how we self-organise our existence. So it is very important to 
get it understood from the off that this is not so much a matter of theory as it is of a 
Form of life, an observation that would accord with such a notable as the later 
Wittgenstein when speaking about language, for example, but which | do not have space 


to go into Further here. 


Instead, let us stick with Nietzsche and return once more to The Will to Power and those 
“principles of a new evaluation”. We are now in the second section thereof, headed “The 
Will to Power in Nature” and we will be working backwards through this section in order 
to interpret the biological thinking contained within it. The final note here, note 715, 


begins thus: 


“The standpoint of ‘value’ is the standpoint of conditions of preservation and enhancement 


for complex forms of relative life-duration within the flux of becoming.” 


Later in the note he continues: 
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Value’ is essentially the standpoint for the increase or decrease of these dominating 
centres (‘multiplicities’ in any case; but ‘units’ are nowhere present in the nature of 
becoming). Linguistic means of expression are useless for expressing ‘becoming’, it accords 
with our inevitable need to preserve ourselves to posit a crude world of stability, of ‘things,’ 


nu 


CLC. 


He concludes this note and the whole section by saying: 


“There is no will: there are treaty drafts of will that are constantly increasing or losing their 


power.” 


There are several points to note here which | hope will become clearer as we work 
backwards through Nietzsche’s notes. But let us here start by noting that Nietzsche is 
speaking about “value” which is about life and its effects upon life, particularly a matter 
of its “increase or decrease”. We are also, Fundamentally, in a world of “becoming” and 
not of “being”, a world for which language is ill-suited but which corresponds to “our 
inevitable need” for a “crude world of stability”. Here, already, is a very big hint that such 
a world is a fiction, a matter of interpretation. It is a matter of “need” rather than of 
reality; it is not a matter of having a unique perspicuity which delineates reality in all its 
actuality. We are valuing and evaluating creatures in a world of becoming, we are 


“dominating multiplicities’. We go back to note 711 to expand upon this interpretation: 


“Where the point of view of ‘value’ is inadmissible:— That in the ‘process of the totality,’ 
the labour of man is of no account, because a total process (considered as a system— ) does 


not exist at all; that there is no ‘totality’; that no evaluation of human existence, of human 
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aims, can be made in regard to something that does not exist; that ‘necessity,’ ‘causality,’ 
‘purposiveness,’ are useful unrealities; that not ‘increase in consciousness’ is the aim, but 
enhancement of power—and in this enhancement the utility of consciousness is included; 
the same applies to pleasure and displeasure; that one does not take the means as the 
supreme measure of value (therefore not states of consciousness, such as pleasure and pain, 
if becoming conscious itself is only a mean —); that the world is not an organism at all, but 


chaos,” 


The key phrase here for me is “useful unrealities” - in German, nuitzliche Scheinbarkeiten. 
Here “Scheinbarkeiten” could reasonably be rendered “appearances” but | find the 
translation used in the English text edited by Kaufmann, whether it is Kaufmann’s or 
Hollingdale’s translation [this is not clear], the more inspired for it is part of Nietzsche's 
point that the things we posit are not things that exist. “Reality”, thus used, is entirely an 
imposition upon the Flux of events, the Flux of becoming. So there is no totality, no 
“metaphysical world”, and so no valuation that can be made or given in regard to such 
non-existent things, an interpretation which puts necessity, causality and purpose in a 
completely different light as well and which questions an epistemology of morality — or 
anything else - at a Fundamental level. Value is here tied to “enhancement of power” 
rather than knowledge of non-existent, albeit imagined, things. The world, thinks 
Nietzsche, is chaos, a chaos of becoming, and evaluation is a physiological tool at our 


disposal - but not in relation to things we have invented that do not exist. 


At the bottom of all this, of course, is the notion of the will to power, the idea that in our 
biology are elements that simply want to increase and overcome. Indeed, in its basic 


Form, this is the entirety of Nietzsche’s conception and the birthplace of the 
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concatenation of drives. Thus, with such a basic conception of the human organism, 
Nietzsche is often wary of confusing means with ends. This applies to consciousness, to 
pleasure and also even to life itself - all are means. None of these things are the point. 
They are merely means. Indeed, this idea of “the point”, of teleology, is often criticised 


by Nietzsche as it is, rolling back a little Further, in note 708 where he states: 


“If the motion of the world aimed at a final state, that state would have been reached. The 
sole fundamental fact, however, is that it does not aim at a final state; and every 
philosophy and scientific hypothesis (e.g., mechanistic theory) which necessitates such a 


final state is refuted by this fundamental fact.” 


So Nietzsche, taking note of this Fact, pursues a different path which aims to recognise 


this: 


“Il seek a conception of the world that takes this fact into account. Becoming must be 
explained without recourse to final intentions; becoming must appear justified at every 
moment (or incapable of being evaluated; which amounts to the same thing); the present 
must absolutely not be justified by reference to a future, nor the past by reference to the 
present. ‘Necessity’ not in the shape of an overreaching, dominating total force, or that of a 
prime mover; even less as a necessary condition for something valuable. To this end it is 
necessary to deny a total consciousness of becoming, a ‘God,’ to avoid bringing all events 
under the aegis of a being who feels and knows but does not will: ‘God’ is useless if he does 
not want anything, and moreover this means positing a summation of displeasure and 


unlogic which would debase the total value of ‘becoming.”” 
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The point is that if the world is a matter of becoming and not being then being becomes 
the problem. “Is”, the predicate, becomes the problem and we see how, in note 715, 
Nietzsche was right to point out how language, which is constantly predicative, is so ill- 
suited to a world of becoming with its “Final intentions” and its desire to give Fixed and 
Final valuations of things, to invent stability. Language is pragmatic but in using it we 
Forget this — as Nietzsche so pertinently pointed out in “On Truth and Lying in An Extra 
Moral Sense” in 1873 - and, instead, we use it to imagine something static and stable — in 
error. But this also means that if we evaluate by such a scheme we are also making a 
grave error as well. Which is why Nietzsche despises Christianity so much for that is 
exactly what it has done. God, in this scheme, is one putative guarantor of such a 


scheme’s value, the ultimate “being” that guarantees all being. Yet: 


“one must admit nothing that has being— because then becoming would lose its value and 
actually appear meaningless and superfluous... one realizes that this hypothesis of beings is 
the source of all world-defamation (— the ‘better world,’ the ‘true world,’ the ‘world 


beyond,’ the ‘thing-in-itself. ’)” 


And so: 


“1, Becoming does not aim at a final state, does not flow into ‘being.’ 

2. Becoming is not a merely apparent state; perhaps the world of beings is mere 
appearance. 

3. Becoming is of equivalent value every moment; the sum of its values always remains the 
same; in other words, it has no value at all, for anything against which to measure it, and in 


relation to which the word ‘value’ would have meaning, is lacking. 
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The total value of the world cannot be evaluated;" 


Here Nietzsche dissolves a totalising valuation of the world based in a world of being 
which is, perhaps, “mere appearance”. In comparison, the world of becoming, a world 
which “does not aim at a Final state”, cannot be valued as a totality, such a totality being 
lacking. In terms of interpretation, this is to pull the legs out from under many 
traditional conceptions of it which were, necessarily, about matching up to a totality 
Nietzsche has now pronounced inauthentic and illusory. Where interpretation has beena 
matter of such totalising valuations, Nietzsche now pronounces it invalid. Indeed, is he 
not here even hinting at the invalidity of predication, and so of being, itself - not as a 
procedure, which may remain pragmatically necessary, but as a value? Being is “world- 
defamation” rather than a recognition or infusion of its [inherent] value. In Fact, here 
value is not inherent at all for such a value is only something that something with being 


could have, a being that defames that which becomes. 


We skip back to note 704 where Nietzsche provides us with an inspired insight and a 


metaphor for this dissolution of being [and so its value]: 


“How does it happen that the basic articles of faith in psychology are one and all the most 
arrant misrepresentations and counterfeits? ‘Man strives after happiness,’ e.g.— how much 
of that is true? In order to understand what ‘life’ is, what kind of striving and tension life is, 
the formula must apply as well to trees and plants as to animals. ‘What does a plant strive 
after?'— but here we have already invented a false unity which does not exist: the fact of a 
millionfold growth with individual and semi-individual initiatives is concealed and denied if 


mn 


we begin by positing a crude unity ‘plant. 
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It is hard to overestimate the importance of this point. The concept “plant” is exactly 
that: a concept. The thing you see in front of you is called a plant but what a plant is is 
not what we conceive it to be - which is merely a poor denominative shorthand. The 
concept plant is some kind of falsification based in numerous prejudices such as that it is 
even “an object” in the First place. Yet any plant is inevitably connected to the earth and 
so is not, is never, “an object” to begin with simply because it is always connected to the 
rest of the earth as a condition of its existence. But consider what is going on inside the 
plant and what makes it up. It has roots, a stem, perhaps leaves or petals, it has systems 
inside itself so that nutrition may Flow throughout it, that it may interact with its 
surroundings. None of this is, was or ever will be rationally controlled, initiated or 
maintained. No one imagines that “a plant” has rationality or will. So how did “the plant”, 
this irrational thing, come to be thought of as such a unity, such a synthetic object? It can 
only be because we conceive ourselves to be unities and so imagine other things by 
comparison to us. Yet all the similar things we ascribe to ourselves, will, rationality, 
desire, how does or can “a plant” have such things? “What does a plant strive after?” asks 
Nietzsche. “Nothing at all”, of course, is the answer. For the plant, as with the human 
subject, does not exist. Both are imaginary constructions imposed upon the detail of 
reality, a reality of parts and drives uncontrolled by any overarching subjectivity - and 
that whether plant or human being! This biological insight threatens the egotistically 
claimed “rationality of Man” for it chips away at the Fictional conception of such a being 
as in control of itself rather than under the control of that which constitutes it, self- 
organising. In interpretive terms, it asks us to question whether we, as subjects, 
rationally conceive outcomes or whether we are ourselves constituted by outcomes that 
parts of us (i.e. drives) generate but which we never control — because, in Fact, we are not 


“subjects” in control of anything, such subjective control being just one more “useful 
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unreality”. “SelFeorganisation” as an idea about life itself destroys our concept of 


subjective [and so potentially moral] rationality. 


We move now, in the Nietzschean working backwards which unpicks current and former 
prejudices, to pleasure and displeasure or pleasure and pain. Once more, Nietzsche’s 
animus is life itself, a Feeling For life and, in particular, the increase in power, the desire 
For subjugation, which animates, if not constitutes, it. A key concept here is “the game of 
resistance and victory” to which Nietzsche refers in note 699. That which resists may be 
glossed as “the world” and that which wants victory is our will to power, that 
concatenation of drives. This wants to overcome, to test its strength, and, for such 
purposes, it requires that which resists it and so it is fortunate to have a world and 
environment which it does not control which has the character of just such a resistance. 
But what then of pain and pleasure? What is their part in this situation? Nietzsche is sure 


of one thing: they are not opposites! In note 702 he writes: 


“Man does not seek pleasure and does not avoid displeasure: one will realize which famous 
prejudice | am contradicting. [lt was the Utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill] Pleasure and 
displeasure are mere consequences, mere epiphenomena—what man wants, what every 
smallest part of a living organism wants, is an increase of power. Pleasure or displeasure 
follow from the striving after that; driven by that will it seeks resistance, it needs something 
that opposes it— Displeasure, as an obstacle to its will to power, is therefore a normal fact, 
the normal ingredient of every organic event; man does not avoid it, he is rather in 
continual need of it; every victory, every feeling of pleasure, every event, presupposes a 


resistance overcome.” 
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He Finishes this note with the conclusion that “the obstacle is the stimulus of this will to 
power” and, thus, he conceives that displeasure, pain, is not that we are meant to avoid 
at all costs, preferring pleasure instead, but that displeasure is actually a necessary 
stimulus of our will to power and so to our drives, the drives that, in this interpretation, 


are us. But, more than this: 


“Pleasure and displeasure are accidentals, not causes; they are value judgments of the 
second rank, derived from a ruling value— ‘useful,’ ‘harmful,’ speaking in the form of 
feelings, and consequently absolutely sketchy and dependent. For with every ‘useful,’ 


‘harmful,’ one still has to ask in a hundred different ways: ‘for what?” 


This “For what?” is, of course, supplied in the following note which | have here quoted 


before it: For the stimulus of the will to power. 


But what then of “pleasure”? Note 696: 


“It is not the satisfaction of the will that causes pleasure (I want to fight this superficial 
theory— the absurd psychological counterfeiting of the nearest things— ), but rather the 
will’s forward thrust and again and again becoming master over that which stands in its 
way. The feeling of pleasure lies precisely in the dissatisfaction of the will, in the fact that 
the will is never satisfied unless it has opponents and resistance.— ‘The happy man’: a herd 


ideal.” 


Pleasure here seems to be as a consequence of pain, the pain which stimulates the will 


to power, the drive to becoming master of things in all the unknowable detail of the 
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Function and activity of the drives. We must be dissatisfied and experience “displeasure” 
For that is what drives us on to control and subdue that with which we must interact. This 


is an “agitation of the Feeling of life” as note 697 suggests: 


“The normal dissatisfaction of our drives, e.g., hunger, the sexual drive, the drive to motion, 
contains in it absolutely nothing depressing; it works rather as an agitation of the feeling of 
life, as every rhythm of small, painful stimuli strengthens it, (whatever pessimists may say). 
This dissatisfaction, instead of making one disgusted with life, is the great stimulus to life. 
(One could perhaps describe pleasure in general as a rhythm of little unpleasurable 


stimuli.)” 


This begins to issue in an approach to interpretation For in interpretation there is no less 
a will which wishes to subdue and overcome, to make useful For itself. We have, too, an 
interpretive “agitation of the Feeling of life” which is also “a game of resistance and 
victory”. IF considering interpretation textually, there is a text which we as readers must 
“overcome”. We, as readers, did not decide the marks that were put there but, as 
readers, we must surely overcome its resistance to us as we give it meaning and a sense. 
Feeling we have done this will issue in pleasure as an epiphenomenon, the result of the 
displeasure we experienced in having to overcome it and Feeling its necessary resistance. 
Yet it was this very resistance, and the displeasure we experienced in coming up against 
it as something real and resisting, which stimulated our will to overcome it and so our 
Feeling of power - albeit we may have called that “knowledge” or “explanation” or 
“understanding” - in so doing. And so the key Nietzschean point about interpretation 


here is the Following one From note 689: 
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“Can we assume a striving for power divorced from a sensation of pleasure and displeasure, 
i.e., divorced from the feeling of enhanced or diminished power? Is mechanism only a sign 
language for the internal factual world of struggling and conquering quanta of will? All the 
presuppositions of mechanistic theory — matter, atom, gravity, pressure and stress— are 
not ‘facts-in-themselves’ but interpretations with the aid of psychical fictions. Life, as the 
form of being most familiar to us, is specifically a will to the accumulation of force; all the 
processes of life depend on this: nothing wants to preserve itself, everything is to be added 
and accumulated. Life as a special case (hypothesis based upon it applied to the total 
character of being— ) strives after a maximal feeling of power; essentially a striving for 
more power; striving is nothing other than striving for power; the basic and innermost thing 


is still this will. (Mechanics is merely the semiotics of the results.)” 


This is to say that this key insight is what Nietzsche calls “striving for power” which we, | 
think, should not imagine as anything conscious, rational or even willing in a subjective 
sense. The concatenation of drives simply have a Function to interact and to overcome - 
to grow, to increase, to feel alive. It is, to use a horrible word For it, “Functional”, which is 
only to say that things perform the functions that they are, to say that things cannot 
help doing what they do. Or, rather, what they have become to do. And what they have 
become to do, says Nietzsche, is to strive after a maximal feeling of power. This, | 
therefore submit, is at the heart of interpretation and a distinguishing Feature of its 
character. Thus, we may here refute all those who see pleasure as a motive for a human 


Form of being and, with Nietzsche in note 688, suggest that: 


“the will to power is the primitive form of affect, that all other affects are only 


developments of it; [and] that it is notably enlightening to posit power in place of individual 
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‘happiness’ (after which every living thing is supposed to be striving): ‘there is a striving for 
power, for an increase of power’;—pleasure is only a symptom of the feeling of power 
attained, a consciousness of a difference (— there is no striving for pleasure: but pleasure 
supervenes when that which is being striven for is attained: pleasure is an accompaniment, 


pleasure is not the motive-—);” 


Thus, we may hesitatingly posit a formula which Nietzsche supplies as part of his own 
ideas but which | gladly take up for mine too with equal enthusiasm. This is from note 


681: 


“Life is... will to power, which... incorporates and subdues more and more of that which is 
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‘outside. 


Exchange the word “life” there for the word “interpretation” and you have what | would 
regard as a rough and ready definition of its activity. However, | also feel it is the case 
that we do not need to switch words for “life” is itself the context For interpretation and 
interpretation is the business of life in its physiological outworking as Nietzsche has 


been at pains to suggest. 


But what of that with which our drives grapple in interpretation and which it claims to 


produce? Note 678: 


“Whether the origin of our apparent ‘knowledge’ is not to be sought solely in older 
evaluations which have become so much part of us that they belong to our basic 


constitution? So that what really happens is only that newer needs grapple with the results 
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of the oldest needs? The world seen, felt, interpreted as thus and thus so that organic life 
may preserve itself in this perspective of interpretation. Man is not only a single individual 
but one particular line of the total living organic world. That he endures proves that a 
species of interpretation (even though accretions are still being added) has also endured, 


that the system of interpretation has not changed. ‘Adaptation.”" 


Here at stake is once more “evaluation”, the basic Function of the drives in their 
Functionality. lt seems clear that we, as a concatenation of drives, must derive value: we 
are evaluating beings. But this context provides for our being hermeneutic beings, 
indeed, it is the necessary condition For it, a condition of our existence. Nietzsche’s idea 
is that, in this, “organic life may preserve itself’ and so he very much sites his whole 
theory of interpretation in the organism and so in physiology and biology -— in life itself. 
That we exist and survive as the beings we are, in our Form of life, is to also preserve a 
species of interpretation. This is based, organically, in evaluation, in evaluation which is 
meaning making, and this comes straight from the concatenation of drives as Nietzsche 


states at the end of note 677: 


“the ruling drives want to be viewed also as the highest courts of value in general, indeed as 


creative and ruling powers. It is clear that these drives either oppose or subject each other 


(join together synthetically or alternate in dominating).” 


Strangely, this does start to conjure the image of “Legion” from Mark’s Gospel, chapter 


Five! Why? For we are many! 
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It comes down to this concatenation of interpreting and fictionalising drives and their 
lust For growth, for power, For control, for overcoming resistance. And so, in note 675: 

“All ‘purposes,’ ‘aims,’ ‘meaning’ are only modes of expression and metamorphoses of one 
will that is inherent in all events: the will to power. To have purposes, aims, intentions, 
willing in general, is the same thing as willing to be stronger, willing to grow— and, in 
addition, willing the means to this. The most universal and basic instinct in all doing and 
willing has for precisely this reason remained the least known and most hidden, because in 
praxi we always follow its commandments, because we are this commandment— All 
valuations are only consequences and narrow perspectives in the service of this one will: 


valuation itself is only this will to power.” 


Interpretation, then, is the will to grow, the will to overcome resistance and so extend 
oneself. Valuations, our need to evaluate and so make meaning, are the basic apparatus 
of this procedure. They are the heart of interpretation and of ourselves constituted as 


interpreters, as interpretive forms of being. To summarise: “we... do what we are.” 


This, if | may say so, is very pragmatic, perhaps even very pragmatist, something to make 
the aforementioned William James and his Fellow pragmatist, Richard Rorty, smile. And 
here Nietzsche is also at his most pragmatic. For what really matters to him? The end of 


note 647: 


“the essential thing in the life process is precisely the tremendous shaping, form-creating 
force working from within which utilizes and exploits ‘external circumstances’ — The new 


forms moulded from within are not formed with an end in view; but in the struggle of the 
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parts a new form is not left long without being related to a partial usefulness and then, 


according to its use, develops itself more and more completely.” 


This could be a very pragmatic description of the process of interpretation. But what is 
its character? | take two words from Nietzsche and add one of my own: it is a utilizing, an 
exploiting, a manipulation. These, to be sure, are not particularly moral words and, 
valued according to conventional morals, they may seem to be lacking a necessary moral 
credibility. Yet it is not my task here to argue that interpretation, life or even anything is 
- or needs to be - moral. Instead, following Nietzsche, | have argued for a concatenation 
of interpreting and Fictionalising drives which seek to master, to exercise and extend 
their power, to grow, to glory in the feeling of their vitality. This, it seems to me, gives 
interpretation, in its physiological context, the character of a utilizing, an exploitation, a 
manipulation, of their “external circumstances” which exhibits and exerts its own, 
physiological morality [which is really only Function or self-organisation writ large]. At 
the start of all interpretation is a need to experience the displeasure of that which it is 
not and to overcome it, make it useful, to digest it, extracting value and meaning here, 
rejecting and excreting waste there. The text, that which it interacts with in the 
exchange that is interpretation, is powerless to resist what is made of it even as a cake or 
a sandwich cannot resist the digestive action of a stomach. This is the Fictionalisation 
that is interpretation. It is not a matter of “what is there”. It is a matter of what it is made 
into, of what use it is, in an interaction and a relationship. As a fundamentally 
physiological and biological process, interpretation is definitively Functional and 
pragmatic. And so we may come to my Final quote of Nietzsche which really brings all | 


have said here From the principles of a new evaluation to a head. Note 643: 
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“The will to power interprets (— it is a question of interpretation when an organ is 
constructed): it defines limits, determines degrees, variations of power. Mere variations of 
power could not feel themselves to be such: there must be present something that wants to 
grow and interprets the value of whatever else wants to grow. Equal in that— In fact, 
interpretation is itself a means of becoming master of something. (The organic process 


constantly presupposes interpretations.)” 


“Interpretation is an organic means of becoming master of something.” This is the 


Nietzschean submission. 


We are now in a position to summarise all this thinking about interpretation in the 
various guises that it has worn whilst subject to Nietzschean interpretation. In making 
the Following 13 summary statements | am, of course, glossing and synthesizing. Yet | 
am, | hope, doing that in useful ways which illuminate the character of interpretation and 


of that which interprets: 


1. We are hermeneutic beings yet, better still, hermeneutic becomings. 

2. Interpretation is the name For a process of constant interactional meaning-making and 
evaluating. 

3. Interpretation has a physiological basis which takes place beyond reasons and 
rationality but which implicates and utilizes them in the process nevertheless. It is not a 
choice but an activity of that which is alive and must grow, and so interact, to survive. It 
is an activity of that which organises itself [life]. 

4. Interpretation is a pragmatic process in which drives seek their satisfaction and 


satiation and so express their will to power. 
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5. In interpretation we work with language in order to perform Functions such as 
understanding, explaining and clarifying, and in discerning things designated knowledge 
and truth. In this, it is the case that the grammar and structure of language itself is 
Fictionalising in that, in performing its Function, language suggests stasis, stability and 
Fixity where there is none. We might simply call this a kind of “imagining”. 

6. There is no difference between interpreting a thing and using a thing. All 
interpretations are ‘mere’ uses. Interpretation is a pragmatic activity. 

7. Interpretation is by means of Fictional devices that we do not necessarily consciously 
fabricate but that we must invest ourselves in having First Fabricated them - through 
beliefs and passional and intellectual commitment - nevertheless. We may then speak of 
being inhabited by our beliefs, attitudes and orientations rather than ourselves 
inhabiting them. 

8. All interpretation is From a context and is a matter of a relating to. Interpretation is 
both context and content, process and event, perspective and relation. 

9. Understanding is an interpretational and linguistic phenomenon rather than an 
epistemological or metaphysical achievement. Thus, its character is pragmatic and 
utilitarian. That which is understood is interpreted as understood in a way that has 
involved some need of the organism which is that which interprets being satiated or 
satisfied in some way. 

10. Interpretation takes place without ground [as opposed to context] and does not 
provide one asa result of its operation. 

11. In interpretation “the good” is the same as “that which provides what is needed”. 

12. Interpretations cannot be checked off against the world. They can only be checked 


off against other interpretations. Yet interpretations can be changed by the world, not 
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least because, although the world is made use of as an interpretation, it is not in the 
control of that which interprets. 

13. Interpretation is life. 

Time For a change of tack. | turn now to the interpretation of Nietzsche as an aestheticist 
given by Allan Megill in his book Prophets of Extremity, a book which also addresses 
Heidegger, Derrida and Foucault as Further such prophets. For Megill, mainstream 
interpretation of Nietzsche, which under the post World War 2 influence of Walter 
Kaufmann was rescued from a Nazi interpretation, has been of a naturalist sort. 
Nietzsche was seen to be criticising things - such as morality itself - as “anti-nature” and 
imploring people to “act naturally”. It is easy to see that in books such as Beyond Good 
and Evil or On the Genealogy of Morality or Twilight of the Idols Nietzsche criticises human 
culture in the name of something more natural. There is, of course, something in this 
view but with such a fragmentary aphorist as Nietzsche was it is always Foolish to try and 
synthesize the content under one heading. Nietzsche was certainly a critic of what we 
might call “human culture” - and often of what others might imagine to be human 
culture’s great creations such as Western Thought and Christianity - yet we should not 
imagine that this has him praising the blank slate of nature as a consequence. Nietzsche, 

as | have had cause to say before, was a philosopher of life and so life, in its biology and 
physiology, in terms of its health and prosperance, was a topic that habitually interested 


him. 


There are also Further clues in Nietzsche’s writing that he is, in Fact, perhaps not praising 
nature as an antidote to the errors of artificial human culture and so being a thorough- 


going naturalist. The first is the ubiquity of his concentration on interpretation which | 
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have emphasised in the previous part of this chapter. Taking that in relation to the topic 
of this chapter we need only mention here his aphorism to the effect that “There are no 
moral phenomena but only a moral interpretation of phenomena” as a perfect example. 
Another clue is his Focus on “fiction” which | have taken up so enthusiastically in my own 
way under Nietzsche’s influence. A third is to ask, if Nietzsche be a naturalist, what the 
content of such a Nietzschean, naturalist morality as he might be said to have is? The 
answer, as Megill rightly says, is that there isn’t one because, for Nietzsche, beset all 
around by fiction and interpretation, there could be no such thing. Such a “natural” 
morality would, could, only be one more interpretive Fiction — for everything is a Fiction. 
“Nature”, in the positing of such a thing as a “natural morality”, would just be one more 
piece of rhetoric. Nietzsche often seems to argue that people have Forgotten what 


“naturalness” was in any case, so caught up in their pragmatic Fictions are they now. 


At this point in his analysis Megill raises some interesting questions which lead into 
others | ask myself. For example, what is nature and what is culture - and when does one 
become the other? How might we distinguish these two in reality aside From contrasting 
the most extreme examples of each as if they stood for the whole? What about the 
human is “natural” and what “cultural” and what difference, if any, does such a 
difference, if there is one, make? Does a natural/artificial divide make any sense, serve 
any purpose or exist in reality? Is the notion of a “natural morality” empirical or ideal? IF 
such a thing could exist would, could or should we want it? Is morality itself, by the Fact 
that in some senses it is certainly artificial and created, not in some basic sense itself 
unnatural (and so, we must assume, cultural)? IF we were to decide that, yes, morality is 
actually in the main an artificial and so cultural product then on what basis can we 


choose between one created morality and another? Why, as another example, are some 
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sexual practices deemed “natural” and others “unnatural” when “nature”, as it were, 
allows them all? In the end, is “nature” a guide to morality at all? Is morality a matter of 
“the nature of things”? Megill insists that For the Nietzsche who can speak only of “moral 


interpretations of phenomena?” it is not and it cannot be. 


It is only at this point in his argument that Megill introduces Nietzsche as an aestheticist, 
as one who argues between various alternative interpretive prospects on aesthetic 
grounds. And it has an initial ring of truth when the reader of Nietzsche’s work, his or her 
head now Filled up with talk about art and artists, creativity, Fiction and interpretation, 
comes to consider such an idea. Primarily here one imagines Zarathustra who, in 
Nietzsche’s thought, is a strong artist who overcomes the world by reimagining it. This, 
we must imagine, is surely what Nietzsche means when, speaking through Zarathustra, 
he says, “you yourselves should create what you have called the world: the world should 
be formed in your image by your reason, your will and your love. And truly, for your bliss, 


nu 
! 


you enlightened ones!” In Nietzschean thinking the heroine finds her salvation in 
creating. In this, through much suffering, she Finds a destiny even though it might kill her 
For, as Nietzsche asks elsewhere in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, “What warrior wants to be 
spared?” It seems to me that, in this, the naturalism that Megill diagnoses in many 
interpretations of Nietzsche actually goes hand in hand with the aestheticism he wants 
to focus on instead. Nietzsche, if we may say so, is pragmatically taking advantage of the 
Fact that nature’s “raw matter” is like a potter's clay and so there to be worked with. But 
his observation that all is interpretation applies no less to him than to anyone else 
[which is to contradict all his opponents who accuse him of criticising only views not his 


own as being “interpretation”; not true. The charge of “interpretation” INCLUDES his 


views too] and so he is fully at liberty to create himself. Here we might say, in Fact, that 
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what Nietzsche criticises in his opponents is not that they have created or reimagined - 
everybody creates and everybody imagines - but that they have created so poorly and 


imagined with such deleterious effects. 


So it is that Megill argues that Nietzsche can find justification for things merely in a 
“terrible artist's egoism” as Nietzsche himself phrases it in On the Genealogy of Morality. 
Here naturalness or utility or rationality could only be rhetorical strategies to cover over 
such aesthetic impetus. Nietzsche thinks of art, says Megill, as “ontogenetic”, as having 
“world-making significance”. Megill continues: “What comes into being does so as a 
result of artistic will; the ‘given,’ ‘natural’ materials of this creation have no more 
significance than the blank emptiness of the artist’s canvas as he starts to paint.” So it is 
much more, in this interpretation of Nietzsche, that the world is a work of art than that it 
has some naturalist pull over us or imperative to which we must conform. Nietzsche, in 
this interpretation, is not lauding the claims of morality over us but he is, instead, saying 
that it is something that we can create, make and, if necessary, re-make. “Nature” and 
“the natural” themselves now become human creations and Megill links this to an 
aphoristic idea Found on multiple occasions in Nietzsche's first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy, this being that “it is only as an aesthetic phenomenon that existence and the 
world are eternally justified.” So it is that in Nietzschean thought concerns for life as a 
biological phenomenon and for the world and existence as aesthetic playgrounds for the 
creative come together and are pursued. But it is in Nietzsche’s aesthetic point of view 
that things such as truth and reason find a dangerous opponent for his aesthetic criteria 
seek to undermine the claims of rationality or utility - or even “naturalness” or 


“givenness” - to be the arbiters of such things. Instead, suddenly “the work of art” or “the 
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text” or “language” as aesthetic systems are taking the lead and, scandalously, 


controlling themselves and generating both the truth and the reason. 


A crucial aspect of this in Nietzschean thought is the death of God which Nietzsche 


announces in section 125 of The Gay Science: 


“The madman.- Have you not heard of that madman who lit a lantern in the bright morning 
hours, ran to the marketplace, and cried incessantly: ‘1 seek God! | seek God!’ - As many of 
those who did not believe in God were standing around just then, he provoked much 
laughter. Has he got lost? asked one. Did he lose his way like a child? asked another. Or is he 
hiding? Is he afraid of us? Has he gone on a voyage? Emigrated? - Thus they yelled and 


laughed. 


The madman jumped into their midst and pierced them with his eyes. ‘Whither is God?’ he 
cried; ‘| will tell you. We have killed him - you and |. All of us are his murderers. But how did 
we do this? How could we drink up the sea? Who gave us the sponge to wipe away the 
entire horizon? What were we doing when we unchained this earth from its sun? Whither is 
it moving now? Whither are we moving? Away from all suns? Are we not plunging 
continually? Backward, sideward. forward. in all directions? Is there still any up or down? 
Are we not straying as through an infinite nothing? Do we not feel the breath of empty 
space? Has it not become colder? Is not night continually closing in on us? Do we not need to 
light lanterns in the morning? Do we hear nothing as yet of the noise of the gravediggers 
who are burying God? Do we smell nothing as yet of the divine decomposition? Gods, too. 


decompose. God is dead. God remains dead. And we have killed him.’ 
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‘How shall we comfort ourselves, the murderers of all murderers? What was holiest and 
mightiest of all that the world has yet owned has bled to death under our knives: who will 
wipe this blood off us? What water is there for us to clean ourselves? What festivals of 
atonement, what sacred games shall we have to invent? Is not the greatness of this deed 
too great for us? Must we ourselves not become gods simply to appear worthy of it? There 
has never been a greater deed; and whoever is born after us-for the sake of this deed he will 


belong to a higher history than all history hitherto.’ 


Here the madman fell silent and looked again at his listeners; and they, too, were silent and 
stared at him in astonishment. At last he threw his lantern on the ground, and it broke into 
pieces and went out. ‘| have come too early,’ he said then: ‘my time is not yet. This 
tremendous event is still on its way, still wandering; it has not yet reached the ears of men. 
Lightning and thunder require time; the light of the stars requires time; deeds, though done, 
still require time to be seen and heard. This deed is still more distant from them than the 


most distant stars- and yet they have done it themselves.’ 


It has been related further that on the same day the madman forced his way into several 
churches and there struck up his requiem aeternam deo. Led out and called to account, he is 
said always to have replied nothing but: ‘What after all are these churches now if they are 


not the tombs and sepulchres of God?” 


Here we see in this powerful allegory, formed after the example of Diogenes looking For 
“a human being”, a picture in which it seems as if a painter’s canvas has been rubbed out. 
Creation, God’s creation, has been unmade. And what it will take as a result is its re- 


making which is a matter of invention and imagination. Nietzsche imagined that the 
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madman had come too early but he saw that the day was coming even as a prophet sees 
the destruction of an infidel's kingdom and the making of a new kingdom under the 
imprint of a new vision. But the problem the death of God causes is nihilism for to 
unmake is to wipe away all values and so all coordinates for meaning making. The world 
is null and void. Nature is a nothing. There is a vast aporia. How might this be responded 


to? [There will be more on this in chapter one.] 


Megill imagines two responses. First, he speaks of those who see it as “oppressive and 
burdensome”. He thinks such people see the void, “shudder [and] draw back”. But I’m 
not sure that’s true. It seems more truthful to me, not least in Nietzschean 
interpretation, to say that such people are creators who do not realise [or, perhaps, do 
not want to realise] that that is what they are. They are people who, in a way most unlike 
Richard Rorty, want to distinguish between Finding and making. And they are finders of 
“what is there” rather than makers of it. And so everything becomes about 
“corresponding” to the “essence” of what “is there” and can “speak for itself”. Such 
people are Foundationalists who speak about reality as if it were Fixed and metaphysical, 
set in place by rules we can find out and which we respond best to by identifying them 
and making them our stars to steer by. Megill calls these people “passive and 


anaesthetic” in attitude. [See chapter four for more on Rorty and his ideas. ] 


This is contrasted, by Megill at least, with “an active, aesthetic nihilism” which he thinks 
Nietzsche “prescribes... as the appropriate attitude for modern, and postmodern, 
existence.” These would be the makers if the former group are the finders in our 
inappropriate Rortian distinction. These are those who “dance upon” the void according 


to Megill. Yet, again, I’m not sure this is quite right. | have already articulated my belief 
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that the former group are not those who become depressed at a loss of the world so 
much as those who plough on in the belief that something is there, something of 
substance they only have to find. In that case, the “makers” in our little comparison are 
those who know [or, better, who take up the interpretive position!] that all things are 
made, that neither form nor content is given but that interpretation goes all the way 
down and that fiction is all there is — that human intellectuality is entirely a work of 
imagination. Such conclusions and their enabling practices would shock and outrage the 
Finders of the First grouping who would insist that we find rather than make and so that 
‘substance’ is given and it is our job to appropriately recognise it, correspond to it and 
represent it. They would recoil in horror at the Nietzschean notion that everything is “a 
perspectival appearance whose origin lies in us.” For Nietzsche, however, life, and so 
truth and the reason it is claimed makes it possible, is not much other than an aesthetic 
lie, an imagining, as we embark upon a creative response to the void in which God is 


dead, a world of aesthetic play. 


Nietzsche's hero is, thus, the artist and creativity is repeatedly lauded throughout the 
Nietzschean canon. The artist, according to Megill, “transmutes reality” as far as 
Nietzsche is concerned. Brute existence is but the material, or perhaps the materiality, 
with which such an artist works. It is also part of the Nietzschean self-image as in the 
example of the prophet-poet-philosopher, Zarathustra, and the “artist-philosopher” to 
which he refers at the beginning of the Fourth and Final section of his “principles of a 
new evaluation” in The Will to Power. This, we may also note, is after saying that “Our 
religion, morality, and philosophy are decadence forms of man. The countermovement: 


art.” Noting this emphasis, it then seems incumbent upon me as a responsible inquirer to 
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a 


peruse that final section of Nietzsche's “principles of a new evaluation” which Focus so 


deliberately on “The Will to Power as Art” For Further clues. 


| begin, as so often previously in my Nietzsche interpreting, at the end. The final note in 
the section “The Will to Power as Art”, which is also the final note of the “principles of a 
new evaluation”, is a fragmentary set of comments on Nietzsche's first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy. This book, which deals with the Greeks, and particularly with their invention of 
tragedy, a pessimistic art, is, at least in later Nietzschean recitation, an argument for the 
aesthetic over the moral where morality is seen as the decadence and decay of human 
beings. Aestheticism is, then, in some respect, seen as a countermeasure or antidote. Yet 
in note 853 of The Will to Power, which was titled by an editor “Art in ‘The Birth of 


mn 


Tragedy”, we find some of Nietzsche’s most preposterous yet stunning rhetoric that has 


survived its author. Consider, for example, the Following: 


“The antithesis of a real and an apparent world is lacking here: there is only one world, and 
this is false, cruel, contradictory, seductive, without meaning— A world thus constituted is 
the real world. We have need of lies in order to conquer this reality, this ‘truth,’ that is, in 
order to live — That lies are necessary in order to live is itself part of the terrifying and 


questionable character of existence. 


Metaphysics, morality, religion, science— in this book these things merit consideration only 
as various forms of lies: with their help one can have faith in life. ‘Life ought to inspire 
confidence’: the task thus imposed is tremendous. To solve it, man must be a liar by nature, 
he must be above all an artist. And he is one: metaphysics, religion, morality, science— all of 


them only products of his will to art, to lie, to flight from ‘truth,’ to negation of ‘truth.’ This 
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ability itself, thanks to which he violates reality by means of lies, this artistic ability of man 
par excellence — he has it in common with everything that is. He himself is after all a piece 


of reality, truth, nature: how should he not also be a piece of genius in lying! 


That the character of existence is to be misunderstood—profoundest and supreme secret 
motive behind all that is virtue, science, piety, artistry. Never to see many things, to see 
many things falsely, to imagine many things: oh how shrewd one still is in circumstances in 
which one is furthest from thinking oneself shrewd! Love, enthusiasm, ‘God’— So many 
subtleties of ultimate self-deception, so many seductions to life, so much faith in life! In 
those moments in which man was deceived, in which he duped himself, in which he believes 
in life: oh how enraptured he feels! What delight! What a feeling of power! How much 
artists’ triumph in the feeling of power'— Man has once again become master of 
‘material’—master of truthi— And whenever man rejoices, he is always the same in his 
rejoicing: he rejoices as an artist, he enjoys himself as power, he enjoys the lie as his form of 


power.—" 


Here Nietzsche seems almost to have come to a state of Frenzy as he lauds the human 
being as an artist who is a liar as pretty much the duty of human beings. “Life” here is the 
ultimate value and as a value it must be preserved above all others even if it takes acts 
of huge interpretive, artistic mendacity to do so. Life becomes about seeing things 
Falsely and imagining many things. “What's there” is irrelevant: what it can be made into 
is not. That this will include acts of self-deception is also not denied for there are lies 
that can be carried out knowingly but there are sometimes occasions that can only be 
perpetrated if we begin first by lying to ourselves. The human being must, then, be “a 


liar by nature” and art, the aesthetic vision, must be a liar’s craft. We, each of a piece 
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with truth, must have a will to its negation. And so Nietzsche sees “metaphysics, religion, 
morality, science” as examples of such will - at least as pragmatically or Functionally so. In 
their ability to create great lies human beings find their “delight” and “a Feeling of 
power”. Our lying imagination, our will to imagination, is then the ability which makes 


this life possible. 


Now it might be argued by those not so caught up in such Dionysian Frenzy that such a 
“will to lying” is immoral. But this would be to let the Nietzschean evaluation of things 


pass you by. In a Further part of note 853 this is spelt out: 


“Art and nothing but art! It is the great means of making life possible, the great seduction 
to life, the great stimulant of life. Art as the only superior counterforce to all will to denial 


of life, as that which is anti-Christian, anti-Buddhist, anti-nihilist par excellence. 


Art as the redemption of the man of knowledge — of those who see the terrifying and 
questionable character of existence, who want to see it, the men of tragic knowledge. Art 
as the redemption of the man of action — of those who not only see the terrifying and 
questionable character of existence but live it, want to live it, the tragic-warlike man, the 


hero. 


Art as the redemption of the sufferer — as the way to states in which suffering is willed, 


transfigured, deified, where suffering is a form of great delight.” 


Such a vision, for those appropriately Nietzschean, is not “immoral”: it is noble! It is 


glorious! It is a destiny! It is also a “redemption” From the nihilism diagnosed earlier by 
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Megill as “passive and anaesthetic”. Essentially here Nietzsche argues that by great 
artistic acts of Fiction life can be given the value and meaning it deserves and 
simultaneously be redeemed from the nihilism others have condemned it to with their 
inauthentic systematizations, weak, sickly creeds and empty authoritarian dogmas. The 
“character of existence”, says Nietzsche, is “terrifying” and “questionable” and, as a 
result, we need to tell much better lies to make life worthwhile than have so Far been 
told in many cases. This suggests that we ourselves might need to be monstrous. Yet 
here one might respond with a counter moral value of “truth” as the supreme value to 
counter this Nietzschean will to creative lying monstrosity. But Nietzsche stands ready 


to pronounce on truth in the very same note: 


“truth does not count as the supreme value, even less as the supreme power. The will to 
appearance, to illusion, to deception, to becoming and change (to objectified deception) 
here counts as more profound, primeval, ‘metaphysical’ than the will to truth, to reality, to 


mere appearance:— the last is itself merely a form of the will to illusion.” 


In the Final analysis, in the new, Nietzschean evaluation of all values, “art is worth more 
than truth”, fiction is worth more than reality, illusion beats out the cold light of day. In 
this new evaluation we have “art as the new task of life” which is, thus, subsumed 
entirely under an aesthetic veil of appearances in a world of what things [can be made 
to] look like. It is in this sense that we may now regard seriously those times where 
Nietzsche calls himself an “immoralist”. Thus, as Nietzsche states in note 822, “We 
possess art lest we perish of the truth.” Thus, as Nietzsche states in note 827, “the 


Formula tyrannizes.” Thus, as Nietzsche states in note 836, we should “appeal to the 
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instincts.” And so we may work back, having this hyperbolic Nietzschean description of 


the aesthetic, to note 820 with its life-intoxicated, sensual view of the world: 


“In the main, | agree more with the artists than with any philosopher hitherto: they have 
not lost the scent of life, they have loved the things of ‘this world’— they have loved their 
senses. To strive for ‘desensualization’: that seems to me a misunderstanding or an illness or 
a cure, where it is not merely hypocrisy or self-deception. | desire for myself and for all who 
live, may live, without being tormented by a puritanical conscience, an ever-greater 
spiritualization and multiplication of the senses; indeed, we should be grateful to the senses 
for their subtlety, plenitude, and power and offer them in return the best we have in the 
way of spirit. What are priestly and metaphysical calumnies against the senses to us! We no 
longer need these calumnies: it is a sign that one has turned out well when, like Goethe, one 
clings with ever-greater pleasure and warmth to the ‘things of this world’:— for in this way 
he holds firmly to the great conception of man, that man becomes the transfigurer of 


existence when he learns to transfigure himself.” [emphasis mine] 


That one may transfigure and transpose oneself - this is the key to transfiguring and 
transposing the world and so its values. And it is a lover’s art, the art of a lover who 
Fictionalises the beloved, making them not merely a matter of our Feeling but, rather, an 
object. We do not imagine ourselves in love: we really are [or perhaps love is when we 
truly abandon ourselves to imagining whole and entire?]. Love posits the “is” that we 


have no right to posit. Love, in its lies and Falsifications, makes real — as we will also learn 


later in a chapter about Emma Goldman: 
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“one lies well when one loves, about oneself and to oneself: one seems to oneself 
transfigured, stronger, richer, more perfect, one is more perfect— Here we discover art as 
an organic function: we discover it in the most angelic instinct, ‘love’; we discover it as the 
greatest stimulus of life— art thus sublimely expedient even when it lies-— But we should 
do wrong if we stopped with its power to lie: it does more than merely imagine; it even 
transposes values. And it is not only that it transposes the feeling of values: the lover is 


more valuable, is stronger.” [Note 808] 


Here, in an interpretation in its own way deliciously perverse, Nietzsche has made our 
most noble emotion, love, into a means of mendacious transformation, a way to create 
and recreate the world. Love changes value itself - as is seen when someone becomes a 
lover and is then made into so much more than they were before. However, becoming 
once more not that which is beloved, the falsified reality as the beloved is removed from 
them, they become less, they are transfigured back into that which is no longer beloved. 
This being Nietzsche, of course, there is a biological explanation given for all this. We 


Find it in note 804: 


“That which is instinctively repugnant to us, aesthetically, is proved by mankind's longest 
experience to be harmful, dangerous, worthy of suspicion: the suddenly vocal aesthetic 
instinct (e.g., in disgust) contains a judgment. To this extent the beautiful stands within the 
general category of the biological values of what is useful, beneficent, life-enhancing—but 
in such a way that a host of stimuli that are only distantly associated with, and remind us 
only faintly of, useful things and states give us the feeling of the beautiful, i.e., of the 
increase of the feeling of power (— not merely things, therefore, but also the sensations 


that accompany such things, or symbols of them). 
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Thus the beautiful and the ugly are recognized as relative to our most fundamental values 
of preservation. It is senseless to want to posit anything as beautiful or ugly apart from this. 
The beautiful exists just as little as does the good, or the true. In every case it is a question 
of the conditions of preservation of a certain type of man: thus the herd man will 
experience the value feeling of the beautiful in the presence of different things than will 


the exceptional or overhuman. 


It is the perspective of the foreground, which concerns itself only with immediate 
consequences, from which the value of the beautiful (also of the good, also of the true) 
arises. All instinctive judgments are shortsighted in regard to the chain of consequences: 
they advise what is to be done immediately. The understanding is essentially a brake upon 
immediate reactions on the basis of instinctive judgments: it retards, it considers, it looks 


further along the chain of consequences. 


Judgments concerning beauty and ugliness are shortsighted (— they are always opposed by 
the understanding— ) but persuasive in the highest degree; they appeal to our instincts 
where they decide most quickly and pronounce their Yes and No before the understanding 


can speak.” 


Here Nietzsche gives a biologistic, naturalistic explanation of the will to aestheticism 
and so the two views, the naturalistic and the aesthetic, in some sense are seen to 
dovetail in Nietzsche. Again, the aesthetic sense is pre-rational, it is operative before and 
behind “the understanding” since it is evaluating. And it is here we find our interpreting, 


lying, will to illusion For, as Nietzsche says in the same note: 
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“It is not possible to remain objective, or to suspend the interpretive, additive, interpolating, 


poetizing power.” 


And this is a will to lies because: 


“To experience a thing as beautiful means: to experience it necessarily wrongly.” 


The aestheticizing sense is a lying sense, a lover's sense that transfigures material reality 
into the useful lie. Reality is plastic to Fiction’s loving touch, unable to resist the artist's 


sensuous, egoistic, manipulative imaginings. 


It is under the auspices of such an interpretation that we can see similar and associated 
ideas elsewhere in Nietzsche, for example some thoughts from book 3 of The Gay 
Science which also contains the parable of the madman and the “death of God”, to which 
| have already referred, and which is referred to by Nietzsche in the opening aphorism of 
that section of the book for the First time. It is in the next note, note 109, that Nietzsche 


goes on to say: 


“The total character of the world, however, is in all eternity chaos - in the sense not of a 


lack of necessity but of a lack of order, arrangement, form, beauty, wisdom, and whatever 


other names there are for our aesthetic anthropomorphisms” 


and 
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“But how could we reproach or praise the universe? Let us beware of attributing to it 
heartlessness and unreason or their opposites: it is neither perfect nor beautiful, nor noble, 
nor does it wish to become any of these things; it does not by any means strive to imitate 


man. None of our aesthetic and moral judgments apply to it.” 


Here we have a world subject to our aesthetic appreciation as impositions upon its 
“thatness” but which, of course, are not of it; rather, they are about it, in relation to it, 
uses of it, perspectives on it. The world is not a human being. It is not subject to our 
“aesthetic anthropomorphisms” even while we subject it to them. Such aesthetic 
judgments are our aesthetic uses of the world. And, as we now already know, our 
manipulative lover's lies about it. Here, we explain nothing. As Nietzsche points out in 
note 112: “How should explanations be at all possible when we first turn everything into 
an image, our image!” The world is not “an image”, the world is just there and we create 
the image. An image that Nietzsche creates in this section of The Gay Science is that of 
“the horizon of the infinite” which is immediately prior to the parable of the madman at 


note 124: 


“We have left the land and have embarked. We have burned our bridges behind us - indeed, 
we have gone farther and destroyed the land behind us. Now. little ship, look out! Beside 
you is the ocean: to be sure, it does not always roar, and at times it lies spread out like silk 
and gold and reveries of graciousness. But hours will come when you will realize that it is 
infinite and that there is nothing more awesome than infinity. Oh, the poor bird that felt 
free and now strikes the walls of this cage! Woe, when you feel homesick for the land as if it 


mn 


had offered more freedom - and there is no longer any ‘land. 
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This is a perfect example of Nietzsche's aesthetic nihilism. Its not that we are all adrift at 
sea... but that we would be no freer on land, the land that no longer exists anyway! All 


there is, is the creative, imaginative opportunities of infinity. 


Thereafter in this section of The Gay Science | would draw attention to the Following run 
of notes which deal with this aesthetic sense’s greatest enemy, in Nietzschean thinking, 


Christianity: 


“A dangerous resolve.- The Christian resolve to find the world ugly and bad has made the 


world ugly and bad. [130] 


Christianity and suicide.- When Christianity came into being, the craving for suicide was 
immense-and Christianity turned it into a lever of its power. It allowed only two kinds of 
suicide, dressed them up with the highest dignity and the highest hopes, and forbade all 
others in a terrifying manner. Only martyrdom and the ascetic’s slow destruction of his body 


were permitted. [131] 


Against Christianity.- What is now decisive against Christianity is our taste~ no longer our 


reasons.” [132] 


We might reasonably respond to such notes with questions which highlight the aesthetic 
valuation in such observations. How, for example, could the world be “made bad and 
ugly” if it were not? Perhaps because it can be made to look that way regardless? Is this, 
in turn, of a piece with being able to “dress [things] up with the highest dignity and the 


highest hopes” Nietzsche then speaks of? And what then when Nietzsche says that 
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Christianity has become a matter of “our taste”, an adjudication which is purely aesthetic 
in characterisation? In each case it is not what things are that matters; rather, it is what 
they can be made to look like or even that they can be made to look like many things. It 
is, perhaps, that thinking is a “making simpler” such as Nietzsche suggests in notes 179 


and 189 in the same section of The Gay Science: 


“Thoughts.- Thoughts are the shadows of our feelings - always darker, emptier. And simpler. 


[179] 


The thinker.- He is a thinker; that means, he knows how to make things simpler than they 


are.” [189] 


But what about if, to round this quoting directly from Nietzsche off, we peer into the 
mind of his own greatest creation, Zarathustra, once more? Do we find the lying artist, 


the Falsifying lover, the mendacious Fiction monger, there too? Of course we do: 


“Of The Afterworldsmen 
..No longer to bury the head in the sand of heavenly things, but to carry it freely, an earthly 


head which creates meaning for the earth... 


Of War and Warriors 

... You should be the kind of men whose eyes always seek an enemy — your enemy. And with 
some of you there is a hate at first sight. You should seek your enemy, wage your war and 
for your thoughts! And when your thought is defeated, then your honesty should cry out in 


triumph even for that... 
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..Let your love for life be love for your highest hope, and let your highest hope be the 
highest thought of life! But you shall have your highest thought commanded by me - and it 
says: human being is something that shall be overcome. So live your life of obedience and 
war! What matters living long! What warrior wants to be spared! | spare you not, | love you 


thoroughly, my brothers in war... 


Of the Flies of the Marketplace 


... The people have little idea of greatness, that is to say: creativeness... 


Of the Thousand and One Goals 

..No people could live without evaluating; but if it wishes to maintain itself it must not 
evaluate as its neighbour evaluates... 

..A table of values hangs over every people. Behold, it is the table of its overcomings; 
behold it is the voice of its will to power... 

.. Indeed, humans gave themselves all of their good and evil. Indeed, they did not take it, 
they did not find it, it did not fall to them as a voice from heaven. Humans first placed 
values into things, in order to preserve themselves — they first created meaning for things, a 
human meaning! That is why they call themselves ‘human,’ that is: the esteemer. Esteeming 
is creating: hear me, you creators! Esteeming itself is the treasure and jewel of all esteemed 
things. Only through esteeming is there value, and without esteeming the nut of existence 
would be hollow. Hear me, you creators! Change of values — that is the change of creators. 
Whoever must be a creator always annihilates. First peoples were creators and only later 
individuals; indeed, the individual himself is still the youngest creation. Peoples once hung a 
tablet of the good over themselves. Love that wants to rule and love that wants to obey 


such tablets created together... 
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Of the Way of the Creator 

...Can you give yourself your own evil and good and hang your will above yourself like a law? 
Can you be your own judge and the avenger of your law?... 

...One day you will cry “Everything is false!”... 

..Lonely one, you go the way to yourself! And past you yourself leads your way and past 
your seven devils!... 

...Lonely one, you go the way of the creator: you will create yourself a god out of your seven 
devils!... With your love go into your isolation and with your creativity, my brother... With 
my tears go into your isolation, my brother. | love him who wants to create over and beyond 


himself and thus perishes... 


On the Blissful Islands 

..And what you called world, that should first be created by you: your reason, your image, 
your will, your love itself it should become! And truly, for your own bliss, you seekers of 
knowledge... But the best parables should speak about time and becoming: they should be 
praise and justification of all that is not everlasting! Creating — that is the great redemption 
from suffering, and life's becoming light. But in order for the creator to be, suffering is 


needed and much transformation... 


On Self-Overcoming 

.. You do violence with your values and words of good and evil, you valuators; and this is 
your hidden love and the gleaming, trembling and flowing-over of your souls. But a stronger 
force grows out of your values and a new overcoming; upon it egg and eggshell break. And 
whoever must be a creator in good and evil - truly, he must first be an annihilator and break 


values. Thus the highest evil belongs to the highest goodness, but this is the creative one... 
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Of Immaculate Perception 

... Indeed, you do not love the earth as creators, begetters, and enjoyers of becoming! Where 
is innocence? Where there is will to beget. And whoever wants to create over and beyond 
himself, he has the purest will. Where is beauty? Where | must will with my entire will; 


where | want to love and perish so that an image does not remain merely an image... 


The Wanderer 
..And whatever yet may come to me as fate and experience - a wandering and a mountain- 


climbing will be in it: in the final analysis one experiences only oneself...” 


To be sure, this is an inadequate amount of material on which to judge the whole of Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra in this respect but a Fuller analysis already exists in my earlier chapter 
if you need it. Yet here we have a suggestive selection of snippets that what has come 
before should illuminate and to which | must add some sections from Zarathustra’s 


Prologue, both as a reiteration and as a thematic, and typically Nietzschean, culmination: 


“1 teach you the Overhuman. Man is something that should be overcome. What have you 
done to overcome him? All creatures hitherto have created something beyond themselves: 
and do you want to be the ebb of this great tide, and return to the animals rather than 
overcome Man?... Behold, | teach you the Overhuman. The Overhuman is the meaning of the 
earth. Let your will say: The Overhuman shall be the meaning of the earth! 1 entreat you, my 
brothers, remain true to the earth , and do not believe those who speak to you of 
superterrestrial hopes! They are poisoners, whether they know it or not... What is the 
greatest thing you can experience? It is the hour of the great contempt. The hour in which 


even your own happiness grows loathsome to you, and your reason and your virtue also...” 
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“MY HAPPINESS SHOULD JUSTIFY EXISTENCE ITSELF" 


In Zarathustra, uniquely in the Nietzschean canon if we don’t count his extraordinary 
“autobiography”, Ecce Homo, Nietzsche becomes that which he speaks in Favour of. All 
the creating and begetting comes to the fore in creating and begetting: Nietzsche as 
cultural critic and personal example and artist-philosopher in one. As a mixture of poet, 
warrior, prophet, philosopher and artist he shows what he loves and makes for his 
beloved, life, that kind of world he would want to live it in. In this creative begetting in 
the void of that which only speaks when given a human voice there is no immorality For it 
is Fabricated as an “innocence” that creates new values For the world. Such creation is 
redemption even though it be suffering - and perhaps even unto death. But then “what 
warrior wants to be spared?” when one has a meaningful, vibrant, sensuous, newly 
evaluated life of the earth to gain? One senses again the onset of a Dionysian 
intoxication, a lover's love and a fiction teller’s imagination in which the aesthetic sense 
sees all, makes all and revalues all. It creates itself, the world and all values - and that 
“beyond good and evil” in a “twilight of the idols” without grounds beyond aestheticism, 
art and human practices... 

| have outdone myself in the preceding words of this chapter and, no doubt, have heavily 
Fallen prey to self-indulgence in the length of it. Yet | have judged, pre-eminently with 
this particular chapter, that it would be better to do all the working out of which | am 
capable rather than be brief and superficial. No one, at least, should be able to accuse 
me of that in this Nietzschean chapter. Yet, if not only for those who have decided to 
skip to the end to see if | provide the short version, it is necessary to try and summarise 


and make plain in as concise a way as possible what has come before. What is being said 
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here? What is at stake? What does it have to do either with anarchism or the “free 
spirits” | discussed in my preface and which themselves were suggested to me by 


Nietzsche? | shall try my very best to provide answers to such questions. 


It is my intuition, which | bolster with reasons when | think about it, that an anarchism of 
politics and economics — the classical configuration of anarchism that was born out of 
the social struggle of the workers in nineteenth century capitalism — is relatively easy to 
hold to. Who, after all, really thinks that exploitation and servitude are good things 
except those who can lie to themselves about such things because their fortune is 
reliant upon them? The cutting edge of anarchism is shown, however, when we step onto 
intellectual and moral terrain and have to actually start thinking for ourselves because 
the very basis of our thinking becomes overturned in the positing of such an anarchism. 
Alan Moore called anarchy “The Land of Do As You Please” in V for Vendetta but, it turns 
out, “doing as you please” means forgetting all the moral crap that has been drilled into 
you for your entire life and becoming YOUR OWN morality without the false comfort of 
social moral structures to support you and your actions anymore. Anarchy eschews the 
herd narrative and MAKES YOU RESPONSIBLE for your thinking and your morals. This is 
the First lesson — or the First hurdle — and many are those who never get over it. The FREE 
SPIRIT no longer has the get out clause of “morality” — as traditionally understood. They 
cannot talk about good and bad actions or good and bad people —- in an overarching 
moral sense as the wider world has schooled them to. All the reasons heretofore created 
and produced are now found null and void. IF morality Falls, then so do our reasons for 


things that were based upon it. Start again. Reimagine the world. 
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Imagine, as many now do since it is the scientific theory currently in vogue, that we 
human beings are evolutionary beings. Logically, it would then have to be conceded that 
there was a time, a time before our species was what it is now, when we were amoral 
beings, beings who knew nothing of morals and morality much as we assume 
caterpillars, spiders, apes and worms don’t right now. At some point, Following this 
thinking through, we would then suppose, we BECAME moral creatures, which is to say, 
creatures with moral Faculties. But what if, in Fact, we did not become creatures with 
such faculties? What if, instead, we merely began to talk in a certain way in which we 
ascribed to ourselves moral Features and began to talk about moral values and meanings 
which made it seem as if morality was something real, something of consequence, 
something which led somewhere in some kind of determinative way? What if, to go 
Further, we created a whole apparatus of knowledge and certainty in order to subject 
ourselves to morality in various ways and so came to think of morality as an inherent part 


of the universe and our experience of life? What if all this was just imagined? 


Nietzsche, in Fact, argues that this is exactly what we have done — and we have done it in 
error because its all just talk. “Purposes”, “rationality”, “morality”, “Free will” [this last 
has so little to recommend it that it seems almost desperate that we still cling to it]: we 
can’t even really account for a single thought we have, or an action that we take, thinks 
Nietzsche — so how can we imagine to have discovered a moral world, one to which we 
are REQUIRED to submit? We are analogous to the ant who sees a human toe and thinks 
the human being is a toe because that is all it can see. Stuck in our limited senses, we 
know 0.00001% of anything and presume to know the whole. A nonsense! Presuming, in 


an arrogance that only ignorance is capable of, to “Find” the algorithm of right behaviour, 


we are oblivious to the ocean of chance forces and actualities in which we swim. 
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In terms of human constitution, then, Nietzsche makes some stark statements. The 
human being is not rational if by this we mean that reason is running the show. The 
human being is not moral if by this we mean that the organism that they are operates on 
the basis of moral imperatives. The human being engages in no “selfless actions” if by 
this we mean actions disconnected from consequences for the self. Not rational, not 
moral, not selfless — by constitution, by organic process, at any rate. None of these 


things are motors of the human being. 


But what is a motor of the human being, and Nietzsche seems to mean this as much 
biologically and physiologically as anything else [for he is a materialist], is 
INTERPRETATION. Here we can talk about relationship and interaction, about drives with 
a need to be satiated that want to test their strength and overcome obstacles. That 
latter metaphor is physical and that’s good because this is as much a physical argument 
as a mental one. Nietzsche is talking about the human being as an organism as an 
interpreting being. Interpretation here means “to interact with something and so make 
use of it” which is to imagine. It is not a moral activity in terms of its bare manifestation. 
It is, in fateful Nietzschean terms, “beyond good and evil”. “Good” and “evil” are 
meaningless, useless terms to it. It is because we are interpreting beings driven to make 
use of our surroundings [in what Nietzsche calls “will to power”, a desire to Fight physical 
resistance and overcome it, a struggle For meaningful life] as well as our organismic 


materiality that Nietzsche basically equates life and interpretation as one. 


OF course, because of Nietzsche’s thoughts about the constitution of the human being 
and its manner of operation, the traditional picture of morality, the customary and 


traditional morality which we are all used to, becomes a fable. It is not true. Its is False. It 
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is the erection of societal edifices as the boundary markers of our freedom based on 
thinking which was meant to justify and naturalise it. In error. It was an attempt to hold 
everybody to the same standard [although, in reality, of course, it never even does that] 
by drilling everybody with the same false concepts in order to produce moral Feelings in 
us which would then act as moral cops in our own heads. It was [and continues to be - 
horrifically so in some cases] a grand act of thought policing so that we would act 
inauthentically towards ourselves and never even realise anything was wrong. It was the 
creation of authorities we would never think to question because they would have the 
very convincing disguise of being us. Morality, in this sense, is the attempt to shackle 
everybody whilst making jailers of ourselves. Nietzsche’s intellectual and moral 
anarchism begins at the point where he says “No” to this and inaugurates the revolt of 


the Overhuman and the Free Spirit. 


Nietzsche’s motto is “blessed is the one who has the virtue for their own truth” and the 
Nietzschean task is “to transfigure oneself” which is to transfigure existence, the nature 
of existence, itself and to reimagine everything. This is a destroying of the social edifices 
of morality which have, heretofore, marked out social boundaries for our freedom - a 
SEEING THROUGH them and realising their utter Fictionality - and taking responsibility 
For ourselves, for our lives, our actions, our beliefs, our behaviour. Thus, it is also a willed 
innocence in regard to the Fictional guilt we have been schooled into. The free spirit 
could never follow a custom for the free spirit relies upon themselves; the Overhuman 
honours their own, conscious “for” and “against”. Both recognise that morality, ethics, 
virtue, are NOT a formula, they are not dogmas, they are not algorithms that can be 
imposed generally on a society’s behaviour. Being fictions, people have no obligations to 


such things, where they are imposed, because IT IS ONLY INAUTONOMY THAT WE FIND 
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RESPONSIBILITY. Unless | make myself responsible, then | cannot be held responsible. So 
this is an egoistic business exactly as egoism was understood in my previous chapter 
dealing with Stirner and Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s free-spirited, overhuman revaluation of 
values wills people to make themselves responsible — but to themselves, to have the 
honour and virtue for THEIR OWN values. Only such autonomy, in this thinking, can make 
responsible. | am responsible when | make myself responsible; yet not to Fictional, 
socially-imposed, authoritarian morality but when | create my own virtue and transfigure 
myself with my own ethic and fabricate my own honour. Anarchist ethics are self- 
organising ethics and this is where the intellectual and moral anarchism of such a move is 
most keenly Felt: originality in morality and ethics has always been regarded with a bad 


odour as Nietzsche himself says several times. 


OF course, people have been doing the very opposite and trying to turn morality into a 
generally applicable dogma, algorithm or formula imposed on everyone From above for 
millennia. An ancient Jewish writer called “Qoheleth”, who is credited with writing the 


biblical book Ecclesiastes, is an example. His judgment on the world is as follows: 


“Utter meaninglessness, said Qoheleth, Utter meaninglessness! Everything is meaningless! 
What real value is there for a human being in all the gains they make under the sun? One 
generation goes, another comes, but the earth remains the same forever. The sun rises, and 
the sun sets - and glides back to where it rises. Southward blowing, turning northward, ever 
turning blows the wind; on its round the wind returns. All streams flow into the sea, yet the 
sea is never full; to the place from which they flow the streams flow back again. All such 


things are wearisome: no one can ever state them; the eye never has enough of seeing, nor 
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the ear enough of hearing. Only that shall happen which has happened, only that occur 


which has occurred; there is nothing new under the sun!" [Ecclesiastes 1:2-9] 


This bothers Qoheleth for he, a believer in the Jewish God in receipt of all the dogma 
that comes along with that, wants to make rational, moral sense of the world and all of 
its interactions. But he can’t. Instead, after lengthy observations, he says, “For | was 
distressed by all that goes on under the sun, because everything is meaningless and 
shepherding of wind” [Ecclesiastes 2:17]. An overarching morality, he finds, just does not 
work. It doesn’t result, for example, in some moral mathematics where “the good” 
prosper in life but “the evil” get their comeuppance. But, if that isn’t true, then of what 
use are such things? If being “evil” has no downside, if, sharp intake of breath, the “evil” 
can even prosper, then where is the justice in that? Doesn’t the world now seem totally 
irrational? The keyword of Qoheleth’s book is, in Fact, a Hebrew word meaning “futility, 
absurdity, vapidity” or, as it was translated above, “meaninglessness”. A world without 
such morality is thought meaningless by a rational, moral standard. Qoheleth, the 
rational, moral observer, in Fact mostly judges life a matter of chance which makes life 
unpredictable. It has no moral blueprint and Qoheleth is reduced to advising local ethical 
tactics [such as “fear God”] in the absence of any overarching moral structure. Qoheleth 
becomes a man of prudent behaviour, a pragmatist, instead. He ties behaviour to 


outcomes and becomes one who sees benefit in negotiating ourselves through life. 


Qoheleth does not abandon the idea that we can have moral values and attempt to be 
honest enough for them but he does deny there is any overarching moral code with set 
rewards and punishments or Final destinations. [The book was almost certainly written 


before “Hell”, a place for “the evil” to go to as an eternal punishment, was yet a working 
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concept in Jewish theology. This is not a Jewish idea, as we now know it, anyway. In 
Hebrew theology the dead, undifferentiated morally, all alike went to Sheol. Death was 
not for them a place of punishment or reward but just a place for the dead, an 
underworld.] We may note that in this world which we inhabit only we, the human, seem 
to think “morality” is a necessity. We, of ourselves, do not judge that any other life on 
this planet understands morality as we do. Doesn't this, in fact, tell against us, highlight 
the fictionality of what we have done? It suggests “morality”, an overarching standard of 
values, is unnecessary — for all other life on this planet survives without it even by our 
own estimation. Both those innocent of it and those ignorant in regard to it still survive — 


nu a nu a 


and even prosper. The Fact is that “knowledge”, “certainty”, 


un a 


truth”, “rationality”, “free 
will”, “the human subject”, in Fact, the whole intellectual apparatus human beings have 
invented in order to justify and maintain morality are equally as unnecessary and equally 
as Fictional. Life as a moral burden that is set on our backs at birth is a lying imposition. 


We have been living in a dream world. 


Instead, if we want to be ethical people, we must obligate ourselves, make our own 
meaning, create our own values, imagine something different [these are all the same 
thing]. We must have the honesty for our own truth and a rationality of self and see our 
victory and resistance in that. We must transfigure ourselves into those who see through 
imposed morality, who will a new innocence that is free From socially-imposed guilt, who 
insist that the egoistic not only can be ethical but is ethical. We must refuse to be judged 
by abstract, generalised morality which is authentic to no one and which we are only now 
inhabited by because we were schooled into it whilst still defenceless children [a state 
the powerful, authoritarian and exploitative would very much like to keep us in]. Now, as 


those who are growing to maturity, we must throw off such unthinking, childish ideas 
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and take the responsibility upon ourselves, for ourselves; we must change our values and 
so change ourselves. It is now a matter of how we think about ourselves and conceive 
ourselves and no longer of being conformed to custom and tradition and social 
authoritarianism. IF we do such a thing we create a natural diversity of ethical relations 


and interactions. We reimagine the world, change its course and create new possibilities. 


Doing so, we mandate that we must take responsibility For all the dealings of our lives. 
No longer with anyone or anything else to blame, it falls to us to stand up and 
authentically take responsibility. This is an obvious and immediate benefit which ties us 
intimately to what we do and who we are. The free spirit, the transfigured, the one who 
takes responsibility, is not inauthentic, does not hide behind dogma, rule, law, 
institutions, morality. The Free spirit is Fundamentally honest in this respect and in this 
honesty which demands responsibility new, genuine social human relations are formed 
because now each is responsible to and for themselves as well as in regard to their 
dealings with others. The old way, the Fiction of overarching values, bred only insipid 
liars and the inauthentically dishonest; it made no one face up to who they are and what 
they stand up for [which was often nothing anyway]; it provided a cover under which 
anyone could hide, lie, exploit and coerce. No longer. Nietzsche’s overhuman Free spirit 
wills responsibility For yourself, refutes the authoritarian imposition of being, that old 
and empty attempt to impose a communal reality on the world, For the joy of becoming 
without knowledge, certainty, rationality, rule or goal, and delights in the struggle to 
overcome the natural resistances of life by means of your own values and your own 
meaning. Nietzsche’s artistic reconstruction of the ethical overhuman in the void 
proclaims that our lives themselves should justify our existence and the anarchistic Free 


spirit | describe in this book believes this entirely, commits to it, makes it the meaning of 
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the earth. This free spirit has a will to their own meaning, a will to their own value, a will 
to not being spared, to the living out of their own created honour and virtue. The free 
spirit abandons the rule and law of imposed morality for their own IMAGINATION —- and 


sees absolutely nothing wrong with that. 


Ironically, however, this does not create a solipsistic world Full of self-obsessed 
narcissists. It creates a real place where people, perhaps even for the first time, can 
relate to one another honestly, authentically and meaningfully. Only autonomy, true 
agency and free association can truly create responsibility. And it is only in responsibility 
that we can really become ethical with one another. To be ethical then means to do what 
it takes to become truly responsible people who, yes, have standards, who, yes, have an 
honesty and a truth. But it is theirs and theirs alone. They created it and they are 
responsible For it: in creating it they made themselves responsible for it. There shall be 
no more insipid inauthenticity born of children’s stories of good and evil. We are evolving 
beyond good and evil. We are evolving towards an anarchistic, self-actualised 
responsibility composed of those who authentically take responsibility For the Fact that 


they exist. We are to become Free spirits. 
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1.Nihilism 


Nihilism. 


Why is there anything rather than nothing? More to the point, why is there something 
and it seems to amount to nothing? Why, given all that exists and all the possibilities of 


life, do so many people find everything so meaningless? 


| woke up one day in the recent past and wrote the following series of thoughts: 


“The public world of politics, economics, news cycles and social events means nothing. 
They are a system of directed occurrences which lead only to extinction, loss and 
annihilation. We are seen as resources to be used up. We have no inherent value. We are 


meat in a meat grinder. 


The most important existential question of today is ‘Shall | play this public game of 
giving myself up to be used as resources by others, shall | just become more empty, 
meaningless Fodder, OR shall | shoulder the burden of saying | mean something unique, 


something only | create?’ 


Living is daring to be unique in a world that wants you to play the role you've been 


assigned. 


The living is in the willing. You can only Find peace by willing your path, by pronouncing 


your “yes” over how you shall live in a world that wants to take responsibility From you 
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and make you a liar to yourself. The world is inauthentic and it will want to make you that 


too. It will do anything to stop you, or discourage you, living an authentic life. 


| go my own way, | decide what matters; all things are nothing to me. | set my path on 


nothing.” 


The series of thoughts then finished with a photo of me and the words “free spirit” as 


the caption. 


A few hours earlier, the night before, | had watched, without any warning whatsoever, 
Alejandro Jodorowsky's 1973 film, The Holy Mountain, and someone looking for 
“libertine” novels had found my own series of transgressive fiction novels. This elicited 


the Following stream of consciousness ideas: 


“Watching The Holy Mountain, thinking about the novels | wrote and thinking about the 
nudity | love makes me come back once again to the subject of BODIES. The human body 
- skin, hair, holes, Fluids, hot, cold, gurgling, Farting - is endlessly Fascinating [yet 


horrifying] to me. 


Human beings are not disembodied spirits - though we are often thought of as spirit, 


mind or intellect as if this was what mattered most - but physical, material entities. 


Organisms. Our physicality can change our mood in a second. 
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Why do things like sex, drugs, altered states of consciousness or even just emotions 
affect us so much? Because we are uniquely our bodies. We experience physically. In Fact, 


we can't stop doing it. We are Fated to it. 


We are told, by people who are presumed to know, that touch is very important to us. 


Why? 


Because we are physical. Touching has a profound influence upon us - as also does its 


lack. 


And this, of course, is also why physical pain or confinement - control of our bodies - 
matters so much too. | don't just mean here in terms of sexual games. | mean in terms of 
political or authoritarian control too. Freedom is to be physically experienced! Physical 
senses of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch are our ONLY means of experiencing 
anything outside ourselves. They are our only way to imagine anything else in a vast 


universe of mostly space. Without bodies we would know nothing and be nothing. 


This is one of the things that informs the novels | wrote: our VISCERALITY. Skin, bone, 


hair, gristle. That’s what we are. 


How does that come to MEAN something? 


This is a long-winded way to say that how we think about our bodies - what we are - 


matters a lot. 
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It matters not just to us in regard to our own bodies but socially, politically and sexually 


where people use bodies to divide and label each other.” 


Now | am an "extreme constructivist" - as the famous Cambridge scholar, Priyamvada 
Gopal, once called me on Twitter in response to an answer | gave to a question she asked 
her followers [of which | was not one]. This is to say that | believe human thought is the 
construction of useful fictions. Everything is interpretation and imagination. So the 
biggest sin For me is being indicative, saying something *is* the case. Its all made up as 
far as I’m concerned. And it all deconstructs to the point that all "sense" is precisely 
"made". This induces numerous people to imagine that | think “nothing exists” or that 
“nothing is real” — which is something that could be a logically consistent position but is 
not something that | actually ascribe to myself — in contradiction of my critics. OF course, 
in order to make such claims you have to be in a position where you think you can give 
substantial context to what something “existing” or being “real” means and you then 
have to think everything being “interpretation” or “made up” or “deconstructable” both 


can and does contradict this. 


Its not immediately obvious why this would be the case. After all, | hold the latter beliefs 
but | don’t think this means nothing, including myself, exists or that there isn’t a “reality” 
in which | play my insignificant part. It is just that | think what is there can be described in 
potentially endless ways that correspond to uses people might have for doing so, none 
of them any more intrinsic to the things than a description, any description, of a number 
would be to the number. IF you’ve read anything by the American philosopher Richard 


Rorty then you know that | can thank him for that insight — although its clearly a 
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consequence of Nietzsche’s thinking too, with which | continue to gain an always 


growing and deepening familiarity [see below]. 


This chapter is about nihilism and, even just lying in bed, thinking, after one wakes up for 
a Few minutes, one can see that it is all around us. The economic creed of capitalism, like 
a jail cell without bars or walls, is all about endless growth which results in acquisitive 
behaviour that treats people and things as resources to be used up until there is nothing 
left. This leads to wars, virtual and actual, to control material possessions and to make 
things into material possessions. It is not clear what would happen if one power got 
control of all the resources except, of course, that it would eventually use them all up 
and die alone — a pyrrhic victory if ever there was one. Our politics works in service of 
this controlling acquisitional agenda and craves what possession desires most: 
centralised power. This is not just control of territory, although this is important, but also 
control of people, those pesky creatures who might go getting ideas of their own if you 
let them. Consequently, politics has itself become a nihilistic partisanship, a meaningless 
[and endless] battle between camps which essentially want the same things but who act 
[at least in public For the cameras] as if they were as different as chalk and cheese. Such 
a spectacle apparently still Fools some people. Well, you only need somewhat less than 
half of the votes in most countries that vote these days in order to achieve total power 
over a population - so its not like you have to Fool everybody. Besides, those who don’t 
vote For the winners [or even don't vote at all - which is sometimes more than voted for 
the winners!] will still essentially support the political apparatus by which they are caged 
anyway, willing police officers without a badge that they mostly are. You can’t get more 


nihilistic than that. 
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Its little different if we come to culture — or “entertainment” as its often called these 
days in a world of “Netflix and chill”. [I have an uncontrollable urge to punch people who 
say this unironically.] The major films of our day in the early 2020s are superhero films by 
Marvel [or their worse copies by DC]. Capitalist film companies are making hundreds of 
millions, and occasionally thousands of millions, of dollars essentially making the same 
Film with different characters over and over again. The most notable thing about any of 
these Films is that they are made to a formula. The intention is not to make something 
good, original or even brave but to make something popular because popularity equals 
money. So this is nothing to do with creativity and everything to do with publicity. The 
cultural ideal these days, in a world of social media, is to create viral experience after 
viral experience [which is strange when you consider the world created an actual viral 
experience it then tried to hide!] - which are essentially ever bigger bubbles of 
popularity. No thought is given to what this is doing to us and none of it is about 
creating anything meaningful. Its just a cash grab. On TV, streaming services are falling 
over themselves to provide meaningless, dumbed-down “spectacle” or “event TV” for 
much the same reasons. All they actually want is to hook you up to their income streams 
like a vampire collecting human beings for the blood bank. Its all meaningless because its 
all only about a Few getting unimaginably rich at the expense of everyone else - who are 


just cattle to be led to the slaughter. 


I'm watching a You Tube video which is an extended [over 2 hour!] interview with the 
writer and magician, Alan Moore. | find Alan a fascinating character and | find his 
conversion to a magician in the mid 1990s, already being Famous as the writer of V for 
Vendetta, From Hell and Watchmen, intriguing. The first of those books was famously 


about anarchism and Alan claims to be an anarchist. | think his later involvement with 
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magic tells us what kind of anarchist he is. He’s one who wants to bring anarchy to bear 
in the world of ideas. He wants to protest that things are not meaningless and 
demonstrate that in a world made meaningless the most revolutionary thing you could 
do is to give it meaning. Alan Moore has essentially spent his entire creative life giving 
things meaning. | don’t think, in doing that, that he has been trying to persuade other 
people to accept his meanings as THE meaning [his anarchist ideal was called “The Land 
of Do As You Please”, after all]; he has just been going along and giving things meaning 
through story. What else is magic, in fact, but the use of language and symbol to give 
things meanings, to “create realities”? That, in turn, lets the cat out of the bag that this is 
all language does itself: it creates meaning and imbues seemingly amorphous and 
continuous streams of events with reality —- which is just a name for that we are 
supposed to regard as consequential and, consequently, meaningful. At one point in the 
interview [which is actually more a discussion with a magically interested conversation 
partner] Moore says: “You can give meaning to things” and this strikes me as shocking. | 
can give meaning to things? But, of course, we HAVE to give meaning to things because, 
if we don’t, we will become trapped in the meanings — or rather lack of meanings, as 
Moore himself complains - which others, which societies, which cultures, impose on 
things. Making meaning, giving meaning to things, is actually a survival strategy. Its not 
just in the material world that we must build the things we want to see but in the 
immaterial world too. Alan Moore himself has done this with his concept of “Ideaspace” 


and its fascinating to learn about. 


But it is to nihilism as a philosophy or set of related beliefs that we must eventually turn. 
The /nternet Encyclopedia of Philosophy [IEP] links this Fundamentally, in recent context, 


to the philosophies of Friedrich Nietzsche in terms of the nihilistic consequences of his 
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various insights and assertions [“Facts are what there is not, only interpretations”] for 
civilisation as a whole. Nietzsche himself, of course, attempted to overcome the 
consequences of his own nihilistic conclusions and predictions [which many would say 
came entirely true] through the Overhuman and the thought experiment of the eternal 
recurrence [to which Alan Moore also refers in the interview | mentioned above]. 
Nietzsche, as the IEP reports, thought that “there is no objective order or structure in 
the world except what we give it. Penetrating the facades buttressing convictions, the 
nihilist discovers that all values are baseless and that reason is impotent.” This, so the 
IEP continues in its understanding of Nietzsche, “requires a radical repudiation of all 
imposed values and meaning.” This, as Nietzsche’s order of work itself seems to show, 
necessitates an active destruction of meaning and value [which we see in the books From 
Human, All Too Human through to The Gay Science] in order for new creation [primarily in 


Zarathustra but also in the books Following] to begin. 


Nihilism in the twentieth century manifests in the existential and ontologically 
entangled philosophies of someone like Martin Heidegger or in the literature of people 
like Jean-Paul Sartre or Albert Camus, literature with existentially philosophical 
consequences. It can also be found in the anti-foundational scholarship of those like the 
literary and legal scholar, Stanley Fish, or the anti-epistemological and anti-metaphysical 
pragmatism of Richard Rorty. Such scholarship, when taken together, questions the 
meaning of life itself along with the groundlessness of evaluating systems. This could be 
seen, in fact, as the result of honest, intellectual openness and a refusal to rest on 
manufactured foundations which are then rhetorically buttressed by arguments 
intended to imagine that what was made was, in Fact, not made. Such honest openness, 


of course, eventually threatens entire civilisations for all such civilisations create a myth 
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of their own permanence and necessity which build in [and out] their needfulness 
through the dissemination of culture and value[s] aimed to concretize their existence. 
Postmodernism can be seen as one consequence of all this nihilistic thinking as it boasts 
“incredulity toward metanarratives” [in the oft quoted words of Jean-Francois Lyotard] 
and so leads to a world of fragmentation and inability to orient all things together as a 
connected whole. As such, this leads to skepticism towards the idea of any kind of unity 
[seeing all such things as Fictional] and undermines all kinds of intellectual and moral 
hierarchies - including those epistemological in purpose or intent such as universal truth 
claims or claims to knowledge. Knowledge itself, in fact, is seen as constructed in this 


way. 


There is, though, more than one way to understand nihilism — and depending on what 
you apply nihilistic thought to. As a whole, of course, nihilism insists that various kinds of 
values or meaning are ultimately baseless. This would finally include human values and 
meaning themselves. This can lead to some stark conclusions but we should not shy 
away From that for HONESTY -— especially in the intellectual realm - should be our prime 
virtue, regardless of its consequences. So we should concede that there is no such thing 
as “objective truth”. We should admit that, strictly speaking, “knowledge” —- which is a 
valuation — is beyond our verifiable abilities as human beings. [So there is no genuine 
knowledge or, if there is, we have no ability to recognise or denominate it — making 
knowledge impossible.] “Morality” is, at best, human practices or traditions with no 
ground in anything authoritative beyond such things. [And so, strictly speaking, there is 
no morality and the universe is either amoral or immoral.] Valuing and meaning-making 
itself is an urge and impulse of the human being - ultimately as a phenomenon of 


evolutionary biology. It happens because it can and perhaps in order to enable a certain 
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Form of life - our form of life. But, of course, there is nothing essential or necessary 
about that either. It is entirely contingent. Such life is then without any overarching 
purpose or meaning. We just exist — as individuals and as a species — because we could. In 
coming to such conclusions, we begin to sweep away all epistemological, moral, social 
and political normativity. We Find that the human books we have written and put on the 
shelves of our values Fall to the ground, the shelves collapsed, to find that the books are, 
in Fact, only Full of blank sheets of paper — for there is nothing to say that is not Finally 
just a Fiction of empty words that cannot stand without us First making it up and insisting 


itis authoritative. 


We should be careful to distinguish different understandings of nothing and nihilism, 
however. The Buddhist, for example, venerates the idea of “nirvana”, a state of “being 
extinguished” [the literal meaning of “nirvana”] and soteriological release thought of, at 
least by some Buddhists, as “a place of nothingness, non-possession and non- 
attachment” which is even the end of death and decay. [One might want to think on 
what nothingness has to do with the first of my "first thoughts" in this book in this 
respect as its impetus is partly Buddhist.] Such “nothingness” is not, however, “nihilism” 
as the Western mind has imagined it; it is rather a no-thingness, a state where you 
experience the reality of non-grasping and non-attachment, a philosophy in which 
acquisition or what you have or do not have is of no consequence. Eastern mentalities 
often, in Fact, even negate the Self, regarding this as yet another fiction, a story we tell 
ourselves, even as Nietzsche regarded it as a mere grammatically-inspired imperative in, 
for example, Beyond Good and Evil. |t may be observed here that to negate the Self may 
be seen as a therapeutic strategy For if there is no Self then there is nothing to suffer For 


except the story you tell yourself. Recall earlier when | referred to human bodies as but 
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collections of skin, hair, bone and gristle. This is what we are, biology working itselF out 
because it can. But that, too, is just another story. Recalling Jodorowsky’s The Holy 
Mountain once again, there is a scene where the words “nothingness is reality” are heard 
and “possession is the worst pain” follows soon after. Jodorowsky himself had been 
taught Buddhism at around the time he was making this film and the film's ending, which 
is the camera pulling back to reveal the scene as entirely artificial, a collection of actors 
being filmed on a mountain, makes the point that what might appear as reality 
ultimately is not. It was all an illusion. Illusions are that which the Buddhist seeks to 


divest themselves of to reach the “non-attachment” of “no-thingness”. 


Nietzsche, of course, as the gateway implicated in many contemporary articles written 
about nihilism, is not alone in his nihilistic premonitions - nor even in writing about them 
and taking action against them. So in this chapter | want to continue by interacting with 
two literary artefacts [rather than with philosophers] which engage nihilism and nihilistic 
consequences. These are Albert Camus’ The Myth of Sisyphus and The Rebel. By doing 
this, however, | am making no claim that these are the best places to interrogate 
nihilism. | am saying they are only the places | have chosen and that | regard them as 
implicating nihilism in the Fact of human existence, Albert Camus being another writer 
who has determined to tackle nihilism head on. As you will already see From the over 250 
pages this book has so far amounted to, my own intellectual honesty implicates nihilistic 
conclusions and so the least my readers should expect is that | can interact with these 
works to some nihilistic relevance — both for myself and for them too. As this is also a 
book about “Anarchy”, one might reasonably expect that this will be implicated in what 
Follows too [not least since Camus addresses Max Stirner and Friedrich Nietzsche 


explicitly in The Rebel and | see them as the theoretical impetus to an egoistic form of 
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anarchism]. Consequently, | will begin with some thoughts interacting with The Myth of 


Sisyphus before moving to interact with The Rebel thereafter. 


Camus spends his essay “The Myth of Sisyphus” talking about “the absurd man”. This is 
the human being under nihilism. It is the human being who recognises nihilism is 
implicated in [or perhaps even constitutive of] their existence. This, in turn, raises the 
spectre of existentialism — in which it is indeed implicated — but existentialism is my next 
chapter and not this one, another aspect of the same issue. Nihilism, half way through 
this essay where Camus explicitly addresses “the absurd man”, erases the need for 
justification, makes such a human being innocent, deletes morality. But, says Camus, 
nihilism is not any kind of licence or licensing authority. “The absurd does not liberate; it 
binds. It does not authorize all actions. Everything is permitted does not mean that 
nothing is forbidden. The absurd merely confers an equivalence on the consequences of 
those actions. It does not recommend crime, for this would be childish, but it restores to 
remorse its Futility.” Camus thinks of nihilism as an “absurd” proposition — absurd, that is, 
as outside and beyond rationality not absurd as in ridiculous. Absurdity is nihilism 
appreciated as something which reveals both rationality’s impotence but also that there 
is nothing beyond it. It was our human tool for “making sense” of things — but it doesn’t 
and there is nothing else we can use instead. In the absurd, nihilism is the consequence 


of human reason not being up to the job that reason had allocated For itself. 


OF course, “The Myth of Sisyphus” begins famously — and it does so in the Following way: 


“There is but one truly serious philosophical problem and that is suicide. Judging whether 


life is or is not worth living amounts to answering the fundamental question of philosophy. 
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All the rest - whether or not the world has three dimensions, whether the mind has nine or 
twelve categories - comes afterwards. These are games; one must first answer. And if it is 
true, as Nietzsche claims, that a philosopher, to deserve our respect, must preach by 
example, you can appreciate the importance of that reply, for it will precede the definitive 
act. These are facts the heart can feel; yet they call for careful study before they become 


clear to the intellect.” 


This question Finds its stakes and its cutting edge in that the realisation of nihilism in and 
by the human mind precipitates a necessary response. Knowledge is empty. Meaning is 
manufactured and so ultimately meaningless. Value is no different to fact - which makes 
Fact no different to value. All things, as the film The Zero Theorem plays with, come to 
nothing. But how can anyone live like that? Precisely Camus’ point. At this point I’m 
moved to wonder how THE ANARCHIST can live like that? Are anarchists just more 
people puffed up with ideas our common reality cannot pay for? [Answer: quite 
possibly.] Camus perhaps anticipated my thought from 82 years in the past For he says: “1 
see many people die because they judge that life is not worth living. | see others 
paradoxically getting killed for the ideas or illusions that give them a reason for living 
(what is called a reason for living is also an excellent reason for dying). | therefore 
conclude that the meaning of life is the most urgent of questions.” Anarchists are those 
who live, and often die, because they want to live Free of oppression and exploitation by 
powerful others. But this is not to suggest such a goal is automatically either worthwhile 
or meaningful in itself. It is still eminently likely it is equally meaningless when viewed in 
cold isolation. Indeed, if, as Camus says, “Beginning to think is beginning to be 
undermined” then we must confess that anarchism - a product of human rationality — is 


only prey to every weakness that rationality also has. Nihilism is the recognition that 
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rationality is Finally impotent — and that nothing can replace it. Anarchism must also Feel 


the weight of this judgment too. And its sting. 


Camus posits the ultimate consequence of nihilism, of course: that life is therefore not 
worth living and should be terminated. We should keep this in mind - and | should 
especially for | have stood with the rope ready and have held the knife in my hand that 
might be sunk, consequentially, into my inviting, white forearms, the violent prelude to 
salvatory exsanguination. That life be judged “worthwhile” [a valuation] is not something 
For me that has ever automatically made sense. It has always to be struggled for. So | 
think on these things not as mere intellectual problems or rhetorical titbits; | Feel the 
consequence of standing on the precipice with the realisation | could jump off; | know 
what it is like to have to win meaning from existence itself in a game where cheating is 
impossible and only being genuine succeeds. Those who, in the political arena, “Fight For 
freedom” need to realise that Freedom can itself be a consequential place. What 
anarchist can save a human being From the consequences of its own existence in a world 
that makes no sense and has no value? This nihilistic world is “confessing that life is too 
much for you or that you do not understand it” and confessing that that 'is not worth the 


trouble’.” It is “the feeling of absurdity” of existence and “in a universe suddenly 


divested of illusions and lights, man feels an alien, a stranger.” 


OF course, as anyone who has ever been at the point of decision in regard to their life 
will know [I mean now people who have taken steps to end their lives and now stand on 
the threshold of an action from which they might not come back], the closer you come to 
Fatal consequence the more the body rebels. Suicide is never an EASY task. It takes 


courage. It takes determination. It takes strength. So, as Camus says, “the body's 
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judgment is as good as the mind’s and the body shrinks from annihilation.” It does. But it 
can be overcome -— if you want to [for an abstract reason is never enough by itself]. The 
body runs ahead of the mind, being instinctive rather than intellectual; it senses 
consequences which the mind must catch up to in order to appreciate. The intellectual 
question of if life is worth living is not the same as the body's intuitive desire to live 
more life. Is existence then the body’s vitality or the intellect’s reasoning? Nihilism 
pronounces only that both are ultimately valueless all the same. Camus puts it like this: 
“At any street corner the feeling of absurdity can strike anyone in the face.” Then this 
person has the sense that “all true knowledge is impossible” and that, whether sincere 


or make-believe, their thoughts are all a swing and a miss. How can anyone live like that? 


Nihilism is a mood and that mood is “anxiety”. Kierkegaard knew it. Heidegger knew it. 
Sartre knew it. And Camus knows it too. He tells us that “everything begins with 
consciousness and nothing is worth anything except through it.” This is the Fault of what, 
not who, we are. Consciousness, awareness of self, awareness of consequence, 
awareness of context, enables us to reflect upon ourselves and our environment; reason 
enables us to think and extrapolate... and ultimately to realise we are lost, without 
ground beneath our feet. Nietzsche’s watery prophecy from section 124 of The Gay 
Science assails us once more... “and there is no longer any land.” Such anxiety is 
thereafter the basis of our very existence in the great nothing as “the primitive hostility 
of the world rises up to face us across millennia.” As Camus then asks, “How far is one to 
go to elude this nothing?” Should we “curse God and die” as the biblical book of Job 
might have it? Most people, of course, do not take this route [although apparently 
around 1 million Westerners do kill themselves every year - so some dubious count tells 


us]. What most people do instead is try to fake meaning and value by some means or 
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other. These people, and perhaps “humanity” as a whole, if under the guise of its guiding 
institutions, engage in that vaguely Fascist activity of regarding “understanding” as an 
activity of unification and “an insistence upon Familiarity”. Understanding is reducing 
phenomena to the human, as Camus puts it, things are reduced “to terms of thought”. 
We must protect ourselves from our abilities to love and to suffer For the realisation of 
their meaninglessness is too much to bear without some manufactured foundations to 
support us. As Camus says, if the universe could love and suffer too that would be 


different; we would reconcile ourselves with it: but it can’t even while we can. 


Yet the “unity” our understanding faculty creates is something manufactured. In 
asserting the unity of things we only prove their difference and diversity. There is no 
order except the order of leaving things alone. [Anarchists should take note of this in 
their determination to illegitimately order things as much as anybody else. They should 
recognise its Falsity and Fundamental inauthenticity and its potentiality to disguise a new 
authority. They should, in short, become more DAOIST in their thinking.] Camus warns us 
to ever keep before us the difference between what we think we know and what we 
really know - which is only a warning to realise the abject impotence of what we have 
denominated “knowledge”. Nihilism exists in the light of this faculty of imagining to 
know but its very own realisation that we have imagined it rebounds on itself and lays 
out the canvas of the endless sea of nothingness all over again. Camus tells us that: 
“With the exception of professional rationalists, today people despair of true 
knowledge” and he concludes that a “history of human thought” would be a history of 
impotence and regret. It is worth repeating Camus here in order to re-emphasize the 


point: 
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“Of whom and of what indeed can! say: '| know that! This heart within me | can feel, and | 
judge that it exists. This world | can touch, and | likewise judge that it exists. There ends all 
my knowledge, and the rest is construction. For if | try to seize this self of which | feel sure, 
if | try to define and to summarize it, it is nothing but water slipping through my fingers. | 
can sketch one by one all the aspects it is able to assume, all those likewise that have been 
attributed to it, this upbringing, this origin, this ardour or these silences, this nobility or this 
vileness. But aspects cannot be added up. This very heart which is mine will forever remain 
indefinable to me. Between the certainty | have of my existence and the content | try to give 
to that assurance, the gap will never be filled. Forever | shall be a stranger to myself. In 
psychology as in logic, there are truths but no truth. Socrates’ 'Know thyself' has as much 
value as the ‘be virtuous' of our confessionals. They reveal a nostalgia at the same time as 
an ignorance. They are sterile exercises on great subjects. They are legitimate only precisely 


in so far as they are approximate.” 


It is like the difference between being at the back of the stands in the baseball Field and 
being the next batter up. One can possibly affect the outcome, the other not. The other 
can only sit and watch a game beyond their control; that is their fate and that with which 


they must come to terms. That is us. And so: 


“all the knowledge on earth will give me nothing to assure me that this world is mine. You 
describe it to me and you teach me to classify it. You enumerate its laws and in my thirst for 
knowledge | admit that they are true. You take apart its mechanism and my hope increases. 
At the final stage you teach me that this wondrous and multi-coloured universe can be 
reduced to the atom and that the atom itself can be reduced to the electron. All this is good 


and | wait for you to continue. But you tell me of an invisible planetary system in which 
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electrons gravitate around a nucleus. You explain this world to me with an image. | realize 


then that you have been reduced to poetry: | shall never know.” 


It was Nietzsche, of course, who described this as the problem of language and, 
specifically, of truth as mediated by and through language. Such truth, memorably, was 


pronounced in “On Truth and Lying in A Non-Moral Sense” as: 


“A mobile army of metaphors, metonymies, anthropomorphisms, in short a sum of human 
relations which have been subjected to poetic and rhetorical intensification, translation, 
and decoration, and which, after they have been in use for a long time, strike a people as 
firmly established, canonical, and binding; truths are illusions of which we have forgotten 
that they are illusions, metaphors which have become worn by frequent use and have lost 
all sensuous vigour, coins which, having lost their stamp, are now regarded as metal and no 


longer as coins.” 


Ahh, illusions, metaphors. “Perceptions, Fictions, Illusions, Imaginary states”? This is what 
our language gave us — not truth, knowledge, “reality”. The Western nihilist sees this as 
clearly now as the Buddhist who asks only that fellow adherents purge themselves of all 
illusion in order to reach the extinguishing of False reality that is denominated “nirvana”. 
[So illusory, so slippery and deceptive, is this word “reality” that we must give it a 
chapter of its own later on.] The more we then grasp, the less we Find still in our grip. 
Camus says: “I realize that if through science | can seize phenomena and enumerate 
them, | cannot for all that apprehend the world. Were | to trace its entire relief with my 
Finger, | should not know any more. And you give me the choice between a description 


that is sure but that teaches me nothing and hypotheses that claim to teach me but that 
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are not sure.” | grasp... but | have nothing. Thus, the very intelligence that was to be the 
Faculty which grounded us and gave us meaning and value through understanding “tells 
me in its own way that this world is absurd.” There is a reason that Faiths are not matters 
of Faithless epistemology For the faith has seen, where the epistemology could not, that 
epistemology is faith that disdains having faith. Epistemology makes reason its God but 
calls it reason and goes to war with gods. Yet the elephant is in the room and that 
elephant is “Il cannot know”. And so Camus says: “In this unintelligible and limited 
universe, man's Fate henceforth assumes its meaning. A horde of irrationals has sprung 
up and surrounds him until his ultimate end... This world in itself is not reasonable, that 
is all that can be said. But what is absurd is the confrontation of the irrational and the 
wild longing For clarity whose call echoes in the human heart.” And so, as Camus says, 
commenting on the existential philosophy of Jaspers, “the end of the mind is Failure” 
and “the world itself... is but a vast irrational.” This nihilism of ours is a human problem, a 
mind problem, the shape of human existence, both “a confrontation and an unceasing 


struggle.” 


Elsewhere in “The Myth of Sisyphus” Camus tells us that humanity is always prey to its 
truths: “once it has admitted them, it cannot free itself from them. One has to pay 
something.” This is most profound and an existential truth in that the human being, it 
seems to me, wants to Feel as if it has had to struggle, do work, expend effort. There is 
never any joy For the sportsperson in the easy win, for example; much better to have a 
great opponent to overcome for then the win is Felt and experienced. This is the 
situation of Sisyphus in the actual Greek myth from which Camus takes the title of his 
essay. Condemned by the gods for reasons which, as in most Greek myths, have several 


differing sources and reasons in their constant retelling, Sisyphus is condemned to the 
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task of unceasing empty toil - apparently the worst punishment the gods could think of 
even as our own capitalist world condemns many to the same. Camus conceives of it, at 
least in the case of Sisyphus, as “the price that must be paid for the passions of this 
earth.” The Sisyphean torture is conscious and, for Camus, this is what gives it its tragedy 
and its meaning for, as he goes on to say, “there is no Fate that cannot be surmounted by 


scorn.” He adds that “crushing truths perish from being acknowledged” but | wonder. 


Humanity, there is no doubt, can be seen as a Fate — and it is not, in the minds of many, a 
very pretty Fate for most of us. In “The Myth of Sisyphus” Camus wants to tell us that 
“the struggle itself towards the heights is enough to Fill a person’s heart. One must 
imagine Sisyphus happy.” But does this mean that Sisyphus was happy? OF course not. 
Camus has set out to write an essay arguing that suicide is not the forced, necessary 
response to the meaninglessness and valuelessness of life. He Finds his answer here in 
setting one’s shoulder to the struggle and welcoming it with scorn rather than seeking 
to avoid it, deny it or escape it. In doing so, he definitively shows that this problem is a 
problem of being a human being: nihilism is both context and fate here. Not knowing 


and not being able to Fix meaning is both context and Fate here. And so: 


“1 don't know whether this world has a meaning that transcends it. But | know that | do not 
know that meaning and that it is impossible for me just now to know it. What can a 
meaning outside my condition mean to me? | can understand only in human terms. What | 
touch, what resists me — that is what | understand. And these two certainties - my appetite 
for the absolute and for unity and the impossibility of reducing this world to a rational and 


reasonable principle - 1 also know that | cannot reconcile them. What other truth can | admit 
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without lying, without bringing in a hope | lack, which means nothing within the limits of 


my condition?’ 


We turn now to The Rebel which moves us a few years Forward in Camus’ own timeline as 
well. We move to the Fifties from the Forties, in Fact. As we do, we should hold the image 
of “Sisyphus happy” in our minds along with Camus’ injunction to “scornfully struggle”, if 
we may put it like that. This should not be too difficult for Camus takes up in The Rebel 
where he left off several years previously. Now, however, the question is not one of 
suicide but of murder in Camus’ ongoing attempts to “face the reality of the present” 
and “understand the times in which we live”. IF we can avoid the consequence of suicide 
in an absurd, nihilistic world can we similarly avoid the activity of murder as well? [Camus 
was writing shortly after a half century in which the most deadly world wars known to 
our planet had taken place so its a reasonable question.] Here the issue is well set out by 


Camus near the beginning of The Rebel: 


“If we believe in nothing, if nothing has any meaning and if we can affirm no values 
whatsoever, then everything is possible and nothing has any importance. There is no pro or 
con: the murderer is neither right nor wrong. We are free to stoke the crematory fires or to 


devote ourselves to the care of lepers. Evil and virtue are mere chance or caprice. 


We shall then decide not to act at all, which amounts to at least accepting the murder of 
others, with perhaps certain mild reservations about the imperfection of the human race. 
Again we may decide to substitute tragic dilettantism for action, and in this case human 
lives become counters in a game. Finally, we may propose to embark on some course of 


action which is not entirely gratuitous. In the latter case, in that we have no higher values 
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to guide our behaviour, our aim will be immediate efficacy. Since nothing is either true or 
false, good or bad, our guiding principle will be to demonstrate that we are the most 
efficient — in other words, the strongest. Then the world will no longer be divided into the 
just and the unjust, but into masters and slaves. Thus, whichever way we turn, in our abyss 


of negation and nihilism, murder has its privileged position. 


Hence, if we claim to adopt the absurdist attitude, we must prepare ourselves to commit 
murder, thus admitting that logic is more important than scruples that we consider illusory. 
Of course, we must have some predisposition to murder. But, on the whole, less than might 
be supposed, to judge from experience. Moreover, it is always possible, as we can so often 
observe, to delegate murder. Everything would then be made to conform to logic—if logic 


could really be satisfied in this way.” 


We must remember, of course, that according to the absurd logic of Camus’ nihilist 
dilemma we cannot here seek flight or to be delivered from the jaws of nothingness. At 
the very least we must face up, acknowledge the rock, and set our shoulder to it. Suicide 
is escape in “The Myth of Sisyphus” and is therefore not the least of the reasons why it is 
not allowed. In Camus’ approach to nihilism human life is a “necessary good” and, in Fact, 
constitutes that which enables the absurdist reality. Further, Camus regards nihilism’s 
“indifference to life” as something the absurd encounter must itself counter; murder and 
suicide “must be accepted or rejected together”. The question is then whether, in a 
nihilistic world, we accept the logic of nihilism — “the dark victory in which heaven and 
earth are annihilated” — or the absurdist reasoning First demonstrated in “The Myth of 
Sisyphus”. Here the point, and it is surely not an insignificant point, is that WE ARE ALIVE 


and so the negation of nothingness is not absolute — even if only for the Flicker of time 
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that we breathe and move and stare blankly out upon the earth. Camus says that if we 
are alive then negation is not absolute and this mandates “the right of others to live”. 
Thus, that situation which makes life a matter of indifference also mandates its 
existence; “we can kill and not kill.” Yes, it is true, “the absurd is, in itself, contradiction.” 
Such nihilistic absurdity is also ambiguous in the extreme; it seems to uphold the 
possibility of life yet it renders all value judgments worthless — including that of life. 
Camus, however, argues that “to live is, in itself, a value judgment. To breathe is to 
judge” and | do not deny this. As one who has prepared the ligature for my neck and 
handled the knife in my hand | KNOW that life is a constant decision, a choice to value 


breathing over the eternal sleep of death. Or maybe its just cowardice. 


Such a decision, however, is an internal decision. Nothing outside is relevant or matters. 
One must find one’s reasons — if one has reasons — and one’s will and logic within 
oneself. | have most deliberately pursued just such a point of view throughout my 
previous thinking about anarchism. Fuck everybody else; this does not matter if | cannot 
Face up to, and be honest with, myself and Find myself able to set a course. What good 
would be the peaceful order of the entire world if inside me was an intolerable war of 
my daily annihilation? | must take a stand and that stand must be for life — first and most 
importantly my life — if | am to carry on and set my shoulder, scornfully, to the rock. As 
Camus puts this now in the introduction to The Rebel: “| proclaim that | believe in nothing 
and that everything is absurd, but | cannot doubt the validity of my proclamation and | 
must at least believe in my protest.” So what was formerly “scorn” is now become 
“rebellion”. My life is to rebel - a human logic amidst nihilism, an absurd logic but a logic 
nevertheless. But this is an internal logic. Rebellion must “find its reasons within itself” 


For, of course, Camus’ absurdist position does not deny that nihilism is the case, is a real 
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enemy and a genuine foe. It is this, in fact, which posits the questions of suicide or 
murder at all. Camus now says that we can rebel: but that rebellion can only come from 


within us and, interrogating ourselves, we must learn how to act. 


And so we turn to “the rebel”. Camus’ description of the rebel is not very good. Perhaps 
this is because he works within his own conception of the absurd and “the human”. He is, 
of course, allowed to do this but | can see better ways of going about it. Yet this is not to 
say that Camus’ explanation is not suggestive. [| am, of course, here seeking my own 
explanations for things and Camus’ writing is only my means to such an end.] Camus 
says, for example, that “Rebellion cannot exist without the Feeling that, somewhere and 
somehow, one is right.” But what insolence and arrogance is this? It is the rebel 
imagining that they create “right” in and from themselves and the whole wide world be 
damned. Historically, and certainly “democratically”, this is an abomination to “the 
civilised”. But it is the way of the rebel. It is the refusal to be told what is right for you 
and the insistence that such a thing is a matter for you and a matter For you alone. It is a 
rebellious obstinacy. It is a refusal to have one’s integrity infringed and a loyalty to 
oneself. It is creation “ex nihilo” pure and simple. Camus notes, in fact, that “every act of 
rebellion tacitly invokes a value”. We are talking here about the INSURRECTION which | 
took so much time over in the former chapter; this is an internal rebellion, a new 
awareness and rethinking, which must become action in the world. Camus says of the 
rebel, in a way pertinent to this, that “Awareness, no matter how confused it may be, 
develops from every act of rebellion: the sudden, dazzling perception that there is 
something in a person with which they can identify themselves, even if only for a 
moment.” Camus sees that the very act of rebellion contains many claims and 


consequences within it. It is to reject one’s conditions and to create new ones instead. 
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“What was at first the person’s obstinate resistance now becomes the whole person, 
who is identified with and summed up in this resistance... With rebellion awareness is 


born.” We discover consciousness, a consciousness that must act. 


Yet Camus perceives that such rebellion transcends the individual and must encompass 
something more communal. Already, in the act of rebellion, Camus perceives something 
that involves others by the very Fact of action, something perhaps suggestive of a human 
bond or “a natural community” of others. Action for oneself, in this way, might always be 
seen as implying possible others imagined in the same position. But it is also more than 
this. Camus also implicates “a Feeling of identification with another individual”, perhaps 
someone else who we see is oppressed or exploited. This does not merely have to be 
someone like us for we can also even have sympathy for enemies whom we see treated 
badly. Camus here speaks about “identification of one’s destiny with that of others and a 
choice of sides” and this suggests that the values we create in our rebellion are those 
that, at least in theory, could apply to others and are, in fact, strengthened by being 
community values, values Finding their authentication in a kind of human solidarity of 


context and response. Camus calls this “solidarity born in chains”. 


But what of the character of this rebel and their rebellion? Camus says that the rebel: 


“does not merely claim some good that he does not possess or of which he was deprived. His 


aim is to claim recognition for something which he has and which has already been 


recognized by him, in almost every case, as more important than anything of which he could 


be envious... The rebel... from his very first step, refuses to allow anyone to touch what he 
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is. He is fighting for the integrity of one part of his being. He does not try, primarily, to 


conquer, but simply to impose.” 


This is a matter of “integrity” and so the rebel refuses “to be humiliated”. We are not 
here talking about a “lack of feeling and in pursuit of a sterile demand”. It is about “the 
act of living” where living is an act carried out deliberately and that could be otherwise 
[i.e. not living]. It is a passionate act, an “all or nothing”, as Camus has himself earlier 
intimated, and so “it would therefore be impossible to overemphasize the passionate 
affirmation that underlies the act of rebellion.” And yet Camus Follows this up by stating 
that “rebellion creates nothing” even if, and whilst revealing, “the part of man which 
must always be defended.” What is more, this sense of rebellion may actually be a 
product of the Western mind and in a context where “a theoretical equality conceals 
great Factual inequalities” such as those which capitalism and liberalism together create. 
Here, in an intellectual context of “rights” we all equally have in a hypocritical episteme 
that is smeared over the material realities in order to blind the eyes of the many, people 
live the inauthentic lie of “equality” in a world of abject material inequality. One could 
not have created a better breeding ground For “rebellion” if one had set out purposely to 


do so. 


In such an intellectual context “Actual freedom has not increased in proportion to human 
awareness of it” and so Camus concludes that “rebellion is the act of an educated person 
who is aware of their own rights.” These “rights” are, of course, more than individual and 
so Camus’ sense of human solidarity is implicated yet again. Camus lays out the rebel as 
a person who is human and who wants humanly reasonable terms in which to 


understand their existence. But this, of course, means also always being able to make 
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sense of the intellectual situation from which they themselves have come and which is 
irreducibly social. One can only rebel in terms of what one understands the situation to 
be. Camus thinks of this Further in terms of discarding the sacred [which will be 
discussed later in this book through exegesis of Max Stirner] and of rebellion or 
insurrection as “one of the essential dimensions of man”. This is a matter of Finding our 
values in the reality of our existence [for the only other option is to “ignore reality” 
which is usually something we would describe as a definition of having gone insane]. 
Rebellion, then, raises the question of what our “rule of conduct” shall be with values 


limited in a context of nihilism. 


Camus concludes his sketch of the rebel with the definition that “Man’s solidarity is 
Founded upon rebellion” and he then immediately reverses this to argue that this 
solidarity becomes rebellion’s only ultimate justification. | suppose this is to say that no 
one is free unless everyone is Free in Camus’ own rhetorical context. We could also add 
that rebellion is therefore for everyone and Camus finds it more authentic when it is. To 
refuse this is once more to fall back into authenticating murder for rebellion is that 
which unites all humanity in the same struggle whereas murder, like suicide, is the 
attempt to avoid the tip of the spear ‘nihilism’ which is constantly being thrust towards 
us. Therefore, “In order to exist, man must rebel, but rebellion must respect the limit it 
discovers in itself—a limit where minds meet and, in meeting, begin to exist.” Rebellion 
can be neither “tyranny or servitude” but must be that which builds solidarity. Rebellion 
then moves us on from the absurd proposition of suicide in the Face of nihilism for with 
the question of murder we become social rather than individual in context. The threat of 
suicide is an individual threat but rebellion socialises things and motivates human 


solidarity and can become a matter of a shared human reality and we can begin to ask 
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what about shared experience is alienating, meaningless, empty. In such a conception of 
nihilism “The malady experienced by a single man becomes a mass plague.” We are then 


“lured From our solitude” and so Camus can say: “I rebel -— therefore we exist.” 


Camus moves to the subject of “metaphysical rebellion” which is the context in which 


many primarily understand the subject of nihilism. He puts it this way: 


“Metaphysical rebellion is the movement by which man protests against his condition and 
against the whole of creation. It is metaphysical because it contests the ends of man and of 
creation. The slave protests against the condition in which he finds himself within his state 
of slavery; the metaphysical rebel protests against the condition in which he finds himself 
as aman. The rebel slave affirms that there is something in him that will not tolerate the 
manner in which his master treats him; the metaphysical rebel declares that he is frustrated 
by the universe. For both of them, it is not only a question of pure and simple negation. In 
both cases, in fact, we find a value judgment in the name of which the rebel refuses to 


approve the condition in which he finds himself.” 


Put simply, this is the question of the REALITY in which human beings find themselves in 
which such reality — which is fundamentally a human understanding - is always an 
intellectual, rational construction. We know this already from Nietzsche’s comments 
about truth through linguistic means [perceptions, Fictions, illusions, imaginary states]. 
Yet it is also a question of value and, if we have taken on board what Camus has already 
said in The Rebel, of what might function as a common value. Camus calls this “an 
aspiration to order” in its common aspect and a desire For some means of unity [which is 


solidarity restated once again]. Such a rebel blasphemes against the concept of life as it 
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is presented and refuses their subordination to it [as Max Stirner once again]. What such 
a rebel then does, however, is resolve to act — for it is the rebel’s acting which constitutes 
their existence as themselves. The rebel is one who subjects “God” [or the idea of God] 
to their own moral judgment and, in doing so, kills God within themselves. The rebel thus 
dares to create their own justice — but yet this is a justice that exists apart From the idea 
of God in a sea of nothingness. Hence Camus talks about that which is “absurd” for isn’t 
that which is moral effectively God and isn’t this activity reconstructing morality on 
absurd principles? Two people who tackled this matter head on were Max Stirner and 


Friedrich Nietzsche. 


We should not be surprised to find these iconoclastic, rebellious figures here. In the 
realm of ideas, they stand out as destroyers and creators from nothing, creators who 
dare to create from themselves. Stirner, to turn to him first as Camus himself does, 
wants to destroy God, Man, Spirit and the State but also to destroy the very ideas of such 
things. He rebels against them and refuses their domination. Not only do we not need 
gods but we need no idols either. To the question “What am I?” Stirner answers only that 
we are the unnameable, that which should not be named, the Unique. Camus sees in 
Stirner’s thinking a notion of the history of human thought as the history of idealizing 
reality into fixed thoughts which then becomes the history of trying to realise said 
ideals. But for Stirner this is blasphemy against the Unique, an attempt to imprison in 
idealisms what could live gloriously free and unbound by them. The Unique refuses the 
yoke of various abstractions and must indeed do so in order to exist. Stirner makes 
embarrassing the idea that anyone would believe in something as Fixed and heavenly, 
that anything would even be able to become divine. There is nothing without or within 


to SERVE, and nothing sacred. Stirner abolishes the idea that the Unique can be a sinner 
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whilst making every Unique an automatic transgressor. Camus calls this decreeing that 
“murder is legitimate” [Stirner does indeed say in The Unique and Its Property that he can 
kill] and notes that Stirner “does not recoil at the idea of any Form of destruction” 
[having earlier pronounced him the ultimate source of anarchist terrorism in his 
thinking]. Here Camus sees only the possibility of “death or resurrection” as “all the 
nihilist rebels rush to the utmost limits, drunk with destruction.” They have instituted 
the “desert” and must now learn how to live there. Camus sees the ideas For this in the 


work of Nietzsche — to which he now turns. 


Camus is more sympathetic to Nietzsche whom he views as “nihilism’s conscience”. This 
is because, perhaps of all thinkers, before or since, Nietzsche was the one most 
conscious of nihilism. Here Nietzsche, often thought of as an individualist, was, in Fact, 
not simply this For he conceived of “the task of governing the world” as a communal and 
not a singular task. It was “our lot”. Yet Camus writes at far too close a proximity to the 
horrors of Nazism to disassociate Nietzsche from his use by the Nazis and so he is 
constantly pulled into entangling the two. How could Nietzsche not then motivate 
murder when his ideological abusers murdered by the million? How could his philosophy 
not be fodder for tyrants and those bent on genocide and so implicated by association? 
The nihilism Nietzsche most of all diagnosed surely Finds its apotheosis in concentration 


camps and final solutions — and in mass graves? 


Not so. Nietzsche does not so much provide solutions [Final or otherwise] as diagnose 
problems and leave readers to draw the almost inevitable conclusions. Camus, in fact, 
draws attention to Nietzsche “the diagnostician” and calls his thought “methodical” and 


“strategic”. Nietzsche, however, did think “in terms of an apocalypse to come” and 
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various of his ideas hint at this such as the idea of “daybreak”, going “beyond” good and 
evil or an imagined “twilight” of the idols. Yet, at the heart of this, is nihilism and 
Nietzsche directly addresses the question “can one live believing in nothing?” This shows 
the character of Nietzsche in that, rather than beating about the bush as so many are 
inclined to do, he can look such questions in the Face. But he can, in fact, do even more 
than this and the Nietzschean response to the fact of nihilism is, at least at first, to 
DESTROY. Nietzsche, in Fact, wanted to destroy all values and push nihilism even further. 
As Camus puts this, “he who wants to be a creator of good and evil must First of all 
destroy all values.” The consequences of this are that, as Camus writes, “Deprived of the 
divine will, the world is equally deprived of unity and Finality. That is why it is impossible 
to pass judgment on the world. Any attempt to apply a standard of values to the world 
leads finally to a slander on life.” Can the world be judged “in the name of nothing”? No, 


it can’t. 


Thus, the problem Nietzsche diagnoses, and which nihilism exposes, is that the most 
serious symptom of nihilism is not atheism — disbelief in God — but the inability to believe 
in what is actually there, to acknowledge what is happening in Front of you or to live life 
as it is offered to you. Nietzsche, as Camus rightly acknowledges, is scathing in regard to 
those who impugn the world and despise life exactly because it exhibits the character of 
denial and evasion in this respect. IF the world gives you nothing, then honesty demands 
acknowledging the nothing and drawing appropriate consequences. That is Nietzsche's 
virtue. This is why we get “God is dead”. This is why we have the systematic excoriation 
of Christianity which is a lie to hide the nihilistic truth. Christianity is For Nietzsche, as 
Camus says, primarily a lying morality whilst also being a lie itself. It Fights against 


nihilism, thinking it gives the world direction, whilst itself being nihilism in being 
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ultimately empty and destructive of life. Christianity actually kills God itself in 
Nietzsche’s reading and it generalises the sacred. Christianity is, thus, duplicity. The 
same applies, as Camus relates, in regard to the political socialisms [including anarchism] 
of the day - which are secularised Christianity in Nietzsche’s view. This is nihilistic in the 
sense that it is denial of what exists, the destruction of actuality by empty Fabrication. 
Nietzsche always is especially thorough in going after any ideology which imagines to be 


moral. As Camus describes this: 


“Nihilism, whether manifested in religion or in socialist preachings, is the logical conclusion 
of our so-called superior values. The free mind will destroy these values and denounce the 
illusions on which they are built, the bargaining that they imply, and the crime they commit 
in preventing the lucid intelligence from accomplishing its mission: to transform passive 


nihilism into active nihilism." 


Nietzsche was, then, an active nihilist. He believed in recognising the nothing For what it 
was and sought to deal with it as it presented itself. In this, his virtue and his honesty 
once more reveals itself for, as Camus notes, Nietzsche, of all thinkers, was that one who 
did not deny this would be difficult, a struggle and even involve suffering. But 
Nietzsche’s honesty is again present in this case to tell us that SUFFERING IS BOTH 
GOOD AND NECESSARY for things that are alive and require to grow. Nietzsche is not 
one to offer False comfort, sentimentally thinking that being nice and cosy will help. 
Liberation, even from nothing, requires the strength and the desire for it and success is 
not certain. But “What warrior wants to be spared?” as he says in Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 
Such a war is troublesome and such warriors may become casualties but of what 


moment is that? In Zarathustra, in fact, we find Nietzsche prescribing the destruction of 
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“the old law tables” and the necessity For this nihilistic warrior to create their own, new 
ones. This is hard work. It is not for the faint of heart or those who need a comforting 
word every five minutes. Nietzsche urges to overcoming through your own strength not 
soft pillows and warm blankets and a soothing word in the ear. You overcome through 


struggle not by being patronised. As Camus relates this: 


“From the moment that man believes neither in God nor in immortal life, he becomes 
‘responsible for everything alive, for everything that, born of suffering, is condemned to 
suffer from life.’ It is he, and he alone, who must discover law and order. Then the time of 
exile begins, the endless search for justification, the aimless nostalgia, ‘the most painful, the 


most heartbreaking question, that of the heart which asks itself: where can | feel at home?” 


It is here that Camus makes the interesting, and Nietzschean, point that having a mind 
that is Free “is not a comfort”. It is “an achievement to which one aspires and at long last 
obtains after an exhausting struggle.” Thus Spoke Zarathustra alone should demonstrate 
this if not Nietzsche’s other works of the 1880s. Mountain climbing is not easy and 
metaphors of war and warriors are not used at random but because they are 


representative and appropriate. Here Camus wants to make this point most strongly: 


“the mind [finds] its real emancipation in the acceptance of new obligations. The essence of 
[Nietzsche's] discovery consists in saying that if the eternal law is not freedom, the absence 
of law is still less so. If nothing is true, if the world is without order, then nothing is 
forbidden; to prohibit an action, there must, in fact, be a standard of values and an aim. 
But, at the same time, nothing is authorized; there must also be values and aims in order to 


choose another course of action. Absolute domination by the law does not represent liberty, 
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but no more does absolute anarchy. The sum total of every possibility does not amount to 
liberty, but to attempt the impossible amounts to slavery. Chaos is also a form of servitude. 
Freedom exists only in a world where what is possible is defined at the same time as what is 
not possible. Without law there is no freedom. If fate is not guided by superior values, if 
chance is king, then there is nothing but the step in the dark and the appalling freedom of 
the blind.” 


Thus, “if nothing is true, nothing is permitted.” Nihilism authorises nothing even whilst it 
denies the validity, the substance, of everything. This is the horns of the human dilemma 
and Nietzsche sees only two choices: denial or acceptance, creation or death. The world 
in general tries to deny nihilism and it decays and dies, however slowly, as a result. Its 
denial is actually a denial of life itself and this Nietzsche cannot forgive For life —in all its 
nihilistic reality — is what is actually the truth, the thing of value. It is the last thing that 
should be denied. Camus says: “Nietzsche cries out to man that the only truth is the 
world, to which he must be faithful and in which he must live and find his salvation. But 
at the same time he teaches him that to live in a lawless world is impossible because to 
live explicitly implies a law. How can one live Freely and without law? To this enigma man 
must find an answer, on pain of death.” How does Camus interpret that Nietzsche 


proposes to deal with this diagnosis? In the Following way: 


“From the moment that it is admitted that the world pursues no end, Nietzsche proposes to 
concede its innocence, to affirm that it accepts no judgment since it cannot be judged on 
any intention, and consequently to replace all judgments based on values by absolute 
assent, and by a complete and exalted allegiance to this world. Thus from absolute despair 


will spring infinite joy, from blind servitude, unbounded freedom. To be free is, precisely, to 
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abolish ends. The innocence of the ceaseless change of things, as soon as one consents to it, 
represents the maximum liberty. The free mind willingly accepts what is necessary. 
Nietzsche’s most profound concept is that the necessity of phenomena, if it is absolute, 
without rifts, does not imply any kind of restraint. Total acceptance of total necessity is his 
paradoxical definition of freedom. The question ‘free of what?’ is thus replaced by ‘free for 
what?’ Liberty coincides with heroism. It is the asceticism of the great man, ‘the bow bent to 


the breaking-point.’ 


This magnificent consent, born of abundance and fullness of spirit, is the unreserved 
affirmation of human imperfection and suffering, of evil and murder, of all that is 
problematic and strange in our existence. It is born of an arrested wish to be what one is in 


a world that is what it is. ‘To consider oneself a fatality, not to wish to be other than one is 


al 


We see this in Thus Spoke Zarathustra's idea of “eternal recurrence". This is summarised 
as meaning creation through willing the life that you live, as you are, with its 
circumstances, over and over again. That one must will what one receives and become 
what one is in an idea that clearly has Greek heritage and also comes From one educated 
in Greek history and literature where “fate” is an important topic. This “love of Fate” 
motivates honesty about one’s situation and Nietzsche's virtue bids him follow through 
on it. Yet, at the same time, it demands self-annihilation and refusal of the Fabrications 
of others and this is Nietzsche's rebellion, a rebellion founded on SELF-CREATION. One 
must be willing to pay the price for this and to accept a world of necessary suffering, a 
world indifferent to suffering [For that is the world of life - which is Full of suffering]. 


Camus thinks this “severe” and seemingly over-individualistic but does not deny the 
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Nietzschean vision of the Dionysiac seeking intoxication in a nihilistic reality as who you 
are. Camus describes this as “to be engulfed in the cosmos” in an acceptance of good as 
evil and evil as good. Nietzsche, as Camus correctly says, “believed in courage combined 
with intelligence — and that was what he called strength.” But this strength was also an 
“integrity” [which Camus sees] and an honesty [which he seems not to]. Yet none of this 
has a single solitary thing to do with “National Socialism” as Camus, writing less than ten 
years after world war, feels the need to suggest. His commentary is thus dated by its 
proximity to events and suffers For it as a result. IF Nietzsche wants to murder anybody, 
it is the self - only to resurrect it and have it reborn in its own image by an act of 
warrior’s will. In this, such a person should overcome humanity itself - or die again trying. 
In such a death, such a person would Find life which is not as paradoxical as it sounds 
when you realise that Nietzsche described life as “a kind of death - and a most peculiar 


kind.” 


| pull my head out of Camus’ text prematurely, skipping over his ruminations on historical 
rebellions as | do - for a question presents itself to me: what does nihilism mean to me? 
The question itself, of course, is contradictory and absurd. What can it mean to ask about 
the meaning of everything coming to zero? Yet it does signify something to me. It speaks 
to me of the absence of truth, the impossibility of knowledge, the fabrication and so 
imposition of all morality. It speaks of the reflexivity of all philosophy. Yet it also speaks 
of the impotence of all politics, the inability of human beings to Find a political algorithm 
which is that perfect organisation which keeps everybody peacefully happy. This inability 
includes the ultimate Failure of organisational Forms of anarchism which must, in the 
end, be seen as yet more empty theories without Foundation [which have and entail 


exactly the same Faults as any other human organisational impositions]. What nihilism 
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means to me is what it meant to Nietzsche: nihilism is true and therefore must be 
accepted. We must Find a way to live in empty wilderness or on endless, infinite sea. This 
speaks against the possibility of overarching structures and elegant metanarratives. The 
answer must be local and temporary, contingent on its momentary possibility. We must 
exist in Fragments of passing stability whose only truth is that they will not last. Our 
resources will largely be our own - save for the temporary alliances we can forge in 


relationships of cooperation. Our motivation must always come from within. 


But we must also make the most of this, see nihilism as an opportunity. That something 
monolithic does not in Fact stand or last forever is one less thing to worry about. We 
become masters of Flexibility, if we can adapt, rather than become fixed monoliths 
ourselves. Our honesty should allow us not to take things so seriously and imbue things 
with god-like, eternal permanence. Things cease to be a matter of an eternal right and an 
eternal wrong. There are no stakes beyond Functional stakes and serving the purposes of 
doing something in doing things this way or that way. In a nihilistic world DOGMA is 
absolutely and totally out of place - which means that the dogmatic are too. When 
Nietzsche argued that there was no longer any land and went on to argue that God was 
dead he did not think that that was the end of the story and we would inevitably die too. 
In Fact it was only after this book in which he spoke of these things that he then wrote 
the next book about the Overhuman and eternal recurrence. So nihilism was not a 
Nietzschean diagnosis which predicted our end so much as our potential transformation 
or transcendence over and beyond our former selves. This is what the Overhuman is, 
that person who is beyond good and evil and who has waved their idols off into their 
twilight. The diagnosis of nihilism, then, is a diagnosis of something to do and a struggle 


to steel oneself for rather than our simple dissolution. Nietzsche’s gospel is that we can 
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change ourselves and, in doing so, change our world if we have the courage and 
intelligence For it. That is what nihilism means to me. But in order to do that we will have 
to look to our existence and so its right that this is to be what the next chapter of this 


book is about. 
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2. Existentialism 


| lay here, 

Lying in my bed, 

An imaginary woman by my side. 
Violence, misery and corruption 
Scrolls along with 

Impotence as | engage in 


The daily ritual of self-abuse. 


Click. 
| stop abusing myself for now 
With images of pain and torture 


From around the world. 


How much knowledge is bad for you? 


How much do you need to know? 


What difference does it make? 


The duvet resting on my face 
Smells of her, 

The woman who isn’t there; 

| never changed the bedding 
And so the memory lingers, 
More torture 


OF a different kind. 
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Imaginary black lipstick 

Marks the pillow case beside me 
As hands want to wander 
Across someone who isn’t there. 
| close my eyes 

And can almost feel the texture 


OF milky white skin. 


There is a woman 

| saw online 

Who | would like to Fuck 
With wild abandon; 

| would willingly 

Push my tongue 


Somewhere to make her blush. 


| recoil 

In sudden realisation 

As |am brought back to myself. 
| daydream so much these days 
That fantasy and reality 

Have begun to swap places 


And reality doesn’t Feel real anymore. 


| have created 
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A fiction for myself; 

Who | am, 

What | like, 

What | want 

Are all more real in Fantasy 


Than reality. 


Is this how people survive 
These days? 

Is reality so depressing 

That people now escape 

Into worlds they have created 
Themselves? 


It wouldn't surprise me. 


Reality 

Has come to be an annoyance 
To me. 

lam become 

A creator of worlds. 

Don’t interrupt my Flow 


With the real world. 


| am suddenly 


Overcome 
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With a need to roll over 

And push my face 

Between the huge, imaginary 
Goth titties 


That aren't really there. 


Sometimes | wonder 

What must've happened to me 
That Fantasy and Fiction became 
More meaningful to me 

Than reality. 

Stupid question, 


No point in answering. 


The map 

Has now becoming the territory; 
The territory is now the map. 
There is no more land 

For what you say 

Is what you see: 


Simulacra and simulation. 


Is this how the rich keep winning - 
By depressing the fuck out of everybody else 


Until they'd rather dream their own world 
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Rather than Fight to change the real one? 
| see an awful lot 
OF people tweeting 


Who should be an insurrection instead. 


Blinded eyes and 
Damaged Faces, 

Wounded bodies 
Shot by cops 

In open rebellion 
Against the idea 


That they are accountable. 


Scrolling today 

| only saw violence; 

It was all violence. 

Bombs dropped here, 

Night sticks against defenceless protestors, 

A photographer drugging and raping his models: 


Violence changes the world. 


| can’t believe 
The stupid things 
Some people will believe. 


It makes me doubt the point 


Or value of my own 
Believing. 


What does it matter in the end? 


But “in the end” 

Is not the point 

For we are not “in the end”; 
We are now 

We are here 


We are implicated: 


“In the end” is nothing. 


| slip my hand 

Into imaginary 

Black panties 

That cover a smooth, bald 
Cunt 

And wish 


That it was real. 


Pornography 

Is a distraction, 

A blind to the eyes, 

A way of taking your eye 
OFf the ball; 
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While you are jerking and jilling 


Motherfuckers be making a killing. 


Have you ever noticed how 
Most heterosexual porn 

Is Full of abusive tropes? 
Mom fucks son, 

Sleeping girl violated, 
Landlord extracts “rent”, 


| coerce you with money to bare your cooch? 


You should not be surprised. 
Porn apes the dominant 
Trope of society: 

Power. 

Domination 

Is the name 


Of the game. 


The premier drug is exploitation 
And control; 

To twist dumb bitches 

Around your little Finger, 

To have people 


Dancing 
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To your tune. 


Life is like a porn video 
And you are the powerless 
Woman being 

Fucked in the ass 

By unscrupulous men 
Who care only 


That they are in control. 


My illusion is 

Now shattered and 

| realise I’m alone 

In bed in a cold, 

Lonely world that’s 

Very real. 

Fantasies can’t last Forever. 
But then again, what does? 


Nothing. 


So | climb up on the rickety chair and put my head through the noose. Here we are again. 
This is a sacred place, a liminal space, a zone in which life meets death. You won’t know 
unless you've been there, but when your death is something that might happen in the 
next few minutes and is all that Fills your mind, you suddenly realise most Fully exactly 


what life is. And how important it is. And isn’t. Life is an existence and it can only truly 
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matter to the person concerned For it isn’t an intellectual thing; its a biological thing, an 
organic thing, an organism thing. Life is an existence experienced, a lifecycle, a form of 


life. 


Now | am a human being and, as such, | am cursed. Everything seems to make no sense 
and to come to nothing. The ultimate nothing, of course, is death, the ultimate context 
For all life’s actions and For life itself. Life itself comes from death and so it is appropriate 
that it goes back to it — but what a context for life, surrounded before and beyond by 
nothingness. The Finality of an end cannot be avoided and its dark shadow is cast across 
everything. | once wrote somewhere on some past blog | was doing, “Nothing remains, 
everything must be let go” and that is both honesty and absurdity — at least by a logic of 
acquisition or possession. IF the point of life is to have things [and not least life itself] 
then we've all already lost because we know already that we shall not even end up with 
life. But why do anything if its going to come to nothing? Why have anything if you are 
Fated to lose it? Everything is on loan and was never really yours anyway. All this is 


meaningless. 


All this also concerns the character Qohen Leth in the film The Zero Theorem. The Zero 
Theorem is a film directed by Terry Gilliam [of Brazil and 12 Monkeys fame] that, 
depending where you live, was released late in 2013 or in early 2014. It is set in an 
exaggerated version of now and in it we Follow the journey of Qohen Leth [played by 
Christoph Waltz], a reclusive computer genius who "crunches entities" for a generic 
super corporation, Mancom. The story is a fable, an allegory, and in watching it we are 


meant to take the issues it raises as existential ones. 
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Qohen Leth has a problem. Some years ago he took a phone call and that call was going 
to tell him what the meaning of existence was. But he got so excited at the prospect that 
he dropped the phone. When he picked it up his caller was gone. Ever since he has been 
waiting for a call back. But the call back never comes. So day by day he faces an 
existential struggle because he desperately does want to know what the meaning of life 
is. His life, you see, is dominated by a vision of a giant black hole into which all things 
inevitably go. His work life is shown to be much like everyone else's in this parody of our 
world. People are "tools" and work is a meaningless task serving only to enrich those Far 
above the ordinary worker's pay grade. Workers are replaceable cogs who must be 
pushed as hard as possible to achieve maximum productivity. Their only value is in their 


productivity. 


This world is run by corporations and the one that stands in for them all in the Film is 
Mancom. Mancom [personified in a character played by Matt Damon referred to simply 
as “Management” have a special task for Qohen. They want him to work on an equation 
proving that "Everything adds up to nothing." That is, they want him to prove that 
existence is meaningless. Why do they want him to do this? Because, as the Matt Damon 
character says in the film, in a meaningless universe of chaos there would be money to 
be made selling order. The point seems to be that commercial enterprises can make 
money From meaninglessness by providing any number of distractions or things to Fill 


the [w]hole at the centre of Being. Sound Familiar? 


The film paints a picture of a totally commercialised world full of personalized 
advertising that is thrust at you From all angles. Everywhere there are screens that are 


either pushing something into your Face or serving as conduits to an online escape world 
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where you can create a new you and avoid the existential questions of existence that the 
real world thrusts upon you. There is a scene in which people are at a party but, instead 
of interacting with each other, they all dance around looking into tablets whilst wearing 
headphones. Further to this, there are cameras all around. If it's not the ones we are 
using to broadcast ourselves into a cyber world, it's the ones our bosses are using to 
watch us at work or the ones in the street that can recognise us and beam personalized 
advertisements straight at us as we walk. This is the surveillance state for company 


profit that records, archives and monetizes our existence. 


And what of the people in this place? Most of them seem to be infantilized, lacking of 
any genuine ambition and placated by the "bread and circuses". They long since ceased 
to be authentic examples of will and have become puppets to be played by other 
interests. Their lives are a mixture of apathy and misdirection. They seek meaning in 
screens with virtual friends or in virtual worlds and, presumably, a lot of them take 
advantage of the constant advertisements they are bombarded with. When Qohen has 
something of a crisis early on in the film "Management" send along Bainsley to his house 
[Qohen doesn't like going out or being touched and so he negotiates to work from 
home]. Bainsley, unbeknownst to Qohen, is a sex worker in the employ of Mancom. She 
is sent along as stress relief [so that this malfunctioning "tool" can be got back to 
productive work] and inveigles him into a virtual reality sex site which, in this case, has 
been tailored to Qohen's specific needs. [This is to say it is enticing but not overtly sexual 
to give the game away. In essence, Bainsley becomes his sexy Friend.] Other characters 
drop hints that Bainsley is just another tool but Qohen doesn't want to accept it. She is 
becoming something that might actually have meaning for him. But then, one day, 


Qohen goes back to the site and, in error, the truth of who Bainsley is is revealed and all 
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his trust in this potential meaning evaporates. [One wonders how many people are 
online at pornography websites on a daily basis, filling the meaning-shaped hole with 


repeated thrusts by trying to find or Foster such Fake attachments?] 


So what are we to make of this in our Google-ified, Meta, Tik-Toking, video game playing, 
online pornography soaked, world of Tweeters and Instagrammers? | Find it notable that 
Terry Gilliam says his Film is about OUR world and not a future dystopia. And | agree with 
him. The trouble is | can sense a lot of people are probably shrugging and/or sighing 
now. This kind of point is often made and often apathetically agreed with with a casual 
nod of the head. But not many people ever really seem to care. Why should we really 
care if hundreds of millions of us have willingly handed over the keys to our lives to a few 
super corporations who provide certain services to us - but only on the basis we give 
them our identities and start to Fill up their servers with not just the details of our lives 
but the content of them as well until they become as necessary to us as air and water [or 
so it comes to seem]? The technologization of our lives and the provision of a 
connectedness that interferes with face to Face connectedness seems to be something 
no one really cares about. Life through a screen, or a succession of screens, is now a 
reality for an increasing number of people. In the UK there is a TV show called 
"Gogglebox" [which I've never watched] but no one ever seems to realise that they might 


be the ones who are spending their lives goggling as puppets on the end of a string. 


So let's try and take off the rose-tinted specs and see things as they are once all the 
screens go black and all that's reflected at us are our real world faces and our real world 
lives. | wonder, what does life offer you? Thinking realistically, what ambitions do you 


have? [Il don't mean some dumb bucket list here.] When you look at life without any 
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products or games or TV shows or movies or online role playing games or social media to 
Fill it with, when you throw away your iPhone and your iWatch, your Alexa and your Siri, 
and all your online identities, where is the meaning in your life to be Found? When you 
look at life as it extends from your school days, through your working life to inevitable 
old age [if you are "lucky", of course], what meaning does that hold for you? Would you 
agree that this timeline is essentially banal, an existence which, by itself, is quite 
mechanical? Have you ever asked yourself what the point of this all is? Have you ever 
tried to Fit the point of your life into a larger narrative? Do you look at life and see a lot 
of people who don't know what they are doing, or what For, allowing themselves to be 
taken through life on a conveyor belt, entertained as they pass through by Marvel and 
Netflix? Do you sometimes think that life is just a succession of disparate experiences 


with little or no lasting significance? 


The Zero Theorem is essentially a Film about the meaning of life. Gilliam, of course, made 
another film that was actually called The Meaning of Life with the rest of his Monty 
Python colleagues. Yet now you might be wondering why the question is even raised. 
Perhaps, For you, life has no meaning and that's not very controversial. You shrug off all 
my questions as not really very important. But | would reply to that person by asking 
them if meaning has no meaning. For, put simply, there isn't a person alive that doesn't 
want something to mean something. Human beings just do need meaning in their lives. 
They, after all, are the ones creating it. So Qohen Leth, for me, functions as an 
"Everyman" in this story. For we all want to know what things mean. And, without giving 
away the ending of the film, | think that, in the end, we all have to Face up to the twin 
questions of meaning itself and of things meaning nothing. We all have to address the 


question that values devalue themselves, that meanings are just things that we give and 
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that nothing, as Qohen hoped for, was given from above, set in stone, a god before 


which we could bow and feel safe that order was secured. 


For order is not secured and order will never be secured. Some people might try to sell it 
to you. [In truth, many companies are trying to right now.] Others might try to convince 
you that they've got the meaning and order you need in your life and that you can have it 
too. But they haven't and you can't. That black hole that Qohen Leth keeps seeing is out 
there and everything goes into it. Our lives are lived in the void. The question then 
becomes can you find meaning and purpose in the here and now, in the experience of 
living your life, or will you just pass through empty, confused and alienated, or perhaps 
hoping that someone else can come along and provide you with meaning without you 
having to do any work? Who takes responsibility for Finding that meaning? Is it someone 
else, as Qohen Leth with his phone call hoped, or is it you? The question of meaning is, in 
the end, one that never goes away for any of us. Not whilst you're alive anyway. We're 


back to death again. 


| myself have always felt strange. | have always Felt like a stranger to myself. This body | 
have | understand to be “me”. But why is it me more than anything else? How does it 
come to be me? What makes it me, this collection of random bio-chemical elements? 
Why must | identify uniquely, especially, with it? There is no explanation For this other 
than that it is the case but that is not good enough and is not satisfying or comforting. | 
do not feel like | belong here and | have never really Felt it. The brief times | have been 
part of groups in this respect act as exceptions which prove the rule, the rule being that | 
am a stranger, alienated, and do not belong. This self-consciousness exists only to 


impugn the things I'm told | am and the truths that are impressed upon me as true. | am 
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alone, here, as me. No one can help me for how can they know what it Feels like to be 
me? Qohen Leth’s black hole is where | live surrounded by space and other people are 
coincidental to my life. My life is a great anxiety, a fear and trembling, a sickness unto 
death. All attempts at its explanation — philosophical, religious, scientific — Fail. This is 
why | understand suicide and why | understand the importance of the question it raises 
For life. Suicide says life is the choice of an anxiety that will never make sense because it 
can’t make sense — or death. Camus may want to imagine Sisyphus happy but | imagine 
him suffering, responsible and alone. All that can matter to him is his authenticity. 


Passionately engaging that can be the only purpose of his will. 


“As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from uneasy dreams he found himself transformed in 
his bed into a gigantic insect. He was lying on his hard, as it were armour-plated, back and 
when he lifted his head a little he could see his dome-like brown belly divided into stiff 
arched segments on top of which the bed quilt could hardly keep in position and was about 
to slide off completely. His numerous legs, which were pitifully thin compared to the rest of 


his bulk, waved helplessly before his eyes.” - Franz Kafka, The Metamorphosis 


I'm going to let you in on a secret: | am not who anyone thinks | am. Long ago now my 
revulsion at the arbitrary identity given me and impressed upon me by others shaded 
into hiding away and pretending to be somebody else. All day, every day, now - at least 
while | am in Front of other people, whether online or in person — | pretend to be 
somebody else. So confused has it become that | now feel more like that person, 
whoever it is that day, than the person other people would actually think | am. Neither of 
these people actually exist though. They are just hollow shells, a game of appearances in 


a world of imaginary identities - because all identities are actually imaginary and 
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especially the ones you insist are real. You would never know if you met me because who 
| appear to be to people isn’t who | actually am. You would shake hands with or say hello 
to a person who wasn’t actually there and who disappeared as soon as you did. But, of 
course, speaking about “who | actually am” is another empty phrase as well. “I” am 
actually nobody and nothing. In a novel | once wrote about people who were called 
“Nobody” in various different languages in order to signify that all identities are empty 
and fake. We all, each of us, create people who aren’t really there. None of us exist. But 
can you imagine what it Feels like to not exist? | expect you can and, even if you can’t, | 


certainly can. 


But that’s enough about me. The philosophy of “existentialism” doesn’t actually really 
exist. Neither of the two figures imagined to be well springs of its thought — the very 
Christian Soren Kierkegaard and the very anti-Christian Friedrich Nietzsche [yes, him 
again] — would have described themselves as “existentialists” and neither would a 


number of the later, particularly French and German, others who came after them. 


“Existentialism”, in fact, comes to be a collection of attitudes and ideas culled from 
philosophers and writers [existentialism is very well suited to literature and even film 
where the issues of the self can be portrayed at length] which emphasize themes such as 
the apparent absurdity of life [yes, Camus from the last chapter was regarded as an 
existentialist although he didn’t appreciate it much]; a rejection of narratives which are 
imagined to “explain” life and the experience of life and the universe; the alienation, 
anxiety and helplessness people Feel at things not making sense; the responsibility that 
people must take for their lives; the authenticity that creates a personal truth that 


people feel the need to create; the need for individuality in a world that wants to 
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homogenise and demonise difference which can often be shown in an individualised 
passionate engagement with things the world also wants to disable, preferring anodyne 
acquiescence instead and, finally; the preoccupation with death as any living thing’s 
ultimate context. Existentialists, whether they call themselves that or not, are concerned 
with meaning and value, with life and its purpose, with “making sense”, with being and 
becoming, and with what truth is [and particularly with what truth has to do with ME]. It 
is thinking about existence but especially YOUR existence, existence subjectively 
understood. For what can matter more to me than how | understand my own existence 
since | can only understand anything as me? [Readers of Max Stirner will Find his thinking 
implicated in this too although he is not always brought up in existentialist discussions. ] 
You would also say that | have displayed existentialist traits in my own writing, 
particularly in my novels which were often written From a first person perspective on 


purpose. 


| would argue, however, that an excellent example of a person existential of thought 
existed two centuries before Seren Kierkegaard. He was a French Catholic and a child 
genius by the name of Blaise Pascal who is most famous today for his book [which is 
actually but a set of notes he left behind him after his early death, aged only 39, for a 
proposed systematic defence of his religious beliefs] titled [although not by Pascal 
himself] Pensées [“Thoughts”. | shall refer to the Penguin edition below]. Pensées gives 
an in many respects remarkable, if necessarily fragmentary, picture of the human 
condition which is itself conditioned by Pascal’s own adult ill health and his religious 
speculations on life and its situation. These religious speculations, in overview, 
emphasised the doctrine of “original sin” and humanity’s consequent depravity and so 


need of divine salvation through God's grace alone. Such ideas are now of poor taste ina 
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more secularised world but this should not put us off from exploring Pascal’s thoughts 
on the matter in more detail for they exhibit a singularly existential consciousness which 
examples existentialism, albeit in religious context [as very much is also the case with 


Kierkegaard], in the wild. 


Consider, For example, the following thought which is as good a place as any to begin: 


“Imagine a number of men in chains, all under sentence of death, some of whom are each 
day butchered in the sight of the others; those remaining see their own condition in that of 
their fellows, and looking at each other with grief and despair await their turn. This is an 


image of the human condition.” [434] 


What a happy Fellow we can imagine Pascal to have been reading this! Immediately we 
find ourselves as human beings over a precipice with only the Fall to contemplate. It is an 
absurd position that induces a lifetime’s worth of anxiety and Pascal produces many 
thoughts Full of both as his mind examines what he imagines to be the human situation. 


Consider this one, for example: 


“This is what | see and what troubles me. | look around in every direction and all | see is 
darkness. Nature has nothing to offer me that does not give rise to doubt and anxiety. If | 
saw no sign there of a Divinity | should decide on a negative solution: if | saw signs of a 
Creator everywhere | should peacefully settle down in the faith. But, seeing too much to 
deny and not enough to affirm, | am ina pitiful state, where | have wished a hundred times 
over that, if there is a God supporting nature, she should unequivocally proclaim him, and 


that, if the signs in nature are deceptive, they should be completely erased; that nature 
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should say all or nothing so that | could see what course | ought to follow. Instead of that, in 
the state in which | am, not knowing what | am nor what | ought to do, | know neither my 
condition nor my duty. My whole heart strains to know what the true good is in order to 


pursue it: no price would be too high to pay for eternity.” [429] 


This is a perfect example of what the existentialist would describe as an absurd life that 
induces anxiety, requires a responsibility that cannot be shrugged off or passed on to 
something or someone else, and that is in need of individual response. Pascal feels 
himself, as a human being, in a spotlight, life being an eternally consequent moment in 
which he must make an absurd wager [this latter word will become more important in a 
moment] although he often admits he has been left in a position from which he is utterly 
unable to do so. “Life is but an instant of time... the state of death is eternal” as he puts 
this in thought 428. “Nothing is so important to man as his state: nothing more Fearful 
than eternity” [427]. He Fills out this position further, in Fact, in the more expansive 


thought 427: 


“1 do not know who put me into the world, nor what the world is, nor what |! am myself. |am 
terribly ignorant about everything. | do not know what my body is, or my senses, or my soul, 
or even that part of me which thinks what | am saying, which reflects about everything and 


about itself, and does not know itself any better than it knows anything else. 


| see the terrifying spaces of the universe hemming me in, and | find myself attached to one 
corner of this vast expanse without knowing why | have been put in this place rather than 
that, or why the brief span of life allotted to me should be assigned to one moment rather 


than another of all the eternity which went before me and all that which will come after 
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me. | see only infinity on every side, hemming me in like an atom or like the shadow of a 
fleeting instant. All| know is that | must soon die, but what | know least about is this very 


death which I cannot evade.” 


Pascal, as we can see, is aman who Feels himself trapped and helpless in the sentience of 
life — not that eternal death would be any more welcoming for that has the unappetizing 
character of eternity about it. | must admit that | Find it personally upsetting to read 
Pascal for he paints a picture of existence so depraved and hopeless that one begins to 
imagine it For oneself. Perhaps this is the point, from his point of view. Who knows? “The 
immortality of the soul” — at least as a very active possibility - is that issue which 
animates Pascal and he consumes his material life by concerning himself with another 
possible immaterial one. He is, thus, a perfect example of that which Nietzsche will 
excoriate Christianity for over two centuries later, accusing it of being a denier and 
calumniator of life itself. Pascal, however, is consumed by “Christianity’s claims”, Finding 
them of the utmost import for life. This is problematic, however, when Pascal himself 
will argue that, “men are in darkness and remote from God” [427] and that “reason 
knows nothing” [423] of the God Pascal presumes to imagine; it does leave him in an 
absurd position. “Either God is or he is not,” as Pascal puts it in thought 418, “But to 


which view shall we be inclined? Reason cannot decide this question.” 


Humanity, then, is “wretched” and “you must wager. There is no choice, you are already 
committed” [418]. Pascal puts the responsibility of an eternal choice onto our collective 
shoulders with his Famous wager that God exists and so to believe in him is a gamble we 
must take. [For, believing in him and being wrong, is a Fault of no {eternal} consequence 


whilst, not believing and being wrong, has the consequence of eternal divine exclusion 
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and damnation -— at least, for the Christian.] This, of course, relies on believing we have 
eternal souls which cannot cease to exist and so will always be subject to some sort of 
condition or context - which is itself a particularly consequential belief for the human 
being to have. Pascal is obsessed here with images of nothingness and infinity For he is 
consumed by both his own finitude but the divine’s infinitude in comparison. But what 
happens when the infinite meets the finite? “The Finite is annihilated in the presence of 
the infinite and becomes pure nothingness” [418]. No wonder, then, that Pascal can 
“only approve of those who seek with groans” [405]. But this IS something to do with the 
human condition according to Pascal and not merely a matter of his own religious 
discretion: “We desire truth and find in ourselves nothing but uncertainty. We seek 
happiness and find only wretchedness and death. We are incapable of not desiring truth 
and happiness and incapable of either certainty or happiness” [401]. Pascal then 
speculates that, “We have been left with this desire as much as a punishment as to make 
us Feel how far we have fallen.” Whether we are convinced by the religiously motivated 


reasoning or not, Pascal puts us all in a hole. 


One particular problem here for Pascal is that he puts everything onto God. Our Finite 
reason is impotent before the infinite and unconditioned divine. We cannot reason 
ourselves to God or understand that which we seek or imagine. This is to say that if God 
is imagined to be our salvation then we can do nothing to achieve said salvation or even 
make our presence known to God. Our reason is impotent and we have no faculty or 
ability beyond it requisite to the imagined task. Our salvation is then entirely thought to 
be in God's hands, a matter of his grace. Again, whether you except the Christian 
proposition or not doesn’t really matter in my context for it is the absurdity of the 


position, and the anxiety it must induce, which chimes here. As Pascal himself notes, 
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then, such “wretchedness induces despair” [352] and his thoughts on human reason’s 


inabilities [here he has something in common with Nietzsche] are far reaching. 


This is worth dwelling on briefly inasmuch as Pascal’s thoughts are consequential in an 
existential sense regardless of the question of God and a soul’s eternity or lack of it. 
Pascal sets strict, if not severe, bounds on human reason. For example, thought 230 is 
“everything that is incomprehensible does not cease to exist” and this makes sense for 
why should something not exist just because human beings are unable to — or perhaps 


even completely incapable of —- understanding it? This is obviously silly. 


But this thought then implicates Further ones. Why, for example, is the world, life, the 
universe, to be imagined as human beings conceive of it? Our Form of life is completely 
arbitrary. Nothing about it [as Pascal makes clear ad infinitum] is necessarily perspicuous 
to anything and much less are human beings seeing or understanding anything “as it is” 
devoid of the context our Form of life and intelligence imposes upon it as a form of 
conditioning. Put simply, we see as human beings can see [and even, in an individual 
aspect, as the human being that | am or you are sees]: but what about that makes it in 
any way particularly perspicuous and of consequence beyond ourselves? Were we an ant, 
we would experience the world as an ant. Were we a fish that lives miles down in the 
ocean in darkness, we would experience the world as a fish in darkness. Had we wings 
and could fly, we would experience the world as a bird or a bat or an insect. Each form of 
life experiences and understands the world as what it is and for its own purposes; there 
is nothing to say that any of these ways is especially perspicuous or insightful but only 


that each is conditioned by, and moulded to, that which it is. 
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The consequence of all this is that reason is not absolute: on the contrary, it is nothing 
other than conditioned by and to what we are. There could be a billion upon a billion 
things we cannot experience or understand and that we could never even perceive to 
exist or be the case with the puny and pathetic senses we possess, formed exactly for 
our [this] existence as they are. We are limited and in the dark and in ways we will never 
even realise. Having presumed to know, we find that we do not know and could not 
know. As Nietzsche then points out, our knowledge is but the accumulation of our 
errors. Perhaps Pascal then has reasons to find us “wretched” after all? He seems to 


think so: 


“Man is only a reed, the weakest in nature, but he is a thinking reed. There is no need for the 
whole universe to take up arms to crush him: a vapour, a drop of water, is enough to kill 
him. But even if the universe were to crush him, man would still be nobler than his slayer, 
because he knows that he is dying and the advantage the universe has over him. The 
universe Knows none of this. Thus all our dignity consists in thought. It is on thought that 
we must depend for our recovery, not on space and time, which we could never fill. Let us 


then strive to think well; that is the basic principle of morality.” [200] 


Here Pascal grants the human being the nobility and dignity of self-awareness and urges 
us to “think well” which issues in the virtue of morality [this is his version of Camus’ 
revolt]. But the very next thought [201] is “The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
Fills me with dread” and we are once more thrown back into absurd, anxious, impotent 
responsibility. Thought 202 is then enigmatic: “Be comforted; it is not from yourself that 
you must expect it, but on the contrary you must expect it by expecting nothing From 


yourself.” This seems to riff, once more, on human inability and so the necessity for help 
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from a beyond human. But it is clear that Pascal oscillates between moments of lucidity 


and moments of terror as the beginning of thought 198 demonstrates: 


“When | see the blind and wretched state of man, when | survey the whole universe in its 
dumbness and man left to himself with no light, as though lost in this corner of the 
universe, without Knowing who put him there, what he has come to do, what will become 
of him when he dies, incapable of knowing anything, | am moved to terror, like a man 
transported in his sleep to some terrifying desert island, who wakes up quite lost and with 


no means of escape.” 


This is a confining and imprisoning thought [not unlike those that no doubt assailed 
Kafka’s fictional Gregor Samsa], that life is not about freedom but about being 
imprisoned in a consciousness you cannot Fathom and can only escape from by dying — 
which is either ceasing to exist or, worse, not ceasing to exist, at all, Forever. Such 
thoughts, it seems to me, could only lead to a kind of madness - and “terror” would 
certainly be appropriate. [Pascal puts humanity in prison — and only God, who has picked 
and chosen before time in an act of predestination, can get anyone out.] But let us come 
to thought 199 [titled “Disproportion of man” by Pascal] which is a more extensive 
collection of ideas than most of the thoughts of Pascal that are collected in his book, 
many of which are more brief and aphoristic. Pascal here begins by noting that humanity 
has reasons to be humble since its knowledge either doesn’t get it very far [assuming its 
true] or it gets it nowhere [assuming it isn’t true]. The problem is human beings have to 
believe something, they are Fated to be believers in something but where does this get 
them? A further problem is that nature seems infinite [infinite things always worry 


Pascal] and “What is a man in the infinite?” He continues: 
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“For, after all, what is man in nature? A nothing compared to the infinite, a whole compared 
to the nothing, a middle point between all and nothing, infinitely remote from an 
understanding of the extremes; the end of things and their principles are unattainably 
hidden from him in impenetrable secrecy. Equally incapable of seeing the nothingness from 
which he emerges and the infinity in which he is engulfed. What else can he do, then, but 
perceive some semblance of the middle of things, eternally hopeless of knowing either their 
principles or their end? All things have come out of nothingness and are carried onwards to 
infinity. Who can follow these astonishing processes? The author of these wonders 


understands them: no one else can.” 


Here the only thing about humanity that is “infinite” is its presumption. Therefore: 


“Let us then realize our limitations. We are something and we are not everything. Such 
being as we have conceals from us the knowledge of first principles, which arise from 


nothingness, and the smallness of our being hides infinity from our sight... 


Such is our true state. That is what makes us incapable of certain knowledge or absolute 
ignorance. We are floating in a medium of vast extent, always drifting uncertainly, blown to 
and fro; whenever we think we have a fixed point to which we can cling and make fast, it 
shifts and leaves us behind; if we follow it, it eludes our grasp, slips away, and flees 
eternally before us. Nothing stands still for us. This is our natural state and yet the state 
most contrary to our inclinations. We burn with desire to find a firm footing, an ultimate, 
lasting base on which to build a tower rising up to infinity, but our whole foundation cracks 


and the earth opens up into the depth of the abyss.” 
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There is that precipice again, the absurd state of humanity. The human being, in Fact and 


in its absurdity, cannot even comprehend itself: 


“Who would not think, to see us compounding everything of mind and matter, that such a 
mixture is perfectly intelligible to us? Yet this is the thing we understand least; man is to 
himself the greatest prodigy in nature, for he cannot conceive what body is, and still less 
what mind is, and least of all how a body can be joined to a mind. This is his supreme 
difficulty, and yet it is his very being. ‘The way in which minds are attached to bodies is 


mn 


beyond man’s understanding, and yet this is what man is.’" [The Final quotation Pascal uses 


is From Augustine's City of God] 


Thus: 


“What sort of freak then is man! How novel, how monstrous, how chaotic, how paradoxical, 
how prodigious! Judge of all things, feeble earthworm, repository of truth, sink of doubt 
and error, glory and refuse of the universe! Who will unravel such a tangle? This is certainly 
beyond dogmatism and scepticism, beyond all human philosophy. Man transcends man. Let 
us then concede to the sceptics what they have so often proclaimed, that truth lies beyond 
our scope and is an unattainable quarry, that it is no earthly denizen, but at home in 
heaven, lying in the lap of God, to be known only in so far as it pleases him to reveal it. Let 


us learn our true nature from the uncreated and incarnate truth.” [131] 


Our reasoning faculty here, which Pascal acknowledges in several thoughts, is a problem 
generally in the human situation his fragmentary ideas present. This is not just a matter 


of its perspicacity or, rather, lack of it. For the issue in relation to God [or “the infinite” 
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for those who prefer more philosophical points of reference] is that if reason could 
comprehend it then it would only be by reducing everything to the level of human 
reason. Yet, reasoning beings that we are [who therefore REQUIRE reasons For things], if 
we do not subject things to reason everything appears as “absurd and ridiculous” — as 
thought 173 puts it. Thought 183 concludes that either making reason the sole arbiter or 
not making reason an arbiter at all is equally excessive. We are stuck in the middle. 
What's more, as thought 182 makes clear, “nothing is so consistent with reason as... 
denial of reason.” Reason can, and often does, declare itself impotent to judge even 
though it is the Faculty by which we do exactly such a thing. What other creature Finds 
itself with the human condition of knowing that it doesn’t, and often cannot, know? This 


is a perhaps unique absurdity. 


Yet we can also Fill out the picture of the human in the mind of Pascal beyond this as 
well. One aspect of this is our singularity and the necessity of this fact as thought 151 


explores: 


“It is absurd of us to rely on the company of our fellows, as wretched and helpless as we are; 
they will not help us; we shall die alone. We must act then as if we were alone. If that were 
so, would we build superb houses, etc.? We should unhesitatingly look for the truth. And, if 
we refuse, it shows that we have a higher regard for men’s esteem than for pursuing the 


truth.” 


Pascal apparently regards the needfulness for every individual of receiving aid in their 
predicament as a problem the individual should [and not only must] face alone. He really 


does take the idea of dangling over that precipice quite seriously and individually. In a 
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series of thoughts on the subject of “diversion” [i.e. how human beings divert their 
attention From troubles or problems to more comforting and perhaps illusory ideas] he 
bemoans the fact that the human being “does not know how to stay quietly in his room” 
[136] but, instead, seeks diversion in various pursuits which take their mind From a 
human being’s nature, their inheritance and their eventual end. This is Further evidence 
of a basic human impotence but also signals a state in which the human being must live: 
an existential state or Form of life. This is Further elucidated in a couple of thoughts 


[125+126] in which the human being is compared to nature and, interestingly, to habit: 


“What are our natural principles but habitual principles? In children it is the principles 
received from the habits of their fathers, like hunting in the case of animals. A change of 
habit will produce different natural principles, as can be seen from experience, and if there 
are some principles which habit cannot eradicate, there are others both habitual and 
unnatural which neither nature nor a new habit can eradicate. It all depends on one’s 


disposition. [125] 


Fathers are afraid that their children’s natural love may be eradicated. What then is this 
nature which is liable to be eradicated? Habit is a second nature that destroys the first. But 
what is nature? Why is habit not natural? | am very much afraid that nature itself is only a 


first habit, just as habit is a second nature.” [126] 


This last idea is, for me, the most consequential of those mentioned here for | had 
already for several years [ever since | read the chapter on “Habit” in William James’ two 
volume The Principles of Psychology, in fact] been Fascinated with the idea of life forms as 


“bundles of habits” as James sets out in the opening sentence of the chapter just 
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referred to: “When we look at living creatures from an outward point of view, one of the 
First things that strike us is that they are bundles of habits.” That Pascal links nature with 
habit is, thus, interesting and perhaps consequential for “habit” is not “nature” [as in 
“the nature of nature”, something fixed, immutable and essential] but simply a form of 
life or activity and relationships into which things have fallen and with which they have 
become familiar and perhaps feel comfortable. This, in turn, may suggest that forms of 
life are not taken up deliberately as forms which MUST be the case [say because of some 
law of nature or other undeniable necessity] but simply because they can be, because it 
has worked out that way BUT could be other in different circumstances or with a change 


of habit presaged by some other circumstance. 


Nature, in fact, is often taken by many as an authority [perhaps even sometimes in the 
past by me] because it seems like what Lee Braver has called, in relation to the 
philosophies of Heidegger and Wittgenstein, a “groundless ground”. But what if, as 
Pascal fears, nature is nothing more than habits, a collection of behaviours become 
comforting Familiarities that happens because life seeks Familiarity [which is beneficial to 
its growth and continued existence] and so Falls into habits? Notably, William James, as 
psychologist, could assign habits of instinct and habits of reason and, in wanting to 
define habit, finds that “one is led to the Fundamental properties of matter”. He also 
Finds that habits are individual and so such habits can be conditions of individual 
existence. IF we add all these together have we not, as Pascal Fears, got something we 
can call “nature”? Habit, thinks William James, is a matter of “physics” and of “physical 
principle”. We start to become persuaded that habits are not necessary in themselves in 
terms of particular examples of them [they can be other and, with a reason for change, 


might easily become so] and that, as the greatest imaginable collection of habits, nature 
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is not either. Notable then is Pascal's observation that “A change of habit will produce 
different natural principles” and what we start to get into is the nature of forms of life 


and how life itself, in its behaviours, goes to make up what we refer to as nature. 


For a human being that Pascal has often described as rationally impotent, a being stuck 
in the middle, over a precipice, the possible revelation that it is a bundle of habits that is 
part of a larger aggregation of habits called nature does not come as something which 
gives the individual any greater confidence in itself. But this is Further destabilised, in my 
opinion, by Pascal’s decision, in this case, to talk about knowing things “by instinct and 
Feeling” as he does in thought 110. Rational inability, he says here, “humble[s] reason” 
but, he continues, it does not “confute our certainty” [he is arguing against imaginary 
sceptics]. Pascal insists that we should refuse to let rationality be the judge of 
everything — as it would like to be — but allow some leeway to the aforementioned 
instinct and Feeling. The issue for Pascal is that “nature” has refused to allow that we 
become beings who trust “instinct and Feeling” alone [as he would wish] but has created 
us as beings who but trust in the products of rationality, an obviously insufficient faculty 
impugned even by its own working against itself in ourselves. The Further issue, From his 
religious point of view, is that all of these three — rationality, instinct and feeling - are 
not enough to guarantee the certainty of faith —- which is why he presumably imagines 
that God gives people religious Faith [his action, not theirs] by “moving their hearts”. 
Once again, in all this, the human being is Found impotent and reliant upon divine gifts or 
blessings from outside and beyond them. Human beings cannot save themselves and 


this can then only be absurd, a cause of anxiety, the anxiety of faith. 


Indeed, thought 83 sets human beings between two ignorances in the following way: 
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“The world is a good judge of things, because it is in the state of natural ignorance where 
man really belongs. Knowledge has two extremes which meet; one is the pure natural 
ignorance of every man at birth, the other is the extreme reached by great minds who run 
through the whole range of human knowledge, only to find that they know nothing and 
come back to the same ignorance from which they set out, but it is a wise ignorance which 
knows itself. Those who stand half-way have put their natural ignorance behind them 
without yet attaining the other; they have some smattering of adequate knowledge and 


pretend to understand everything. They upset the world and get everything wrong.” 


This is just one of a series of “before and afters” that Pascal imagines the human life to 
be a bridge between [primarily this is the nothingness from which they come and the 
infinity to which they are fated] and one gets the impression that “ignorance” is the sole 
item accumulated From this short journey. IF thought 69 is simply “wretchedness” [with a 
biblical reference to “Job and Solomon” attached] then the prior thought, thought 68, 


seems to sum up the human life For Pascal in a compact way: 


“When | consider the brief span of my life absorbed into the eternity which comes before 
and after — as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day — the small space | occupy 
and which | see swallowed up in the infinite immensity of spaces of which | know nothing 
and which know nothing of me, | take fright and am amazed to see myself here rather than 
there: there is no reason for me to be here rather than there, now rather than then. Who 


put me here? By whose command and act were this time and place allotted to me?” 


And this is where we will leave Pascal, wondering, over his precipice, and really without 


the resources to do much about it except wait For the inevitable drop into infinity. 
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Fast forward 300 years to post Second World War France. A couple of atheistic people, 
one male — Jean-Paul Sartre — and one female — Simone de Beauvoir, are now the centre 
of a philosophical movement known as existentialism and these are two of the people 
who seem not to actually mind being called existentialists [although even here they had 
initially resisted]. Existentialism is a strange bird, as likely to be Found in novels or fiction 
these two might write as in philosophical treatises or essays they might author or 
otherwise present. | want to Focus in the next few pages on Beauvoir to ask after the 
character of her existentialism since this group of philosophical ideas can be subject to 


quite wide variation in its presentation. 


In a short piece written for a newspaper in 1947 — when “existentialism” was something 
hip and trendy and largely not understood as something cool from Paris — Simone de 
Beauvoir was getting used to being asked what existentialism was. And so in this short 
piece she gives quite a fulsome description. Here she makes no mention of Kierkegaard 
or Nietzsche or even the mysterious and serious German emerging from under a Nazi 
cloud who, in the Twenties, had written the vast and incomprehensible [and unfinished] 


Being and Time, Martin Heidegger. Instead, she says that existentialism: 


“postulates the value of the individual as the source and reason for being [raison d’étre] of 
all significations and all colors, yet it admits that the individual has reality only through his 
engagement in the world. It affirms that the will of free being is sufficient for the 
accomplishment of freedom, yet it also states that this will can posit itself only by 
struggling against the obstacles and the oppressions that limit the concrete possibilities of 
man. It resembles individualism in the sense that it seems important to it that each 


individual gains his own salvation, and that each individual appears as being the only one 
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able to obtain it for himself. Yet it also resembles Marxist realism because only in working 
actively for the concrete triumph of universal freedom, by proposing ends for himself that 
surpass him, can the individual hope to save himself. Thereby existentialism also seeks a 
reconciliation of those two reigns whose divorce is so nefarious to men in our time: the 
ethical reign and the political reign. Ethics appears to existentialism not as the formal 
respect of eternal and supraterrestrial laws, but as the search for a valid foundation of 
human history, such as it unfolds on our earth. Politics is not, for existentialism, the simple 
adjustment of the efficient means toward an unconditioned end, but the perpetual and 
incessant creation and construction of the end by the means used to produce it. In other 
words, the task of man is one: to fashion the world by giving it a meaning. This meaning is 
not given ahead of time, just as the existence of each man is not justified ahead of time 


either. 


Along with the idea of a God guaranteeing Good and Evil, existentialism rejects the notion 
of ready-made values whose affirmation precedes human judgment. By freely taking his 


own freedom as an end within himself and in his acts, man constitutes a kingdom of ends.” 


So this is about an ethical and political “reign” which unites the individual and the social, 
seeing the Freedom of each as involving them both — which is also a fair summation of 
how | have thought about anarchism before [hence the relevance of this chapter to this 
book]. Beauvoir here follows up this definition with a Further comment which makes the 


responsibility For our lives our own when she adds: 


“Cut off from human will, the reality of the world is but an ‘absurd given.’ This is a 


conception that appears to many people as hopeless and makes them accuse existentialism 
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of being pessimistic. But actually there is no hopelessness, since we think that it is possible 
for man to snatch the world from the darkness of absurdity, clothe it in significations, and 
project valid goals into it. We very simply rediscover the wisdom of old Montaigne, who 


said, ‘Life is in itself neither good nor evil; it is the place of good or evil as you make them!" 


In another short article [“An Existentialist Looks At Americans”] in the New York Times 
Magazine in 1947, when Beauvoir had visited the USA and when she began the research 
that would culminate in her most famous literary artefact, The Second Sex, a bible of 
twentieth century feminism, she had described existentialism as “disclosing the true 
measure of man and of his values.” She added that, “the history of men is the work of 
men themselves, and concerns no one but them; they must make it meaningful; no one 
else can.” Human lives can be a “a junk yard of events” or “an enduring value” but 
whether they are or not is only the work of human beings and nothing else. IT IS THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITY. In looking at Americans, Beauvoir asks “Does [American civilization] 


provide men with valid reasons For living? Does it justify their existence?” 


In this piece Beauvoir refers to herself as a “humanist” even as Jean-Paul Sartre’s most 
Famous lecture/essay From around the same time [in which Sartre states that 
existentialism is “strictly intended for specialists and philosophers” whilst also defining 
the distinctive existentialist belief as “existence precedes essence; or, if you prefer, ... 
subjectivity must be our point of departure”] is titled “Existentialism is a Humanism”. 
Not all those of existentialist concern would be so quick to embrace the ideology of 
“humanism” [which to Beauvoir and Sartre would have atheist connotations] and one 
such as Max Stirner, sometimes implicated in existentialist thinking, would definitively 


reject “humanism” too — seeing it as only a means of getting rid of God by shifting the 
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“God Function” over to human beings. But Beauvoir takes pride in human achievement 
and, in some respects, sees life as a matter of human achievement and human 
achievement as something to have pride about. Thus, “for an Existentialist, it is in the 
nature of human existence to assert itself against the inertia of the given by dominating 
things, by invading them, by incorporating their structures into the world of man.” For 
Beauvoir such a conception of humanity is not a passive one either. Passivity or quietude, 
hiding away from the world, is to be dead already and, in Fact, to sit waiting for death. 


Therefore: 


“Man is not a stone or a plant and cannot calmly rest his case on the fact that he is present 
in the midst of the world; man is man only by his refusal to be passive, by the urge which 
thrusts him from the present toward things with the aim of dominating and shaping them; 


for him, to exist is to remake existence, to live is to will to live. 


We hold that man is free: but his freedom is real and concrete only to the degree that it is 
committed to something, only if it pursues some end and strives to effect some changes in 


the world.” 


Beauvoir makes a lot of human willing in this piece which links her to Stirner and 
Nietzsche [and so to anarchist direct action] even if she is not inclined to bring it up to 
her American audience - which she is flattering by referring to American “dynamism” and 
the American valuation of a human being according to what they achieve. [In this, 
Beauvoir reminds me of a piece Voltairine de Cleyre once wrote in which she linked 


anarchism back to the American spirit of revolution.] In this respect, Beauvoir judges 
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“the reality of man... by his will to realization, by his project in the world, that a man 


FulFills himself.” Nevertheless: 


“if we concede that the presence of an individual is expressed only by his acts, equally 
essential to our way of thinking is the notion that actions are meaningful only in so far as 
they express a human presence. Man is free only if he sets himself concrete ends and strives 
to realize these: but an end can only be called such if it is chosen freely. It is in the world 
that man comes upon the values that justify his existence; but he must have wanted to find 


these values there.” 


Beauvoir thus takes the subjectivity of the individual as an important thing but this is 
expressed through acts taken in the world; it is not to be thought of as a private 
quietism. Such a person has no values to begin with but Finds them as they act in the 
world as an articulation of a freedom which authenticates their actions and is 
consequent on a “human presence”. In Fact, we might take such Free action as being that 
which constitutes “humanity” in this respect. Here “nothing is good that has not been 
desired” but, in a way we may see as Hegelian [thesis-antithesis-synthesis], Beauvoir 
wants to picture existentialism as “The truth of the world and of man resid[ing] in the 
bond between subject and object.” What is important here is that “man can only Find 
himself by committing himself to the world” and so “the loss of the one is ever 
accompanied by the loss of the other.” For Simone de Beauvoir, then, existentialism is a 
philosophy of humanity and world and not of one or the other, not of the individual by 
themselves or a homogenised mass, but the interaction, with integrity, of both. And this 


cannot be in innocence for “In an adult, innocence cannot but mean some voluntary 
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blindness.” We must, thus, take on a knowing responsibility for this is what constitutes 


our freedom and so our true humanity. 


Some differences in how “freedom” is imagined in various, inter-related, ideologies are 
thus apparent. Freedom for an existentialist such as Beauvoir [or Sartre, For that matter] 
is a Freedom into which we are thrown by birth and which is constituted as a 
responsibleness for your own life. You are Free [which could also be described as being 
thrown or even abandoned] to be responsible for yourself in what, for Beauvoir, at least 
[as | will soon show], is a fundamentally ethical context. For the anarchist, however, 
freedom is more usually imagined as a political object, project or characteristic which 
people [usually in a social situation] may win [by their direct action] for themselves and 
then is carried on, again in political context, as a matter of how they organise 
themselves. Freedom for the Stirnerite egoist, however, is something the individual 
demands for themselves in a refutation of the liberal ideological construction of 
freedom as a matter of human rights. The egoist argues that such a liberal construction 
of human rights steals freedom From the egoist only to give it back to them on its own 
terms. With this it cannot live For it demands a freedom of its own and insists that 
freedom should never be given it on someone else’s terms. In this, we will see that the 
egoist and existentialist conceptions of Freedom are most similar, both being individually 
expressed, but that what the egoist claims for themselves as an act of will the 
existentialist argues is already there by fact of birth - which casts the freedom of 
responsibility upon everyone, leaving them with only authenticity or inauthenticity to 
their situation as responses. It is certainly worthwhile holding all three of these 
conceptions of freedom [which are all, in some sense, a commitment] in mind as we 


move Forward. 
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Beauvoir goes Further into the existential conception of freedom in her extended essay 
The Ethics of Ambiguity From 1947 [so before The Second Sex but after Sartre’s Being and 
Nothingness — which she had read and wanted to base an ethics on and which was part 
commentary and explanation of Heidegger's Being and Time —- although Heidegger 
himself disavowed Sartre’s interpretation of it]. This extended essay is sometimes 
described as the most accessible introduction to existentialist ethics but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean it is easy to understand. The existentialist Flair for writing a lengthy 
sentence that you read and it seems to have said nothing meaningful is still apparent 
and the language seems sometimes alien and strange — and unfortunately resistant of 
comprehension. This is not necessarily any fault of Beauvoir [or others] but is a difficulty 
of explaining something new in the language of the old. The basic conception of this 
essay, however, is relatively easy to understand. This is that the existential construction 
of human existence is of it as an “ambiguity” comprised of both freedom [as just 
discussed] AND of that constraint which is the social world. Speaking of the human being 


in this situation, Beauvoir puts it like this: 


“He is still a part of this world of which he is a consciousness. He asserts himself as a pure 
internality against which no external power can take hold, and he also experiences himself 
as a thing crushed by the dark weight of other things. At every moment he can grasp the 
non-temporal truth of his existence. But, between the past which no longer is and the 
future which is not yet, this moment when he exists is nothing. This privilege, which he 
alone possesses, of being a sovereign and unique subject amidst a universe of objects, is 
what he shares with all his fellow-men. In turn an object for others, he is nothing more than 


an individual in the collectivity on which he depends.” 
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Such language emphasises that it is not enough for Beauvoir that we are individuals For 
there is also a collectivity — and it cannot be ignored. Yet this same collectivity never 
takes the freedom of our individual lives away from us either. Thus, the “ambiguity”. 
Thus, “Each one has the incomparable taste in his mouth of his own life, and yet each 
Feels himself more insignificant than an insect within the immense collectivity whose 
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limits are one with the earth's.” Beauvoir can also describe this as “the truth of life and 
death, of my solitude and my bond with the world, of my freedom and my servitude, of 
the insignificance and the sovereign importance of each man and all men.” Yet Beauvoir 
has the courage not to shrink back from the task of making sense of existence as such an 
ambiguity -— something she regards as Fundamental. She notes that “It is in the 
knowledge of the genuine conditions of our life that we must draw our strength to live 
and our reason for acting.” Beauvoir locates the existential understanding of life —- and 
such a life’s consequences — entirely within this ambiguity and so it may be noted as the 
defining characteristic of it. So, in this conception, existentialism is not so much about 
“the absurd” and “despair” pure and simple as it is about these things, this “Failure” as 
Beauvoir describes it, becoming the gateway to an ethics which speaks of meaning and 


purpose. It is what human beings do in and with their existence that matters rather than 


simply some condition or situation they can be said to be in. 


Here it is clear that Beauvoir is using Sartre’s Being and Nothingness as a jumping off 
point for she mentions it explicitly. Sartre goes into this “Failure” of human beings at 
length and the ethics of the situation not so much. This, in Fact, is what opens up an 
opportunity for Beauvoir to build upon this. Sartre conceives of a human being that must 
choose their passion and before whom no value exists without a passion each human 


being has chosen for themselves. This might make it seem useless [because valueless] 
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but, in a way a pragmatist like Richard Rorty would have heartily agreed with, “useful... 
can be defined only in the human world established by man’s projects and the ends he 
sets up.” There is no universal value, no given meaning; there is only these things as they 
correlate with human beings and their projects and their ends. Here we can see that 
“thrown Freedom” of the existentialist coming through as context and situation. The 
human being, for Sartre and Beauvoir, is nothing prior to their passion. Their being “is a 
lack of being” but this constitutes their existence. For such a person “to attain his truth” 
such a person “must not attempt to dispel the ambiguity of his being but, on the 
contrary, accept the task of realising it.” You could say, being born, human beings Find 
that they have accepted the mission of their lives — to which they must then commit. 
They must, in Fact, now undertake either to Fulfil that mission or to refuse it and commit 
suicide - or live lives of utterly miserable inauthenticity instead. The choice, in a way 


unavoidable, is yours. 


There are consequences, of course. One is that “the genuine man will not agree to 
recognise any foreign absolute.” The existentialist is as the egoist here — if For different 
reasons. The existentialist, like the egoist, is someone who lives to be right in their own 
eyes and not in the eyes, for example, of a God [actually or metaphorically]. The 
existentialist’s existence is not guaranteed by outside forces or values but From their 
own lack of being which then becomes the basis for the creating of their own being 
themselves. A lack thus becomes a starting point and motivation and constitutes the 
basis of human freedom and the genesis of a human being’s value and meaning. As 


Beauvoir puts this: 
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“It is desire which creates the desirable, and the project which sets up the end. It is human 
existence which makes values spring up in the world on the basis of which it will be able to 
judge the enterprise in which it will be engaged. But first it locates itself beyond any 
pessimism, as beyond any optimism, for the fact of its original springing forth is a pure 
contingency. Before existence there is no more reason to exist than not to exist. The lack of 
existence cannot be evaluated since it is the fact on the basis of which all evaluation is 
defined. It cannot be compared to anything for there is nothing outside of it to serve as a 


term of comparison.” 


Existentialism, thus, rejects “extrinsic justification” since things are only justifiable From 
within. “Outside of existence” — which is concrete — “there is nobody”. The responsibility 
of and for existence thus becomes personal: “Man exists. For him it is not a question of 
wondering whether his presence in the world is useful, whether life is worth the trouble 
of being lived. These questions make no sense. It is a matter of knowing whether he 


wants to live and under what conditions.” 


This, of course, then opens up the question of licence [or lack of it] and, eventually, of 
ethics - for if a human being is responsible for their own life, and if values are their 
concern rather than a universal concern, is this not to say that people can do whatever 
they like without law or sanction? We may pose the question, as Dostoevsky did, that “IF 
God does not exist, everything is permitted.” Beauvoir will not have this though and 
actually turns the question around. From her existentialist position the Fact that there is 
no God, the Fact that human beings are themselves thrown into a freedom of being 


responsible for themselves, the Fact that human beings are abandoned to live their lives 
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[or not] on their own recognisance, is exactly what mandates that they cannot just do as 


they please. Therefore: 


“far from God's absence authorizing all license, the contrary is the case, because man is 
abandoned on the earth, because his acts are definitive, absolute engagements. He bears 
the responsibility for a world which is not the work of a strange power, but of himself, 
where his defeats are inscribed, and his victories as well. A God can pardon, efface, and 


compensate. But if God does not exist, man's faults are inexpiable.” 


This is only to double down on the insight that Beauvoir has already made in describing 
freedom as a thrown freedom into responsibility for oneself [which we can now see 
potentially extends to others — of whom we cannot fail to be aware — as well]. Everything 
comes down to us, our passions, our choices and our projects. We give everything [or 
nothing] value and meaning: WE ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR EVERYTHING and there is no 
outside this responsibility. We may take this as the sense of the “humanism” that both 
Sartre and Beauvoir talk about and so can say, in other words, that “the source of all 
values resides in the freedom of man”. Beauvoir sees this as exactly the point Georg 
Hegel had made when he equated “the essence of right and duty and the essence of the 


thinking and willing subject.” Therefore: 


“The idea that defines all humanism is that the world is not a given world, foreign to man, 


one to which he has to force himself to yield without. It is the world willed by man, insofar 


as his will expresses his genuine reality.” 
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This amounts to saying, as Beauvoir goes on to say, that “for existentialism it is not 
impersonal universal man who is the source of values, but the plurality of concrete 
particular men projecting themselves toward their ends on the basis of situations whose 
particularity is as radical and as irreducible as subjectivity itself.” But in this Beauvoir also 
acknowledges that there is no ethical a priori: “there is an ethics only if there is a 
problem to solve.” But what can make these problems in an existential conception of 
things? Only we can. There is a materialist aspect to this so that it does not become a 


matter of “inhuman objectivity”. Engaging Marx, Beauvoir can thus say that: 


“only the will of men decides; and it is on the basis of a certain individual act of rooting 
itself in the historical and economic world that this will thrusts itself toward the future and 
then chooses a perspective where such words as goal, progress, efficacy, success, failure, 
action, adversaries, instruments, and obstacles, have a meaning. Then certain acts can be 


regarded as good and others as bad. 


In order for the universe of revolutionary values to arise, a subjective movement must 


create them in revolt and hope.” 


In such a way, Beauvoir even argues that the Marxist, not always one who believes in a 


freedom of the more political sort as history has demonstrated time and time again, 


“assumes himself to be Free.” She says: 


“The very notion of action would lose all meaning if history were a mechanical unrolling in 


which man appears only as a passive conductor of outside forces. By acting, as also by 
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preaching action, the Marxist revolutionary asserts himself as a veritable agent; he assumes 


himself to be free.” 


For the existentialist, then, an acting is an acting in that freedom to which one has been 
thrown. This is not a political achievement but an existential reality. It is “to assert 
oneself as a freedom” out of this Freedom [which alone is nothing] itself. On the subject 


of this Freedom, Beauvoir has the Following to say: 


“Freedom is the source from which all significations and all values spring. It is the original 
condition of all justification of existence. The man who seeks to justify his life must want 
freedom itself absolutely and above everything else. At the same time that it requires the 
realization of concrete ends, of particular projects, it requires itself universally. It is not a 
ready-made value which offers itself from the outside to my abstract adherence, but it 
appears (not on the plane of facility, but on the moral plane) as a cause of itself. It is 
necessarily summoned up by the values which it sets up and through which it sets itself up. 
It cannot establish a denial of itself, for in denying itself, it would deny the possibility of any 


foundation. To will oneself moral and to will oneself free are one and the same decision.” 


This is to say that the freedom into which we are thrown by birth, and which is 
constituted as a responsibility, is ethical in and of itself. It is this not because there is a 
God but BECAUSE THERE ISN’T ONE, because the responsibility is ours. We might call 
this destiny [which makes this interesting in Nietzschean context where Zarathustra will 
preach willing your destiny to be yourself]. Beauvoir admits this as “this ambiguous 
reality which is called existence” but this embracing of the life of a free responsibility is 


seen as “effecting the transition From nature to morality by establishing a genuine 
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freedom” which we each choose in what is to become a social context. So here “Every 
man is originally free in the sense that he spontaneously casts himself into the world.” 
The minute you are in the world, of course, you mandate relationships and relationships 


require procedures or protocols for the behaviour of those relationships. However: 


“one can choose not to will himself free. In laziness, heedlessness, capriciousness, 
cowardice, impatience, one contests the meaning of the project at the very moment that 
one defines it. The spontaneity of the subject is then merely a vain living palpitation, its 
movement toward the object is a flight, and itself is an absence. To convert the absence into 
presence, to convert my flight into will, | must assume my project positively. It is not a 
matter of retiring into the completely inner and, moreover, abstract movement of a given 
spontaneity, but of adhering to the concrete and particular movement by which this 
spontaneity defines itself by thrusting itself toward an end. It is through this end that it sets 
up that my spontaneity confirms itself by reflecting upon itself. Then, by a single 
movement, my will, establishing the content of the act, is legitimized by it. | realize my 
escape toward the other as a freedom when, assuming the presence of the object, | thereby 


assume myself before it as a presence.” 


Here we see that this self-reflexive project of the self requires an other [an “object”] to 
project itself towards [Beauvoir actually says that “human spontaneity always projects 
itself toward something”] and so is never mere solipsism, a theatre of the narcissistic 
self. It is a matter of being “organised into behaviour” which gives the existential self the 
opportunity to “decide and choose”. This constitutes “the movement of my 
transcendence” and is somewhat analogous to Nietzsche’s “Overhuman” in that one 


must go beyond oneself. One is never satisfied with falling back or resting on one’s 
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laurels, as it were. As Beauvoir herself says, “An existence would be unable to Found 
itself if moment by moment it crumbled into nothingness.” Therefore, “to will is to 
engage myself to persevere in my will.” Thus, the existing self creates itself From the 


original nothing of their existence as a responsibility of Freedom: 


“The goal toward which | surpass myself must appear to me as a point of departure toward 
a new act of surpassing. Thus, a creative freedom develops happily without ever congealing 
into unjustified facticity. The creator leans upon anterior creations in order to create the 
possibility of new creations. His present project embraces the past and places confidence in 
the freedom to come, a confidence which is never disappointed. It discloses being at the end 


of a further disclosure. At each moment freedom is confirmed through all creation.” 


Beauvoir parses this creative activity as the disclosure of individual being which turns it 
into an existence. This is to be distinguished From the trapping of being and | understand 
this to be a making concrete and my own [perhaps even in an egoist sense] what is 
ambiguous and abstract. This is what my creative will does with my being in order to turn 
it into my deliberate willed existence, that which constitutes the transcendence 
Beauvoir spoke about previously, my overcoming and building up myself in a process on 
the way towards a goal | have Freely chosen in my responsibility For myself. This is to be 
contrasted with that worst of imaginable punishments for the existential human being — 
“performing acts which make no sense” to them. Imagined here is some kind of 
Sisyphean task. Beauvoir specifically mentions emptying and filling the same ditch 
indefinitely, soldiers punished by being made to march up and down or a schoolboy 
punished by being made to write lines. Beauvoir seems to imagine that, set to useless 


tasks, the human being must either break or revolt and so, for example, life 
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imprisonment would be the worst punishment because it preserves the Fact of life but 
forbids the freedom to legitimate one’s existence. She Further notes that “A freedom 
cannot will itself without willing itself as an indefinite movement. It must absolutely 
reject the constraints which arrest its drive toward itself.” Life, we may say, then requires 
Freedom to breathe where what freedom it needs must be a matter for itself. This 
entirely explains to me why | have always instinctively rejected the capitalist deal of 
money For my time. My time [which is my Freedom as it is my responsibility and my entire 
existence] is my own and nothing could be more valuable to me. Thus, | agree with 
Beauvoir when she writes that “Human transcendence... seeks, with the destruction of 
the given situation, the whole Future which will Flow from its victory.” We destroy what is 
before us [now thinking of revolt rather than of being broken by circumstances] in order 


to give ourselves a content through our action, that which creates our existence. 


This becomes important for Beauvoir morally. She writes: “IF man wishes to save his 
existence, as only he himself can do, his original spontaneity must be raised to the height 
of moral freedom by taking itself as an end through the disclosure of a particular 
content.” This suggests that lives must be specific, they must be our own even as our 
responsibility for them is our own, and this is a wiling oneself to be free but also For that 
freedom to be a moral freedom as well. It is, as Beauvoir has said, this Freedom which 
constitutes itself as a moral realm and responsibility. But also important here is the 
recognition that there are “real dangers” in the world which is not something any human 
individual makes for or by themselves. The context is also social, always a “more than 
me”. Real Failures are possible and real earthly damnations can and do take place. This 
itself has an existential connotation as when Beauvoir notes that “Nothing is decided in 


advance, and it is because man has something to lose and because he can lose that he 
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can also win.” There must, in other words, be real stakes to life and to an existence to 
give anything [including both morality and freedom] meaning but that meaning itself 
then means you can lose as well as win. You cannot have one without the other and our 


existential lives are “live” in very and constantly consequential senses. 


In the second section of The Ethics of Ambiguity Beauvoir talks more openly about 
human relations with others — but only through talking about multiple ways by which 
human beings become aware of, and respond to, their subjectivity and its consequences. 
A crucial aspect of this, which Beauvoir points up From the beginning of section 2, is that 
we were each first children before we grew into an awareness of our subjectivity. 
Childhood has the aspect of considering “values as ready-made things” since, for the 
child, everything is given and so children never stop to question or imagine beyond the 
given. It is then an aspect of growing human maturity to gain a subjective appreciation of 
things and so become open to a world beyond that of childhood givens. Not everyone 
matures in this way, of course. Some prefer an infantile world and attempt to remain in 
it. But this is only the first of several inauthentic and inadequate responses from 
Beauvoir’s point of view. Children are not adults and their Form of life is appropriate to 
childhood not adulthood. Once adulthood begins to approach through puberty, adult 
consciousness dawns on the child who, as an act of embracing adulthood, must learn 
how to engage with it. Such adulthood involves choosing and deciding For oneself and 
the act of subjective judgment leading to decision and action. This cannot be avoided if 
one will willingly accept adulthood: “the individual must at last accept his subjectivity.” 
Wherever there is a possibility to exploit one’s Freedom in concrete action the adult 
human being must choose to do so as an expression of it and of their subjectivity in ways 


a child could not. 
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An interesting aside here is that human beings are often nostalgic For childhood, a time 
imagined as free from burden and constant responsibility. This is, however, a 
“misfortune” as Beauvoir sees it For this was a time when the child’s “freedom was 
concealed” from them. Thus, the adult hankering for lost childhood is hankering for a 
time before they had attained a consciousness of their Freedom and “did not know its 


exigencies”. But there are also further consequences: 


“Moral choice is free, and therefore unforeseeable. The child does not contain the man he 
will become. Yet, it is always on the basis of what he has been that a man decides upon 
what he wants to be. He draws the motivations of his moral attitude from within the 
character which he has given himself and from within the universe which is its correlative. 
Now, the child set up this character and this universe little by little, without foreseeing its 


development.... 


The drama of original choice is that it goes on moment by moment for an entire lifetime, 
that it occurs without reason, before any reason, that freedom is there as if it were present 
only in the form of contingency. This contingency recalls, in a way, the arbitrariness of the 
grace distributed by God in Calvinistic doctrine. Here too there is a sort of predestination 


issuing not from an external tyranny but from the operation of the subject itself.” 


What | take this to mean is that we always decide who we will be on the basis of who we 
have been as “the child does not contain the man he will become”. So the human being 
simply becomes something else constantly — consequent on the Fact that one can learn 
by looking back but not by looking Forward — for the Future is always unknown. The child 


does not know the person they will become even as the adult does not know the adult 
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they will become in later life. Yet we can always contrast who we think we are now with 
what we conceive of who we once were. A child, of course, could not take responsibility 
For who they were going to be and adulthood is taking on, or refusing, this responsibility 
— responses which Beauvoir regards as consequential. Contingency comes in here in that 
who we conceive ourselves to be from moment to moment is never given and could 
always change with circumstance. This, in Fact, is exactly why we can never say who we 
will become and it remains an unknown. Who we think we are, of course, is always a 
matter for us and, Furthermore, a matter of our justification. Emptying ourselves in order 
to Fill ourselves up with our own signification is the task to which Beauvoir fates us 
inasmuch as she constantly repeats variations on “To exist is to make oneself a lack of 
being; it is to cast oneself into the world.” This is a matter of a human being’s “passion” 
[“which is his human condition”] and their “drive toward being”. The reasons for 
existence, Beauvoir demands, must be our reasons — and they can only be created by our 
willing to exist as ourselves. The less reasons we have to exist, the less we will actually 


exist. 


Here it is important for Beauvoir that a human being is not simply a “brute Fact” like a 
stone or a tree. Human beings are not simply data. Although she does not use such 
language here, Beauvoir seems to think of human beings as self-willed processes which 
constitute their being and their existence. There are, of course, those who wish to refuse 
this. Beauvoir refers to such as the “sub-man”. They exist by rejecting existence and live a 


life of defeat. Speaking of such a person, Beauvoir says: 


“He would like to forget himself, to be ignorant of himself, but the nothingness which is at 


the heart of man is also the consciousness that he has of himself. His negativity is revealed 
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positively as anguish, desire, appeal, laceration, but as for the genuine return to the 
positive, the sub-man eludes it. He is afraid of engaging himself in a project as he is afraid of 
being disengaged and thereby of being in a state of danger before the future, in the midst 
of its possibilities. He is thereby led to take refuge in the ready-made values of the serious 
world [i.e. as the child would]. He will proclaim certain opinions; he will take shelter behind 
a label; and to hide his indifference he will readily abandon himself to verbal outbursts or 
even physical violence. One day, a monarchist, the next day, an anarchist, he is more readily 
anti-Semitic, anti-clerical, or anti-republican. Thus, though we have defined him as a denial 
and a flight, the sub-man is not a harmless creature. He realizes himself in the world as a 
blind uncontrolled force which anybody can get control of. In lynchings, in pogroms, in all 
the great bloody movements organized by the fanaticism of seriousness and passion, 
movements where there is no risk, those who do the actual dirty work are recruited from 


among the sub-men.” 


The “sub-man” is a person reduced to a bare fact and not a person consciously creating 
their freedom or taking up their responsibility For it. They are an unthinking mass blown 
From one thing to another without roots or purpose of their own. As living spirits with 
their own personality and will, they do not exist. Such people would be perfect fodder 
For demagogues to use up in bringing their own will to bear on the world. Thus, “The 
sub-man makes his way across a world deprived of meaning toward a death which merely 
confirms his long negation of himself.” The sub-man is a bored man who lives in a desert, 
“the absurd facticity of an existence.” It should then go without saying that such a 
person has not grasped the concept of ethics as Beauvoir intends it either For, in 
Beauvoir’s description, “Ethics is the triumph of freedom over Facticity and the sub-man 


Feels only the facticity of his existence.” As such, the sub-man cannot be ethical for they 
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refuse to take up their responsibility for the freedom of their own lives. What such a 
person fears most is that shock of self-consciousness when they realise that 


responsibility to be who they are — and that they have that responsibility. 


But this is a losing battle for it is nigh on impossible to make such moments in Front of 
the mirror of one’s soul non-existent. What such a person wants to do is find some 
object to lose themselves in in order to “annihilate” their subjectivity. This can really be 
anything but is often a “cause, science, philosophy, revolution” — anything in which the 
person can sublimate themselves to something else. People thus become atheists, 
anarchists, Catholics, philosophical realists, anything which becomes an identity which 
erases them as an individual and becomes something they can Fill themselves with and 
commit themselves to. Yet, as Beauvoir notes herself, “the Cause cannot save the 
individual insofar as he is a concrete and separate existence.” People are not cyphers for 
causes; they are individual people. Thus, what Beauvoir dubs “the serious man” is a 
person who attempts to offload the responsibility For their Freedom by “subordinat[ing] 
it to values which would be unconditioned.” This is, in some respects, to want to be the 
child again who exists in a world of givens and does not need to think for itself [as 
someone cast into an adult world of “anxiety and doubt” ]. Here “The thing that matters 
to the serious man is not so much the nature of the object which he prefers to himself, 
but rather the Fact of being able to lose himself in it.” The serious man wants childhood 


certainty and, being an adult, this is dangerous. 


“The serious man puts nothing into question,” claims Beauvoir, and their productions 
become “inhuman idols to which one will not hesitate to sacrifice man himself.” Such a 


person, Beauvoir continues: 
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“also ignores the value of the subjectivity and the freedom of others, to such an extent that, 
sacrificing them to the thing, he persuades himself that what he sacrifices is nothing... It is 
the fanaticism of the Inquisition which does not hesitate to impose a credo, that is, an 
internal movement, by means of external constraints. It is the fanaticism of the vigilantes of 
America who defend morality by means of lynchings. It is the political fanaticism which 
empties politics of all human content and imposes the State, not for individuals, but against 


them.” 


This is a person For whom a recognition of their freedom as a responsibility would be an 
“agony”. In a revealing comment, Beauvoir states that such a person “having abdicated 
his freedom, he has nothing else left but his techniques.” This is life as an [unthinking] 
Form of life, a life without original, self-generated content because the content and 
values of “the cause” fills them up instead and works them from the inside. Beauvoir 
imagines this “seriousness” as something which can also be “turned back upon itself” 
when it becomes “nihilism” which is a person conceiving “his annihilation in a substantial 
way.” This is “lack at the heart of existence”, however, rather than “the positive existence 
of a lack” and the nihilist correctly thinks that they possess no justification and are 
themselves nothing but then “forgets that it is up to [them] to justify the world and to 
make himself exist validly.” This is to say that such a person, from Beauvoir’s existential 
perspective, correctly adduces their nothingness but then completely forgets their 
responsibility for their own freedom [which this nothing itself motivates as far as 
Beauvoir is concerned]. Yet another personality type possible here is “the adventurer”, 
“one who remains indifferent to the content, that is, to the human meaning of his action, 


who thinks he can assert his own existence without taking into account that of others.” 
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Here we start to tread on the toes of Beauvoir’s ethical context to Freedom, one which 


destines “an open Future” and “the freedom of others”. 


The danger of “the adventurer”, in Fact, is missing the ethical context of freedom which 
implies the freedom of others. As Beauvoir puts this later, “subjectivity necessarily 
transcends itself toward others” and so the adventurer’s Fault would be in “believing 
that one can do something For oneself without others.” This points way to a later ethical 
restatement of freedom in Beauvoir’s conception of it. Before that, however, she also 
talks about “the passionate man”, “One [who] admires the pride of a subjectivity which 
chooses its end without bending itself to any Foreign law and the precious brilliance of 
the object revealed by the Force of this assertion.” But such a man also has a “solitude in 
which this subjectivity encloses itself as injurious. Having withdrawn into an unusual 
region of the world, seeking not to communicate with other men, this Freedom is 
realized only as a separation. Any conversation, any relationship, with the passionate 
man is impossible.” This is then a person who separates themselves from the world and 
so from others. Beauvoir remarks on this that “A man who seeks being Far from other 
men, seeks it against them at the same time that he loses himself.” Once again, Beauvoir 
is hinting at the social implications For an existential conception of freedom even where 


this freedom is acknowledged as an individual responsibility and realisation. 


We come to the conclusion of the second section of The Ethics of Ambiguity and it is a 
social, ethical conclusion. This begins when Beauvoir speaks of genuine love as to love 
another in their otherness and goes on to say that passion - which is necessary — is an 
action of “genuine freedom” only if one makes their existence something to do with 


other existences. Our existences must transcend beyond themselves rather than 
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entrapping others in us. Thus, “no existence can be validly Fulfilled if it is limited to itself. 


It appeals to the existence of others.” Beauvoir can, in Fact, make this even more plain: 


“There is no way for a man to escape from this world. It is in this world that - avoiding the 
pitfalls we have just pointed out - he must realize himself morally. Freedom must project 
itself toward its own reality through a content whose value it establishes. An end is valid 
only by a return to the freedom which established it and which willed itself through this 
end. But this will implies that freedom is not to be engulfed in any goal; neither is it to 
dissipate itself vainly without aiming at a goal. It is not necessary for the subject to seek to 
be, but it must desire that there be being. To will oneself free and to will that there be 
being are one and the same choice, the choice that man makes of himself as a presence in 
the world. We can neither say that the free man wants freedom in order to desire being, nor 
that he wants the disclosure of being by freedom. These are two aspects of a single reality. 
And, whichever be the one under consideration, they both imply the bond of each man with 


all others.” 


This social, ethical conclusion [which Beauvoir is deliberately highlighting for she knows 
very well that opponents of existentialism characterise it as “solipsistic”] is Followed up 


on: 


“To will that there be being is also to will that there be men by and for whom the world is 
endowed with human significations. One can reveal the world only on a basis revealed by 
other men. No project can be defined except by its interference with other projects. To 
make being ‘be’ is to communicate with others by means of being... freedom cannot will 


itself without aiming at an open future. The ends which it gives itself must be unable to be 
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transcended by any reflection, but only the freedom of other men can extend them beyond 
our life... Only the freedom of others keeps each one of us from hardening in the absurdity 


of facticity.” 


Beauvoir makes existentialism social as a matter of its constitution. One cannot carry out 
one’s existential requirements without the existence of others or your transcending 
yourself in freedom towards them. How, Beauvoir asks here, can one possibly claim 
existentialism is anything less than socially implicated and involved if this is the case? 
Human meaning is a social phenomenon, human values must necessarily be social to be 
human since humanity is never just me, whoever me is, but potentially the whole of the 
species — and human communities and/or cultures at the very least. Existential freedom 
does not then limit itself to the individual; it is open and implicates others as a socially 
conditioned activity; other human beings can extend our freedom even as we can extend 
theirs. Other people, in Fact, are what make us more than stones and trees, inanimate 
things which are little more than bare facts [according to Beauvoir — although trees are, 


in Fact, extremely cooperative and social in biological reality]. Therefore: 


“if it is true that every project emanates from subjectivity, it is also true that this subjective 


movement establishes by itself a surpassing of subjectivity. Man can find a justification of 


his own existence only in the existence of other men.” 


However: 


“It may perhaps be said that it is for himself that he is moral, and that such an attitude is 


egotistical. But there is no ethics against which this charge, which immediately destroys 
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itself, cannot be levelled; for how can | worry about what does not concern me? | concern 
others and they concern me. There we have an irreducible truth. The me-others relationship 


is as indissoluble as the subject-object relationship.” 


The conclusion here is that “to will oneself Free is also to will others free” which, as may 
well be known, is a valid conception of human Freedom For numerous social anarchists. 

“Thus, every man has to do with other men. The world in which he engages himself is a 
human world in which each object is penetrated with human meanings. It is a speaking 
world from which solicitations and appeals rise up. This means that, through this world, 
each individual can give his freedom a concrete content. He must disclose the world with 
the purpose of further disclosure and by the same movement try to free men, by means of 


whom the world takes on meaning.” 


This means that for the existentialist of the kind that Beauvoir describes “Freedom 
realises itself only by engaging itself in the world to such an extent that man’s project 
toward freedom is embodied for him in definite acts of behaviour.” No anarchist or 
egoist could disagree with that. But it suggests a way of understanding human beings 


and | want to come to that to close this chapter. 


Several years years ago | found myself in a very strange place. | was, by this time, a young 
adult responsible for my own life — something | genuinely wanted to be. | had always 
been a curious, thinking child and through my teenage years this Faculty only intensified 
and accelerated. At the same time, | was not the world’s most social person. As a child | 
had always valued time alone in which | could read, think and play alone. | Found my own 


company [as | still do today] to be a safe haven in which | was left undisturbed to pursue 
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my own projects without interference. | imagine | can charge this human development 
with contributing to the independently-minded, existentialist, egoist anarchist that one 


narrative might say | am today. 


That aside, however, | was always a person who wanted to think for themselves and 
come to their own conclusions about things. One way | did this in a period about six or 
seven years ago was by conceiving of human beings as “being-in-the-midst”, an 
existential conception of human relationships which came out of my trying [and mostly 
Failing] to read the philosophical writing of Martin Heidegger. An example of this writing, 
in Fact, stands at the head of an essay | wrote back then, “Being-in-the-midst as Being-in- 
time-and-fiction”. Taken from Heidegger's The Concept of Time, now regarded as an early 


First draft of his seminal Being and Time, it goes as Follows: 


“As being-in-the-world, Dasein is always my own, whether explicitly or not, authentically or 
inauthentically. It is as impossible to omit Dasein’s being-in as it is to omit its while-ness (as 
a specific characteristic of its being-in). As care, this entity, which in each case is one self, 
remains forever on its way to something . Dasein’s being is intent on that which it has not 
yet become but is able to become. But how can this entity then serve as an adequate basis 
for analysis in the sense of an identifiable informing whole if it has not yet reached a state 
of completion? Only when it is what it can become will we be able to grasp it whole. Only in 
its having-come-to-an-end is it there in its entirety. But of course in being-finished it has in 
fact ceased to be. Hence the difficulty in the ontological interpretation is due not to ‘the 
irrationality of lived experiences’, let alone the limitations and uncertainty of knowledge, 


but to the being at issue of the entity itself.” 
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Readers will, I'm sure, immediately be struck by the difficulty of reading Heidegger. 
“Dasein” is a German word which means “being-there” [a compound idea] which indicates 
the “being-there-ness” of our existence and the language Heidegger [and some later 
existentialists] had to use to try and get across their understanding of being, human life 
and existence seems strange, clunky and difficult to grasp. This is why | Felt | had to 
grapple with it in the past and create my own understanding of it. What stood out For me 
about that quote, and so why | set it at the head of my essay, was “the motion and 
Fluidity it indicated and it all really came down to one central idea: we exist in time and 
place like people Floating down a river.” In my essay, in Fact, Heidegger’s quote was 
something to grapple with as a jumping off point and it was all to do with this idea of 
“being-in-the-midst” which, I’m sure, is simply Heidegger filtered through my own 
developing understanding. Being-in-the-midst is, in Fact, better represented pictorially 
and in the original book my essay was in, | illustrated the idea on the Front cover by using 


a picture of nodes on a net something like this: 
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The image is to signify nodes and a network, nothing more. Yet, it occurs to me now, that 
this is not exactly grasping being-in-the-midst in the sense | originally understood 
Heidegger’s quote For, to be accurate, these nodes and this network should be imagined 
to be moving through time and space. What, then, is “being-in-the-midst” in the context 
of my chapter about existentialism? It is nothing less than a conception of the human 


being and human relationships. 


Fundamentally, in Fact, it is a conception of the human being as an individual and a set of 
human relationships at the same time. One should not push the metaphor too hard, 
however, as it is meant only in its simplicity. This is to say that the conception is that a 
human being is like a node on a network, something with its own integrity, yet 
something which can and must relate to other nodes as well. In the context of the 
network there is the possibility For achievement and fulfilment of Function in ways the 
node, for itself, might not be able to imagine and certainly not achieve by itself. As part 
of a network nodes, too, might be addressed by others in that network. Yet each node is 
still an entity in its own right — if not in a way entirely independent of others [social 
realities — like language, thought, culture, material infrastructure - are constitutive of 
their individual existence From which they are never apart]. “Being-in-the-midst” is the 
linguistically compound way | described this idea in the past where | also added that 
“being-in-the-midst means... that we are each points in any number of spatio-temporal, 
linguistic, socio-cultural and philosophical networks which makes our situation one of 
endless relations with any of the other points.” Such networks are then not just 
networks of actuality but also of possibility and there is no conception that they are 
Fixed since it is imagined they can be reconfigurable in innumerable ways as is Found 


necessary in real time. [One should not Forget that we must imagine such nodes on such 
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networks moving, and reconfiguring, through time.] Here, however, it is the following 
conclusion of this conception which is my point: “This... makes our situation always one 


of diversity in a unity and unity in diversity.” 


To be existential about it, this all starts with our “being-there”, Heidegger's Dasein. | 


shall let my Former self explain this from my past essay: 


“'Dasein’ is a roundabout way of talking about human beings ontologically, in terms of the 
situation of their being in life. It is our “being-there-ness” which | gloss as being-in-the- 
midst. This, Heidegger says in my headline quote, is “my own”, we experience a subjectivity, 
but it is also a matter of our “being-in”. Being-there means being-in something or, in my 
terms, being-in-the-midst requires a midst to be in. But what is this midst? For the moment 
that does not matter but one thing Heidegger is clear about is that one component of this 
midst is “while-ness”. While-ness is temporal as are the further Heideggerian notions that 
our being-there is “on the way to something” and that it is “intent on” something. These are 
all ideas which set our being-there in time and Heidegger makes it clear that time and our 
experience of time, our setting of our being-there and its activity in time, in realms of past, 
present and future, are contexts from which our being does not escape. So the question of 


how time affects or shapes our being, our being-there, then becomes apparent.” 


“Being-there”, or “being-in-the-midst” as | dub it, then has a specific character. We are all 
people in particular situations or contexts - which can change, no one doubts that, but 
which are specific nevertheless. They are this thing and not that thing from any given 
perspective. That then must be imagined as the same for everybody else too and thus 


you come to the diversity and unity at the same time. In my Former essay | say about this 
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that “our being is lent a character of specificity or particularity or relativity which 
becomes a matter of relatability as we interact with other aspects of the world.” What 
this actually means is that RELATIONSHIP is Fundamental for human beings — and this is 
also something my illustration is meant to signify. All of our existence as “nodes” on a 
network is our specific, concrete existence. But, in each case, that existence is, and will 
always be, different. It will encompass being in a different place with different 
connections to other nodes on the network and different possibilities to make new 
connections as well. As a network, however, it relies on nodes communicating and 
working together [culture, community, society, union of egoists]. Unity AND diversity are 
baked in. The trick in “getting” this image is then an appreciation of the consequences of 
it as a constantly moving, reconfigurable network that is always moving through time 
which is constituted of nodes that have their own integrity. One consequence of this, 
which | pointed up in the previous essay | referred to under the rubric of “being-in- 
Fiction”, is that “everyone can describe the world truly from where they are and... the 
Fact these [descriptions] might all be different is entirely to be expected.” However, | 
don’t want to be too prescriptive about what readers should draw from my image and 
metaphor at this time. This is intellectual work people have to do For themselves in order 
to grasp it For themselves — much as | did in my own past, in Fact. However, my past self 


would add, to seed your own imagination, that this image is: 


“always a matter of a being-there, a being in a there where both the being and the there 
have equal importance and relevance, a being and a there that are both ours and yet not 
only ours. Knowledge or truth claims, in this sense, are never merely personal or subjective 


for without others they would never exist in the way that they do or with the meaning and 
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sense that we give them. Sociability abounds. There is no personal expression without an 


intersubjective entanglement and there is no me without a you.” 


Here, unity is diversity and diversity is unity. Beauvoir’s ideas had similar implications 
even as Camus’ ideas in relation to nihilism did too and my point in discussing them is to 
point out a fact that has, looking back retrospectively [and certainly not as a matter of 
planning], been important: the personal and the public, the subjective and the 
intersubjective, the Fact that there is me and there is you. In existential terms | am not 
just constituted by the Fact that | exist but by the fact that everyone else does too. Yet 
the fact we all do that as individualities, as nodes in a context of network, is not 
insignificant either. Here is the conundrum, the enigma. We are born, live, suffer and die 
alone yet we are together alone — an absurd proposition. Two ways are found of dealing 
with that, self-creatively and with a free responsibility, by Beauvoir, Camus and 
Nietzsche respectively: ethics and revolt. You are to make these things YOURSELF but 
you are never to imagine yourself in a box or a vacuum, a soul alone. We are together 
alone. We are nodes on a network. We are beings-in-the-midst. Our lives are also the 
lives of others; the lives of others are also our lives. Taking up our freedom, our 
responsibility, our ethics, our revolt against the absurd circumstances of life is both a 
personal and a political task. Every subject requires an object; every “us” a “not-us”. You 
cannot be you unless others can be themselves too. How can this take place within an 


understanding of anarchy? We need to talk about “revolt”. 
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3. Revolt 


“Argument, the clash of opposing views, is unavoidable because the state of agreement 
that would render argument unnecessary—a universal agreement brought about by facts 
so clear that no rational being could deny them—is not something we mortals will ever 


achieve.” [Stanley Fish, Winning Arguments] 


| am taking it that my previous two chapters on nihilism and existentialism put human 
beings in a common situation and motivate a response. | could, in fact, simply say that 
being born motivates a response but it shows that | have done more thinking about it 
than this to say that there are consequences of rational existence for which each human 

life - and human groupings and collectivities - must have an answer. None of this should 
be particularly surprising or profound. It only relies on you taking the requisite time to 
THINK. When you start thinking, of course, as | think someone has already said, you 
begin to be undermined. The unaccosted premises of childhood give way to the 
subjective decisions and choices of adulthood. There are, in general, a number of 
pathways we can take here. We can hide in a corner and refuse to take part and try and 
get through life questioning nothing and hoping desperately not to be noticed. We can 
become dishonestly selfish and live a life of selectively ignoring consequences and 
hoping to get through it ourselves relatively unscathed. Or, in some Few rare cases, we 
can look life head on and with our eyes wide open to see what is going on around us as 
people determined to acknowledge it even if we know we will never realistically be able 
to take it all on. But at least, in this latter case, we don’t look the other way or pretend 
that what is happening is, in Fact, not happening. Put even more simply: we can Face life 


either consciously or unconsciously, honestly or dishonestly, authentically or 
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inauthentically: and the ethical, responsible, freedom-embracing way is honestly, 


consciously and authentically so. 


| have, in fact, spoken about this before earlier in my “First thoughts” when | wrote about 
“anarchist insurrection”. “Anarchist Insurrection” is what this chapter is, after the 
existentialist thinkers above, going to refer to as “revolt”. The problem with talking 
about things such as “anarchism”, however, is that often they are imagined, or taken, to 
be narrowly political things. People have trouble imagining a bigger picture or a more 
integrated picture when this world, intellectually speaking, is constantly carved up into 
ever narrower [and so increasingly irrelevant] classifications. “Anarchism? Ah, that's 
politics” is what many people - even anarchists themselves — would unquestioningly 
think. But not even all anarchists in the 19th century thought that and | have absolutely 
been making the case all along in this text that “anarchism” and particularly “anarchy” 
are about much more than a narrow set of political beliefs and the associated actions 
they motivate. This very book, for example, has already spoken of the philosophical topic 
of nihilism and the existential focus of existentialist thinkers. These are, in my mind, 
anarchy-related subjects which implicate anarchism-related responses without simply 


being about politics or political systems. Anarchy is more than that. 


Revolt, of course, is the honest, authentic thing to do in a world in which oppression and 
inequality are both glaring and obvious. But the human being who wants to take up the 
responsibility of their freedom in revolt has not chosen the easy path and, to be frank, 
they will Find the majority of people against them. Here a good example is the Star Trek 
character Worf, a person who values his honour seemingly above everything else. In his 


various appearances throughout two of the Star Trek shows he is willing to risk his life 
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for others and even to refuse to obey the Chancellor, the supreme leader of his people, 
in order to keep his honour intact — and even if it is the only thing he has left as a result. 
Worf considers the judgment of his own being, ethics and personality —- and being able to 
look himself in the Face as a person who lives up to these things as values and virtues — 
as the supreme importance of his life. In doing so, he highlights the position of all of us - 
albeit in a world in which many are far From as honourable as he. Worf takes things such 
as values and virtues seriously in a Fictional world where most others do not and it is the 
same for us too in this world. It is a world of little honour and a world in need of the 


revolt of honour. 


But to speak of revolt automatically raises questions. What, for example, are we 


revolting against? | give two broad suggestions: 


1. Intellectual structures. 


2. Political structures. 


This should not be too surprising as these answers are not so different from an 
anarchism | described as “personal and political” only at the end of the previous chapter - 
nor are they so different from Beauvoir’s Hegelian existentialism of subject and object. 
IF we would revolt, then, we must take on conceptions of thought and ideology which 
coax and induce to certain proclivities and habits but also the political machinery which 
materially organises us to certain further effects as well. Revolt is a matter of mind AND 
body and neither can be left out for to do so is to do half a job where only the Full job 


will do. Attack the world of thought alone and you may succeed in changing your mind, 
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and perhaps the minds of some others, about a great deal — but you will have left the 
world as it is in its material reality. But attack political structures alone and you risk 
simply coming across as a random terrorist for no one understands what you are doing 


or why [including you yourself] and minds are not changed when they need to be. 


Revolt must then engage the worlds of thought and of politics if we are going to create 
From ourselves in the cause of ideas and human organisation which aim to lift people out 
of ideas that do not serve their own purposes and political arrangements which but 
serve only to imprison and oppress them. In both cases what is to be sought, in general 
terms, is a work of increasing independence and interdependence within a Framework of 
decentralisation. Recalling the image of the nodes in a network from my last chapter 
should help here. The revolt | speak to is one which destroys the ever increasing push to 
centralisation by the powerful in this world, activity that also takes place on political and 
ideological Fronts. In Fact, in many respects, when asking the question “what are we 
revolting against?” the answer is simply “the centralised power of powerful men and 
powerful interests”. But there is also the question of what we are revolting for. | have 


some suggestions here too: 


1. To live concrete lives. 
2. To live our lives, the lives we choose. 
3. To will life itself [which is not to be found in artificially imposed structures and 


institutions and, in many respects, demands to go where it will]. 


This, of course, requires [self-] education and in my writing | have always emphasised this 


[and will again later on into this text]. But this itself only serves to highlight the problem 
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| am getting at Further. We live in a world today far more centralised and controlled than 
even people like Peter Kropotkin and Emma Goldman could have imagined. Technology 
increases at an exponential pace and much of it is created to control people more - in 
terms of both numbers and actuality. Such control is, of course, not always overtly 
authoritarian. Social media apps, for example, lure you in with promises of services and 
advantages but, before you know it, you are integrated into their systems and trapped 
by their rules and procedures if you want to take part further. What's more, you then 
Find yourself prey to lies and information overload on every side. Not knowing who to 
believe anymore, you are effectively overcome by it all [as George Orwell predicted] and 
regard everything as equally suspect as truth is neutralised as a decisive Factor. People 
talk a lot in casual terms about “psyops” but social media, as but one example, might 
actually unwittingly be one without even trying deliberately to be one — for it has 


changed the Face and behaviour of Western society in its controlling capitalist nature. 


This chapter could now go on to be a complex and complicated ride through society and 
culture highlighting lots of things against which we need to revolt in the dual causes of 
revolting against intellectual structures and political ones. But what I want to do instead 
is Focus on a single subject — sex and gender — and then allow readers, seeing what | have 
to say about this subject, to extrapolate for themselves from there into possible other 
ones. Much | say about this subject — one deliberately chosen for its consequences 
intellectually and politically as something controlled by both intellectual and political 
structures — will be of more general application anyway. | hope, at the very least, to show 
here that one cannot revolt either just intellectually or just politically For, if you do, you 
just find that your incomplete response allows those against whom you revolt to recover 


their ground. As Stanley Fish has spent large portions of his multi-disciplinary career 
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informing us, and as he does in the quotation that heads this chapter, things are never 
either going to be so clear or so persuasive that everybody simply and peacefully agrees. 
You need to get this hopelessly utopian Cloud Cuckoo Land right out of your head at the 
start. So it will always then be a matter of “fighting for your right to party”. But this 
anarchist has been telling you this all along anyway. We live in a world of direct action 
and only an unceasing, constant, educated direct action that never gives up is 
appropriate to the situation of our lives. This is the demand of our honour, our self- 
respect, our responsibility For our freedom and our will to the self-creation of our virtues 
and values. This is what honestly, consciously Facing up to life in an authentic way looks 


like; this is the reality of revolt. 


As a responsible author, | have, of course, devised a route for us to Follow in this chapter 
on revolt. | will begin by discussing George Orwell's Final novel, Nineteen-Eighty-Four, in 
which we meet the rebel, Winston Smith, who exists in an imaginary totalitarian 
situation. It will, | think, be useful to compare aspects of this story with the 
circumstances we live in today in both intellectual and political senses. Thereafter, | will 
turn to the work of Michel Foucault — particularly his History of Sexuality and other 
writing From this latter period of his life - which | hope will inform us in regard to power 
and authority and how this affects human beings in terms of construction of truth and 
knowledge. After that, in a third layer of interaction, | will turn to Judith Butler For 
discussion of gender more specifically. Here her 1990 book Gender Trouble will receive 
special attention For its appraisal of gender as a performativity. After this, what we have 
learned will be taken Forward in a biological, historical and anthropological discussion of 
gender revolt — intellectual and political - more generally leading to the conclusion that 


gender revolt actually means gender nihilism [the recognition of gender’s fFictivity], the 
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end of a society organised and policed according to Fixed gender expression [or even 
prescribed sexual roles]. In this way [which will likely offend both gender critics and 
some transgender people themselves] | hope to show that “revolt” — that which in 
anarchist terms in the past | have referred to as “insurrection” — does not leave things 
the same as they were before nor arbitrated in the same way. “Revolt” is your action and 
initiative to change, to be that which judges [and so CREATES VALUES] rather than that 
which is judged. And so we begin our journey. 

To those who use the 24 hour clock, the first line of George Orwell's Nineteen-Eighty- 
Four will not seem strange in its report of a “bright cold day in April” where “clocks were 
striking thirteen”. But to the merry olde England of the late 1940s into which Orwell's 
novel came, with its use of the 12 hour clock, it would have. It would be the first 
indication, in fact, that something was wrong, something was wrong with knowledge 
and truth, with the very epistemological Fabric of society — and so, of course, with society 
itself For what you know, or, rather, what you think you know is what you are. In one 
respect, Orwell's novel, consistently regarded ever since its publication as one of the 
most important ever produced, a commentary on various modern forms of human 
society, is about not much more than this. But even if it was only about this it would have 
Found its niche and been worthwhile for in Nineteen-Eighty-Four George Orwell makes 
his most lasting political contribution to literature and human thought in a warning 
about a state of totalitarian control at once both political and intellectual. It is a world of 
Thought Police, a world where neighbours or even family members can denounce you to 
the authorities to your eventual destruction, a world where departments of people 
Forever correct the public record of the past so that it accords with the desired view of 


the present. It is a world of publicly defined enemies in which public denunciation of 
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enemies is both demanded and expected. To even be shallow in performance of such 


hate might see you carted off into confinement and torture. 


In this world we find our protagonist, Winston Smith, turning down his telescreen, a 
surveillance device that cannot be turned off but which also broadcasts near constant 
propaganda. The London of Smith’s experience is covered with telescreens, not least in 
every home, and where there aren’t telescreens there are listening devices. This is a 
world where, as Sartre put it in his play No Exit, “hell is other people” - and particularly 
the people of Ingsoc [this is Newspeak for “English Socialism’], the ruling Party of 
Oceania, the place where Winston Smith lives, with its leader, Big Brother. This place, in 
Fact, is based on quite a strong class hierarchy running down from Big Brother through 
the Inner Party to the Outer Party [of which Smith is a member] to the bottom of the 
ladder and “the proles” —- who constitute the mass of the population. The proles are 
regarded as the powerless [because controlled] unthinking masses in Nineteen-Eighty- 
Four. Ingsoc is not concerned with them and concentrates its efforts on Party members 
only since, if they perform their tasks adequately, the proles themselves will be fed a 
narrative so complete they will be narcotised so thoroughly that they will pose no threat 
to the reigning power thereafter. Instead, they will become willing cheerleaders for a 
political ideology they can neither understand nor criticise. But then why would you 
want to criticise when BIG BROTHER IS WATCHING YOU is displayed everywhere at 


regular intervals? 


So here we are in a world where a Party member like Winston Smith “had to live - did 
live, From habit that became instinct — in the assumption that every sound you made was 


overheard, and, except in darkness, every movement scrutinized.” This is an example of 
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the material, political control exercised over people in this Fictional world. But the 
control is intellectual as well [and needs to be in order to be effective], springing, as it 
does, from the construction of an entirely new language — Newspeak — which gets its 
own appendix in the book to explain how it works by narrowing thought down into only 
those thoughts the party finds acceptable to express and in slogans meant to shape 


thought into acceptable forms such as the “three slogans of the Party”: 


“WAR IS PEACE. FREEDOM IS SLAVERY. IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH.” 


The Frightening aspect of these slogans is not merely what they say but that properly 
educated Party members would not simply believe them but also be unable to believe 
anything else. The idea, then, is that intellectual state in which truth is absolute, 


unquestionable and what authority tells you it is —it is literally the only thought possible. 


It is only in such a place that a “Ministry of Truth” would exist. Winston Smith works 
there as one of thousands tasked with correcting the “news, entertainment, education 
and the fine arts” of the past so that it accords with current orthodoxy. Of course, it is 
not a ministry concerned with an external truth it Feels a just duty to comply with. It is, 
instead, a ministry constructed to invent, create and impose the truth in order that no 
sane person could ever find resources to doubt it and would, in Fact, rather doubt their 
own sanity than doubt what the Ministry of Truth said the truth was. By such devices, 
Orwell deliberately sets out to show a situation in which intellectual and political 
oppression go together in order to say that, for the totalitarian, to control how and what 
you can think is the same agenda as controlling people’s material actions and lives. In 


Fact, if you can control the one you will Find it much easier to control the other for 
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people will then, of necessity, come to control themselves even against their own best 
interests. And they won't be able to help it for you will be controlling their very own 
ways of thinking. Thus, its not unremarkable that Orwell tells us that in Oceania “there 
were no longer any laws”. Why does this matter? Because in this place without laws [yet 
with a “Ministry of Love” where people are taken to be tortured and killed] the tactic has 
been to turn every single Party member into a police officer themselves, a person so 
scared of Thoughtcrime [their own or others] that they would turn in anyone in whom 
they detected it. So it is no surprise this place has Thought Police for here the 
thoroughgoing attempt is made to police all thought — and for that you don’t need laws 


just police. 


Thus we learn that Winston Smith can no longer be sure what even the correct date is. 
We also begin to understand why, every day, there is “the Two Minutes Hate” in which 
the eternal enemies of the Party must be loudly and publicly denounced. We Further find 
a way to understand why the “Junior AntiSex League” might exist and why even little 
kids have their own Ingsoc organisation, appropriately enough called “the Spies”. This 
society, from top to bottom, is constructed on the dual basis of intellectual control of 
minds and political control of bodies, a world where authority designates the truth and 
tells you who “the Enemy of the People” is [in this story its Emmanuel Goldstein but that 


doesn’t matter because it could be anybody. Its an arbitrary choice]. 


The aim here, as Orwell shows in the scene early in the story where the Two Minutes 
Hate is first depicted, is to mould people until they produce a natural and violent 
reaction against their designated enemies which is entirely an uncoerced act of their 


own free will, something at once genuine and naturally occurring, something, as Orwell 
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puts it, so that “the sight or even the thought of Goldstein produced fear and anger 
automatically.” Thus the later authorial note that “The horrible thing about the Two 
Minutes Hate was not that one was obliged to act a part, but, on the contrary, that it was 
impossible to avoid joining in.” The endgame here, however, is not to twist someone 
until they hate a particular target but to so intellectually shape people that they could 
hate ANY target, even a shifting and changing one, spontaneously, just on a whim. Thus, 
“the rage that one felt was an abstract, undirected emotion which could be switched 
From one object to another like the Flame of a blowlamp.” What matters intellectually is 
not merely that you can hate but that you could hate whoever you were next told to 
hate — and to find it entirely genuine and authentic to do so from your own self, its logic 
and emotion. We see this very phenomenon in our own world today where partisan 
crowds of folks are directed by news and current affairs cheerleaders into hate of their 
daily designated enemies [China? Russia? But why not the overarching power in this 
world, the USA?]. No thought is here required but only to Follow your programming. But, 
then again, even if you did think that same programming would only automatically 
confirm that everything you had been told was right and everything you were doing was 
correct. And you would find yourself with no resources to think otherwise. Such 
intellectual programming is then “an act of self-hypnosis, a deliberate drowning of 


consciousness” and is why Thoughtcrime is the pre-eminent crime in Oceania. 


Such a society depends on turning all Party members, and as many of the rest of the 
people as possible, into covert police. A German friend of mine once told me, and | have 
no reason to disbelieve them, that “60 to 80% of Gestapo arrests were made due to 
denunciation by friends, neighbours, colleagues or family members.” | also understand a 


similar situation was maintained in the East Germany of the Stasi during the Cold War. In 
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short, in such a societal situation, someone with whom someone had to do in daily life 
would inform on you if you were perceived to have transgressed. This is the society of 
the snitch, the society directly opposed to the society of human solidarity. This is the 
annihilation of the very idea of “society” just as Margaret Thatcher said in the 1980s that 
“there is no such thing as society”. And in a world in which having the wrong thought 
produced the visceral and quite natural response to report the person having the 
thought how could a society of human solidarity ever really exist? Here we can see then 
that if you can change how people think, make it something physically experienced and 
natural to engage in, then you enable a political control over people at large, a control 
that those same people may not even be able to see they are themselves engaged in. 
They, quite reasonably in their logic and with appropriate emotional response, might just 
think they are “doing the right thing” or “playing their part” or “keeping people safe”. 
They have been conditioned. All independent means of thought by which they might 
otherwise evaluate their thought and action are completely unavailable to them. In early 
2022, when | was giving some thought to writing this text, for example, we have recently 
seen in Texas how the government there is inducing the population at large to report 
women seeking abortions or the parents of trans youth. Once more, Orwell fictionally 
uses a tactic actually present in our modern world, a tactic which in his story sees a 
Father sent to the Ministry of Love for Thoughtcrime by his own 7 year old daughter. This 


is not the shocking thing though. The shocking thing is he accepts it as legitimate. 


It is important, then, to take note here of the absolute and necessary synthesis of 
intellectual and political tactics in the ideology of Ingsoc in Nineteen-Eighty-Four. The 
Newspeak, Doublethink and mutability of the past the story depict are not peripheral to 


the story but the point of it. Shaping thought, shaping how people can think, making 
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people their own police officer, is of a piece with the politics of war, militarised police 
Forces and torture chambers. Frankly, when | see someone on social media with a self- 
description of “Adult Human Female” the intellectual atmosphere of Ingsoc starts to fill 
my mind shaped, as such thought is, by dogma, authority and a desire For its imposition. 
Wherever truth is a matter of something someone wants to impose upon you — and 
which you are not left Free to discover for yourself with the consequence that, being 
Free, you might find the truth is something else - then the atmosphere of Ingsoc has 
come into the room. Of course, Ingsoc have more political power to impose their truth 
on others than modern gender critics but that is not to say the latter wouldn’t willingly 
take up such power were it available to them. In places where such people can politically 
oppress they already do so, denying transgender people health Facilities and legal and 
social recognition. At the same time they wish to impose [by law if they can] definitions 
and classifications of human beings which deny that trans people even exist [or could 
ever exist]. “How could you make appeal to the Future when not a trace of you, not even 
an anonymous word scribbled on a piece of paper, could physically survive?” The 
intellectually healthy atmosphere, Orwell insists, is one in which thought is free and 


truth becomes what free thinking human beings can then agree on uncoerced. 


Orwell is then concerned with TRUTH but more especially with how it is established. Is it 
Freely arrived at in an atmosphere of free intellectual diversity or is it the preserve of a 
select Few and thereafter imposed? Orwell believes that truth must never be imposed 
which is why his bad guys here are exactly those who wish to impose it by means of 
physical intimidation and intellectual obfuscation. It is why they obsessively alter the 
past to accord with every fluctuation of the present to make any narrative but that 


accorded truth value in the present impossible to imagine. “Who controls the past 
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controls the future: who controls the present controls the past.” Orwell refers to this as 
“reality control” and gives its Newspeak word as “Doublethink”. It is Doublethink 
because it does not matter what you think you know or what you imagine to remember; 
the victory of what you are told is true is going to win the war in your head for that 


status of truth regardless of this: 


“To know and not to know, to be conscious of complete truthfulness while telling carefully 
constructed lies, to hold simultaneously two opinions which cancelled out, knowing them to 
be contradictory and believing in both of them; to use logic against logic, to repudiate 
morality while laying claim to it, to believe that democracy was impossible and that the 
Party was the guardian of democracy; to forget whatever it was necessary to forget, then 
to draw it back into memory again at the moment when it was needed, and then promptly 
to forget it again: and above all, to apply the same process to the process itself. That was 
the ultimate subtlety: consciously to induce unconsciousness, and then, once again, to 
become unconscious of the act of hypnosis you had just performed. Even to understand the 


world ‘doublethink’ involved the use of doublethink.” 


And then one of those scary moments Nineteen-Eighty-Four sometimes induces and to 
which the thought of people like Nietzsche also leads: “how could you establish even the 
most obvious Fact when there existed no record outside your own memory?” What is 
truth anyway? How is it arrived at? Why do we need it? Orwell raises these questions in 
the reader’s mind. The Ministry of Truth, where Winston Smith works, famously has 
“memory holes” where inconvenient truths are put and sent off to be burnt. Did 


something happen if you can’t remember it and there is no longer any record of it? Here: 
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“Day by day and almost minute by minute the past was brought up to date. In this way 
every prediction made by the Party could be shown by documentary evidence to have been 
correct; nor was any item of news, or any expression of opinion, which conflicted with the 
needs of the moment, ever allowed to remain on record. All history was a palimpsest, 
scraped clean and reinscribed exactly as often as was necessary. In no case would it have 


been possible, once the deed was done, to prove that any falsification had taken place.” 


Is truth then what you are told by the given authority? Can truth be a matter of 
authority? How can you establish truth [for yourself] if it becomes something handed 
down from on high? Yet again, this is not simply a matter For literary Fictions either. In 
today’s world we have the technology to fake sophisticated photographs and, 
increasingly, even video. It will very soon be possible to create entirely Fictional moving 
images of real people in order to show them doing things they might never have actually 
done at all. What will truth be then? What you see with your own eyes? No, For on that 
day seeing will no longer be believing — assuming it ever was to begin with. Even now, 
millions of people will believe something without questioning simply written in text 
because it is posted on social media. | have myself been fooled by this more than once. It 
comes to be a very important matter indeed to ask what truth is and how it is arrived at. 
The dividing lines between truth, entertainment, fiction, imagination, pure Fantasy and 
lies can become porous to the point of meaninglessness very quickly indeed. Before you 
know it, LIES ARE TRUTH could very quickly become another slogan appropriate to 
modern human experience. Once lies become accepted as truth, in fact, it is then often 
impossible to contradict them, factually or intellectually, ever again. Is it any wonder that 
those such as the CIA or other agencies of government — as well as government itself - 


have the desire to control what whole populations believe and to change it at will? Here 
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the intellectual task of shaping truth is allied with the occasional political task of erasing 
those who are “off message”. When your facts contradict official Facts you put yourself 
in a dangerous position [as Julian Assange knows best]. It is taken as a given by Ingsoc 
that the truth must be controlled and that those who will not accept it must be 


“vaporized” and so become an “unperson”. 


A word here is appropriate about Newspeak before we move on from Orwell to 
Foucault. It is notable that one aspect of the Ingsoc agenda of Big Brother was to have 
everyone within the Party speak one language of their own invention. The aim was to 
delineate precisely what could and could not be said and so what could and could not be 
thought. What better way to stamp out Thoughtcrime than by literally making “criminal” 
thought impossible at the level of its very mechanics? Here again important is 
Newspeak’s imposition on people and its uniformity in acceptance. It consists not 
primarily in making new thought up but in closing old thought down. So, as Syme tells 
Winston Smith, “Newspeak is the only language in the world whose vocabulary gets 
smaller every year” as words are put out of use and so taken out of existence, 
eradicating the ability to have particular thoughts in so doing. This is another aspect of 
the “reality-control” Orwell discusses in the ideology of Ingsoc and the practice of the 
Party members. This is all, of course, in the service of a system of thought which is about 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy and Newspeak exists to make the latter increasingly 
impossible: “Orthodoxy means not thinking —- not needing to think. Orthodoxy is 
unconsciousness.” Such a program would be Fully completed when Oldspeak became to 
Newspeak users like nothing but the quacking of a duck or how a foreign language 


sounds to people who cannot use it. Thought in such a sequence of what is now mere 
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noises has become impossible. Here we see Further that the ideal of Ingsoc, promoted 
through the use of Newspeak, is not just zeal in orthodoxy but actual unconsciousness. 

IF one had to describe the intellectual focus of Michel Foucault’s career it would 
probably be best to describe it as “the history of systems of thought”. During his career 
he produced notable studies of the human sciences, medicalisation practices and 
punishment systems which all involved the notion of knowledge as something created 
and used for its power effects [so much so we have the term power/knowledge because 
of him]. Foucault wanted to investigate the relationship between power and knowledge 
but also between subjectivity and truth in a historical yet also philosophical way. This 
Fundamentally involves the process in which something comes to be designated as 
knowledge or truth and is then wielded to social and political effect. Foucault’s interests 
then intersect quite nicely with those of Orwell in Nineteen-Eighty-Four — if as an attempt 
to understand real world processes in his case rather than as an overt Fiction. Something 
Further Foucault is also known for is his multi-volume The History of Sexuality [which 
takes up the previous themes | mentioned and is also relevant to Foucauldian interests 
in the human body and human relationships that pervade his work] which took up most 
of his final decade before his death in [appropriately enough] 1984. | will Focus on this 
period of his work in what must be a necessarily brief interaction with his thought as 


relevant to my interests here. 


Let us begin with an interview Foucault gave in 1982 but which is reprinted in the first 
volume of his essential works titled Ethics, Subjectivity and Truth. The interview itself is 
titled “Sex, Power, And The Politics of Identity” for those interested and mostly 


addresses gay sex [Foucault was notoriously gay and was writing his history of sexuality 
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at this time so the subject is relevant to him]. The first question here asks about 
Foucault’s view on “sexual liberation” and particularly the difference between 
“uncovering secret truths about one’s self” and “constructing desire”. Straight out of the 
gate Foucault says something in reply as part of his answer which we should take time to 


think over: 


“Sexuality is a part of our behaviour. It's a part of our world freedom. Sexuality is something 
that we ourselves create-it is our own creation, and much more than the discovery of a 
secret side of our desire. We have to understand that with our desires, through our desires, 
go new forms of relationships, new forms of love, new forms of creation. Sex is not a 


fatality: it's a possibility for creative life.” 


Unmissable here is Foucault's insistence [repeated in a Further answer as “we have to 
create a gay life. To become.”] that sexuality is created, it is something we become. 
[Compare Simone de Beauvoir in The Second Sex who states: “One is not born, but rather 
becomes, a woman.”] This seems to me to be fundamentally rejecting any notion of 
essences or immaterial realities imposed upon our minds and self images. It says to me 
that, even if we have a preliminary realisation that “we are” something, that is not 
thereby fixed or given shape or form except by our own deliberate creation [which may 
be authentic or inauthentic, knowing or unknowing]. Sex here is also about 
“relationships” — and new forms of them. The image given is very much one of possible 
Fluidity, creativity and exploration and very much not one of “well, | suppose | am this 
now” where “this” is given neither definition nor expression by our activities and 
practices. Key here is that sexuality is “behaviour” rather than a Fixed, static, abstract 


idea or description which classifies us externally and abstractly. Fundamentally, of 
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course, this answer suggests that our sexuality is UP TO US and we are primary in 
deciding how, or if, it develops. Whatever our sexuality [and, in my mind, gender] is, 
Foucault suggests that it is up to us to proactively take the lead in BECOMING it. It is not 
a once for all time abstract designation [something we cannot help being] with a 
dogmatic set of criteria or behaviours for us to adhere to but a lifetime’s journey of 
curious conscious creation. Sexuality, says Foucault in yet another answer, “has become 
one of the most creative sources of our society and our being.” He regards it as “a 
process of our having to create a new cultural life underneath the ground of our sexual 


choices.” So here is one idea: sex as conscious choice, as means to creating culture. 


OF course, in Foucault's lifetime the gay community received the kind of treatment [that 
is, discriminatory treatment] that is usually reserved For the trans community today [and 
in many respects — such as in the false accusation that “they want to pervert your kids” — 
using the same techniques]. Foucault is asked about this in the interview as, at this time, 
“sexual liberation” often meant protesting in the cause of sexual toleration of diverse 
and minority same sex love. The interviewers here are trying to ask how one can pursue 
the sort of program Foucault has laid out above if people must always be asking For 
rights to even exist as gay to begin with. In response, Foucault is clear that rights [given a 
political context of a liberal rights-based society] are not then unimportant things to 
have and to want. As he says: “It is important, first, to have the possibility - and the right 


—to choose your own sexuality.” But he doesn’t stop here. He adds: 


“| think we have to go astep further. | think that one of the factors of this stabilization will 


be the creation of new forms of life, relationships, friendships in society, art, culture, and so 
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on through our sexual, ethical, and political choices. Not only do we have to defend 


ourselves, not only affirm ourselves, as an identity but as a creative force.” 


It seems to me that with this answer Foucault does not concede that it is enough to be 
“a regular member of society” [if a gay one] alone. What one must do is push on so that 
relationships, cultures and creative forces are nurtured. This is not, then, a settling For 
the bare minimum and it suggests that only by defining ourselves in community as those 
who become can the necessary growth and acceptance come. “We have to realize 
cultural creations” is what Foucault says in language which inspires in me Nietzschean 
imagery of biological growth and the health of the organism. A healthy organism is, after 
all, one that is growing — and growth is a matter of a struggle which overcomes obstacles 
(“That which does not kill me makes me stronger”]. Later in the interview, Foucault 
pushes this into the exploration and study of drugs as well in what is basically an 
exploration of the bodily possibilities of pleasure. Here again Foucault thinks that “We 
have to create new pleasure” and this is in distinction to the idea that all our desires are 
already within us, hidden, sublimated, lest they be discovered. Foucault’s attitude seems 
contrary to this; it is not about what we might Find if we look in the hidden recesses of 
ourselves but that we can create, explore and play that matters most. Creating pleasure, 


“maybe desire will Follow.” 


The discussion turns to S+M practices, something the interviewers describe as a sexual 
identity that has formed in the recent past. They want to know if such practices become 
“limiting in regards to the possibilities of individuals”. Foucault's answer is, once again, 


noteworthy: 
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“if identity is only a game, if it is only a procedure to have relations, social and sexual- 
pleasure relationships that create new friendships, it is useful. But if identity becomes the 
problem of sexual existence, and if people think that they have to ‘uncover’ their ‘own 
identity,’ and that their own identity has to become the law, the principle, the code of their 
existence; if the perennial question they ask is ‘Does this thing conform to my identity?’ 
then, | think, they will turn back to a kind of ethics very close to the old heterosexual virility. 
If we are asked to relate to the question of identity, it must be an identity to our unique 
selves. But the relationships we have to have with ourselves are not ones of identity, rather, 
they must be relationships of differentiation, of creation, of innovation. To be the same is 
really boring. We must not exclude identity if people find their pleasure through this 


identity, but we must not think of this identity as an ethical universal rule.” 


moa nea motte 


“Unique,” “differentiation,” “creation,” “innovation”: the language here is very particular. 
The interviewers follow up by saying that sexual identity has been politically useful but 
Foucault responds that whilst it can have its uses [and what can’t?] it is ultimately 
limiting. Instead, he says, “I think we have - and can have - a right to be Free.” Foucault's 
notion of “identity” here seems to be one of conscious creation and play. It is not 
something we should take with dour seriousness as if the Foundations of the universe 
were at stake. It is useful, says Foucault, if it is “only a game”. Now games are not 
completely unserious things. When one is playing them they can become very serious 
and playing them seriously [i.e. in good Faith] increases their enjoyment. But they are not 
everything. The game stops. Foucault seems to be suggesting here that if we become all 
or nothing about the games of identity then this will become detrimental to us. It is not 


about principles or codes of our existence. It is experimental behaviour and relationships 


For useful purposes. Foucault seems to want to swing Free of the trap of classification as 
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things and to revel, instead, in the freedom of fictively playing at things. This is not to 


belittle the identity but it is to understand it in certain ways and not others. 


Yet here the all too brief conversation once more swings back to how one can become 
various minority sexual identities in a world in which relations to other people exist, 
people not necessarily like you who may take up an aggressive stance towards that 
which they identify you to be. We live in a world where, as many of minority ethnic, 
sexual or gender communities know only too well, difference is not necessarily left to 
mind its own business. It is here, however, that Foucault has an opportunity to discuss 
“power relations”. Questioning Foucault about his assertion that power [and resistance 
to such power] is always present in a social situation to the effect that it appears as if we 
are all trapped in a relationship with power, Foucault responds that “we are in a strategic 
situation toward each other” which | take to mean that relationships of struggle with 
antagonistic others are constant and not necessarily equal. My diagram from the earlier 
chapter suggests itself again if some of the nodes are bigger than others and with more 
connections to more other nodes than some others. Foucault here insists that “there is 
no point where you are free from power relations” but this is not a trap for you are 
always Free to act. In fact, this “strategic situation” as necessary relations is the shape of 
your political freedom. Resistance [or, pertinently to this chapter, revolt] then comes 
From within a set of power dynamics. Resistance, in fact, is co-constitutive of the power 


dynamics. As Foucault Further explains: 


“if there was no resistance, there would be no power relations. Because it would simply be a 
matter of obedience. You have to use power relations to refer to the situation where you're 


not doing what you want. So resistance comes first, and resistance remains superior to the 
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forces of the process; power relations are obliged to change with the resistance. So | think 


that resistance is the main word, the key word, in this dynamic.” 


The interviewers Follow this up with Further questions about resistance and power and in 
particular with how dominated minorities can create their own discourses under 
oppression. They ask a specific question about learning about power through S+M 


practices to which Foucault gives this interesting reply: 


“What characterizes power is the fact that it is a strategic relation which has been 
stabilized through institutions. So the mobility in power relations is limited, and there are 
strongholds that are very, very difficult to suppress because they have been 
institutionalized and are now very pervasive in courts, codes, and so on. All this means that 


the strategic relations of people are made rigid.” 


This is to say that Foucault distinguishes between sexual power games like S+M and the 
actual activity and influence of real world power which, in a key piece of description, 
Foucault describes as “institutionalized”. In Fact, he goes on to say, “I wouldn't say that it 
is a reproduction, inside the erotic relationship, of the structures of power. It is an 
acting-out of power structures by a strategic game that is able to give sexual pleasure or 
bodily pleasure.” Here, then, there is a crucial difference between the playing of a game 
which creates sexual pleasure and the actual operation and apparatus of real world 
power. One is a game and one is not. One can stop but the point of the other is that it 
never stops. The rules in these two scenarios are different For one has a safe word and, 
in the other, words are not safe. One actually relies on an agreement to play the game 


whilst, in the other, you are forced to play it by power whether you like it or not. In one 
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you engage creatively in an identity, in the other identity [and its consequences] may 


well be forced upon you. 


In both cases, however, it is about “strategic relations” and you are never an isolated 
solipsist lost in their own world. This social aspect to human existence is pointed up most 
strongly by Foucault through these answers and particularly the question of what “social 
implication” things have for we will all have noticed that there are things which pass 
without remark From anyone in various social situations but other things which could 
almost never pass without either remark, response or even reaction. This is the question 
of social relationships and how they work [as things dependent on systems of thought] 
coming through in Foucault’s answers as the pre-eminent interest of his academic life. It 
leads us to ask, curiously, what is going on in various kinds of human relationship and the 
activities they are based on and this is obviously relevant to questions both of sexual 
practices and gender performance. | would note, however, in Foucault’s analysis here the 


dark role played by “institutions”. Later, in Fact, Foucault says: 


“Since the nineteenth century, great political institutions and great political parties have 
confiscated the process of political creation; that is, they have tried to give to political 


creation the form of a political program in order to take over power.” 


He adds right at the end of the interview that it is not such institutions that have ever 
led the creative revolt that he counsels and one might speculate [given my past anarchist 
receipts in the previous chapters already] that we should never expect them to for an 
anarchist interpretation of the institutions of power informs us that they are only 


interested in their own power rather than the preservation of a political and social 
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diversity or the creation of either new genders and sexualities or new pleasures for their 
own sake. The creativity, we may then observe via the Foucauldian gaze, will always 
come from those resisting and never from those resisted. Power is a conservative 


business, the growth and preservation of diversity and subjective creativity is not. 


| turn now to Foucault's History of Sexuality itself, and primarily the first, introductory 
volume thereof. This begins addressing the pre-reflective thesis that sex in Western 
society is a matter of repression. But it does so with an acknowledgement that sex, like 
any activity, has a social context and so a context in which things can act upon it to shape 
and mould it intellectually. What sex “is”, how people might go about it, what its for, how 
people are to relate to each other in relation to it, how people perceive it and think 
about it, are not singular matters but community matters, social matters, relational 
matters. In the context of Foucauldian analysis and technique specifically, sex becomes 
discourse and that itself has its own consequences and effects. One might, for example, 
argue that sex became repressed with the onset of the industrial age “because it is 
incompatible with a general and intensive work imperative”, something Western Europe 
especially developed after about 1700. But although this seems to make some sense at a 
pre-reflective, surface level, Foucault is not happy to leave it at that for he wants to ask 
after if, in coming up with such explanations, we are not actually seeking to gratify 
ourselves with and by them. In that description, sex comes under the influence of power 
and is repressed because there is a new imperative to work rather than engage in Fleshly 
pleasures. Pleasure, in some respects, is then transferred in such an answer from sex to 
“hard work”. Sex can then be labelled as wasting time where “hard work” is seen as being 
appropriately industrious. In other words, there are consequences to the analyses of 


problems and things to gain and lose [and even pleasures to be had] in making them. As 
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Foucault notes, if sex is then repressed for some reason then even talking about it in 
some sense puts oneself beyond power. Sex becomes taboo, the distraction, something 


trivial and base and not the business of real life. 


But Foucault doubts that sex is simply repressed in the Western cultural and historical 
milieu. He also doubts that, in this same milieu, it is the Function of power to repress 
sexuality. So, thirdly, he wants to ask after the Function of the narrative of repression 
which anyone in this milieu is surely Familiar with, if only by acquaintance. The point of all 
this comes to be something distinctively Foucauldian: “to define the regime of power- 
knowledge-pleasure that sustains the discourse on human sexuality in our part of the 
world.” This is a matter of “account[ing] For the fact that it is spoken about, to discover 
who does the speaking, the positions and viewpoints from which they speak, the 
institutions which prompt people to speak about it and which store and distribute the 
things that are said. What is at issue, briefly, is the over-all ‘discursive Fact,’ the way in 
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which sex is ‘put into discourse.’" In brief, then, a “history of sexuality” might be seen as a 
history of how sex has been thought of and talked about — and by who - something which 
does not then suggest, even in the Formation of the interests to be investigated, that 
sex is something fixed and static about which successive peoples and ages have to come 
to inevitably agree because the answer was something about reality that was essentially 
unavoidable. If a “history of sexuality” is essentially seen as a “history of talking about 
sex” the issue to then be discussed is what people mean by what they say and what this 


reveals about their thinking as the important thing. It is not to suggest that sex is a 


singular thing we are to set out to discover “in its essence”. 
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This search For the meaning and purpose of sexual discourse begins with a preliminary 
inquiry into the repressive thesis in the 17th - 20th centuries which Foucault labels [as a 
historical postulate] “the incitement to discourse”. He states of the beginning of this 


period that: 


“around and apropos of sex, one sees a veritable discursive explosion. We must be clear on 
this point, however. It is quite possible that there was an expurgation - and a very rigorous 
one - of the authorized vocabulary. It may indeed be true that a whole rhetoric of allusion 
and metaphor was codified. Without question, new rules of propriety screened out some 
words: there was a policing of statements. A control over enunciations as well: where and 
when it was not possible to talk about such things became much more strictly defined; in 
which circumstances, among which speakers, and within which social relationships. Areas 
were thus established, if not of utter silence, at least of tact and discretion: between 
parents and children, for instance, or teachers and pupils, or masters and domestic servants. 
This almost certainly constituted a whole restrictive economy, one that was incorporated 
into that politics of language and speech - spontaneous on the one hand, concerted on the 


other - which accompanied the social redistributions of the classical period.” 


A few pages further on into this thesis, Foucault adds the following regarding the 


emerging developments at this time: 


“A twofold evolution tended to make the flesh into the root of all evil, shifting the most 


important moment of transgression from the act itself to the stirrings - so difficult to 


perceive and formulate - of desire. For this was an evil that afflicted the whole man, and in 
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the most secret of forms: ‘Examine diligently, therefore, all the faculties of your soul: 


memory, understanding, and will. Examine with precision all your senses as well... 


Examine, moreover, all your thoughts, every word you speak, and all your actions. Examine 
even unto your dreams, to know if, once awakened, you did not give them your consent. 
And finally, do not think that in so sensitive and perilous a matter as this, there is anything 
trivial or insignificant.’ Discourse, therefore, had to trace the meeting line of the body and 
the soul, following all its meanderings: beneath the surface of the sins, it would lay bare the 
unbroken nervure of the flesh. Under the authority of a language that had been carefully 
expurgated so that it was no longer directly named, sex was taken charge of, tracked down 


as it were, by a discourse that aimed to allow it no obscurity, no respite.” 


IF this sounds like a talking about sex without naming sex then this is what it sounds like 
to me as well and Foucault imagines to describe a “scheme for transforming sex into 
discourse”. Foucault himself describes this as a new historical imperative to “transform 
your desire, your every desire, into discourse” and this is interesting to observe in a 
modern context in regard to gender where “turning gender into discourse” is a current 


booming industry. Foucault finds such a new imperative historically momentous, in Fact: 


“This is the essential thing: that Western man has been drawn for three centuries to the 
task of telling everything concerning his sex; that since the classical age there has been a 
constant optimization and an increasing valorization of the discourse on sex; and that this 
carefully analytical discourse was meant to yield multiple effects of displacement, 
intensification, reorientation, and modification of desire itself. Not only were the 


boundaries of what one could say about sex enlarged, and men compelled to hear it said; 
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but more important, discourse was connected to sex by a complex organization with varying 
effects, by a deployment that cannot be adequately explained merely by referring it to a 
law of prohibition. A censorship of sex? There was installed rather an apparatus for 
producing an ever greater quantity of discourse about sex, capable of functioning and 


taking effect in its very economy.” 


Foucault then rejects the repressive hypothesis, arguing that, rather than repressing sex, 
the Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment European age has found ways to turn sex 
into any number of discourses, various economies of sexual conversation, which, as is 
appropriate to their time, derive not merely from moral sources but From rational ones 
as well. Sex, henceforth, is not merely a matter of impugning morality but impugning 
rationality. It is something to be understood and formed as a knowledge as well as a 
morality. It had, as Foucault says, “to be taken charge of by analytical discourses” and is 
no longer “simply judged; it [i]s a thing to be administered.” Sex, in these European 
centuries, becomes the subject of the administrator and the manager. It is to be 
medicalised [subjected to a manufactured medical knowledge] and punished [as the 
invention of sexual “crime” proliferates under the weight of managers who need 
something to coerce]. Sex [as now with gender] becomes something that needs 
“policing” - “A policing of sex: that is, not the rigour of a taboo, but the necessity of 
regulating sex through useful and public discourses.” This, let us not forget, is now the 
age of John Locke and the new liberal state. In such a context, “Governments perceived 
that they were not dealing simply with subjects, or even with a ‘people,’ but with a 
‘population,’ with its specific phenomena and its peculiar variables: birth and death rates, 
life expectancy, Fertility, state of health, frequency of illnesses, patterns of diet and 


habitation.” Everything becomes a domain of administrators and managers as those 
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Formerly left almost entirely to their own devices become increasingly centralised and 


micro-managed, objects subject to variations of power/knowledge. 


OF course, sooner or later “It was essential that the state know what was happening with 
its citizens’ sex” and so sex became a public issue. New imperatives became apparent 
such as children’s sex and what, if anything, it might be appropriate to say to a child 
about sex or to encourage them to do. [At this time, for example in England which is 
broadly representative, the legal age of consent was 12 until 1875 when it was raised to 
13. Someone having sex with those of this age today in England could receive a 
maximum 14 year prison sentence as statutory ages have been raised upwards with 
time, in most cases to at least 16 years of age.] At the same time, of course, children 
were consistently sexualised and — TO THIS DAY -— the idea of the “sexy schoolgirl” is a 
trope people play out whilst the goings on at boys’ boarding schools are the stuff of 
whispers and rumour. So it is not that children [worldwide] don’t have sex, it is that 
discourses are formed to hide and shape its actuality and so what and how we think 


about it. In short, it is a huge hypocrisy, a reality covered over in discourses. 


The same could be said about the medicalisation of sex throughout the 18th and 19th 
centuries in which too much or too little sex can become pathologized, masturbation is 
created as a problem and, bringing in criminal justice in an era when police are formally 
and officially invented, what Foucault describes as “petty offences, minor indecencies, 
[and] insignificant perversions” are invented for the police to administrate. As someone 
sympathetic to nudism myself, | pay attention at the thought that what once might, at 
worst, have been an indiscretion or a playful outdoor Frolic without any bad intention, 


might, under the auspices of a legal discourse, become a crime punishable by the state 
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[whereas under a psychiatric gaze it might become regarded as some mental problem | 
have]. By means of such discourses it should not be too hard to see how sex [or even just 
the naked body as sexual] can be made to appear as a problem and a danger in need of 
social and public control. Henceforth, nothing about sex can be innocent anymore for it 
has all become the subject of various arbitrating discourses Formed as entities of 
power/knowledge. In short, sex becomes something subject to “a whole machinery For 
speechifying, analyzing, and investigating” sex and there are no more “simple pleasures”. 
From the Foucauldian point of view the issue here is that “these discourses on sex did 
not multiply apart from or against power, but in the very space and as the means of its 
exercise.” Sex becomes institutionalised as a phenomenon of the “immense verbosity” 
that “our civilization has required and organised”. The desire to create and impose 


knowledge is the end of innocence. [Compare Genesis, chapter 3.] 


But its actually worse than this as sex has suffered a mass rationalization and 
objectification in and because of these discourses. IF you want to know why, today, 
various people will insist that a woman or a man is a body they can draw a diagram of 
that has certain Fleshly component parts then this is certainly one reason why. There is 
no room for the “creativity” that Foucault spoke about in his interview earlier here. 
Rationalizing objectifications don’t, and aren’t intended, to leave room for manoeuvre. 
As operations of power/knowledge, they see themselves as arbitrating dogmas rather 
than creative fictions: in fact, creating is what they set out to make more difficult - and 
hopefully impossible. [Thus, in regard to creating cultures, they are stagnant and 
necessarily ossifying.] Foucault’s historical thesis here is then that, rather than a 
repression, the intellectual activity of the 17th - 20th centuries was action to listen to, 


record, transcribe and redistribute sexual discourse, an activity For the Function of 
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“understanding” and objectivising it, an activity which forms discourses which become 
active examples of power/knowledge. These discourses are, of course, coercive — it is 
why they exist — and sex is not pushed into the shadows but is made to be something 


about which we must always talk all the better to control it. 


What might some consequences of this be? Foucault says the following: 


“was this transformation of sex into discourse not governed by the endeavor to expel from 
reality the forms of sexuality that were not amenable to the strict economy of 
reproduction: to say no to unproductive activities, to banish casual pleasures, to reduce or 
exclude practices whose object was not procreation? Through the various discourses, legal 
sanctions against minor perversions were multiplied; sexual irregularity was annexed to 
mental illness; from childhood to old age, a norm of sexual development was defined and 
all the possible deviations were carefully described; pedagogical controls and medical 
treatments were organized; around the least fantasies, moralists, but especially doctors, 


brandished the whole emphatic vocabulary of abomination.” 


As | say, and now repeat, sex, under the weight of so much discourse, is now no longer 
innocent. An innocent fumble between young teens becomes a case for discipline, a 
middle-aged man relieving himself in public becomes a certifiable pervert, a nudist 
walking in the woods or lying naked on the wrong beach or in a park is a potential 
criminal who might be diagnosed with a psychological condition. Pleasure, bodily 
pleasure, has been locked up, analysed and critiqued, in acceptable and unacceptable 
forms, down to the last detail. Bodies and sexuality must be POLICED, that is, 


DESIGNATED and CONTROLLED. Foucault asks: “All this garrulous attention which has us 
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in a stew over sexuality, is it not motivated by one basic concern: to ensure population, 
to reproduce labour capacity, to perpetuate the form of social relations: in short, to 
constitute a sexuality that is economically useful and politically conservative?” He 
Further notes, ina comment more relatable than some in his book to the current gender 
wars, that “For a long time hermaphrodites were criminals, or crime's offspring, since 
their anatomical disposition, their very being, confounded the law that distinguished the 
sexes and prescribed their union.” We may note that governments and laws can never 
validate forms of being — they can only invalidate the ones they don’t want to see or 
otherwise proscribe their behaviour under a regime of “administrative confinement” and 
discursive classification in a centralising management age. 

| move now from Foucault to Judith Butler who brings a similar concern with systems of 
thought, discourse and power/knowledge to the subject of gender discussion. Butler has 
been engaged in diagnosing [and often creating] Gender Trouble for over 30 years since 
this book was first published in 1990 and is not shy of pointing out the links modern 
gender critics have with Far right groups in America, through British right wing talking 
heads to Russian-sponsored anti-trans activism. She has, in Fact, been one who has 
pointed out [for example, in an interview in the British newspaper The Guardian from 
September 2021] that those who campaign against gender expression [and even 
discussion] are, more often than not, not only anti-trans but also anti-gay and anti- 
abortion in an all-encompassing, authoritarian and politically-motivated way. Even in the 
time since this interview, we have seen growing numbers of US states attempt to 
Formulate laws that hinder one or more of these communities in the performance of 
their every day lives in ways very reminiscent of the eugenics-based and racist laws 


propagated in early 20th century America [which | will discuss in more detail in chapter 5 
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below]. The source of such laws, now as then, is always the [white, patriarchal] 
conservative who wishes to control “the other” that it does not approve of in what is 
basically a Fascist [“everything must be the same and based on ‘traditional’ values”] 


conception of society. 


| am going to work my way through the first chapter of Gender Trouble which is sub- 
divided into five parts under the general chapter heading of “Subjects of 
Sex/Gender/Desire.” Butler, perhaps influenced by her French theoretical reference 
points, writes in a heavy “academese” that takes some getting used to and so | regard 
what | am doing here as, in some sense, translating the academic language into 
something more regular people can understand. Butler begins the book interrogating 
the subject, or the identity of the subject, in which “Feminism” is imagined to have an 
interest. [| should say here that | am personally very dubious of the word “feminism” 
which can indicate anything From Oxford-educated, middle class, white elite liberals like 
the ex-Guardian journalist Hadley Freeman to lesbian anti-trans activists like Julie Bindel 
to those like the trans woman and trans activist Katy Montgomerie. Therefore, | wonder 
if “Feminist” has not by now become so fragmented and meaningless as a useful signifier 
that it should be retired in Favour of other things.] Here, in Fact, we very soon Find we are 
into the territory of language and speech acts where, commenting on the work of 
Foucault, Butler points out that “juridical systems of power produce the subjects they 


subsequently come to represent.” Such systems: 


“appear to regulate political life in purely negative terms—that is, through the limitation, 
prohibition, regulation, control, and even ‘protection’ of individuals related to that political 


structure through the contingent and retractable operation of choice. But the subjects 
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regulated by such structures are, by virtue of being subjected to them, formed, defined, and 


reproduced in accordance with the requirements of those structures.” 


“The subject” then comes to be a political and intellectual “construction” that is 


emanating From political power bases in the Following way: 


“the political construction of the subject proceeds with certain legitimating and 
exclusionary aims, and these political operations are effectively concealed and naturalized 
by a political analysis that takes juridical structures as their foundation. Juridical power 
inevitably ‘produces’ what it claims merely to represent; hence, politics must be concerned 
with this dual function of power: the juridical and the productive. In effect, the law 
produces and then conceals the notion of ‘a subject before the law’ in order to invoke that 
discursive formation as a naturalized foundational premise that subsequently legitimates 


that law’s own regulatory hegemony.” 


Butler will repeat these points about construction, discursive formation and a 
hiddenness based on this “naturalized Foundational premise” several times throughout 
her First chapter. This is a matter of “Foundationalist Fictions” within a rhetorical context 
where presenting an unanswerable argument to rhetorical opponents [in a context at 
once both intellectual and political] is the point. This, for example, is often the context 
of gender critics who, in a way they think unanswerable, argue [actually more probably 
simply present as a fait accompli] that woman is a biological category of sex concerned 
with the material configuration of bodies and nothing else. Various governmental 
bodies, especially in the USA, have then taken this idea in order to put it into law in order 


to prejudice the lives of others who do not agree with such Foundational fictions. 
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Butler's interest in “performativity” in Gender Trouble, however, will conflict with the 
idea that “women denotes a common identity” as will her taking up of Nietzsche’s notion 
— found in both Beyond Good and Evil and On The Genealogy of Morality - that there is no 
doer behind the deed. More than this, however, there are more obvious points to 


consider such as that: 


“gender is not always constituted coherently or consistently in different historical contexts, 
and because gender intersects with racial, class, ethnic, sexual, and regional modalities of 
discursively constituted identities. As a result, it becomes impossible to separate out 
‘gender’ from the political and cultural intersections in which it is invariably produced and 


maintained.” 


The point here is that “gender” is always entangled in other things and so resists an easy 
definition - even if we were to imagine that a definition was something a gender could 
ever be [which is a political and intellectual move in itself]. Why would someone want to 
DEFINE gender in the first place anyway, if not to articulate it in some Form of political 


and intellectual control? 


Butler, however, wants to begin by asking if there is: 


“some commonality among ‘women’ that pre-exists their oppression, or do ‘women’ have a 
bond by virtue of their oppression alone? Is there a specificity to women’s cultures that is 
independent of their subordination by hegemonic, masculinist cultures? Are the specificity 
and integrity of women’s cultural or linguistic practices always specified against and, hence, 


within the terms of some more dominant cultural formation? If there is a region of the 
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‘specifically feminine,’ one that is both differentiated from the masculine as such and 
recognizable in its difference by an unmarked and, hence, presumed universality of 


‘women’?" 


This is, of course, to ask if “all women” are somehow bonded in some unique way in 
which they are not bonded with everybody else which, of course, mostly consists of men. 
The problem, naturally enough, is that however you do this linguistically someone 
somewhere is bound to rebel or revolt against the Formulation. Construction itself is 
Found to have what Butler calls “coercive and regulatory consequences” and so 
“Feminism” in some senses claims to represent that which it has itself created in its own 
image. [Gender critical “feminism” is a cast iron case of this but | also take note of pro- 
trans Feminists who regard “women” as the intellectual constructions they have 
themselves created as well.] The issue here for Butler is how “women” are formed, 
politically and intellectually, and to whom such constructions can then be said to apply — 
or even if the ideas of “subject” and “identity” are philosophically coherent ones to have 
in the First place, particularly if these are imagined as Fixed and not variable where either 
option can be imagined as a political goal in its own right. Butler ends the first section of 
her First chapter arguing that “The identity of the feminist subject ought not to be the 
Foundation of Feminist politics, if the Formation of the subject takes place within a Field 


of power regularly buried through the assertion of that foundation.” 


Butler now reviews the distinction between sex and gender and reminds readers that it 


was “originally intended to dispute the biology-is-destiny Formulation”, something which 


was once apparently a Feminist verity [for example, in relation to the idea that women 
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should be babymakers] but which, today, seems as liable as anything else to be thrown 


under the bus if it suits an immediate political advantage to do so. Butler reports that: 


“the distinction between sex and gender serves the argument that whatever biological 
intractability sex appears to have, gender is culturally constructed: hence, gender is neither 
the causal result of sex nor as seemingly fixed as sex. The unity of the subject is thus already 
potentially contested by the distinction that permits of gender as a multiple interpretation 


of sex.” 


Thus: “IF gender is the cultural meanings that the sexed body assumes, then a gender 
cannot be said to follow from a sex in any one way.” Gender and sexed bodies become 
discontinuous, one not intractably tied to the other. It also Follows from this that “there 
is no reason to assume that genders ought to remain as two” [as biologists have 
observed in birds and fish, for example, and as | will refer to below according to the 
biologically-informed researches of the biologist Joan Roughgarden]. Gender may, but 
does not have to, mimic sex and neither is it an unassailable barrier to different gender 


performance. 


But what if “sex” is itself interpreted by means of gender? What is their relationship and 
how does one influence the other? Are either of these actually “given” and what would 
“given” even mean here? Historical and anthropological [let alone biological] research 
here indicates these ideas are not fixed across time, space and cultural situation. Butler 
notes that “It would make no sense, then, to define gender as the cultural interpretation 
of sex, if sex itself is a gendered category” and “gender must also designate the very 


apparatus of production whereby the sexes themselves are established.” One issue here, 
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which gender critics themselves exemplify, is that sex is presented by some as “radically 
unconstructed”, another example of “the natural” or “the real” set outside discursive 
boundaries [on purpose, of course, so it cannot be argued about or otherwise discussed]. 
This, as Butler identifies, is nothing other than a discursive technique, an attempt to have 
something stand outside of, and so beyond, argument. It is a move we should never 
accept for if humans think something then you can be sure some humans somewhere 
created that thing as a discursive item. It is, thus, a legitimate item of discussion since it 
was human beings who constructed it as a subject of human thought to begin with. Here 
there is no “outside-human-discussion” or “outside-human-thought”. [Compare Derrida: 


“IL n'y a pas de hors-texte”.] 


Butler’s next topic is if humans can be said to “have” a gender or to “be” a gender —- or 
perhaps its something else? This raises various questions such as if a gender is 
something you are — and so can’t help being — or if its something you can perform or act 
out either because you want to or feel more comfortable doing so. Here the nature of 
gender as constructed plays a part for Butler and she wonders if “certain laws” might be 
generative of genders “along universal axes of sexual difference”. More specifically, a 
question that can be asked here is how gender is constructed if we concede [as we 
should] that it is. If, For example, culture constructs gender according to predictable 
“laws” then, as Butler says, culture can become destiny in a way, still For some today, that 


biology does too. This might then have its own political consequences. 


But not everyone agrees with this. Simone de Beauvoir, for example, famously stated 
that “one is not born a woman but, rather, becomes one” and Butler exegetes this, after 


Beauvoir, in the direction of “cultural compulsion” to become one. Yet if woman is 
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something one becomes then this seems to suggest that sex is gender rather than, in 
Butler's academic phrase, “prediscursive anatomical Facticity”. This leads us to ask, after 
Butler, “To what extent does the body come into being in and through the mark[s] of 
gender?” Here we get into linguistic waters and must remind ourselves [as | intend to do 
much more all-encompassingly in a later chapter devoted to language] that our language 
is the house of all being; it is our language which defines and delimits the borders of our 
possibility to think and so imagine any kind of putative reality or possibility. Our 
experience of reality, and so of even ourselves, is discursively conditioned by our linguistic 
possibilities and so “constraint is thus built into what that language constitutes as the 
imaginable domain of gender.” This even extends to how language works, for example, 
with its preference for being indicative [the “is” which wants to Fix and make static, the 
noun which wants to suggest a thing is one thing, a unitary concept]. When you then say 
that someone “is” a “woman” are you not, because of your language, saying a woman is 
something fixed, static, determinate, unchanging, identifiable? Yet could we not, on 
other grounds, have reasons to challenge all these connotations of that “is”? We need to 
wrestle with the Fact that even in the structure of our language there are things which 
lead our thinking by the nose and make claims that, on other grounds, we may wish to 


dispute if not refute. 


Historical and anthropological researches, of course, support such an outlook with their 
references to “gender as a relation among socially constituted subjects in specifiable 
contexts” as Butler puts it. In this respect, gender is then no longer a matter of 
“substantive being” [something about what you are beyond human thought about it] but 
is, instead, “a shifting and contextual phenomenon” or “a relative point of convergence 


among culturally and historically specific sets of relations”. This, in my mind, is to 
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articulate the distinction between bodies as sites of, and instruments in the use of, 
freedom as opposed to being seen as defining or limiting essences. Bodies should not be 
prisons but opportunities For the possibility of freedom. They should be sites which 
express our material existence rather than philosophical and ideological givens to which 
we are chained. Here the justifiable target of those who want to free the body from 
rhetorical structures which emphasize its imaginary prediscursive givenness is 
essentialism, the idea that there is something about material [such as bodies] which 
makes it what it is in a way outside of interpretation or relation to anything else. This can 
be an intellectual Fault in both sides of an imaginary trans debate where the contention 
that there is anything “that makes someone a woman [or man]” irrespective of class, race 
or culture verges on the essentialistic. We are thrown back, in Butler’s terms in Gender 
Trouble, on the question of if “woman” is, or can be, a universalistic category at all. Does 
woman have to be one thing for all people at all times and in all places or is this an 
oppressive, illegitimate claim in itself? [Yes, it is.] The claims of multiplicity, plurality and 


diversity here mitigate against such an idea. 


But where does this leave us, intellectually and politically? Butler claims an affinity [as 
she still does today] to “coalitional” Forms of politics which rely on “solidarity” but what 
are the intellectual consequences for such strategies and how important in such 
contexts is an intellectual “unity” of ideas? Butler notes here, for example, that even the 
idea of “dialogue” is “culturally specific and historically bound”. We should also note, of 
course, that differing sides in an argument need not be politically equal nor come from 
positions of equal political power. Such dialogue might then not be constructed on 
Foundations which give each side equal opportunities to make their points or even be 


heard in the same way. In addition, we might ask how political coalitions could be formed 
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where ideas [for example, about what constitutes a woman] may differ. A woman, as 
Butler makes plain, is not just a given intellectual category which needs to be filled up 
with “race, class, age, ethnicity, and sexuality” components to be made complete. What if 
“woman” is an idea that is always already incomplete, open and uncloseable, something 
about which agreement must always be deferred? This then leads Butler to ask if “unity” 
is even necessary for political action and to pursue an “antifoundational approach to 
coalitional politics” which does not assume that “identity’ is a premise” nor that the 


“shape or meaning” of political coalitions can be known [much less planned or required] 


in advance. Butler ends here by saying that: 


“Gender is a complexity whose totality is permanently deferred, never fully what it is at any 
given juncture in time. An open coalition, then, will affirm identities that are alternately 
instituted and relinquished according to the purposes at hand; it will be an open 
assemblage that permits of multiple convergences and divergences without obedience to a 


normative telos of definitional closure.” 


In clearer words this seems to mean that Butler Finds gender is too complex to ever be 
totally closed off and impossible to perform since it can never be statically defined. The 
consequences for politics are that they should not be too prescriptive and remain open 
to convergence and divergence of interests and agendas rather than require definitive 
rallying points which become dogmas or tests of ideological purity. Identities should 


consequently be thought of as things suited to purposes rather than as static essences. 


This brings us to a tricky subject: identity. Allied with the idea of identity is “the 


metaphysics of substance” which privileges the idea that things are either pre- or extra- 
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discursive since “they are what they materially are” where this is imagined to be 
something beyond [and so not “dependent on”] human thought. [This is a bit of a 
strange construction anyway since no one disputes that “things are what they are” and 
come to be what they materially are independent of human thought about them. But 
the point is THIS IS NOT THE POINT.] So Butler asks: “What can be meant by ‘identity,’... 
and what grounds the presumption that identities are selF-identical, persisting through 


a 


time as the same, unified and internally coherent?” Here she notes that “’persons’ only 
become intelligible through becoming gendered in conformity with recognizable 
standards of gender intelligibility” and she wants to focus on “regulatory practices” 
much more than on an “internal feature of the person” in this respect, asking “To what 


extent is ‘identity’ a normative ideal rather than a descriptive Feature of experience?” 


Butler concludes that “the ‘coherence’ and ‘continuity’ of ‘the person’ are not logical or 
analytic Features of personhood, but, rather, socially instituted and maintained norms of 
intelligibility.” We may note here, of course, that the very ideas of “identity” or “the 
person” are human, linguistic ideas and not ideas imposed from without by some 
material metaphysics which privileges substance over thought or ideas. Thus, what 
makes “a person” or constitutes “an identity” and makes these things intelligible to us 
are matters of our own conceptions and understandings; they are matters of us 
understanding ourselves and our thinking — in our own freely chosen ways. These 
inevitably involve interacting with our own norms and discursive formations in ways 
which make sense in terms of our experiences of the world. It is our talk which regulates 
this and which Butler is here concerned with and she is specifically concerned with it as 


“regulatory” because: 
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“The cultural matrix through which gender identity has become intelligible requires that 
certain kinds of ‘identities’ cannot ‘exist’—that is, those in which gender does not follow 
from sex and those in which the practices of desire do not ‘follow’ from either sex or 


gender.” 


This, of course, is a phenomenon both political and intellectual and with consequences in 
each respect and one such, argued on both sides of the transgender divide, is that “the 
category of sex would itself disappear and, indeed, dissipate through the disruption and 
displacement of heterosexual hegemony”, a thing which relies on the definitive 
classification of sex and gender roles. How sex and gender are understood, then, [as if 
anyone by now had not realised this] is hardly inconsequential since we are, in the end, 


talking about the constitution of human society [or at least this civilization] itself. 


This is where “substance” comes into it since sex is imagined to be a substance and so 
identical [and unchanging] with itself. But one suspects, as Butler suspects, that this is a 
trick of language which wants to make concrete and so set concepts in stone. Instead, 
might we not rather say that being [i.e. doing] a sex or gender is actually impossible [in 
this case] since even if sex and/or gender is set in stone none of us certainly are? Here 
Butler argues that, for Foucault, “the substantive grammar of sex imposes an artificial 
binary relation between the sexes, as well as an artificial internal coherence within each 
term of that binary. The binary regulation of sexuality suppresses the subversive 
multiplicity of a sexuality that disrupts heterosexual, reproductive, and medico-juridical 
hegemonies.” In other words, hegemonies work to fix sex, sexuality and gender as 
heteronormative and reproductive but a “subversive multiplicity” Finds itself instinctively 


rebelling against it even as that regulatory system itself reinforces what some have 
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described as a system of compulsory and binary heterosexuality. All the talk about a 
patriarchal politics and male-dominated social context for human lives is here relevant if 
and when it is argued that the metaphysics of substance itself is a patriarchal conception 
of things which wants to fix what is not Fixed and so disavow and disallow changing or 
non-prescribed sexualities and genders. It is a dominating move to Fix things and who 
would that be most in the interests of but those who are in the position of wanting to 
dominate things to begin with? Here, as one example and as Butler notes, the overt 
sexualisation of women [in distinction to men] is “a refusal to grant freedom and 
autonomy to women” but a means to define, classify and so control them within images 


not of their own choosing. 


OF course, when “metaphysics” or “substance” or “being” are invoked there is always the 
opportunity to become Nietzschean about such things — with which Nietzsche himself 
became majorly entangled. The phrase “metaphysics of substance” is actually a phrase 
attached to Nietzsche as a criticism of philosophical discourse within that discourse as 
Butler notes. She brings up those places in which Nietzsche refers to belief in a subject, 
“the doer who does the deed”, as a grammatical prejudice [e.g. section 34 of Beyond 
Good and Evil where Nietzsche protests that the idea that a fiction needs an author is 
not necessarily so since that fictions need authors might actually be a part of the Fiction 
itself] based on an imagined “prior ontological reality of substance and attribute”. The 
counter to such imaginings is left to Michel Haar to extrapolate and is quoted by Butler 


thus: 


“All psychological categories (the ego, the individual, the person) derive from the illusion of 


substantial identity. But this illusion goes back basically to a superstition that deceives not 
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only common sense but also philosophers—namely, the belief in language and, more 
precisely, in the truth of grammatical categories. It was grammar (the structure of subject 
and predicate) that inspired Descartes’ certainty that ‘I’ is the subject of ‘think,’ whereas it is 
rather the thoughts that come to ‘me’: at bottom, faith in grammar simply conveys the will 
to be the ‘cause’ of one’s thoughts. The subject, the self, the individual, are just so many 
false concepts, since they transform into substances fictitious unities having at the start 


only a linguistic reality.” 


Put even more simply, how we have talked about something, in this case an identity 
called “the self”, HAS CREATED THAT REALITY. In the case given, “I” does not think, 
rather, thoughts happen to someone as part of a concatenation of processes that 
constitute the entity or organism imagined as “someone”. A material entity exists 
[although not as “given’], the sum of biological and perhaps other processes, but this is 
far from the unitary substance denoted by the term “I” thought of as both [gendered 
and sexualised] subject and agent. The concatenation of processes which make up the 


ae bas 


materiality of the person is here apparent but that “I” is a substance is not. Thus, that 
someone can claim to BE either a gender or a sexuality is problematised and it seems to 
rely on arguing for the metaphysicality of sexed, gendered substances. It seeks unity of 
substance where only diversity of process or relation seems apparent. We might here 
ask again how one can then BE a sexuality or gender where no such substance can be 
shown to exist and, Furthermore, seems to rely on ontological presuppositions set in 
linguistic and grammatical stone. Language and grammar always seem to want to 
encourage fixity and substance in things but we should not mistake this for actual Fixity 


nor imagine that processes are substances. This happens every time anyone says “A man 


is...” or “A woman is...” or “I am...”. We must consider the possibility that people are not 
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identities analogous to fixed, unchanging substances but that they are, instead, the 
impossibility of these things and prey to a regulatory Fiction of language which wants to 


make static and substantial that which, in actuality, is not. Thus, as Butler notes: 


“If the notion of an abiding substance is a fictive construction produced through the 
compulsory ordering of attributes into coherent gender sequences, then it seems that 
gender as substance, the viability of man and woman as nouns, is called into question by 
the dissonant play of attributes that fail to conform to sequential or causal models of 


intelligibility.” 


This leads to a consequential conclusion From Butler: “the substantive effect of gender is 
performatively produced and compelled by the regulatory practices of gender 


coherence.” Thus: 


“gender is always a doing, though not a doing by a subject who might be said to pre-exist 
the deed. The challenge for rethinking gender categories outside of the metaphysics of 
substance will have to consider the relevance of Nietzsche's claim in On the Genealogy of 
Morals that ‘there is no ‘being’ behind doing, effecting, becoming; ‘the doer’ is merely a 
fiction added to the deed—the deed is everything.’... we might state as a corollary: There is 
no gender identity behind the expressions of gender; that identity is performatively 


constituted by the very ‘expressions’ that are said to be its results.” 


What has been said above then not only states that sex, gender and sexuality are 
interconnected and constructed things but that IDENTITY or THE SUBJECT themselves 


are also constructed as well and it begs the question of if anyone can actually ever live 
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up to — or live out — such constructions, such regulatory Fictions. This, of course, has not 
only intellectual implications but possibly very dark political ones if, as it turns out, 
people start using their intellectual Fabrications in an attempt to shape the political and 
social landscape. Thus, we see that even imagining to get things intellectually right 
[which can only ever be “intellectually useful according to our purposes”] is barely half 
the task for this can be done by people without the politics of the situation being 


changed at all. As Butler then asks: 


“If sexuality is culturally constructed within existing power relations, then the postulation 
of a normative sexuality that is ‘before,’ ‘outside,’ or ‘beyond’ power is a cultural 
impossibility and a politically impracticable dream, one that postpones the concrete and 
contemporary task of rethinking subversive possibilities for sexuality and identity within the 
terms of power itself. This critical task presumes, of course, that to operate within the 


matrix of power is not the same as to replicate uncritically relations of domination.” 


This is to say that we all have a relation to power — as Foucault earlier maintained — and 
that it is not enough to change our own minds or come to some more acceptable 
intellectual position; if we would live in a world where people with other beliefs might 
want to harm or kill us we have to change more than our own minds, we have to credibly 
affect the minds of other people too. This, in Fact, is what politics is. Butler's proposition 
in the first chapter of Gender Trouble is that this take place on the basis of people who 
reveal what they are through their own becoming rather than through a set of 
ontological prescriptions set out prior to debate. Substance is here to be deconstructed 
and revealed as nothing more than the congealed appearance of substance and as 


“contingent acts that create the appearance of a naturalistic necessity”. Instead, sex is 
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shown as “a performatively enacted signification” — not something that is but something 
that is done. Sex, sexualities and gender, are then imagined as things properly without 
beginning or end, open-ended, uncloseable things which owe nothing to any origin nor 
anything to any pre-conceived destination. It is not about being but doing. 

Interestingly, the biologist Joan Roughgarden, whose book Evolution’s Rainbow is a 
major source of information for thinking about sex, sexuality and gender in biological, 
historical and even anthropological terms, is concerned to argue in this book, as a person 
whose day job is describing, in a scientific frame of mind, “what biologically is the case”, 
that diversity of sex and gender manifestation is neither simply a matter of gay or trans 
genes [which have not yet been found, should they even exist, in any case] nor of 
environmentally coaxed behaviour. Her account is very much a cooperative one [as is also 
detailed in her later book The Genial Gene which is a differing account of cooperative 
genetics written against Richard Dawkins’ idea of “selfish genes”] and she emphasises 
how genetic and biological make up, the building blocks and material basis of each 
human being, work in tandem with environment and the learned behaviours of life to 
produce a natural diversity of outcome. To use a very broad analogy here, not all people 
capable of playing Football turn out to be Footballers and not all footballers turn out to 
be goalkeepers. Some people who even started out as midfielders can end up being 
goalkeepers too [such as German goalkeeper, Manuel Neuer, for example]. The 
beginning does not define the end even as the end says nothing Fixed about the 
beginning. Diversity of possibility, and of pathway, remain enigmatic factors in the whole 


situation of what we are and can become. 
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Roughgarden, in fact, likes to emphasise the evolutionary advantage of diversity which 
can literally save a species From extinction. IF we were all the same we'd be much easier 
to wipe out. Diversity of the species is an evolutionary advantage. Perhaps this is one 
reason why the LGBTQIA+ acronym seems to keep changing over time as new diversities 
of sexuality and gender expression are named and claimed. Clearly the political intention 
in such an acronym is to give people visibility and acknowledge their existence within a 
common frame of reference whilst also showing a solidarity of diverse sex and gender 
expressions. Yet even some people covered by this growing number of letters begin to 
Fall behind in regard to what all these things mean or signify. In Evolution’s Rainbow, for 
example [published in 2004], Roughgarden focuses largely on homosexuals and trans 
people [the latter of which she is herself]. As Far as I’m aware, having read almost every 
word of her book, aromantics and polyamorists, let alone Femboys or catgirls, do not get 
a mention. Even the spellchecker of the word processing program | am using did not 
recognise LGBTQIA+; it wanted me to substitute LGBT For it instead. A news report | read 
online about the Oscars recently used the acronym LGBTQ in its report. Clearly, if you 
begin to list every sexual kink or Felt gender difference in such a grouping you would 
emerge with an acronym that was linguistically impossible to use or a list of diversities 
so large it would be impossible to write it down coherently. And this would not be a 
matter of wanting to hide or deny certain kinds of people; it would just be a matter of 


usable language. 


In Fact, what is going on here is probably a problem of understanding in which people 
take behaviour or proclivity and turn it into an identity that definitely exists [although in 
what way it exists and in what it consists is often not discussed any further and is 


problematic in itself in its meaning and purpose as was just discussed in my interactions 
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with Judith Butler]. People have come to the conclusion that this or that sex or gender 
expression “is a thing” and so posit its existence and regard it as discrimination or hate 
to deny it. Monty Python were here one of the early groups of people to make 
something of a joke out of this with the character “Loretta” in The Life of Brian. Loretta 
was to the eye a male Jewish dissident played by Eric Idle but the script has her declare 
in a Roman arena, watching people Fight gladiators, that she now wishes to be known as 
Loretta and regarded as a woman. Some of Monty Python, notably John Cleese, have not 
gone on to have the most enlightened views about trans people and this probably 


explains why Loretta appears in the film as something of a joke. 


Yet whilst | would never be of the mind to argue that people should be regarded as jokes 
for their sexuality or gender expression neither do | think this means that “identity” is 
something that is beyond criticism. All identities are Fabricated and, if Roughgarden is to 
be believed, no identity is SIMPLY a matter of genetics or biology. These things lay out a 
genetic and biological basis for the life that will Follow but they delineate mostly 
possibilities and not merely Fixities. And this is before you factor in that increasing 
medical knowledge and abilities make changing biology increasingly feasible. In 
contradiction to all the partisan “Adult Human Females”, we must argue that things are 
often not fixed [not least For “Adult Human Females” who engage in cosmetic surgeries 
no one would ever think to question!] and a measure of choice and possibility for change 
and diversity already exists in every human being. Yet this is also to make the point to 
those of diverse identities that “what you are” is not simply innate but is also something 
about the unique journey that is your life. An identity may be what you think you “are” 
but it is saying something more particularly about your journey and its possibilities 


rather than simply your material consistency. 
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So here it is going to be necessary to explore the biologist Joan Roughgarden’s 
Evolution’s Rainbow in a lot more detail in this respect before coming to my own 
conclusions, using my own ‘revolting’ formulations, at the end of this chapter. We begin 
here by noting that her book is split into three sections - Animal Rainbows, Human 
Rainbows and Cultural Rainbows - and, as far as I'm concerned, if the book was just any 
one of these three sections the point about rainbows of diversity, as a fact of empirical 
observation, would be made anyway. The thing is, as | will expand upon in other chapters 
of this book, you can try to impose an ideology upon the world [for example, one in 
which there is but two biological sexes which are coterminous with two genders, two 
and no more, which combine in only a heterosexual way which can be dubbed “Nature’s 
way’] but the world has a habit of making a fool of you if this ideology is not 
simultaneously coterminous with what people can freely observe for themselves if only 
they will look with the required openness which has not decided that the world must be 
a certain way. It is to be Roughgarden’s testimony, as a biologist of many years standing, 
in this book that what can be observed, in animal, human and cultural spheres, is best 
described in terms of rainbows of diversity rather than a static, eternal, unchanging 
binary opposition. Should she provide the evidence for this description in her book [in 
one of the areas would be enough but in all three would be even more convincing] it 
would seem to me to then make it untenable for “binarists” to continue to describe the 


apparent situation in reality this way anymore. 


So let’s start with Roughgarden’s first sentence in her first chapter, “Sex and Diversity”. 
It reads “All species have genetic diversity - their biological rainbow. No exceptions.” She 
continues, “Biological rainbows are universal and eternal.” Diversity is everywhere and 


has, according to this testimony, penetrated into every aspect of biological life. There 
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have been philosophers who have come to similar conclusions, considering that change 
and diversity are the effective motors of the universe. Can we see this in the real world? 
Well, why are there so many different species of animals? How did they get to be 
different? IF we are not going to say some God invented them and arbitrarily decided 
their differences [and since a biologist is very likely today to be a student of evolutionary 
theory then they will be looking for an evolutionary answer to this question] then we 
need some sort of practical, materialist reason. Roughgarden suggests that the 
differences are so common and so minute that it is sometimes difficult to classify them. 
A bird may have an example of itself in one town but in the next town over the same sort 
of bird may be slightly different - and there may be examples of other kinds of the same 
bird intermediate between the two in the spaces in between the towns. Even the same 
kind of animal is not always the same. Biological reality, if we may call it that, was not 
constructed according to a “periodic table” of species and “Organisms flow across the 
bounds of any category we construct”. Roughgarden even goes so far as to say that 
“nature abhors a category”. One thing this means is that no one example of that bird is 
the exemplar of all the other, slightly different, examples of the same bird. All examples 
of that bird are equally examples of it in a way which never privileges any one of them 


over the others. 


So if diversity is a simple Fact, why is this the case? What is diversity doing that lack of it 
would not be? One obvious thing it is doing, at the level of a species, is providing some 
evolutionary possibility and opportunity. IF a particular species gets into trouble, it Falls 
prey to some disease or virus, For example, and every example of that species is exactly 
the same, then the entire species dies out because the whole species has the same 


vulnerability. IF there is some measure of diversity in that species, however, then maybe 
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some of that species resist the virus or avoid getting the disease and they, and at least 
some of that species, survive. So at the level of the species, at least, diversity has a clear 
advantage. It gives a species somewhere to go and gives them a measure of survival 


potential. The point of life, after all, is surely to keep existing, right? 


Roughgarden has a biological example of something which caters For diversity in nature 
and you may have heard of it: its called sex. But, interestingly, not all species reproduce 
by having sex. Some species simply clone themselves. Roughgarden actually says “lots of 
species propagate without sex” which shatters the illusions of those who thought that 
sex was for reproduction and was a universal Feature of life. Species that propagate 
without sex are species where everyone is female and there is [obviously] no Fertilization 
of eggs. In such species the egg the Female produces has all the genetic material it needs 
already within it. But this obviously isn’t very diverse. The mother provided everything 
and there was no father whose genetic material would be different. But the diversity 
continues when we move to species in which there are “two kinds of Females: those who 
don’t mate when reproducing and those who do mate.” This grouping apparently 
includes grasshoppers, locusts, moths, mosquitoes, roaches, Fruit Flies, bees, turkeys and 
chickens. In other words, some fairly common creatures that we've likely had 
acquaintance with. TWO kinds of Females? Apparently so. Not all females in nature, 


according to biological observation, are the same or have the same biological function. 


But you remember | mentioned sex as something good for promoting diversity? It is 
good for diversity, of course, because you have all this intermixing of examples of a 
species. Obviously, the speed of such a species’ reproduction is cut down. IF all of a 


species is Female, as it is in some cases, then every example of the species can produce 
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an egg. In a sexual species that’s cut in half immediately because males don’t have the 
biological Function of giving birth. [Thus, in high mortality situations, the sexual species 
may die out due to its slower rate of reproduction where a single-sexed species, due to 
sheer weight of reproductive numbers, may survive.] Some people of a certain age, 
especially British people, may remember an animal called Dolly the sheep. Dolly [who 
died because the experiment didn’t work] was an example of biologists trying to make a 
sheep which could clone itself without having sheepy sex. The reasons for doing this 
weren't exactly well motivated. They were economic. IF sheep could clone themselves 
then every sheep could give birth to a lamb and not only half of them. Sex produces 
more diverse sheep but sheep that can clone themselves can produce more sheep, 


period. [Keep reading for more sheepish revelations below!] 


Thus, “the benefit of sex is survival over evolutionary time.” But some species, such as 
aphids, have used diversity of reproductive possibilities to combine clonal reproduction 
at one time of the year with sexual reproduction at another. So when they need numbers 
to colonize some plant at one point they reproduce clonally in great numbers but when 
that’s not so important they can switch to sexual reproduction, thus switching to a 
method of reproducing which builds in more opportunity For species’ survival in the long 
run. Its a clever thing this evolution. But there’s something to note here about the aphid, 
something which this mix and match approach highlights. This is that “the purpose of sex 
isn’t reproduction as such, because asexual species [i.e. species that never have sex] are 
perfectly capable of reproducing.” So if you were one of those people who thought that 
sex exists for reproduction and only reproduction by means of sex creates life then 
you're dead wrong. Nature doesn’t need sex to reproduce. Cloning, or an asexual 


biochemical procedure carried out by a single example of a species, works just as well, iF 
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with different consequences. The species that clones has less “genetic wealth” and a 
species that has sex “is essentially cooperative” and engages in “a natural covenant to 


share genetic wealth”. 


Let's move along to “sex versus gender” in animals. Now: 


“To most people, ‘sex’ automatically implies ‘male’ or ‘female.’ Not to a biologist... sex 
means mixing genes when reproducing. Sexual reproduction is producing offspring by 
mixing genes from two parents, whereas asexual reproduction is producing offspring by one 
parent only, as in cloning. The definition of sexual reproduction makes no mention of ‘male’ 
and ‘female.’ So what do ‘male’ and ‘female’ have to do with sex? The answer, one might 
suppose, is that when sexual reproduction does occur, one parent is male and the other 
female. But how do we know which one is the male? What makes a male, male, and a 
female, female? Indeed, are there only two sexes? Could there be a third sex? How do we 


define male and female anyway?” 


Sex, of course, is also not gender. If it were why would the concepts of sex and gender 
both exist if one were mere duplication of the other? Roughgarden takes the view, and 
its one I’ve come to Find very helpful, that we can think in biological categories [male or 
Female bodies, things distinguished according to biological Function] and we can think in 
sociological categories [men, women, trans, gay, etc., things about which social groups 
have freedom to decide who will count as what - or even if it matters]. You might want to 
think of these as things left up to us - how people will be seen in society - and things not 
left up to us - what biological functions certain bodies have. Important to note here is 


that one is not the other and we should not confuse the two [sex is not gender and 
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gender is not sex]. That one body can do one thing and another can’t do that but can do 
something else gives neither of these bodies any particular value or significance. Only 
we do that. Evolution, we must remember, doesn’t know what it is doing and isn’t doing 
it For any purpose or with any end or valuation in sight. Any rules or customs that build 
up around biological differences are sociologically constructed and for reasons all our 
own. So although we may think we get to decide what a “real” man or woman is [which 
are matters of gender and sociologically constructed] “for biological categories we don’t 
have the same Freedom. ‘Male’ and ‘female’ are biological categories, and the criteria for 
classifying an organism as male or female have to work with worms to whales, with red 


seaweed to redwood trees.” 


The issue here From the biologist’s point of view is that: 


“using biological categories as though they were social categories is a mistake called 
‘essentialism.’ Essentialism amounts to passing the buck. Instead of taking responsibility for 
who counts socially as a man or woman, people turn to science, trying to use the biological 
criteria for male to define a man and the biological criteria for female to define a woman. 
However, the definition of social categories rests with society, not science, and social 


categories can’t be made to coincide with biological categories except by fiat.” 


Roughgarden thus thinks it makes sense to distinguish between biological males and 
females and sociological men and women. The former are defined according to 
biological rigour in regard to the biological Function of bodies. The latter absolutely are 
not and could be defined according to whatever classifications the sociological grouping 


concerned decided were necessary or relevant. Social categories need not be biological 
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at all because biology talk is only for the purposes of biological inquiry and discusses the 
subject of biological function as part of a greater discussion about life and how it exists 
at all. But there is no a priori reason for such very specialised and specific discussions to 
be related to gender discussions in any given society. Indeed, put like this, it seems very 


strange and arbitrary that they would be. 


So, For a biologist doing their biology, “’male’ means making small gametes, and ‘female’ 
means making large gametes.” That's it, the concise, simple and universal definition of 
the BIOLOGICAL difference between a male and a Female. This has nothing necessarily 
to do with the sociological description of men and women. These are biological terms 
used within biological discussion. There now follows a helpful science bit which 


Roughgarden provides for those who don’t know what gametes are: 


“A gamete is a cell containing half of its parent's genes. Fusing two gametes, each with half 
the needed number of genes, produces a new individual. A gamete is made through a 
special kind of cell division called meiosis, whereas other cells are made through the regular 
kind of cell division, called mitosis. When two gametes fuse, the resulting cell is called a 


zygote. A fertilized egg is a zygote.” 


The small gametes here are normally called sperm and the larger gametes are called 
eggs. This is now sounding a little more Familiar. But note that, despite what you might 
have heard about chromosomes and other things, “Beyond gamete size, biologists don’t 
recognize any other universal difference between male and female.” This is the singular 
biological definition: what size gametes do you produce? But even more important than 


that, and a difference | want to stick to in my discussion of gender as opposed to sex, is 
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that “’male’ and ‘female’ are biological categories, whereas ‘man’ and ‘woman’ are social 
categories.” When we talk about “men and women” in everyday life, perhaps in reading 
poems or looking at art, we are not talking in biological discourse, in the language of the 


biologist. We are discussing sociological categories. And these are not the same thing. 


That's why there is sex talk, which is biological talk, and gender talk, which is sociological 
talk. It would do well to remember the difference for there is no place here for 
essentialism, much less a Faulty essentialism. [PS Some Few species do not stick to these 
two gamete sizes either meaning that male and female don’t even universally apply in 
every known form of life. We must draw the conclusion that nature did not set out to 
create male and female even if that’s a very, very common way for life to propagate 
itself. It sounds more like the most utilitarian way rather than the way things must be.] 


So that is “sex”, a biological matter. What about “gender”? 


“The binary in gamete size doesn’t extend outward. The biggest error of biology today is 
uncritically assuming that the gamete size binary implies a corresponding binary in body 
type, behavior, and life history. No binary governs the whole individuals who make gametes, 
who bring them to one another for fertilization, and who interact with one another to 
survive in a native social context. In fact, the very sexual process that maintains the 
rainbow of a species and facilitates long-term survival automatically brings a cornucopia of 


colorful sexual behaviors. Gender, unlike gamete size, is not limited to two. 


‘Gender’ usually refers to the way a person expresses sexual identity in a cultural context. 
Gender reflects both the individual reaching out to cultural norms and society imposing its 


expectations on the individual. Gender is the appearance, behavior, and life history of a 
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sexed body. A body becomes ‘sexed’ when classified with respect to the size of the gametes 
produced. Thus, gender is appearance plus action, how an organism uses morphology, 


including color and shape, plus behavior to carry out a sexual role.” 


Having defined sex and gender and shown their differences, and so their appropriate 
uses, Roughgarden can now tick off a Few misnomers that those critical of such 


distinctions often bring Forward. These include that: 


An organism is solely male or Female For life. Not true. 

Males are normally bigger than females. Not true. 

Females, not males, give birth. Not true. 

Males have XY chromosomes and females have XX. Not true. 

There are only two genders which correspond to two sexes. Not true. 
Males and females look different From each other. Not true. 

The male has a penis and the Female lactates. Not true. 

Males control females. Not true. 


Females are monogamous and males get it where they can. Not true. 


In each of these cases Roughgarden gives examples, and often overwhelming numbers 
of examples, of where what we might call such prejudices about biological life have built 
up. That something is either male or female for life, for example, is a huge falsehood 
when, as Roughgarden details, “the most common body form among plants and in 
perhaps half of the animal kingdom is for an individual to be both male and female at 
the same, or at different times during its life.” In each case here there is competent and 


documented evidence to the contrary which tells us that biological reality has not set 
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out to be a certain way, “Nature’s Way”, but that, rather, it continues in whatever way 
works [nature is pragmatic and selF-organising]. We may see patterns when we look at 
this as human biologists but nature is not constrained to Follow our patterns and neither 
has it designated one way right or good and other ways either illegitimate or their 
opposites. Nature does not share our classificatory prejudices nor their often moral 


motivations. Rather, as Joan Roughgarden continues: 


“by defining gender as how an organism presents and carries out a sexual role, we can also 
define masculine and feminine in ways unique to each species. ‘Masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 
refer to the distinguishing traits possessed by most males and females respectively. Cross- 
gender appearance and behavior are also possible. For example, if most females have 
vertical stripes on their bodies and males do not, then a male with vertical stripes is a 
‘feminine male.’ If most males have antlers and females do not, then a doe with antlers is a 


mn 


‘masculine female. 


Therefore: 


“We don’t have to deny the universality of the biological male/female distinction in order to 
challenge whether the gender of whole organisms also sorts into a male/female binary. In 
humans specifically, a gender binary for whole people is not clear-cut even though the 
difference between human sperm and egg is obvious—a size ratio of about one million to 


nu 


one. 


So, sex is not gender. They are different things. One can be a certain sex but that doesn’t 


necessarily correspond to a certain gender manifestation. We need to give up such 
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simple inaccuracy, let alone pursue it as an ideology that risks becoming nothing but 


bigotry, beliefs held in the Face of both nature and the world. 


Let's now take a look at “sex within bodies” within the world of diversity that is the 
biological world. There are, of course, bodies which have male and Female functions [the 
production of one size of gamete or the other] but these bodies do “not fit into any 
consistent polarity”. We think of males and females having separate bodies because, for 
the most part, we humans do and our familiars, dogs and cats, etc., do too. But that, of 
course, is far from universal. There are, for example, hermaphrodites. These are 
organisms with bodies that make both small and large gametes at some point in their 
life cycle and this may be at the same time [simultaneous hermaphrodites] or at 
different times [sequential hermaphrodites]. Most Flowering plants are the first type of 
hermaphrodite here for they make pollen and seeds at the same time. Being a 
hermaphrodite is also very common if you live in the sea [as evolution suggests some 
distant forebear of we humans did too] and, overall, being a hermaphrodite works for 
very many species of life on earth and is completely normal. Roughgarden even 
speculates it may be more common to be a hermaphrodite than to be a species which 
maintains separate sexes in separate bodies which seems jarring when and if it is 
imagined the latter is “normal” and hermaphroditism some strange deviation from the 
norm. But we need to remember that much of evolution is a matter of adaptation to 
environments and so differences and diversities in, between and amongst species of 
animals are always something to do with environment and there will be causal reasons 
[not eternal, arbitrary reasons] for why one thing is like this and another is like that. 
Nature is what works and what works is not constrained by norms but overcomes them if 


it can by processes of self-organisation. 
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So we have fish that can change sex. We have fish which have three, not two, genders. 
We have fish where the sexes look very similar. We have fish where “One gender consists 
of individuals who begin life as a male and remain so for life. Another gender consists of 
individuals who begin as Females and later change into males.” It seems that different 
ecological circumstances may Favour one or the other of these types of males and, 
speaking Frankly, these things, it seems to me, wouldn't exist if there was not some kind 
of evolutionary pay off for them in doing so. IF these Fish, called wrasses, are studied, we 


Find that: 


“The wrasses live both on coral reefs and in the seagrass beds nearby. In seagrass, females 
nestled among grass blades can’t be guarded very well, and the balance of hostilities tips in 
favor of the small unchanged males. This situation leads to only two genders, unchanged 
males and females. On the coral reef, clear water and an open habitat structure permit the 
large sex-changed males to control the females, and the balance tips in their favor. This 
situation encourages the presence of all three genders. Simple population density also 
shifts the gender ratios. At high densities females are difficult to guard and small 
unchanged males predominate, whereas at low densities a large sex-changed male can 


control a ‘harem.’ Whether females prefer either type of male isn’t known.” 


All fascinating, if not a little bizarre, From human perspective. But Roughgarden makes 
an interesting comment in relation to this when she notes that “The sex changes are 
triggered by changes in social organization”. In another type of wrasse she therefore 


also notes that: 
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“When a large sex-changed male is removed from his harem, the largest female changes sex 
and takes over. Within a few hours, she adopts male behavior, including courtship and 
spawning with the remaining females. Within ten days, this new male is producing active 


sperm. Meanwhile the other females in the harem remain unchanged." 


Now how’s about that from the perspective of “Nature’s Way” which is Fixed and binary 


and unchanging? That’s right, such thinking is nonsense, unscientific nonsense. 


Roughgarden reports that “Aspects of this system appear again and again among 
vertebrates, especially the themes of male control of Females or their eggs, multiple 
male genders, hostility among some of the male genders, Flexible sexual identity, and 
social organization that changes with ecological context.” And shouldn't we expect these 
things to be so? Are we so dumb as to imagine that “one size fits all”? Anyone who has 
ever bought anything that was “one size fits all” knows very well that one size does not 
Fit all. It Fits the size it Fits and the rest must make do if they can. This is essentially what 
is happening in human thinking when some people insist that one biological size Fits all. 
It doesn’t; it must be made to fit and there will be those who must suffer the 
consequences. In nature, sex [not, at this point, gender which is probably even more 
Fluid] can change from Female to male and also from male to Female. No law or rule of 
“Nature’s Way” is stopping that. Nature, in Fact, is the thing enabling it. There are also 
species which are both sexes at the same time [but who mate with a partner rather than 
with themselves] and others which sex change - in the strictly biological sense — multiple 
times during their lives. [In some species Roughgarden tells us that this is not even 


particularly difficult.] 
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Does any of this give you the sense that nature operates on the basis of Fixed bodies 
organised according to an unchanging binary? And what then should we say about these 
species? It would make no sense at all to talk about sex as “innate” in relation to such 
species - and so it would also make no sense to talk about sex as innate to species in 
nature as a whole where some species treat it as what's best suited to a current moment 
or environment rather than as a Fixed thing its impossible to affect. Nature, we may say, 
allows what is necessary in the moment. IF it achieves some purpose nature won't be the 
thing that stops it happening but the thing which is the context for its possibility. 
Nature, in Fact, may be seen as a “context for possibility” as a whole and “male and 


Female Functions don’t need to be packaged into lifelong, distinct bodies”. 


“But what about mammals?” you might now begin asking, [incorrectly] Finding all this 
talk about fish in the sea and hermaphroditic plants interesting but irrelevant to human 


beings. Well, there are “intersexed” examples of mammals for, as Roughgarden reports: 


“we can distinguish intersexed gonads, with some combination of ovarian and testicular 
tissue, from intersexed genitals, with some combination of egg- and sperm-related 
plumbing. We could even distinguish internal genitally intersexed and external genitally 
intersexed to pinpoint where the combined plumbing is located. Although the gamete-size 
binary implies that only two sexed functions exist, many body types occur, ranging from all- 
sperm parts, through various combinations of both sperm- and egg-related parts, to all-egg 


parts.” 


What's more, “In some mammalian species, intersexed bodies are a minority; in others, 


the majority.” And then there is the case of various kinds of pigs in the South Pacific: 
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“Pigs in the South Pacific islands of Vanuatu (formerly the New Hebrides) have been bred 
for their intersex expressions. Typically, these pigs have male gonads and sperm-related 
internal plumbing, intermediate or mixed external genitalia, and tusks like boars. In 
Vanuatu cultures, the pigs are prized as status symbols, and among the people of Sakao, 
seven distinct genders are named, ranging from those with the most egg-related external 
genitalia to those with the most sperm-related external genitalia. The indigenous 
classification of gradations in intersexuality is said to be more complete than any system of 
names yet developed by Western scientists and was adopted by the scientist who wrote the 
first descriptions of the culture. In the past, 10 to 20 percent of the domesticated pigs 


consisted of intersexed individuals.” 


OF course, relatively low numbers of such animals might play into the prejudice of “not 
normal”. But since when was it the case that we should prejudice commonality over 
rarity, let alone when this is the case with perfectly healthy living beings? Is this not an 
unjustifiable discrimination as it used to be widely in Western society when the relative 
rarity of homosexuality was held up as a reason to regard it as “unnatural” alongside 
other, equally dubious, reasons? That something is relatively rare or uncommon is not a 


reason to despise it or discriminate against it. 


So we should note that: 


“The Bimin-Kuskusmin and Inuit have stories of bears who are ‘male mothers,’ giving birth 
through a penis-clitoris. Indeed, 10 to 20 percent of the female bears in some populations 
have a birth canal that runs through the clitoris, rather than forming a separate vagina. An 


intersex female bear actually mates and gives birth through the tip of her penis.” 
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Nature, and the biology which observes it, do not Follow the prejudice that that which is 
more common counts more. This, where it is apparent, would be nothing other than a 
culturally-informed invention and discrimination. But, in nature, such phenomena 


continue anyway. Consider, for example, the spotted hyena of Tanzania: 


“This form of intersexed plumbing is found in all females of the spotted hyena (Crocuta 
crocuta) of Tanzania—in which the females have penises nearly indistinguishable from 
those of the males. Aristotle believed these animals to be hermaphrodites, but he was only 
half right. The first scientific investigation in 1939 showed that a spotted hyena makes only 
one-size gamete throughout its life, either an egg or sperm. Thus these hyenas are not 
hermaphrodites. Rather, female spotted hyenas are intersexed, like some female bears. The 
females have a phallus 90 percent as long and the same diameter as a male penis (yes, 
somebody measured, 171 millimeters long and 22 millimeters in diameter). The labia are 
fused to form a scrotum containing fat and connective tissue resembling testicles. The 
urogenital canal runs the length of the clitoris, rather than venting from below. The animal 
can pee with the organ, making it a penis. Completing the picture, the female penis contains 


erectile tissue (corpus spongiosum) that allows erections like those of a male penis.” 


Remarkable. Meanwhile, “In woolly monkeys, close relatives of the spider monkey, the 
clitoris is actually longer than the penis. In still another close relative, the muriqui, 
nipples are located along the sides, under the arms. Thus, even in primates, a gendered 
body can be assembled on a vertebrate chassis in many ways.” And not just one way. Do 


we imagine nature cares? Now consider the following: 
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“On land, a male mammal’s testes descend from the body cavity into the scrotum, 
whereupon they become testicles. The scrotum is derived by fusing the tissues that in 
females become the labia covering the vagina and clitoris. By not bothering to fuse the 
labial tissue into a scrotum and leaving the testes in the abdominal cavity, a developing 
male dolphin or whale keeps his testes protected, using the labial tissues as protective flaps. 
The clitoris continues to develop into a penis, as the urethra becomes included along its 


axis.” 


There is an interesting corollary to this, however: “IF these steps took place on land, a 
mammalian male would be classified as intersexed.” So human classification, the way we 
invented to study things, doesn’t even Follow the same rules for things that live on land 
as it does For things that live in water. Roughgarden comments that “we might speculate 
that male dolphins and whales have achieved their genital architecture by making a norm 
out of what would otherwise be considered an exceptional intersex morphology.” But 
when it comes to “norms” and bodies what is a “norm” anyway? It would seem to be 
nothing other than common ways in which bodies seem to resolve and form themselves 
in order to carry out their Function, an entirely pragmatic process. Bodies just work in 
whatever ways they work and there is little biological reason to be dogmatic about it, 
either in our classification of bodies or as an observation of how morphology actually 


manifests itself. 


But this is not to leave gender roles out of this account for, as already stated, these do 
not map one to one to sex roles in some kind of mirror image. And so, for example: “Even 
species thought of as typical, with one gender per sex and individuals who maintain a 


single sex throughout life, often have gender roles quite different from the traditional 
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template. Indeed, in some species, males (apart from making sperm) look and behave 
much as females do in other species, and Females (apart from making eggs) look and 
behave much as males do in other species. IF these species could express their thoughts 
about us, they would describe our gender distinctions as reversed.” This gives us the 


opportunity to cite the example of the Anglerfish: 


“anglerfish... are all female—fisherwomen, not fishermen. Is the anglerfish another 
example of an all-female species? Nope. Anglerfish males exist, but they are tiny and are 
called ‘dwarf males.’ These anglerfish males are incapable of independent existence. They 
have large nostrils for homing in on perfumes released by the females and pinchers, instead 
of teeth, to grasp little projections on the female. After a male attaches to the back or side 
of a female, their epidermal tissues fuse and their circulatory systems unite, and the male 
becomes an organ of the female. Multiple males may attach to one female, a case of 
polyandry. They thereby turn into two or more genetically distinct individuals in one body, a 


colony.” 


A pretty novel arrangement! But this is not the whole anglerfish story as Roughgarden 


continues: 


“Over one hundred species of anglerfish are distributed throughout the world at depths 
below one mile. For all anglerfish, the females are much larger than the males. In other 
respects, though, anglerfish are diverse, exhibiting a rainbow of their own. Some species 
have attaching dwarf males that fuse with the body of a female, as just described; others 
have both free-living males and attaching males; and still other species have males who are 


exclusively free-living. Indeed, whenever one looks deeply into any biological category, a 
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rainbow is revealed. The living world is made of rainbows within rainbows within rainbows, 


in an endless progression.” 


Now one may describe Roughgarden’s explanation there as “speculation” but the 
anglerfish is just one kind of Fish and it exhibits multiple ways in which the sexes interact 
and in which gender roles are played out - in just one single, solitary species. The charge 
of a diversity of behaviours and existences is hardly a wild and reckless one, then. IF we 
look across the whole spectrum of nature, this is multiplied many, many times. We might 
here mention the pipefish or the seahorse. In some species of the former, the males [not 
the Females] have “protective skin flaps that partially cover the fertilized eggs” [until 
they hatch]. In the latter, the female seahorse places an egg inside a pouch on the male 
seahorse. The eggs are only fertilized inside this pouch by the male [Forming embryos] 
and, in effect, the male becomes pregnant. The male body then provides all the embryos 
need in order for the young to be born. So, in nature, its not only females that can give 


birth. 


Let us move on to “multiple-gender families” that exist in biological life. This, of course, 
means animal Families that contain more than two genders for it is the case that these 
exist in biological reality. Such gender realities are not totally dissociated from biological 
bodies either for Roughgarden states plainly that “the social roles of multiply gendered 
animals are indicated by their bodies. Males or Females in a species may come in two or 
more sizes or colors.” But it is also about more than this for “The two morphs approach 
courtship differently, have different numbers of mates, have different arrangements of 
between-sex and same-sex relationships, live different life spans, prefer different types 


of real estate for their homes, exercise different degrees of parental care, and so on.” 
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Often, then, [and interesting in the light of what Judith Butler had to say about doing 
and performativity] this is about identifying behaviours in a species, and particularly in 
terms of sex characteristics, in such a way as differing gender roles can be determined 
even in animals which, in terms of those same sex characteristics, come equipped with 
the same plumbing. Put simply, that bodies are biologically similar in terms of plumbing 
does not mean that their gender roles are the same. Gender does not map simply to 


biological sex in the animal world - a note For the dogmatic. 


As an aside to this topic, Joan Roughgarden makes note of the fact that some human 
biologists, when discussing this area, have found language a problem. Such things as 
“multiple-gender families”, when discussed by human beings, are not “neutral subjects” 
of no consequence in human culture. And this can become a problem in a world of 
political pressures were people are coerced this way and that in order to say things are 
like this or like that because there are people who do not want them to be said to be 
another way. We know, for example, that [unfortunately] there are a number of groups 
in society who take the position - for their own reasons - that things such as 
homosexuality and transgenderism are “unnatural” and “against nature’s way”. These 
people are not, and would not, be motivated to find such phenomena occurring, 
apparently very naturally and with biological purpose, in the natural world. So when 
mating strategies are observed in animals which apparently include same sex activity or 
the mixing of more than two genders of animals occurs the temptation in some might be 
to describe these as “alternative mating strategies” or even “deviant”. This, | think, is just 
prejudice - and there is no reason why a biologist cannot be prejudiced too. [I can think 
of at least one Famous one who is!] As Roughgarden asserts then: “Societies with 


multiple genders are not easy to describe because we're not prepared to Find what we 
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actually see.” We can be tempted to operate with a sense of “normal” which is prejudicial 
or even willingly misinformative. And so we need to describe rather than prescribe. For 


language users such as ourselves, this is not always easy. 


But let us go on and give some examples of multiple-gendered goings on from 
Roughgarden’s book. There are, for instance, examples of animal families in which there 
are two kinds of males and one kind of female. An example here is bullfrogs. Females 
will mate with both kinds of male but the male kinds have different behaviours, the 
larger makes the noise distinctive of the bullfrog but the smaller males are silent. Also a 
species of the “two male, one female” kind is the plainfin midshipman, a Fish. Again, the 
male genders act differently from each other, not least in their means of mating. There is 
a larger male gender which guards eggs and defends territories where eggs are laid and 
a smaller male which darts into a larger male’s territory to fertilize eggs before darting 
away again. Here, as with the frogs, the larger fish emits a sound but the smaller male is 
silent. There are, apparently, “hundreds” of Fish species where there is more than one 
male gender and these are indicative of genetic and morphological [and so not merely 
behavioural] differences. As an aside here, we may note that in the frogs the smaller 
male changes into a larger male as he ages whereas in the plainfin midshipman the 
males are either large or small for life. Gender can change or it can stay the same. Nature 


apparently doesn’t mind either way. 


Maybe two male genders and one female gender in a species is not good enough for 


you? Then have species with THREE male genders and one female gender [four genders 


total]. An example here is the bluegill sunfish and the genders are distinguished 
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morphologically [size] but also in terms of behaviour, what we might appropriately 


describe as “gender roles”. Here: 


“Developmentally, the small and medium males are one genotype, and the large males 
another. Individuals of the small male genotype transition from the small male gender into 
the medium male gender as they age, whereas individuals of the large male genotype are 
not reproductively active until they have attained the size and age of the large male 


gender.” 


But something more is going on here: 


“A medium male approaches the territory of a large male from above in the water and 
descends without aggression or hesitation into the large male’s territory. The two males 
then begin a courtship turning that continues for as long as ten minutes. In the end, the 
medium male joins the large male, sharing the territory that the large male originally made 


and defends.” 


What explains this behaviour? Roughgarden says biologists studying bluegill sunfish 
aren’t sure. But when a female appears [this is all about mating, of course!] “the three of 
them jointly carry out the courtship turning and mating. Typically, the medium male, who 
is smaller than the Female, is sandwiched between the large male and the Female while 
the turning takes place. As the female releases eggs, both males Fertilize them.” A Fishy 
threeway! Roughgarden herself describes the medium male here as a “feminine male” 


and speculates that: 
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“the medium male’s femininity as such has a genuine, nondeceptive role. | suggest that the 
feminine male is a “marriage broker” who helps initiate mating, and perhaps a ‘relationship 
counselor’ who facilitates the mating process once the female has entered the large male’s 
territory. This service is purchased by the large male from the small male with the currency 


of access to reproductive opportunity.” 


| am being necessarily brief here and can only provide illustrations of Roughgarden’s 
Fuller and more worked out examples - for which you must read her book for the finer 
and more fleshed out details. So let’s move on to species with two male and two female 
genders [Four genders total]. Consider the white-throated sparrow native to Ontario, 


Canada, which has this gender split: 


1. A male with a white stripe which is the most aggressive, calls often, and is the most 
territorial. 

2. A male with a tan stripe which is less aggressive and unable to defend a territory From 
the white-striped male. 

3. A female with a white stripe which is aggressive, calls spontaneously, and defends a 
territory. 

4. A female with a tan stripe which is the most accommodating of all. When challenged 


with a territorial intrusion, she continues Foraging. 


Here “Ninety percent of the breeding pairs involve either a white-striped male with a 


tan-striped Female or a tan-striped male with a white-striped Ffemale—attraction 


between opposites.” And so “White-throated sparrows are a neat case of gender 
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meshing. Two kinds of teams provide the same total amount of protection and parental 


care, but divide the labor differently.” 


But there are still more possible combinations evident in the biological world. How 
about three male and two female genders [Five genders total]? An example here is “the 
side-blotched lizard (Uta stansburiana), from the American Southwest and West — 
[which] has both males and females of multiple colors, signifying different genders in 


both sexes.” Roughgarden describes these genders in the following way: 


1. Orange-throated males are controllers. These “very aggressive, ultradominant, high- 
testosterone” males defend territories large enough to overlap the home ranges of 
several Females. 

2. Blue-throated males are less aggressive and juiced with less testosterone. They 
defend territories small enough to contain only one female, whom they “guard.” 

3. Yellow-throated males don’t defend territories. Instead, they cluster around the 
territories of the orange males, “sneak” copulations, and masquerade as “female 
mimics.” 

4. Orange-throated females lay many small eggs, 5.9 eggs per batch. Orange-throated 
Females, like their male counterparts, are very territorial and, as a result, must distance 
themselves from one another, achieving a maximum density of only one Female per 1.54 
square meters. 

5. Yellow-throated Females lay fewer but bigger eggs, 5.6 eggs per batch. Yellow- 
throated Females, like their male counterparts, are more tolerant of one another and can 


achieve a maximum density of one female per 0.8 square meter. 
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As you may be gathering from these mounting examples, the interesting thing about 
these multiple gender species is how the varying genders, especially the less dominant, 
more cooperative genders [usually mid-sized examples of their species who don’t spend 
their lives guarding or aggressively maintaining their needs] manage to procreate and 
maintain a foothold in the continuance of the species anyway. Here gender roles, or a 
gender’s place in a performative system of inter-relationships, is linked to biological sex 
[because every living thing has this reproductive Feature] but does not map to it in a 
necessarily binary way. As we are seeing, there’s more than one way to lay or fertilize an 
egg. And there’s more than one way biological sex can manifest itself in a society made 
up of multiple possible gender roles. There are lots of examples in the biological world, 
all of them Funded quite naturally within the evolution of life itself. So, “from what we've 
seen, the notion of a universal male or Female template is clearly False” - as Roughgarden 
herself concludes. Here size and colouring matter as with the bluegill sunfish, the third, 
medium-sized male of which is described as one of several examples of “cross-dressing” 
animals by Roughgarden because its appearance is as a female’s. However, “Feminine 
males especially provoke biologists to Froth at the mouth. Why would any self-respecting 
male want to appear Feminine?” Time to remind ourselves - yet again - that nature does 


not share our prejudices. 


Here we need to talk about language once more — an always crucial thing to discuss in its 
meaning, use and sense - and to note that biologists have called the smaller, silent 
bullfrog a “sexual parasite”. Apparently, it is not a manly bullfrog like the larger one that 
croaks. The smaller examples of male-gendered fish who sneak around, darting in to 
fertilize eggs guarded by larger, more aggressive males, are called “Sneakers” and 


looked down upon as if they are not being appropriately male in their sneakery. And 
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then, of course, there are the males who either look like or act like [or both!] females. 
These are called “Female mimics” as if they are pretending to be something they are not 
[and this seems to suggest deliberately so if not knowingly so] even though, in reality, 
they are simply being what they are. They didn’t decide their shape or colouring or 
anything else about themselves. It wasn’t their decision to appear as a female does. Both 
these latter designations, the sneaker and the Female mimic, are sometimes regarded as 
deceptive or parasitic because they are not big, bold males who guard and protect and 
Fight for territory [implicitly, like a “real male” should]. But the language used of 
biological research is not without consequences. For example, consider the Following 


comment from Joan Roughgarden: 


“The expression ‘female mimicry’ prevents the study of gender variation. The words suggest 
a male deceptively impersonating a female. In biology, mimicry usually refers to such cases 
as an edible fly that looks like an inedible bee. ‘Looks like’ here means ‘exactly like,’ not 
“approximately like.’ A fly that mimics a bee almost totally resembles a bee. A good 
magnifying glass and technical knowledge are needed to tell them apart. A bird flying 
quickly over the ground can’t spot the difference. So-called female mimics don’t exactly 
resemble females, and all the players have a long time to examine each other. | doubt that 
female mimicry exists anywhere outside the imagination of biologists. Thus biologists 
project scripts of their own prejudices and experiences with male-male competition onto 
animal bodies and use insulting language about animals. Far from being a sexual parasite, 
why not see the silent male bullfrog as nature’s antidote to excess macho, preventing the 
controller from grabbing unlimited power? Far from being a cuckolder, why not picture the 
feminine male sunfish as nature’s peacemaker? Biologists need to develop positive 


narratives about the diversity they're seeing. Then a new suite of hypotheses will emerge 
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for testing, taking the place of the shallow, pejorative, and far-fetched ideas that deceit 


theory requires.” 


The point here, | think, is that we should not project an imagined binary onto 
EVERYTHING [including idealised characterisations of how the two sides of the binary 
should be] and so require bogus theories in order to explain phenomena that do not 
obviously Fit within such a scheme. We should attempt to describe what we see without 
making it fit what we have already decided must be the case [much less, what we WANT 
to be the case]. We need to be open to letting biological reality broaden our horizons 
and realise that nature does not share our prejudices nor operate with any fixed 
boundaries we may have artificially created or maintained. If we are not careful our 
language can deceive us and mislead us, setting up boundaries that biological realities 
are not bound to follow and, when it comes to biology, we must remember that we are 
trying to follow how it takes place rather than setting the limits For what is allowed to 


take place. 


It is with this in mind that you may want to search out for yourself Joan Roughgarden’s 
description of “transgender hummingbirds” in her book. Overall, when it comes to the 
context of multiple-gender families in a species, “While some sectors, like the end- 
runners, clearly compete with the controllers, others (like the cooperators) are service 
providers working under contract. Understanding this complex and interesting social 
dynamic, an animal political economy, | believe is the next step for evolutionary social 
theory.” And | can only say | wholeheartedly agree. Genders are matters of relationship, 
behaviour and appearance [one is here tempted to say “performance”] as much as they 


are of anything sexual or biological about the thing that is engendered. 


had 


For the fact is that there is more going on in nature, in the biological world, than some 
morally censorious and behaviourally repressed people would like to think. One area 
where this is manifestly true is in the case of same-sex sexuality in animals. [Here just 
one book Joan Roughgarden references is “two inches thick with 751 pages reviewing 
same-sex courtship, including genital contact, in over three hundred species of 
vertebrates”.] This even affects the thinking of the modern patron saint of biology, and 
particularly evolutionary theory, Charles Darwin. As Roughgarden explains, “According 
to Darwin, homosexuality is impossible because the purpose of mating is to transfer 
sperm with the intention of producing offspring, and a homosexual mating can’t produce 
offspring. So, if homosexuality is discovered, and if one also wishes to retain sexual 
selection theory [males and Females “negotiating” For the best mates for the purposes 
of reproduction according to a heterosexual, binary scheme], some fancy Footwork is 
needed.” Yet who today, aside From the uneducated and those who have chosen to play 
out their bigotry to the full, thinks that homosexuality does not exist? Roughgarden 
goes on to say that biologists here start talking of homosexuality as an “error” or look to 
Find some way in which it is a “trick” or serves some manipulative or deceitful purpose. 
But there is another course of inquiry, of course: that it is entirely natural and legitimate 
and is part of biological life in the same way that any other non-controversial behaviours 
might be. In other words, we do not need to evaluate it negatively and, indeed, one 


might wonder why, upon doing so, it is. 


OF course, showing that homosexuality exists in nature is not to say it is mandatory For 
all species. [The same, by the way, would also be true of any transgenderism discovered.] 
It is, by now, | hope, becoming clear that species develop in their own ways in accordance 


with their interactions with their own environments on the basis of self-organisation. 
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This is basically what evolution is: change over time of a species in relationship with and 
to its environment. Only an abject fool would then imagine that any species that ever 
existed, in many different environments, would or could develop in the same ways. This, 
all by itself, should make us question the notion that everything should be the same. 
This, in Fact, is a very good argument for why rainbows of diversity are to be expected 
rather than explained away, excused or covered up. And of the fact that there is no 
“goal” in view [and so no “manifestation of being” ruled out] in doing so. What can 
happen in biology may happen - and nothing would have “deviated” From any “plan” if it 
did. The more interesting thing would surely be the “animal political economy” of which 
Joan Roughgarden speaks anyway. Biology works how it works. We do not need entirely 
artificial and invented human valuations muddying the waters of that in entirely 
illegitimate ways. Not only could that lead to persecution of gay and lesbian human 
beings [which the charge of homosexuality’s “unnaturalness” clearly has as well in the 
past] but it would be inappropriate to the biological world which is laid before us in all its 


constrained yet unconstrained reality as well. 


We might start, in giving just a Few examples of same-sex sexuality in animals, by noting 
that, in previous examples given in this chapter, there were differing gender 
manifestations of animals where courtship or other pre-reproductive engagements took 
place [think of the bluegill sunfish, For example] as part of an animal political economy. 
Such examples were homosexual but heterogenderal [same sex but not same gender 
relationships]. But what about an all-female species of lizards which reproduce by 
cloning [so no egg needs a male - which doesn’t exist - to Fertilize it] and so in which no 
“sexual” activity even needs to take place? Well, apparently, these Female whiptail 


lizards, native to the Southwest of the USA and Hawaii, “do go through an elaborate 
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courtship, including genital contact, prior to laying eggs”. These are lesbian lizards that 
might be said to have no reason to be lesbians. Yet one interesting aside here is that in 
asexual species of these lizards [only female] one of the females will copy almost exactly 
the activity of the male in sexual species of these lizards [male and Female]. Thinking of 
this as “copying”, however, Falls into the fallacy, once again, of imagining one way as 
normal or standard or definitive. It has additionally been observed these Females, if two 
are housed together, alternate their hormonal cycles. We might even say they 
synchronise by each taking up a complimentary role to the other. Biologists, of course, 
will want to understand why they do this. Roughgarden discusses some reasons. But, for 
my purposes, it seems enough to observe simply that they do it at all. [Roughgarden 
does note, rather intriguingly, however, that Females housed with another Female 
produced more eggs than ones left alone - which would seem to indicate a reproductive 


advantage from such lesbian behaviour.] 


Let us move across to birds now. [But, before doing so, Roughgarden notes that research 
on homosexuality in animals is not a popular topic for researchers exactly because of the 
cultural conditions of its reception, especially in the USA where a large proportion of the 
world’s science is done or where it ends up going anyway. We may note how this 
deleterious effect ties the hands of biological researchers from the off simply because 
people are deterred from looking for what's there from Fear of having to admit that they 
have Found it and what the human consequences for them will then be. This has even, in 
the past, included US Congressmen removing funding From projects thought to be in 
sync with a “gay agenda”.] A study of the New Zealand pukeko Found that this species of 
swamp hen engaged in both different-sex and same-sex courtships. Male-female, male- 


male and female-female courtings were all observed, although not in anything like the 
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same numbers for each [this does not matter for Frequency is not the point here and 
neither is arguing for one’s “normalcy” in comparison with the rest]. Roughgarden tells 
us about this that “A male-male mating or a female-female mating is identical to the 
male-female mating... the only difference being the sex of the birds.” There are, 
naturally enough here, cases of dominant hierarchies in place of alpha and beta birds of 
both sexes. Roughgarden’s metaphor of an “animal political economy” is a good thing to 
keep constantly in mind when thinking about these interactions For they don’t take place 
in a vacuum. One then has to wonder why some of these birds [For it wasn’t all of them] 
take part in such behaviour in such a social environment. Roughgarden must be right in 


stating about this that “same-sex matings clearly occupy a place in this social system”. 


Now let’s switch to the Eurasian oystercatcher where, in some cases, breeding groups 
consist of one male and two females. They all engage in sexual activity with each other. 
Sometimes this is aggressive/competitive and the male ends up having to watch over 
two nests, one for each female. At others, it is cooperative [although the alpha-beta 
nature of the two females is preserved, the alpha getting more regular sex with the 
male than the beta]. Obviously where this is male-female [and the male has sex with 
both Females he is with] this can lead to eggs being laid. Roughgarden notes that “the 
Females mate with each other only slightly less often than they do with the male. 
Females switch back and forth between being mounted or doing the mounting, so 
neither could be identified as having a male or female ‘role.’ They also sit and preen their 
Feathers together.” Here the Females share a common nest and, on average, produce 
more nestlings as a result of their threesome arrangement. Cooperation and mutual 


affection seems to have a result. 
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Let's move to geese. Geese, says Joan Roughgarden, “are well known as the avian 
example of the human social ideal of a lifelong marriage. Geese may live for twenty 
years, and the pair-bond lasts more than a decade. Gay geese marriages are stable too. 
About 15 percent of pairs are male-male, and some couples have been documented to 
stay together over fifteen years. A male is reported to show ‘grief’ after his partner dies, 
becoming despondent and defenseless, just as between-sex partners do when one dies. 
Geese sometimes Form threesomes that are the reverse of oystercatchers: a male pair is 


joined by a female and the trio raise a Family together.” 


Now let's turn to the very masculine sounding “bighorn sheep”. Of this Roughgarden 


reports that: 


“The males have been described as ‘homosexual societies.’ Almost all males participate in 
homosexual courting and copulation. Male-male courtship begins with a stylized approach, 
followed by genital licking and nuzzling, and often leads to anal intercourse in which one 
male, usually the larger, rears up on his hind legs and mounts the other. The mounted male 
arches his back, a posture known as lordosis, which is identical to how a female arches her 
back during heterosexual mating. The mounting male has an erect penis, makes anal 


penetration, and performs pelvic thrusts leading to ejaculation.” 


Worth noting in this case is that the few male bighorn sheep who don't engage in this 
very gay behaviour [and so who are straightforwardly heterosexual sheep] are described 
as “effeminate males”. They “live with the ewes” as opposed to the gay men and are said 
to be less aggressive overall as well as peeing in a crouching posture as the females do 


as well. Here Roughgarden, rather amusingly to my mind, tells of the ways some 
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researchers have tried to excuse this blatant, masculine gayness in sheep, regarding it as 
some kind of necessary “practice” for servicing the ewes properly. Are they playing 
pretend or are there really perfectly happy gay sheep who enjoy lots of anal sex with 
other male sheep? You decide - but Roughgarden also gives details of an experiment 
which seemed to show that the gay sheep weren’t confusing rams for ewes. They just 


didn’t care. 


But perhaps its only a few species, or rare ones most people don’t really know about? 


Well: 


“Many other creatures with hair have been documented as engaging in same-sex mating. 
White-tailed deer, black-tailed deer, red deer (also called elk), reindeer, moose, giraffes, 
pronghorns, kobs, waterbucks, blackbucks, Thomson's gazelles, Grant's gazelles, musk oxen, 
mountain goats, American bison, mountain zebras, plains zebras, warthogs, collared 
peccaries, vicunas (a llama), African elephants, and Asiatic elephants have all been 


documented in scientific reports as engaging in some degree of same-sex mating. 


In some species, same-sex mating is sporadic; in others, very common, comprising over half 
of all copulations. In some, males engage in most of the same-sex matings; in others, mostly 
females do it; and in still others, both sexes participate. Same-sex mating is common among 
female red deer, male giraffes, female kobs, male blackbucks, male and female mountain 


goats, male American bison, and male African and Asiatic elephants. 


To continue, lions, cheetahs, red foxes, wolves, grizzly bears, black bears, and spotted 


hyenas have been documented as engaging in same-sex mating. Again, the frequency varies 
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from sporadic to common, with either or both sexes involved, depending on the species. The 
gray kangaroo, red-necked wallaby, whiptail wallaby, rat kangaroo, Doria’s kangaroo, 
Matschie’s kangaroo, koala, dunnart, and quoll all enjoy same-sex mating too, although at 


relatively low frequency. 


The red squirrel, gray squirrel, least chipmunk, olympic marmot, hoary marmot, dwarf cavy, 
yellow-toothed cavy, wild cavy, long-eared hedgehog, gray-headed flying fox, Livingstone’s 
fruit bat, and vampire bat show various degrees of same-sex mating. For example, female 
red squirrels occasionally form a bond, with sexual and affectionate activities leading to 
joint parenting. The female squirrels take turns mounting each other, and raise a single 
litter of young. Although only one member of the pair is the mother, both nurse the young. 
Only females form such pair-bonds; male and female red squirrels don’t form pair-bonds. 
Among male red squirrels, 18 percent of the mounts are homosexual. Concerning vampire 
bats, recall that females form special long-lasting friendships with affectionate gestures, 
including grooming and kissing. No genital- genital contact has been reported among 
female vampire bats, but male vampire bats hang belly to belly licking one another, both 


with an erect penis. 


The bottlenose dolphin, spinner dolphin, Amazon river dolphin, killer whale, gray whale, 
bowhead whale, right whale, gray seal, elephant seal, harbor seal, Australian sea lion, New 
Zealand sea lion, northern fur seal, walrus, and West Indian manatee are exceedingly active 
in same-sex genital behavior. Nearly everyone has marveled at the playful personality of 
dolphins, often featured in children’s movies—lots of makin’ whoopee going on in all 
directions. Male bottlenose dolphins are especially well studied. A male places its erect 


penis into another male's genital slit, nasal aperture, or anus. They nuzzle each other's 
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genital slit with their beak, and they can interact sexually in threesomes and foursomes. In 
mixed-sex groups, homosexual activity occurs as much or more than heterosexual activity. 
The same-sex courtship is part of forming and maintaining lifelong pair-bonds between 
male dolphins of the same age. They bond as adolescents, becoming constant companions 
and often traveling widely. Paired males may take turns watching out while their partner 
rests, and they protect one another against sharks and predators. On the death of a 
partner, the widower must search for anew companion, usually failing unless he encounters 


another widower." 


I'm sorry, | couldn’t help myself and had to quote Joan Roughgarden at length for a 
moment. But don’t forget the primates, our closest living animal relatives. OF these 
Roughgarden says, “Homosexuality is so conspicuous among primates, so in-your-face, 
that it cannot be ignored, resulting in a relatively extensive literature going back to the 


1970s.” 


So that’s a very, very brief and selective look at animal diversity according to various 
vectors of interest and there is much more | could say about this but unless | am to 
rewrite Joan Roughgarden’s entire book [from a much less knowledgeable position and 
with much less wit and insight] | must artificially compress the discussion here and move 
on to other things. | have been talking, so Far, about the animal kingdom generally, giving 
specific examples as necessary. But what about human beings [who are also animals] in 
particular, not least because | am one and you reading this are a human being too? This is 
covered in the second section of Roughgarden’s book which covers human diversity 
before going on to discuss cultural diversity last of all. It should go without saying, of 


course, that Roughgarden is a biologist and an evolutionist in all of this. She is thus very 
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keen on pointing out the crucial role played by diversity in all areas. Fixed is then what 
things are not [all humans are actually biologically different] and what they could never 
be For Fixity in biology is death. Only the adaptable and diverse survive in the game of 
evolutionary life. This should be regarded as a constant background in all Roughgarden 
says biologically and which | say in this book culturally, politically and intellectually too. 
Here Roughgarden’s agenda of biological diversity and mine of cultural and intellectual 


diversity coincide. They both speak of the anarchist virtue, in Fact: SELF-ORGANISATION. 


Roughgarden’s biological narrative in relation to “human rainbows” begins, however, in 
reference to those pesky humans who want to epistemologically Fix things by defining 
“norms” From which they can then judge “deviance”. Examples of this kind of thing area 
staple of Foucault's scholarship [an example | would draw attention to is his Madness and 
Civilization: A History of Insanity in the Age of Reason] which draws connections between 
knowledge creation and formation under the influence of power, eventually becoming 
melded with power itself. The claim to know something is a claim that can be used to 
shape society, defining an “us” and a “them” — and the more people who can be 
convinced that they think they know the same thing [even the “them” to our “us”] the 
better. Here, of course, the form the knowledge takes [norms and deviance] is crucial in 
its Further use and articulation. Imagine if we did not proceed by means of norms from 
and by which deviance was measured. Imagine if we just thought all phenomena were 
equally possible and natural. We would wipe out “deviance” overnight. But it is only our 
knowledge and its form which creates “the deviant” to begin with. One person's deviant 


is another person’s natural and possible diversity. 
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But | digress, at least partially. Roughgarden reports that scientific endeavour in the 
Field of biology “has... been to sound the alarm at any hint of diversity, then to label 
diversity as disease and cure it.” [More on this in my discussion of sex on chapter 9.] One 
thinks here of 19th century women labelled as “hysterics” and masturbated as a “cure”. 
[Yes, this really did happen and sometimes even with the doctor's Fingers!] This seems 
completely abusive now but it does show us that those in positions of power who are 
apparently the most knowledgeable amongst us are not immune to staggering Flights of 
Fancy that put the claim to “knowledge” — something to be later discussed by me in 
varying ways — in great doubt. But who would dare argue with a doctor or bandy words 
with high falutin professors with decades of expertise behind them and academic 
decorations on their walls? Our society is set up as a hierarchy and knowing your place is 
one of the traditions by which such hierarchies of power/knowledge are kept in place. 
Interestingly, Roughgarden intimates that hierarchical narratives mirroring our external 
social and political ones have made their way into the narrative of biology where “genes 
recline on chromosomal thrones in a nuclear palace, From whence they direct subcellular 
minions to accomplish their selfish ends.” But Roughgarden does not want to tell stories 
of how the boss gene gets all the other biological elements of life to do its bidding. She 
wants to tell “a story of human development that emphasizes relationships among 


organic components that make up our bodies.” And | can only applaud her for that. 


Thus, “we all differ from one another materially” if you really want to get down to the 
nitty gritty. “Adult Human Female” doesn’t cut it if you want to be totally biologically 
accurate For each one of those is materially different. So why emphasise a similarity here 
but go no further? The reasons can only be rhetorical. Roughgarden in Fact believes that 


“agency extends throughout my entire being, and | see no grounds for splitting off my 
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biochemical Functioning from my deliberative actions.” The biological picture is not one 
of fixity and rules that must be obeyed but of agency and possibility among numerous 
possible alternatives at every twist and turn of life and its processes. [Hardly surprising 
as we all start off as “a single cell with two nuclei”, one from our mother and one from 
our father. Diversity combining in a new combination of self-organising biology is how 
anybody begins.] But it is then unfortunate that, in wanting to communicate how a 
human life is Formed in good Faith, Roughgarden Falls into a somewhat babyish narrative 
which describes things which the bodies of either Roughgarden or Roughgarden’s 
mother or Father “did” [as a matter of their deliberative agency] which should, in fact, be 
more properly described as biological processes which occurred to these people rather 


a i 


than things they determined to do. IF “I“ produce some cells the cells are produced by 
the process that produces them. | cannot be said, with any agency, to have determined 
to produce them even if the cell processes somehow determined it amongst themselves 


in self-organising ways. Cell agency is not my agency. This is a somewhat pedantic point 


but it serves a purpose in being made, | think. 


Roughgarden’s narrative of how life begins is not useless, however, not least in the 
observation that “our individuality begins at conception, if not before.” You might not 
Find this that interesting but it does posit that, in a material way gender critics love to 
emphasise so much, if you want to be strictly material about things then we are all 
individual and diverse, points on a biological spectrum of possibility and interactivity. 
And there’s no escaping that no matter how many times you chant “Adult Human 
Female” with your Fingers in your ears. But the point bears making to the sexually and 
gender diverse too. Is this biological fact grounds for creating Fixed identities either? | 


gently suggest it isn’t. We are all human beings of one sort or another and after that it 
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Fades away until you reach individuality — which we all also have materially. In between 
are possibilities of manifestation and expression that flow imperceptibly from one to 
another, not so much identities as self-descriptions. This is not to say such things are bad 
or wrong but it is to make a distinction. What constantly strikes me reading 
Roughgarden is how similar we are whilst retaining that necessary biological diversity. 
That people of any kind seem to feel free to delineate hard and Fast borders between 
human types to me seems an act of political vandalism and intellectual partisanship. The 
question to be asked here is why people engage in differentiating people into rhetorical 
groupings and what purpose it serves — and why they do this in some ways but not 
others? However much people may try to articulate biology they often only end up 
articulating politics as biology instead. Even things such as “male and female” are 


political distinctions For biology alone never intended, or intends, to create either. 


| do not propose here to go through the chromosomal and gene discussions of 
Roughgarden [which for a non-scientist like me are quite dizzying and extensive] for she 
is the biologist and not | - save to say, that is, that, chromosomally speaking, human 
beings are not limited to XX [“female”] and XY [“male”] chromosomal types: HUMAN 
BEINGS CANNOT BE COMPLETELY AND FULLY DELINEATED IN THEIR EVENTUALITIES 
ACCORDING TO CHROMOSOMES as a matter of biological fact. [What would an XXY 
person be, for example, and how would you know in a public bathroom?] Biological sex is 
itself thus a Function of the possibility of diversity within cooperative processes with 
there being no right or wrong in these matters [For neither nature nor evolution knows 
of such things] where what can happen that does happen is the guiding factor. By such 
processes bodies are determined in multiple ways and not merely two. It is certain 


human minds, under the influence of heterosexual and dimorphic power/knowledge, 
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that have decided that bodies come in two types and only two types - for the biological 
processes themselves produce new variants every single time they occur [and this is 
before environment and behaviour get to work producing even more possible variation]. 
This includes types that are sexually ambiguous to the naked eye [their genitals are 
indistinct] and Roughgarden tells harrowing tales of infants forcibly operated upon to 
create more obvious bodily distinctions to please medics and parents alike but in which 
the infants themselves obviously had no say. This, in my view, comes across as 
authoritarian butchery in which babies are regarded as prey for an epistemology which 


judges human beings must look like this or like that but like nothing else. 


It is thus worth remembering that, as a matter of biological Fact, “Everyone has the 
genes to make both ovaries and testes, but which we make depends on some network of 
intergene negotiation.” One might almost call this more random than destiny, a diversity 
of common origin. Roughgarden is here most keen to argue, contra human outrage 
machine and former biologist Richard Dawkins, that biological elements are not 
hierarchically selfish in going about their business but fundamentally and necessarily 
cooperative. She writes of genes, for example, that: “The selfish gene is a sound byte, 
not science. Genes occupy a common body, their lifeboat. A selfish gene had better 
know how to swim. Survival for a gene means being genial—the genial gene.” This 
cooperation can go in numerous ways, some of them bodily indistinct as | have already 
raised. But don’t you find it perverse that someone with indistinct genitals might 
arbitrarily be operated on by concerned doctors with parental consent but if that same 
person, now as an adult, later declares themselves trans and presents themselves for 
surgery their sanity or mental fitness to be operated upon might be questioned? The 


biological situation is, thus, something like this: 
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“Development begins and ends with egg and sperm, one big gamete and one little gamete. 
Although this overall beginning and end point may be the same in many species, we see no 
standard templates for how female and male development are accomplished. How an 
animal's sex is decided, whether it will make eggs or sperm, varies among species. The 
decision is genetic in some species, physiological in others; even when it is genetic, various 
genetic criteria apply, depending on the species. And the individual's development is no 
more ordered or predictable than the outcome of a day’s parliamentary debate. A diversity 
of people emerges from a cacophony of developmental histories. No one or two 


developmental narratives can be privileged as a standard against which to judge the rest.” 


And yet, of course, they are, a case of politics over intellectual honesty. Reading 
Roughgarden’s science book has, in Fact, helped me get a glimpse of the wealth of even 
simply biological possibilities in the creation of human life and of the multitudinous 
factors which go into making each one of us unique physical specimens. That each of 
these unique people is the result of thousands of cooperative acts of interaction at the 
genetic level that go back in time in an almost eternal chain is truly remarkable to read 
about and discover, what one can call one of the wonders of science [and | say this as a 
person who often has no time for science, or the scientific outlook, at all]. But such 
thoughts do lead one to consider honestly how people calculate “identity” in our world 
today in seeming ignorance of a lot of this. And its worth reminding ourselves that a lot 
of this has been done without sex and gender divergence even being much on the radar 
of medical and biological science up to this point. Often Roughgarden will answer some 


question by giving variations on “No one knows because no one has, as yet, ever looked.” 
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So we might pertinently ask of what use it is to a patriarchal, heteronormative scientific 
community to find out that homosexuality or transgenderism [or other potential 
diversities] are a naturally occurring phenomenon that can lead to healthy human lives? 
We must always remember that more than science is going on in society and that what 
people do and don’t want to Find or look for, what they will be Funded to Find or look For, 
is also a motivation that is in play. Science is not simply or naively a neutral exploration 
For Facts; it is a partisan attempt to find knowledge that is likely to become organised 
and utilised in ways aligned with and by power. Who actually does [or pays For] science, 
in Fact, except those already embedded in partisan and interested hierarchies? 


a 


So in my own thinking | concentrate on the Fact that “’normal’ people are as genetically 
diverse as snowflakes” as much as | do on the fact that people, for varying reasons, some 
dubious, some actually useful, wish to section themselves off into categories. People 
have a sense of identity and belonging but we should not then confuse this with actually 
empirical categories determined by nature’s blueprint: “nature’s blueprint” does not 
exist. Nature is process and possibility, a what can happen that does happen, a random 
interaction which takes things this way or that. Nature is possibility not determination - 
unless it is determination to survive regardless of Form, that is. The so called “sex 
hormones”, for example — testosterone and estrogen — are both present in every human 
body. Roughgarden refers to them as “instruments in the body’s chemical orchestra” in 
an image which, once again, suggests possibility not determination. Orchestras can play 
many, many tunes and its how they combine that decides what that tune will be. You 


don’t tell orchestras they can only play some tunes but not others. Orchestras play 


whatever tunes it is possible For them to play and a variety of tunes is, for most people, a 
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highly desirable Feature of orchestras. Always, in this debate, we find fixity where the 


reality is one of diversity that some people want to artificially stifle or discourage. 


In this regard, Roughgarden recounts the story of an article in the New York Times 
Magazine in which an homage to testosterone was made and used as justification For 
gender inequality [manly men with more testosterone than women will always be 
superior, etc., etc.]. In Fact, it was apparently suggested in the article that women should 
be administered medical testosterone in order to make them more manly! Yes, you read 
this right. The writer was essentially arguing that women should be eradicated and 
turned into men by means of testosterone. Aside from being biologically ignorant 
[testosterone “needs appropriate receptors in the body to have any effect”] such 


comments were also politically tone deaf, yet more “battle of the sexes” crap. 


Where hormones do enter the discussion, however, is in relation to trans people who, 
according to Roughgarden, a person, who besides being a qualified biologist of many 


years standing, is also a trans woman, reports that: 


“Transgendered people speak of hormones as the most important step in gender change, 
tipping the balance of subtle signs connoting gender identity as a man or woman. 
Transgendered people tell too of losing their partner or spouse soon after starting 
hormones because intimate relations were fundamentally altered. A major reason for 
individuality, for the emergence of diversity in body and temperament, is the effect of 
hormones and their receptors. Hormones early in life cause irreversible effects on 
temperament later in life, and hormones later in life can reversibly affect mood and 


activity.” 
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Here we see that biology can change people, in ways perceived as both good and bad. 
Trans people regard hormone therapy as a matter of trans health but the medical 
establishment, subject to political influence and agendas, doesn’t always agree or takes 
up stances detrimental to trans health — and this in a world where random writers in 
newspapers of record can suggest doling out testosterone willy nilly to women to make 
them more competitive with men! The seemingly bigoted judgments continue as well 
when trans people are questioned as to their sanity in regard to health treatments, 
including hormone therapy and surgery, which they want but which cis-gendered people, 
in terms of cosmetic surgeries and other treatments such as Botox injections or HRT, can 
seemingly get on demand without questions about their sanity so long as they can pay 
the bill. This medical apartheid seems distinctly lacking in equality of care and 
professionalism, perhaps based on heteronormative, patriarchal and dimorphic 
biological assumptions which assume variation from a norm is suboptimal or to be 
suppressed, an attitude which is diversity-repressing. This is as “if the theory of light had 


ignored some of the rainbows colors” arbitrarily: an apt analogy. 


It is Fortunate that there are, as yet, no “gay genes” or “transgender genes” [other 
diversities may here fill in a gene For their own self-description too]. Why? Because if 
there were you can be sure scientists would have been deployed to either get rid of 
them or otherwise exploit them. It is, as Roughgarden argues, a corruption of scientific 
thinking [a metaphysics of substance, in fact, to recall my earlier discussions of Judith 
Butler's and Nietzsche’s views] to imagine that one gene denotes sexuality or sexual 
proclivities. Neither is there any “binary brain”, a subject Roughgarden also discusses and 
dismisses. Such ideas, where they exist, are much more likely to be stubborn after 


effects of a patriarchal, heteronormative dimorphism that will itself not die and go away 
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than of anything else. It only takes a shift in thinking From a belief in two Fixed biological 
forms of human being to a diversity of individual possibilities within the biological 
processes of a species to open up this possibility but apparently that is still a step too Far 
For many to take as they stubbornly stick to, by now, worn out truths evidence openly 
disproves if only it will be considered. The transgender biologist, Joan Roughgarden, 


views gender identity in the following way, for example: 


“I envision gender identity as a cognitive lens. When a baby opens his or her eyes after birth 
and looks around, whom will the baby emulate and whom will he or she merely notice? 
Perhaps a male baby will emulate his father or other men, perhaps not, and a female baby 
her mother or other women, perhaps not. | imagine that a lens in the brain controls who to 
focus on as a ‘tutor.’ Transgender identity is then the acceptance of a tutor from the 
opposite sex. Degrees of transgender identity, and of gender variance generally, reflect 
different degrees of single-mindedness in the selection of the tutor’s gender. The 
development of gender identity thus depends on both brain state and early postnatal 
experience, because brain state indicates what the lens is, and environmental experience 
supplies the image to be photographed through that lens and ultimately developed 
immutably into brain circuitry. Once gender identity is set, like other basic aspects of 


temperament, life proceeds from there.” 


When it comes to sexuality, and especially same-sex sexuality, Roughgarden has this to 
say: “Substantial evidence points to both genetic and environmental components in the 
development of same-sex sexuality. No one who pushes one factor to the exclusion of 
the other can be correct.” We need to be wary, in both cases, however, about how 


“stable” we imagine these things to be and cannot assume the “degree of stability” will 
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be the same in everybody. Whilst it may be true [for a variety of reasons] that most 
people exhibit a relatively stable sexuality and gender expression throughout their 
whole lives that is not so For everyone. [Those detransitioning trans people who undergo 
this procedure are further evidence of this as well.] | myself, in Fact, experienced an 
emergent and then Finally sudden realisation of a variation in my sexuality which caused 
me to wonder For quite a while about the stability of sexual orientation [and, indeed, to 
realise From my own experience that such things need not be stable at all]. This should 
put us on guard about labels and self-descriptions once again and warn us, all over again, 
about that metaphysics of substance as if we were imagined just to “be” a thing rather 
than to display certain proclivities or behaviours. Frankly, | prefer the description of 
people who engage in various practices to ideas based on the metaphysics of substance 
and essentialism. | just don’t think people “are” things so much as they behave in certain 
ways due to a combination of biological, environmental and responsive factors which, in 
certain circumstances, could change [and so in some do as evidence of this Fact]. But 
perhaps | just don't like believing bodies are prisons either [I don’t]. | like Flexibility and 


possibility wherever | can take it so please don’t blame me for that. 


But this does raise the question of the self-understanding of gender and sexuality and 
what counts as “making someone something”. So what does “make someone something” 
— and is it reducible to biological reasoning? Roughgarden does not think so and | Follow 
her in this thinking — not least because | wonder if there are “things” to be to begin 
within, pre-existing categories beyond human language and purposes of description. OF 
course, there are not, and we fall back into self-descriptive language used for purposes 
we decide. Yet, even in those subtly or not so subtly oppressed by patriarchal, 


heteronormative dimorphism, | detect the evidence of essentialist and “metaphysics of 
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the subject” kinds of thinking. This is so, in my view, when anyone ever imagines they 
simply “are” a thing. If “| am aromantic” or “| am polyamorous” is said to mean something 
about that person’s material substance or biological consistency then such people are 
doing exactly the same as gender critics who mouthbreathe “Adult Human Female”. A 
similar thing occurs where some transgender people — including quite vocal and well 
known social media users — insist that their transgenderism “is not a choice”. There are 
good reasons, good social and political reasons, for wanting to think that being trans is 
not a choice - but if its not a choice then what is it? A feeling? A perception? A practice? A 
decision? A random outcome? A realisation? What is the meaningful difference between 


these things? 


This question is interesting and necessary because, at one point in her book, 
Roughgarden questions some research from the 1990s which claimed to Find evidence 
For a gay gene. It seems, however, that the methodology used in the research was, at 
least, questionable and it revolves around “what counts as a man who is gay?” Someone 
who engages in “gay behaviour”? Someone who thinks of themselves as gay regardless 
of behaviour? [Can a non-active gay be gay?] IF a gay man, every now and again, engages 
in sexual activity with a woman are they still gay? IF a man has gay sex but considers 
himself not gay then what is he? You see the problem. What then is “being gay”? A self- 
identity? A checklist of items we read off from a list? Gay behaviour regardless of self- 


designation? Something else? 


Roughgarden here makes a useful and historically relevant distinction: this is that 
“Homosexual practice has existed throughout the evolutionary history of our species, 


whereas the assertion of homosexuality as an identity is located in our particular 
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culture.” We might add here, of course, that different sexualities and gender expressions 
have existed in various culturally-specific forms throughout human history [I will 
mention some shortly]. They have done this, as Roughgarden suggests, without 
necessarily becoming a formal identity, much less a Formal identity people might 
recognise cross-culturally today. So, actually, to say “Il am gay” [not “I do gay” or “I think 
gay” or “I do or think gay sometimes but not others when | do and think not-gay instead” 
is a quite culturally specific thing to want to say [or to be able to conceptualise in that 
way] to begin with. This seems relevant to me in that a lot of the diverse sexual and 
gender identities | see bandied about on social media seem to come overwhelmingly 
From one place: the USA. This cannot be a coincidence. Even as | write this, in Fact, a 21 
year old American describing themselves as “genderfucked, disabled grey-ace puppy” 
with “they/it/she” pronouns has just Followed my [now defunct] Twitter account. Such 
self-description seems very culturally specific to me [not least since | Find it hard to 


interpret, not being American or moving in such culture myself]. 


Genes alone, according to Roughgarden, do not guarantee gayness and, as far as we 
know, they don’t guarantee any other sexuality or gender expression alone either. Its an 
essentialist assumption to even imagine that they do. What we do know, however, is that 
science, part of a hierarchy of knowledge infected with dodgy intellectual and political 
traits and motivations, often seems to despise or deny diversity. It treats it as something 
wrong or deviant that stands in need of a cure. Medicine in particular, charges 
Roughgarden, “pathologizes diversity”. [Roughgarden, from personal experience during 
her own gendered journey, seems to have developed a heathy dislike of the medical 
profession, reserving special ire For “therapists”.] But then the strange thing about 


medicine is that it doesn’t really have an actual definition for what “life” is or For what 
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“disease” is either. So it goes along by arbitrarily defining a “normal” it then uses to 
judge “deviance” where it considers the normal healthy and the deviance not. 
Roughgarden charges that all too often “social values” are “masquerad[ing] as science” 
and suggests that “Normalcy alone, without consideration of pain, should not be used as 
the criterion for determining if someone is diseased, as though one should be Feeling 


pain even when one does not.” 


And it is not as if scientists and others have not had plenty of hints, even from human 
cultures past and present, that people of diverse but entirely normal and healthy 
sexuality and gender expression have both always existed and still do exist today. Joan 
Roughgarden begins that section of her book dealing with “cultural rainbows”, For 
example, with a discussion of “Two-Spirits, Mahu, and Hijras” whilst simultaneously 
bemoaning the fact that academics across many Fields have a disturbingly common and 
annoying habit of ignoring or dismissing a legitimate diversity in their Findings when they 
want to. In this section of her book Roughgarden talks about “places where gender is a 
reflection more of occupation and social space than of body type” and “how in such 
cultures some male-bodied people are effectively women.” This, of course, is to say that 
a combination of social organisation and performance can have gendered consequences 


in a way in which biology, strictly regarded, is largely overlooked as not relevant. 


Such approaches are, thus, strongly oppositional to Western approaches in which, for 
some of those shouting the loudest, “biology” is everything and social organisation or 
performance of gender irrelevant. Particularly interesting here are cultures that do not 
expect bodies to change [surgically, at least] even if gender performances do. A 


phenomenon of much Western transgenderism, for example, is the need to “pass” as 
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what you have come to the conclusion you are and a great many transgender people 
seem to feel this requirement is vitally important in their existence as transgender 
[including some | have discussed this with anecdotally]. Often this may be because there 
is a social penalty to be paid in many places in the West for not passing — anything From 
verbal cruelty to violence — so this desire to pass is, in this sense, understandable. Yet 
there are cultures, however, where gender is seemingly regarded as almost entirely a 
matter of performance in an expected social space - revealing that “passing” is itself 
locked in a cultural matrix of thought rather than an absolute requirement of an 
imagined ‘transgender’ existence. IF one “is” transgender it cannot be as a matter of how 
one looks [isn’t this the gender critical argument about bodies anyway?] as if, if one did 
not look a certain way, one would no longer be transgender at all. It is surely more about 
expressing yourself as free to be “yourself”, albeit within a socially constraining 


environment. This is to say that the emphasis on “passing” in the West is a result of the 


conditions of this cultural matrix and not a necessity of being transgender itself. 


One does not have to travel out of the West to far away lands to experience this, 
however. Roughgarden herself mentions San Francisco, a place she herself settled, as 
somewhere she has since encountered “many expressions of gender and sexuality | 
didn’t know existed.” But such were not the first “differently gendered” persons on that 
continent. The native peoples of what is now called “America” included “two-spirited” 
people amongst their number and some tribes regarded such people very highly since 
they could either play roles in their belief systems or in the ritual lives of the tribe. 
Notably, two-spirited people were sometimes reflective of religious beliefs which 
included two-spirited deities -— meaning that being “two-spirited” transgressed no 


metaphysical or ontological systems of thought simply by existing as such. It is a great 
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help to your existence if what have come to be regarded as the established Facts of your 


culture do not declare you illegitimate in principle. 


Two-spirited people do not pass physically as sexed members of the gender they identify 
with [and neither was it ever expected that they should]. Roughgarden, for example, 
gives the example of the Crow woman [who was physically male] known as Osh-Tisch. 
She had always considered herself Female, despite a male body she never sought to 
change [and would have found it medically difficult to change anyway at the time she 
lived], but wore women’s clothes and did what was considered women’s work in her 
tribal existence. She regarded a Female path as her road and her sexuality was oriented 
towards men. The cultural expression of all this, however, is specific to her cultural 
existence as a native of the Crow tribe which accepted her as a woman, despite obvious 
physical differences, including those we might now call the cis women of the tribe. Two- 
spirited natives of what is now called America need not perform a different gender 
though or, at least, not for the same reasons. Homosexuals could also be considered 
two-spirited in some tribes — such as Hastiin Klah, a Famous two-spirited Navajo who was 
gay but not gender-variant and whom Roughgarden also mentions. Klah was male and 
dressed as a man but did women’s work and helped his mother and sister in the 
performance of such as an equal. Lest you imagine that such examples only go one way, 
however, from male to female, there are also examples of “warrior women” who 
engaged in manly pursuits like Fighting and even sitting in the council of elders. Not all 
tribes had the same approaches to two-spirited people, however, and the point to make 
here is that their integration into their situation was always explicitly cultural. Some 
tribes even had ceremonies by means of which people would be welcomed to the tribe in 


acknowledgement of their two-spirited self-appreciation - a valuable public 
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acknowledgement and acceptance of the same. By Western standards today, “two- 


spirited” could cover transgendered, lesbian or gay without distinction. 


OF course, it may come as a shock to some Westerners who listen to radio phone-ins and 
talk shows which discuss if a woman can have a penis [a real example current as | am 
writing this] that there have been, and continue to be, other cultures which exist, every 
bit as legitimately and naturally as theirs, but in other ways. Take, for example, the 
mahus of Polynesia which over 250 years ago greeted colonial sailors from Europe. To 
the sailors mahus appeared to be young women. The Polynesians themselves, however, 
knew better and could tell a mahu from someone born in a female body since mahus are 
typically born with male bodies but take up a female gender expression which can 
involve dressing like girls and women, doing women’s work, being employed in women’s 
jobs, and walking like, and holding the posture of, women. They also live and exist in 
women’s social space. Roughgarden describes them as presenting an “effeminate” 


presentation of themselves to others. 


An interesting thing here is that mahus “are identified by their gender inclination as 
children” and so “before the awakening of sexual desires of any type.” Mahus are likely 
to develop sexual inclinations towards men but this is not enough, in itself, to make one 
a mahu. One fact, however, is that mahus do not consort with other mahus. Being a 
mahu is also something one can give up so that one, for instance, reverts to being a male 
who may have a wife and Father children. Being a mahu leads to you being perceived as 
sexually available to men, however, and they are often known publicly For gaudy Flirting 
and seeking the attention of men — with the unfortunate consequence that they can 


sometimes be the target of drunken male harassment or violence. Mahus, unlike some 
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two-spirits, have no access to power through their social status and have a relatively low 
status in society overall - and neither are they associated with any cultic religious 
activities or religious roles. Mahu itself means “half-man, half-woman” and delineates 
“someone who's both”. Recent anthropological research has also shown that the 
category includes masculine women as well as effeminate boys and men with what 
makes someone a mahu to the native Polynesians being coded by style of dress, kinds of 
work undertaken by the relative genders, etc. Local Polynesians regard being mahu as a 
natural way to be, a Further quite normal gendered existence. It is this gendered 
existence in fact - as opposed to sexual orientation — which is the distinguishing Factor 
of the mahu. Its no surprise this outraged colonial paragons of moral virtue once the 
European colonists returned home with tales of sexually available men acting as women. 
Roughgarden explains the Polynesian understanding of gendered existence in the 


Following way: 


“Gender identity is more important to mahu status than is sexual orientation. In fact, the 
sexuality of mahu varies. One study reported that male-bodied mahu usually had sex with 
men, especially young men, yet several had also had long-term relationships with women 
and were fathers, and still others were celibate. Female-bodied mahu usually had women as 
lovers, but many had had male lovers at some time, and others were celibate... Polynesians 
conceptualize people as being ‘mixtures’ of male and female ingredients. People differ from 
one another by having different ratios of male to female. The mixture of a male-bodied 
mahu consists of more femaleness than maleness in a male body, and vice versa for a 
female-bodied mahu. A male-bodied mahu who is attracted to males represents the 
attraction of the mahu’s female ingredients to a male. Thus an elemental sexual binary is 


affirmed, but bodies are allowed to express different combinations.” 
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An interesting development on top of this understanding of a “yin-yang” type 
understanding of a sex binary, in this case in Tahiti, part of southern Polynesia, is the 
emergence of a more modern phenomenon, a more Western-style transgender person 
referred to there as a “raerae” or a “travesti”. Interestingly, Roughgarden reports there 
has been cultural pushback against these, at first male-bodied, people who will often 
take hormones and go in for sex reassignment surgery but who also dress in a more 
Western way in what is described as an “idealized white femininity”. Roughgarden’s 
suggestion is that they are seen as inauthentic interlopers choosing an expression of 
identity Foreign to their location — unlike the mahus who “have always been that way”. It 
would seem that in this place, with a pre-existing culture and tradition of genders 
besides male and female, new expressions of the same labelled “transgender” are seen 
as culturally other too - even as mahus are entirely accepted as their own cultural 


phenomenon. 


A Further similar phenomenon is that of the hijra in India. Due to India’s huge population, 
the overall number of hijras is much greater as a single figure even though, as a 
percentage, it is similar to other comparable phenomena elsewhere. The hijra, however, 
is Someone who is both a member of a religious sect [community] whilst also being part 
of the caste system in India. More especially in former times, before the infiltration of 
the West into Indian society, hijras had religious roles —- such as performing celebrations 
at the birth of a male child or at weddings and sharing the blessings of Mata, the Indian 
goddess to which the religious aspect of their lives is oriented. Hijras are male to female 
transgendered people who, in order to become a full hijra, are required to undergo 
ceremonial surgery within the hijra community to remove the penis and testicles [called 


“nirvan’], a service that has been performed for them by skilled people for many years. 
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Hijras, in Fact, are quite organised with “seven named houses” for all hijras across India. 
One must apply to become a hijra and each candidacy is weighed individually with Formal 
permission to become a hijra being required. Hijra candidates, called “chela”, are 
sponsored and apprenticed to a guru with whom they may live in commune. Joan 


Roughgarden describes the hijra’s appearance in the Following way: 


“Hijra appearance ranges from passing as a non-hijra woman to mixed- gender appearance 
with gaudy clothes and a deep, booming voice. Hijras generally wear women’s clothes, 
including a bra and jewellery, and have long hair in a woman’s style. They pluck their facial 
hair to attain a smooth face. Hijras walk, sit, and stand as women do, and carry pots on 
their hips, which men don't. Hijras take women’s names, and use feminine language, 
including feminine expressions and intonations. They request women’s seating in public 
accommodations and sometimes demand to be counted as women in the national census. 
Hijras may also exaggerate feminine dress and mannerisms to the point of caricature, use 
unfeminine coarse and abusive speech and gestures, and smoke cigarettes, which is 


normally a male ‘privilege’.” 


Unlike both two-spirits and mahus, hijra [who are essentially a self-selecting community 
set apart From wider society] are not accepted as women by non-hijra women and are 
generally marginalised in Indian society as they are generally from the lower or 
untouchable Indian castes. They are, thus, functionally forced to exist as a third gender 
outside of the male-female binary. They have a somewhat tenuous, liminal life on the 
margins as a result, at once welcome for the performance of traditional religious duties 
but also scorned and looked down upon in other social situations. At once the means of 


a blessing, they can also be a curse as if when a hijra may expose themselves revealing 
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their surgically altered genitals that are now intermediate between that of a male anda 
Female. There are many stories of hijra who meet a bad end due to their exposed social 
situation and in more recent times their increasing reliance on sex work has exposed 
them to more danger accordingly. Those who become hijras tend to stick together and 
look out for each other as a result. In addition, those who want to become hijras are not 
always accepted by their families because of this Fact and this can result in harrowing 
tales of being thrown out or disowned. It is not then that hijras want to be a third gender 
but they end up being so by default as a result of the inability of Indian society to accept 
them as women -— even though this is probably what most hijra women would actually 
want. Hijra itself, in Fact, is often translated into English as “not man, not woman” 
although another popular translation is “eunuch” instead. Hijras are not the only “trans” 
people known in India, however. In southern India “jogappas” are a similar phenomenon 
to hijras whereas in northern India hijras co-exist with “jankhas, kothi, or zenanas” who 
can exist on a spectrum From male-bodied men who dress as women on a regular basis 
[perhaps as a precursor to wanting to become hijras] to others who might have a wife 
and children but also male lovers. The thing to note here is that they are all culturally 
Indian where the phenomenon of “transgender” or even “being gay” is regarded as a 


Western and thus imported idea. 


We move now from India to Indonesia where the word “tomboi” is used to refer to “a 
Female acting in the manner of men”. A Western anthropologist, Evelyn Blackwood, who 
had a relationship with a tomboi in Sumatra, informed by her own Western blinkers, at 
First imagined that a tomboi was, in fact, a “butch lesbian” but eventually she had to 
come to the conclusion that tombois were not Indonesian butch lesbians, they were 


men. Joan Roughgarden consequently reports that: 
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“Tombois pride themselves on doing things like a man: they play koa (a poker-like card 
game), smoke, go out alone at night, drive motorcycles with their partner in back, and move 
in and out of their partners’ houses. Their partners are women no different from others, and 


these women sometimes leave them to take up with a non-tomboi man.” 


Another anthropologist, Saskia Wieringa, studied women’s communities on Java in 
Indonesia and found a well-developed “butch/femme” culture which, to her taste as a 
Westernised Dutch woman, seemed a bit old fashioned. But the Javanese women had 
very certain ideas about how they expected the other in such relationships to behave 


and, For example, she reports that: 


“The Jakarta butches voiced their astonishment at my preference for reciprocity. ‘Isn’t that 
confusing?’ Butches were expected to have a decent job, not only to survive but to provide 
for their girlfriends, and were subject to a dress code—pants, shirts, and underwear bought 
in men’s clothing stores, bandages to flatten the breasts, and a performance style—a little 
swagger, head up defiantly, and cigarette in hand, plus gendered language. Femmes passed 
as ordinary women, though they often dressed exaggeratedly, with ribbons, frills, heavy 
makeup, and high heels. Femmes worked as secretaries, and some were in sex work as well.” 
Wieringa reports that she had gone there Full of Western feminist notions about gender 


roles being “derived from heteropatriarchy” but, in contrast: 


“When the Java butches were asked why they were not proud of their women’s bodies, they 


answered that their bodies did not matter much to them. They wanted to love women and 


noticed that persons with male bodies had much less trouble finding women partners. But 
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however much the butches conformed to male gender behavior, they didn’t define 


themselves as male; at times they defined themselves as a third sex.” 


Overall, Roughgarden reports of the two lesbian communities she mentions that 
“gender expression in these two lesbian communities in Indonesia doesn’t seem to 
coalesce around a single androgynous center, but divides into trans man and femme 
poles in Sumatra, and into butch and femme poles in Java.” Her comment on this is that 
Female-bodied people in other parts of the world who engage in practices which throw 
off their Femininity in order to take up male roles risk putting the noses of Western 
Feminist women who regard such ideas as copycatting men in order to succeed in life 
[not to mention from straight people in general] out of joint. Roughgarden notes that 
such people could choose some kind of third way in order not to be seen as taking on a 
stereotyped masculinity but they don’t. They thus exhibit their own form of gendered 
integrity - complete with its own cultural expression — and thus strike a blow for 


“masculine women”. 


From Indonesia we move to Mexico and its capital, Mexico City, where we find the 
vestida. Vestidas begin as feminized, gay young boys, often feminized gay young boys 
who have been run out of their homes for this reason alone because their nature has 
begun to show itself in how they dress and behave making it difficult to hide anymore. 
This includes wearing makeup and women’s clothes, growing long hair, which is then 
perhaps also dyed, as well as long nails too. In this respect, Joan Roughgarden shares the 
story of one transgender woman called Marta and | want to share it here too for its 


candidness and its honesty when set against imagined mainstream Western values: 
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“Marta, another transgender woman, recalls, ‘I liked dolls, | adored them. For the Holy 
Kings’ night, they gave me a present, a car or a truck. And then ! would play with my cars for 
a while. But | was more interested in my little sister’s dolls. | played with them, | asked her 
to let me borrow them. And | went off to play with the neighbor girls.’ She continues, ‘Il was 
fascinated by grown-up men in the bathroom.... And! don’t regret it, | like it... . | was six. 
A neighbor... talked to me, he seduced me with ice-cream... and! was delighted. ... He 
went to his bed and started to undress... . | was tempted, so | got close out of curiosity to 
touch. ... And then it continued, he kept on giving me ice cream... and | continued to be his 
lover until 1 was nine... . For sex | was wide awake from an early age.’ How did this come to 
be? ‘I think | was born like that. ... 1 said that to the doctor who treated me, who injected 
male hormones into me... . Since | was six or five years old, | was attracted to men. And 
that’s not something you do if you don't like it.’ The doctor’s treatment made Marta’s legs 
become hairy. Marta was teased at school for having long eyelashes and was expelled at 
age twelve in spite of good marks. Then she was beaten by her parents and driven from her 


home.” 


Marta then met other vestidas and her story continues: 
“| thought they were women, but somebody told me no, they are men dressed like women. | 
didn’t believe it, but | said if they are men | can join them, | want to be like that. | want to 
look like a woman. So | got to know them, and they supported me. Mema [a person who 
runs a sanctuary for vestida sex workers] helped me, thank God he helped me. And he 
bought me shoes, and clothes. | started to make myself up like a woman, in his hairdressing 
parlour. | made up my eyelashes, | painted my nails. | let them grow.’ At fourteen, Marta was 


introduced to making money from sex, which until then had been freely given. ‘There comes 
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a moment when you have to decide for yourself. And I felt locked in by men’s clothes; there 
came a moment when |! said ‘away, away all men’s clothes. | don’t want it anymore.’ And | 
put on women’s clothes. | felt like Cinderella, | shed the old clothes and put on the new 
ones. What | wanted to be.’ Marta [also] wants to change sex surgically. ‘When | pee, | say 
Ai, this penis isn’t mine’... and! would like... to cut it off.’ Still Marta says, ‘I have a lot of 
pride. I’m homosexual. I’m homosexual, but | have come close to a woman. | mean 
physically, with everything, with my face and my body. | am a woman, isn’t that so? That 
doesn’t mean that in order to be a woman, | stop being a homosexual . . . inside myself I’m 
proud that | as a homosexual have managed to look like a woman. And that people can see 
that a gay can get where he wants to. Because | have heard that many homosexuals have 
been important people through history, isn’t it true? Like writers, painters, a lot of things, 


mn 


and in the whole world. So one can feel pride. 


Vestidas, as can be seen from this remarkable first person testimony, are homosexual 
sex workers who have a strong affinity to Feminine presentation. Indeed, Roughgarden 
describes them as “nearly synonymous” in this Mexican milieu. As they are described by 
those who have made them subjects of study, they are young people almost uniformly 
bullied at school and often thrown out of their homes for their emerging sexuality 
merged with feminine appearance. Roughgarden in fact takes to task the Swedish 
academic, Annick Prieur, from whom she gets her research about Marta and other 
vestidas since she imposes some Fairly Fundamental and sweeping commentary on her 
work, for example, in the case of Marta’s, I'm sure to a middle class academic’s ears, 
shocking testimony of early sexuality and sexual interest in life. Roughgarden chides 
Prieur because, rather than listening to what Marta says for herself, she wants to impose 


Western academic categories of thought upon her as “explanation” of her behaviour and 
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choices [whilst being totally deaf to Marta’s own explanation]. Roughgarden, 
transgender herself and who hints throughout her book that more than one therapist 
likely ignored her own explanations of herself for abstract theories, is not impressed 
with the way Prieur basically turns a person explaining their life into an object for 
academic explanation instead. Why, she wonders, must people like this ignore primary 
narratives and substitute their own views for them? Roughgarden gives the sense that 
the social scientist Prieur - who comments on Marta’s overtly sexualised appearance 
aimed to appeal to men - looks down on Marta and makes her a puppet of forces she 
doesn’t control, a person without agency or power of decision herself. And she doesn’t 
like it. In short, Roughgarden wonders what a “Scandinavian academic’s middle-class 


standard of Femininity” is actually good For. 


Prieur also criticises the way vestidas look, suggesting they dress for “Fuckability” [but 
then what sex worker of any gender or orientation does not?]. Another vestida, however, 
points out that she Felt more Feminine when receiving affirmation For her looks — hardly 
a motivation solely attributable to vestidas. Who, of any of us, would not like attention 
on our own terms and to be loved? In another exchange a vestida points out that she has 
bigger boobs than the academic Prieur — at which point Prieur defends herself by saying 
that hers are “natural” and has to admit that vestidas work hard on their appearance 
which is, after all, their means of survival. An interesting comment and concession of 
Prieur’s here is that “The question is not whether the Femininity is genuine or False, but 
whether it works. And indeed it does.” Meanwhile, in her own commentary on all this, 
Roughgarden brings up the issue of “choice” as important For it seems as if academics 
like Prieur make of phenomena like vestidas those who have “chosen” a lifestyle rather 


than there being any truth to “a biological account” of their origins. Prieur, in her report 
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on her research, does in Fact say that “Transexuals... may be the only persons in the 
world who actually have chosen their sex” but Roughgarden retorts that “Transgendered 
people don’t choose their sex, or gender, any more or less than non-transgendered 
people do.” [Note that this is not to say that cis people don’t choose either — it is to 
equate them as equally choosers or non-choosers.] Surely, for no one, does a random 
idea, plucked from the ether, come out of nowhere. We are each in receipt of biological 
and cultural circumstances to which responses made out of possibilities occur. So why 
has someone like Marta — with such young experience of sex and gender proclivities and 
dispositions - “chosen” what they are anymore than Prieur or Roughgarden — or me or 


you? 


The last cultural example Roughgarden gives in her book is the guevedoche of the 
Dominican Republic. Guevedoche literally means “penis at twelve” and the term refers to 
intersex people who formed a cluster of people in three villages of the Dominican 
Republic [before Western medical interventions came and disrupted them]. They are 
intersex people usually raised as girls but who mature into those who can make sperm 
and become biologically male. Biologically, Roughgarden describes them as: “born with 
unfused, labia-like scrotal tissues, an absent or clitoris-like penis, and undescended 
testes. Some guevedoche are identified as such as birth, others are classified as female, 
but in either case they are raised as girls, not boys. Until age twelve or so. Then the voice 
deepens, the muscles develop, testes descend, the phallus grows, erections occur, and 


semen with sperm is produced that is vented below the phallus.” 


We can see, then, that the name “guevedoche” signals the change when a person raised 


[and perhaps assumed] to be a girl goes on to develop masculine biology. In terms of 
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their study [which | know sounds scientific and cold but that’s what scientists do], 


Roughgarden reports that: 


“OF the eighteen subjects on whom the anthropologist Gilbert Herdt gathered data, two 
had died, one lived as an asexual hermit, one continued to live as a woman and was 
married to a man, one had an ambiguous gender identity—dressing as a woman but 
considering himself to be male—and thirteen had transitioned to male. Most of these 
thirteen married women and took male occupations as Farmers and woods- men, while 
their wives were homemakers or gardeners. Thus a large Fraction, thirteen out of 
eighteen, did transition From Female to male. The transitions occurred between the ages 
of Fourteen and twenty-four, with an average age of sixteen (not twelve, as the name 


guevedoche implies), some time after puberty’s testosterone splurge.” 


No research was ever done with the guevedoche themselves and so there is no 
testimonial data available as in the case of Marta the vestida. So we have no idea of how 
the guevedoche thought about themselves even though we do know that they were 
Fully integrated as normal and natural children of the villages in which they lived. 
Roughgarden notes that the name “guevedoche” serves as a placeholder gender for 
certain children waiting to mature at a later date and that the villagers themselves still 
“only see two sexes” plus this third category for those prior to achieving an age of 
Further maturity. Unfortunately, the whole situation came to an end when some doctors 
turned up and told the villagers that these children were really boys “and shouldn’t be 
raised as girls at all”. They gave them technology which enabled them to distinguish a 
guevedoche from a girl at birth and after that the social category of guevedoche became 


extinct since they were then all just raised as boys from the start. As an aside, 
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Roughgarden notes there are other places where clusters of intersex people exist, for 
example, in New Guinea - although their existence is always threatened by a medical 


insistence on a sex binary. 


What Joan Roughgarden shows us in her book, then, is that what is imagined by some as 
a straightforward, incontrovertible binary is, in Fact, far from that, both in terms of 
individual human biology and in terms of culture’s predisposition to its own Forms of sex 
and gender expression. Note that all of the cultural examples above are separate and 
not examples of “the same thing” but in different places. The point | would make most 
strongly there is that they all developed culturally in place, on their own terms and 
according to their own understandings. In distinction to Roughgarden, | would not label 
any of them as straightforwardly “transgender” myself since transgender is itself a 
cultural term derived from the Western biological and intellectual tradition. IF someone, 
like Roughgarden herself, describes herself as “transgender” it is a culturally relevant 
self-description that cannot just become the catch all term in a staggering example of 
cultural imperialism. Two-spirits are two-spirits, mahus are mahus, hijras are hijras. 
Likewise, transgender people are transgender people. And with that we move beyond 
Joan Roughgarden’s work and ask after what it, when allied with George Orwell’s 
Nineteen-Eighty-Four and the scholarship of Michel Foucault and Judith Butler, all 
amounts to in my context here of “revolt”. 

It may not have totally passed you by that we live, at least here in the affluent and 
powerful West, now also called the Global North, in a time of sex and gender turmoil. 
There is argument, and sometimes political and legal action, taking place over how 


people refer to themselves and perform their lives in the context of sex and gender 
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activity and expression. This is not a trivial matter For, in Fact [besides the many lives it 
harms or otherwise affects], it cuts to the very heart of the organisation and 
understanding of civilization - if by the term “civilization” we mean the organisation of 
people who live in close proximity to one another in variously connected communities 
and societies. In recent centuries, in this context, diverse sexualities and gender 
expressions [homosexuality and transgenderism are obvious examples here] have been 
exposed to the light [but not to reality for, as shown, it is my Firm belief that they, or 
culturally diverse similar phenomena, have always quite naturally existed as expressions 
of a nature that exists in whatever way it is possible to do so] in ways not always, or even 
usually, emancipatory. Diverse sexualities and gender expressions are more often than 
not, as we have seen above, either criminalised, pathologized as “deviant” or issues of 
mental ill health, or both. Both sex and gender, as intellectual historians such as Michel 
Foucault and Judith Butler have demonstrated, have been subject to, and, in some 
senses, formulated by, authoritarian epistemologies of control which seek to dictate 
terms in order to politically coerce what is and is not allowed to exist or take place. This 
has the obvious corollary of sex and gender-based oppressions stemming from 


patriarchal power operating according to a dynamic of domination and subordination. 


An anarchist must respond to this. An anarchist must think differently. An anarchist, | 
would argue, must in fact enter the fray and seek to define what an anarchist and 
emancipatory ethic of sex and gender might be [by living it out] as the matter of an 
insurrection against coerced normality. This is what will be going on below in what | have 
decided to term an expression of “anarchasexuality”. The text below, however, will not 
then be a dogma and it will inevitably be subject both to change and to being surpassed 


as imagined new and better formulations emerge in interaction with others. What my 
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Following thoughts then hope to be is an always preliminary attempt to bring 
understanding, clarity and proposed anarchist virtues and values to a contested area of 
life whilst utilising an avowedly anarchist hermeneutic to do so. All that said, therefore: 
What is ANARCHASEXUALITY in a context of revolt against the mainstream thinking of 


the West dominated, as it is, by patriarchal, heteronormative dimorphism [PHND]? 


Itis not less than: 


1. The belief that sexuality and gender: 

a. need not be fixed or stable; 

b. manifests with more or less fixity and stability in differing people; 

c. can, in some cases, be perceived as a choice; 

d. is performatively reinforced and so is neither merely “genetic” or “biological” nor 
entirely “voluntary” or “environmental” and so is a coalition of biology and 
environmentally-conditioned behaviour, proclivity and disposition, choice and not choice; 
e. is something that people can accept or reject as a matter of agency and affirmation; 


fF. is in all cases subject to social, cultural and epistemological coercion and constraint. 


2. The anarchasexual is one who “sees through” the fictions of imposed sexualities and 
genders and regards such things as impositions of power/knowledge — especially in the 
case of its most obvious example, a heterosexual understanding of sex based on a sex 
binary imposed as a controlling and patriarchally-policed normativity. This is to say that 
sex, gender and sexuality types are all regarded by the anarchasexual as FICTIVELY REAL 
and so as voluntary human categories of thought rather than as nature’s own blueprints. 


For the anarchasexual, nature has no blueprints; it is a what can happen that will happen, 
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a diversity engine, and therefore does not invite either moral or normative judgments as 


such, politics and culture notwithstanding. 


3. Anarchasexuality recognises the reality of physical bodies of diverse kinds, each with 
their own physical possibilities and impossibilities [including especially intersex bodies]. 
Anarchasexuality, however, seeks not to unduly pathologise bodies nor to force them 
into a dimorphic frame of reference or to praise some to the shame of others. IF a bodily 
Form [for example, at birth] is neither a medical danger nor causing the person with that 
body any pain then it should not be unduly interfered with by authoritarian third parties 
working From arbitrary normativities - aside from that person’s own personal choice to 


change [not correct] it [perhaps in later life]. 


4. Anarchasexuality regards the purpose of sexuality as for pleasure as much as, if not 
more than, for reproductive purposes. Certainly, it in no way ever restricts sex to 
reproduction [as nature does not either] and sees the production of bodily pleasure as 
an entirely worthwhile human pursuit, one of pleasure creativity, care of the self and 


care of each other. 


5. Anarchasexuality, in a current mode of political and social existence, looks forward to 
a time when gender expression of any kind by any person is politically and socially more 
uncontroversial, a matter of personal Formation, self care and health [i.e. wholeness], 
and stands for such an opinion in the present. However, it also does this without ignoring 
that sexuality and gender are sometimes things which thrive on pushing boundaries and 


so require resistance to push back against, as a yang to normativity’s yin. Ethical 
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transgression of norms is therefore not to be regarded as a sin whilst control of 


sexuality and gender by retrograde political Forces is always to be resisted. 


6. Anarchasexuality recognises a wide spectrum of sexual tastes and proclivities and 
multiple ways for human beings to create forms of physical pleasure between 
themselves consensually or whilst otherwise at play. Aside from the stipulation that they 
are desired by all participants involved in them as a matter of educated agency, it 
refuses to pass any judgment on such sexual expression or define any sort of “normal” in 
order to exclude some form of expression or other from a wholly imaginary idea of 
“acceptability” or “normality”. Vital to this effort is early and consistent sexual 


education, since agency is the more real and meaningful the more educated it becomes. 


7. The anarchasexual is not ashamed of either sex or the body and sees no issue, For 
example, with something like public nudity. Sexual and body shaming, and harassment of 


people on such a basis, should become things of a restrictive and hypocritical past. 


8. Anarchasexuality is not based on the idea that gender, where it is acknowledged as a 
separate category of thought to biological sex [as it should be], is something which 
either simply does or must Follow biological body type. Anarchasexuality Fully recognises 
the reality of “feminine males” or “masculine females”, for example, as evident in the 
biological world and sees no reason to restrict such designations to animals as if human 
beings were not themselves part of the great chain of life. It should, in this case, then go 
without saying that anarchasexuality has no issue with transsexuality or transgender 


[and non-binary and genderfluid] people [whatever their other cultural designation] and 
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sees them as a natural and valuable part of the human community in all cases, part of a 


manifestly evident natural human diversity of existence and expression. 


9. Anarchasexuality believes in evolution in multiple Facets and so in the usefulness and 
necessity of biological, social and cultural DIVERSITY. Everyone need not be the same 
and, in fact, it will be better for us all in the long run if we are not. Diversity helps 


everyone and should be cherished and protected as valuable in itself. 


10. The anarchasexual is one who believes that social problems of appropriate spaces For 
different kinds of people are things that people should be able to peacefully work out 
For themselves without needing to demonise or attack those of differing sex or gender 
expression since people, however they describe themselves or appear, are, in any way 
you can name, more Fundamentally the same than they are different. Human beings, in 
Fact, are a sexual and gender diversity of the same thing and this is too often Forgotten 
or ignored. So, we should all be able to take a shit without getting in each others’ faces 
since basic privacy has been a thing people have so far managed to grant to each other 


for thousands of years. 


11. Anarchasexuality is the belief that human beings are sexualised beings but not that 
human beings must be compulsorily, arbitrarily or authoritatively sexualised nor that 
each person articulates sexuality in either the same way or to the same degree. 
[Asexualities are, thus, also both evident and legitimate.] Fundamentally, anarchasexuals 
believe in an egoistic Freedom for people to define their own sexual and gendered path 


and regard Self ID as necessary to achieve this in a social and political context. 
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12. Anarchasexuality recognises that the ability to openly embrace yourself as a sexual 
[or asexual] and gendered [or agendered] human being entails immeasurable health 
benefits in terms of authenticity towards oneself and so personal psychology. As such, it 
always aims to support and encourage people [including in terms of medical and health 
care] to Find the sex and gender expressions which promote their own self-actualisation 
and full bodily and psychological health within a community situation which is usually 


both necessary and desirable. 


13. Anarchasexuality is, in the final analysis, sexual revolt against the imposition of sex 
and gender oppression From within an anarchafeminist understanding of the world that 
seeks to neutralise and decentralise patriarchal power and its effects, whatever their 
source. It is accepting of sexuality and gender expressions people may want to use to 
describe themselves but insists that all such terms and terminologies are human 
inventions that describe rather than necessarily explain human existences in sexed and 
gendered ways. This is to say that the anarchasexual regards human language and 
thought as fictive and descriptive rather than as a tool of domination or inscription of 
reality and seeks to use such things to emancipate and innervate human lives rather than 
to oppress or coerce them. Therefore, the anarchasexual conclusion must that be that so 
long as sex or gender is classified as normatively binary in human thought [in PHND 
terms] then women [of all kinds], those who may be described as “not-men”, and those 
of diverse sexualities will always be subservient to heterosexual, cis-gendered men as 
those imagined at the apex of an imaginary sexed and gendered hierarchy. A revolt 
against the imagined normative categories of gender and sexual expression is therefore 
seen as vital to the destruction of such patriarchal power and the increase of individually 


sexed and gendered freedom. 
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Terminology, it must be conceded, matters here though — as does what, for example, a 
Western person understands by saying that they “are” gay or transgender. Words exist in 
very specific cultural contexts in order to say not universal things but contextually 
specific things [just ask Ingsoc!]. As we saw in Roughgarden’s example of the Polynesian 
mahus, a transgender person [known locally as a travesti] is not conceived of there as 
the same thing as a mahu at all. Westerners should not then assume the terms “gay” or 
“trans” are universal terms nor should they attempt to impose them as such. A further 
faux pas would be to imagine that other cultures think of either sex or gender as 
something they “are” in the same way that a Westerner might. Every cultural expression 
of sex and gender comes in its own cultural package with its own expectations and lack 
of expectations. [Not all those mentioned above required surgeries or relied on 
“passing”, For example.] This is always exactly how it should be, as it develops, 
uncoerced. There is not a right way to understand any of this unless this is also a fictive 


and enculturated way. 


But what does all this “anarchasexuality” then mean? It means that the revolt 
encouraged here as an example is the revolt of GENDER NIHILISM. What is GENDER 
NIHILISM? It is the will to no longer be classified and categorised by a hierarchical 
system. It is the will to build networked human relationships on your own self- 
determined terms. It is honest free connection rather than imposed and coerced 
division. It is my body on my terms and sex with who | like, when | like, for what reasons | 
like. It is an end to body shaming, to gender shaming and to sexuality shaming. It is 
authenticity to self as the only honest and realistic basis for human community or 


relationship. It is what Michel Foucault was getting at in 1980 when he wrote an 
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introduction to Herculine Barbin: Being The Recently Discovered Memoirs of A Nineteenth- 


Century French Hermaphrodite and opened by saying: 


“Do we truly need a true sex? With a persistence that borders on stubbornness, modern 
Western societies have answered in the affirmative. They have obstinately brought into 
play this question of a ‘true sex’ in an order of things where one might have imagined that 


all that counted was the reality of the body and the intensity of its pleasures.” 


In writing this in the middle of that period which took up his writing about the history of 
sexuality Foucault both demonstrated that the idea of a “true sex” is a Fiction people 
choose to believe in, and so impose on others in general, but also that it is entirely 
possible to live as a sexed and gendered being without ever at all believing in such a 
thing. Its a bit like God, in Fact; for a long time people might have believed in God and 
thought it was impossible to live otherwise. But guess what? You CAN stop believing in 
God and life still goes on, if in a slightly different way. What was thought impossible to 
live without is not impossible to live without at all. All sexes, genders and sexualities — 
every single one, whatever you call it and wherever it has manifested - are like gods, like 
Stirnerite spooks, made sacred and venerated. In order to feel their “reality” as much as 
we possibly can we identify with them so completely that we become them and they 
become us. We [as Westerners] invent a spook called “identity”, a fictional substance of 
“who we are”. Sexes and genders and sexualities are now part of this identity essence, 
this metaphysics of substance, that doesn’t really exist for we are just bodies, physical 
individualities that each developed From one cell with two nuclei, one from our mother 
and one from our father. An individual biological journey brought us to birth with a 


particular body but that “brute Fact” tells us nothing about what our sexuality should be, 
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how we should act, what we should look like or how human relationships should be 
organised. To say otherwise is simply to impose choices you haven’t got the courage to 
say you want to force people to take up. Human beings, having been born, are in a world 
of possibility gender critical bigots and other authoritarians don’t want you to know 


about. There is no given except the Fact that you exist. As what and how is up to you. 


Reading further into Foucault’s genealogical introduction to Herculine Barbin drops 


more truth bombs. For example, consider the following: 


“Biological theories of sexuality, juridical conceptions of the individual, forms of 
administrative control in modern nations, led little by little to rejecting the idea of a mixture 
of the two sexes in a single body, and consequently to limiting the free choice of 
indeterminate individuals. Henceforth, everybody was to have one and only one sex. 
Everybody was to have his or her primary, profound, determined and determining sexual 
identity; as for the elements of the other sex that might appear, they could only be 
accidental, superficial, or even quite simply illusory. From the medical point of view, this 
meant that when confronted with a hermaphrodite, the doctor was no longer concerned 
with recognizing the presence of the two sexes, juxtaposed or intermingled, or with 
knowing which of the two prevailed over the other, but rather with deciphering the true sex 
that was hidden beneath ambiguous appearances. He had, as it were, to strip the body of 
its anatomical deceptions and discover the one true sex behind organs that might have put 
on the forms of the opposite sex. For someone who knew how to observe and to conduct an 
examination, these mixtures of sex were no more than disguises of nature: hermaphrodites 


were always ‘pseudo-hermaphrodites.’ Such, at least, was the thesis that tended to gain 
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credence in the eighteenth century, through a certain number of important and 


passionately argued cases. 


From the legal point of view, this obviously implied the disappearance of free choice. It was 
no longer up to the individual to decide which sex he wished to belong to, juridically or 
socially. Rather, it was up to the expert to say which sex nature had chosen for him and to 
which society must consequently ask him to adhere. The law, if it was necessary to appeal 
to it (as when, for example, someone was suspected of not living under his true sex or of 
having improperly married), had to establish or re-establish the legitimacy of a sexual 
constitution that had not been sufficiently well recognized. But if nature, through its 
fantasies or accidents, might ‘deceive’ the observer and hide the true sex for a time, 
individuals might also very well be suspected of dissembling their inmost knowledge of 
their true sex and of profiting from certain anatomical oddities in order to make use of their 
bodies as if they belonged to the other sex. In short, the phantasmagorias of nature might 
be of service to licentious behavior, hence the moral interest that inhered in the medical 


diagnosis of the true sex.” 


Here is a tale of authorities medical, legal and governmental who demand the right TO 
TELL YOU WHAT YOU ARE, to propagate a system for knowing who you are, to impose it 
on you, just like Ingsoc imposed things on Oceania, and to leave you with no room to say 
that something else, something individual, something personal, something | am because 
it is how | choose to live out my life, is true. So this is exactly an example of the kind of 
thing that we must revolt against, something requiring intellectual and political revolt in 
the cause of our own authentic lives of good faith towards ourselves and others, that | 


was talking about way back at the beginning of this chapter. We must revolt against 
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Fictions imposed and insist on the right — which can only be won by our fighting for it - to 
OUR OWN FICTIONS OF SELF. We must revolt against the idea of a “Fixed identity” based 
ona metaphysics of substance that is believing in spooks and idealistic illusions as if they 
were the core of our very being. We must revolt against the idea that any “genuine 
sexual identity” exists - perhaps even the one we willingly create and affirm in the living 
of lives and our relationships to and with other people uncoerced by authoritarian 
others. We must live in what Foucault refers to as “the happy limbo of non-identity”, 
unconcerned by labels and unpossessed by non-existent spiritual substances. Sex and 
gender have no reality except what we give them. They are just words, languages, 


behaviour and relationships — and fictions of and about these things. Revolt! 


There are those who desperately want that sexuality and gender not be a choice. They 
see dangers and traps in it. But part of me says MAKE EVERYTHING A CHOICE — AND LET 
PEOPLE CHOOSE EVERYTHING, EVEN THEIR BODIES! We let people, in the main, choose, 
or choose to affirm or change, their names, the very marker of personal identity. In Fact, 
where names are assigned or insisted upon we spot the bully and the authoritarian 
coercing a human being who should be free to name themselves. So why not their 
sexuality? Why not their gender performance? Why not their body or how they find 
pleasure with their body? What is so special and different about these things that they 
cannot be taken up and used as human beings see fit? Nothing is. And that’s all she 
wrote save to say that, having uncovered the heist that is sexuality and gender, we must 
now turn to look into myths more generally. Our revolt against imposed fictions 
specifically must become a revolt against [or is that of?] Fiction generally. We turn to 


look at the human intellectual world, a world based on values embodied in MYTHOLOGY. 
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4. Mythologies 


This is a chapter about philosophy and, more especially, | expect it to be a chapter about 
epistemology, the study of knowing and how we can be said to know, and lots of things 
that Follow on from that like “objectivity”, “reality”, “being” and “truth”. The main 
philosopher | am planning to follow along in this chapter, a Few possible Nietzschean 
twists and turns aside [and recalling my “first thoughts” chapters], is the American 
pragmatist philosopher of largely the 20th century [he died in 2007], Richard Rorty. Now 
Rorty was a philosopher brought up in the analytic philosophical tradition, customarily 
described as more prevalent in the English-speaking world, and which likes to talk about 
what we know, a reality it imagines we can talk meaningfully about, and a truth about it 
that it thinks philosophy can cause us to deserve. It is often contrasted with a European 
“continental philosophy” which is more about interpretation, hermeneutics and the 
involvement of the human subject. The thing about Rorty, although this is not why | have 
chosen him to be my main guide in this chapter, is that he used his analytic philosophical 
training in order to come to often continental philosophical conclusions. Certainly, in his 
career he could be Found exegeting and extrapolating from the thoughts of continental 
philosophers as much as from analytic ones — and perhaps more than some analytic 
colleagues would have liked. Although Rorty was definitely a philosopher, For the last 25 
years of his life he moved over into departments of comparative literature and out of 
philosophy departments in order to give himself more room to breathe. Academic 
philosophers, especially analytic ones, have certain ideas about what philosophers 
should be doing and that was never a game Rorty’s attitude towards philosophy was 
ever going to allow him to play. And so he Found his own space where he could say his 


own things in his own unique way. 
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| have, in Fact, chosen Rorty to guide us in this chapter not because | think he is 
philosophically right [which should by now seem a naive question anyway and hopefully 
will after you've read this chapter if not] — although | often Find his approaches and ways 
of dealing with philosophical questions appealing — but because, and here you may think 
me a bit strange, he tells such good stories. It is almost as if -—1 say “almost” as if - what 
“the truth” was didn’t really matter because you just want Rorty’s stories to be true. IF 
you read many Rorty essays about what often can be fairly technical and abstract 
subjects you become beguiled by the fact that he likes to fabricate these charming 
explanatory stories for the development of philosophical ideas and intellectual history. 
Where many philosophers would be boringly technical and concerned with being right 
without any charm whatsoever, Rorty was almost entirely the opposite. Often his 
method was to tell a story which would tell you that the problem philosopher X 
regarded as being a problem of doing a certain kind of philosophy was a problem you 
didn’t even really need to worry about. This is why he is in this chapter because, thanks 
to him and a few other philosophical Figures, in this chapter we are going to do away 
with realist understandings of knowledge, truth, being and reality and to Fluff up the 
credentials of interpretation, Fiction and imagination at the expense of knowing. But 
don’t worry. The world will not be any less secure at the end of the chapter. You will still 
be able to hit tables and gravity will still mean that if you jump out of a window you will 
hit the ground. Its going to be a fun, and, incidentally, a necessary journey - and I'm very 
much up for it. Rorty himself actually tells us what the point of his philosophy has been 
For getting on for 50 years in his Fourth and Final collection of “philosophical papers” 
called Philosophy as Cultural Politics. In the preface to this collection of essays, Rorty 
describes the contents as “attempts to weave together Hegel’s thesis that philosophy is 


its time held in thought with a non-representationalist account of language.” 
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Now | realise in writing this chapter that | cannot especially assume any philosophical 
knowledge of any particular canon of philosophy. | also know that | can’t get too 
technical because this book is meant to appeal to intelligent and interested people but 
without requiring them to be scholars in every subject that comes up. All this means I’m 
going to try and use plain language to put the necessary ideas across in simple [but not 
simplistic] terms without [hopefully] getting too complicated. And so the upshot of 
Rorty’s compact description of his own philosophical interests is that he writes From the 
position that philosophy is a kind of writing in which people called philosophers, who 
have philosophical interests, put the thoughts of their time and culture into words, the 
thoughts that people in their intellectual situation can’t help having. Allied to this view, 
Rorty himself wants to present the view, which we shall certainly cover in what Follows 
since it is crucial to understand, that language is not something which takes the 
materiality and material workings of the world as they really and unalterably are and 
then re-presents or re-constructs them — EXACTLY as they are — with words and their 
grammar. In other words, words which Rorty used as the title of his First major book, 
philosophy [and the language it is couched in] is NOT a “mirror of nature”. What Rorty 
thinks language and philosophy is doing instead, and some of its consequences, we shall 
come to shortly. But he doesn’t think language re-presents reality or philosophy gives a 
clear, positivist picture of nature’s workings. Before we get to that, however, let’s take a 
look at “mythology” and some cognate terms more closely. 

When he published his book Mythologies in 1957 [this book in Fact suggested the title of 
this chapter to me although its contents and purposes are not the same as mine here], 


the French semiologist, Roland Barthes, wrote the following as his preface: 
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“The following essays were written one each month for about two years, from 1954 to 
1956, on topics suggested by current events. | was at the time trying to reflect regularly on 
some myths of French daily life. The media which prompted these reflections may well 
appear heterogeneous (a newspaper article, a photograph in a weekly, a film, a show, an 
exhibition), and their subject-matter very arbitrary: | was of course guided by my own 


current interests. 


The starting point of these reflections was usually a feeling of impatience at the sight of 
the ‘naturalness’ with which newspapers, art and common sense constantly dress up a 
reality which, even though it is the one we live in, is undoubtedly determined by history. In 
short, in the account given of our contemporary circumstances, | resented seeing Nature 
and History confused at every turn, and | wanted to track down, in the decorative display of 


what-goes-without-saying, the ideological abuse which, in my view, is hidden there. 


Right from the start, the notion of myth seemed to me to explain these examples of the 
falsely obvious. At that time, | still used the word ‘myth’ in its traditional sense. But | was 
already certain of a fact from which | later tried to draw all the consequences: myth is a 
language. So that while concerning myself with phenomena apparently most unlike 
literature (a wrestling-match, an elaborate dish, a plastics exhibition), | did not feel | was 
leaving the field of this general semiology of our bourgeois world, the literary aspect of 
which | had begun to study in earlier essays. It was only, however, after having explored a 
number of current social phenomena that | attempted to define contemporary myth in 
methodical fashion; | have naturally placed this particular essay at the end of the book, 


since all it does is systematize topics discussed previously. 
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Having been written month by month, these essays do not pretend to show any organic 
development: the link between them is rather one of insistence and repetition. For while | 
don't know whether, as the saying goes, ‘things which are repeated are pleasing’, my belief 
is that they are significant. And what | sought throughout this book were significant 
features. Is this a significance which | read into them? In other words, is there a mythology 


of the mythologist? No doubt, and the reader will easily see where | stand. 


But to tell the truth, | don't think that this is quite the right way of stating the problem. 
‘Demystification' - to use a word which is beginning to show signs of wear - is not an 
Olympian operation. What I mean is that | cannot countenance the traditional belief which 
postulates a natural dichotomy between the objectivity of the scientist and the subjectivity 
of the writer, as if the former were endowed with a ‘freedom’ and the latter with a 
‘vocation’ equally suitable for spiriting away or sublimating the actual limitations of their 
situation. What | claim is to live to the full the contradiction of my time, which may well 


make sarcasm the condition of truth.” 


In anew edition 13 years later he opened his preface there with this opening paragraph: 


“This book has a double theoretical framework: on the one hand, an ideological critique 
bearing on the language of so-called mass-culture; on the other, a first attempt to analyse 
semiologically the mechanics of this language. | had just read Saussure and as a result 
acquired the conviction that by treating ‘collective representations’ as sign-systems, one 
might hope to go further than the pious show of unmasking them and account in detail for 


the mystification which transforms petit-bourgeois culture into a universal nature.” 
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So what Barthes attempts to do in Mythologies is to analyse what has been smuggled 
into regular, every day reports of often quite mundane [and bourgeois] things such that 
things like values, beliefs, ideas, contexts, Form a kind of hidden [in plain sight!] language 
within the regular language that is being used to report on the exhibition or the sporting 
match or whatever it is; at one level just a simple and unremarkable report, at another 
the author is, so Barthes claims, laying the structure, content and values of their culture 


bare, a service that “myth”, whether contemporary or ancient, performs. 


Barthes goes further than this, in fact. He says: “Semiology has taught us that myth has 
the task of giving an historical intention a natural justification, and making contingency 
appear eternal.” You will remember that in the preface Barthes had been animated by 
the fact that “historical” and “natural” were being mixed up and he argues in the text 
that myth is used to dehistoricise things, “things lose the memory that they were once 
made” in myth, so he says. Myth, as he continues, is a kind of engine For turning a world 
in language into “a harmonious display of essences.” He sees myth as a kind of “conjuring 
trick” and, as Alan Moore reminds us, given so much of magic is just dexterous skill with 
language, perhaps it might be. Myth, so Barthes imagines, has the task of emptying 
reality of history and turning it into something made nature. This will be useful to hold 
onto as we move forward through this chapter, keeping in mind, of course, that this 


process is then necessarily a CONSTRUCTIVE and IMAGINATIVE one. 


Amongst the opening paragraphs of his book, Simulacra and Simulation, an apparent 
Favourite of the Wachowskis and Featuring in their culturally iconic Film, The Matrix, Jean 
Baudrillard, at first discussing some cartographers and their map which “ends up 


covering the territory exactly” in a story by Jorge Luis Borges, says the Following: 
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“Today abstraction is no longer that of the map, the double, the mirror, or the concept. 
Simulation is no longer that of a territory, a referential being, or a substance. It is the 
generation by models of a real without origin or reality: a hyperreal. The territory no longer 
precedes the map, nor does it survive it. It is nevertheless the map that precedes the 
territory - precession of simulacra - that engenders the territory, and if one must return to 
the fable, today it is the territory whose shreds slowly rot across the extent of the map. It is 
the real, and not the map, whose vestiges persist here and there in the deserts that are no 
longer those of the Empire, but ours. The desert of the real itself. In fact, even inverted, 
Borges’ fable is unusable. Only the allegory of the Empire, perhaps, remains. Because it is 
with this same imperialism that present-day simulators attempt to make the real, all of the 
real, coincide with their models of simulation. But it is no longer a question of either maps 
or territories. Something has disappeared: the sovereign difference, between one and the 


other, that constituted the charm of abstraction. 


Because it is difference that constitutes the poetry of the map and the charm of the 
territory, the magic of the concept and the charm of the real. This imaginary of 
representation, which simultaneously culminates in and is engulfed by the cartographers 
mad project of the ideal coextensivity of map and territory, disappears in the simulation 
whose operation is nuclear and genetic, no longer at all specular or discursive. It is all of 
metaphysics that is lost. No more mirror of being and appearances, of the real and its 
concept. No more imaginary coextensivity: it is genetic miniaturization that is the dimension 
of simulation. The real is produced from miniaturized cells, matrices, and memory banks, 
models of control - and it can be reproduced an indefinite number of times from these. It no 
longer needs to be rational, because it no longer measures itself against either an ideal or 


negative instance. It is no longer anything but operational. In fact, it is no longer really the 
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real, because no imaginary envelops it anymore. It is a hyperreal, produced from a radiating 


synthesis of combinatory models in a hyperspace without atmosphere. 


By crossing into a space whose curvature is no longer that of the real, nor that of truth, the 
era of simulation is inaugurated by a liquidation of all referentials - worse: with their 
artificial resurrection in the systems of signs, a material more malleable than meaning, in 
that it lends itself to all systems of equivalences, to all binary oppositions, to all 
combinatory algebra. It is no longer a question of imitation, nor duplication, nor even 
parody. It is a question of substituting the signs of the real for the real, that is to say of an 
operation of deterring every real process via its operational double, a programmatic, 
metastable, perfectly descriptive machine that offers all the signs of the real and short- 
circuits all its vicissitudes. Never again will the real have the chance to produce itself - such 
is the vital function of the model in a system of death, or rather of anticipated resurrection, 
that no longer even gives the event of death a chance. A hyperreal henceforth sheltered 
from the imaginary, and from any distinction between the real and the imaginary, leaving 
room only for the orbital recurrence of models and for the simulated generation of 


differences.” 


It is beyond the scope of this chapter, or my purposes in this part of this chapter, to go 
too Far into what Baudrillard is talking about here in talk of “the desert of the real” and 
the “hyperreal” and realities consequent on simulations and simulation as an activity in 
itself. | ask only, in Fact, that readers find their own way of usefully stitching this 
together with my reference to Barthes a moment ago. Perhaps, in doing this, you might 


want to ask yourself questions like: “Where does our ‘reality’ come From?” or “Can stories 
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we tell ourselves about reality be true and, if so, in what sense?” or “What is the 
relationship between language and that about which it speaks — and does the Form that 
takes make a difference?” or “What will an ‘artificial resurrection in the systems of signs’ 
mean for that which is to be spoken about?” or “What is the difference between ‘reality’ 
and talking or writing about reality?” Or, perhaps, you might just ponder if Morpheus can 
be telling the truth in The Matrix when he tells Neo “All I’m offering you is the truth, 


nothing more.” And, just as important, what is that “truth” made of? 


IF we turn to “myth” [coming from the Greek ‘mythos’ which simply means ‘story’] as a 
literary category as studied by literary critics and theorists we can find a fairly standard 
and basic definition of the term quite easily. This is not as simple, however, as one use of 
‘myth’ today which is simply to mean “story that is not true”, a meaning it may also share 
with the cognate term ‘fiction’ - which can, on some occasions, also mean “a story that is 
not true”. Yet, as the book Storytelling: An Encyclopedia of Mythology and Folklore 
informs us, “mythic thinking is not devoid of realistic thoughts. Humankind’s 
comprehension of the workings of the world is woven into sacred stories. Although the 
methods of science and myth are not often similar, both can work toward the same goal. 
Both attempt to explain the world in order to comfort humankind and satisfy its 
yearning For knowledge.” The article this is taken From also points out that sometimes 
myths are used to show that people have “primitive” ideas, For example, pointing at the 
person who believes in the two creation accounts evidenced in chapters 1-3 of the book 
of Genesis in the Bible - something which is a good example of myths in the literary 
sense — and laughing. But is the point of Genesis 1-3 to give a literal description of the 
creation of the universe, and human beings in particular? Is that what a myth is for? The 


article on “Mythology” in Storytelling states that “Mythology is the body of sacred stories 
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that serve to explain the belief system of a culture. These traditional stories, called 
myths, occur in all societies around the world.” A phenomenon that those who study it 
regard as a universal activity of human beings, regardless of culture, would seem to be 
quite an important, even a necessary, activity to me. One might, at this juncture, in fact ask 


the reader straightforwardly: what are YOUR myths? 


But | do not intend the word “myth” to be used in any technical or academic sense in this 
chapter. For my purposes it is enough that a myth is a story in general terms, although 
adding that it is a story that conveys meaning, has value and so serves a purpose [i.e. has 
a Function in its being told and having value] and that this should be taken as read, in 
that case, and also kept in mind. As with the more literary myths that mythologists 
study, it is to be recognised that stories [myths] “exemplify the ideals of a society.” This 
is why Barthes is using the category “myth” in his book, for example. My point here is 
that people have seemingly always TOLD STORIES to communicate truths — whether, at 
the surface level, the story, or its characters, were true or not. Jesus, for example, 
famously told parables. Does anyone think when he uttered the parable of the sower 
that he had one particular occasion in mind and was recalling it with as much veracity as 
he could? Its unlikely. More likely is that in the arable economy of Galilee he saw sowers 
all the time and created a story, Familiar in context to all his hearers, about sowing seed 
to make the point that his message, which was metaphorical seed in the story, could 
have several different Fates. Stories, then, are communicative media which can convey 
truth whilst not being literally true as a matter of actuality or recitation of historical 
events. They are told because they are meaningful and because human beings seem to 


have a need to make, communicate and receive, meaning and put value into things. 
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‘Fiction’ is another word for a story and if you search for books on Fiction as a matter of 
research you will Find lots of books that assume ‘fiction’ is a Further literary genre most 
co-extensive with the novel, a “story about things that never happened”. This is only one 
kind of fiction, however, as was the “story that is not true” from above. Once more, 
though, we have to operate on multiple levels at once with fiction even as we did with 
myth. Over the past few years | have come to talk, and think, about fiction a lot, 
especially “social fictions”, things like money and the entirely imaginary value it has 
because people simply choose to agree that it does. Money is, in fact, an entirely 
invented means for Facilitating exchange and relationships between human beings to 
their imagined mutual benefit, it is a ‘Fiction’ that is performed and becomes something 
of value in human culture and relationships, a pillar of their existence, if you will. But ask, 
For a moment, the question, “Is money real?” The answer | hope you come back with is a 
sort of “yes and no” for it certainly exists and we use it but its not simply something 
that’s there, set apart from us, as part of some imaginary “fabric of the universe”. Money 
is a Fiction and that means it is a result of human creativity, human construction, a 
product of human thought, culture, relationship, imagination and agreement. So it is not 
as simple as saying Fictions are either “not true” or “not real” because we can see the 
material consequences of fictions all around us. It is not as if myths or Fictions — stories — 


are inconsequential at all. Quite the opposite is true, in Fact. Stories have consequences. 


| am, yet again, making quite a bold claim in this chapter and, were this another book, | 
could probably spend the rest of my text trying to argue it out. It is that, as Far as human 
beings are concerned — due to what kind of beings they are — everything is a Fiction. This, 
in my mind, is to say that everything is constructed — by which | mean understood, made 


sense of — by an interpreting human mind set in a historical context and with cultural 
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values, etc. It is to make of the entirety of human existence a “mythology”, an imagining 
if you will, to suggest that human understanding is interpretive [and so constructive, 
imaginative] in every respect. It is to posit the medium of story, of Fiction, of myth, as 
humanly basic to our intellectual existence. | will have more to say about this later in 
linguistic and literary contexts that will probe existence, language and reality further. 
But, For now, | will assume it has been understood what | am saying and leave it with you. 
The rest of this chapter will flesh this out philosophically in the vocabularies of a couple 
of philosophers, to hopefully Further and greater effect. 

So back to Richard Rorty again. Rorty really First came to prominence on the cusp of the 
1980s [after two decades in the American philosophical trenches] when he published his 
monograph Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, a treatise written against the notion of 
“Foundational epistemology”, that is, “a desire to find ‘foundations’ to which one might 
cling, frameworks beyond which one must not stray, objects which impose themselves, 
representations which cannot be gainsaid.” What follows will really be a compact 
description of this Rorty and some of his utterances throughout the 1980s found in the 
books that are collections of his philosophical papers from this time period, including his 
second monograph, Contingency, Irony and Solidarity, which most clearly shows that 
Rorty was, himself, a man For whom philosophy always has political consequences. This is 
not least because the philosophical forebear he came to most value was the American, 
John Dewey, a man in whom philosophy and politics also came together in a holistic way 
for the imagined benefit of society as whole. Rorty, additionally, was a pragmatist 
philosopher, one for whom consequences were more important than first principles [as 
Fellow pragmatist William James put it]. In fact, in many respects, Rorty’s philosophy, 


inasmuch as it was pragmatist, was an attempt to get rid of “first principles”, 
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Foundations, assumptions which stand outside of debate or in some imaginary “context 
outside all contexts”. Politically, this meant Rorty put too much faith in the possibilities 
of “liberal Western democracy” and that he regarded with distaste Nietzsche's idea of a 
noble culture of those who were warriors and masters of themselves [something that 
Emma Goldman, in distinction, looked on with approval as we shall see in chapter six]. 
That aside, however, he does tell some good stories. And that is what we are here for, to 


evaluate fiction. 


Richard Rorty’s monograph Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature is an argument for why 
epistemology is bad For us and why hermeneutics is better. This might also be contrasted 
as the difference between saying we “know” things in some overarching way [the “ “ 
there are meant to indicate that whether we actually do know things or not- or are even 
in a position to actually make such a claim with any authority — is something that we 
should consider put in question] and saying that we interpret phenomena from cultural 
locations instead [as Barthes suggests]. This choice is the result of a story Rorty tells 
about the history of European or Western philosophy which came to imagine that it 
could, with Full justification, say that it did know things, even that its knowledge was a 
mirror for nature exactly as it is. Such knowledge, it should easily be seen, if one takes 
this view, then has the potential to make human beings the masters of all they survey — 


something constituted exactly in and by that claim to know. The epistemologist, thus, 


makes himself an authority; he is the one with the keys to knowledge in his hands. 


But such a view gives us a Few problems. Having laid out the story of how Western 
philosophy built up its part in order to make itself the master of all it surveyed, Rorty 


turns away from this fancied authority to hermeneutics, a Fancy word for interpretation. 
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Here Rorty explains that desire to be epistemologists as a desire for constraint upon 
inquiry and for “Foundations” beyond discourse upon which edifices of knowledge — and 
specifically of knowledge as something sure and certain — could be built. So Rorty begins 
by making sure readers understand that by proposing hermeneutics instead of 
epistemology he is not saying hermeneutics does a better job of what epistemology was 
doing and so should replace it because of that. Rorty is, in fact, saying that 
epistemology, what it is imagined to do and to achieve, should be dropped in Favour of 
doing something else, something that hermeneutics does. It is, then, exchanging one 
value system For another and not finding a better way to do epistemology. It is leaving 
epistemology behind and forgetting it ever existed. It is eschewing “knowing”. 


Philosophically, Rorty puts that this way: 


“hermeneutics is an expression of hope that the cultural space left by the demise of 
epistemology will not be filled - that our culture should become one in which the demand 
for constraint and confrontation is no longer felt. The notion that there is a permanent 
neutral framework whose ‘structure’ philosophy can display is the notion that the objects to 
be confronted by the mind, or the rules which constrain inquiry, are common to all 
discourse, or at least to every discourse on a given topic. Thus epistemology proceeds on the 
assumption that all contributions to a given discourse are commensurable. Hermeneutics is 
largely a struggle against this assumption. By ‘commensurable’ | mean able to be brought 
under a set of rules which will tell us how rational agreement can be reached on what 


would settle the issue on every point where statements seem to conflict.” 
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Rorty, as will soon become clear, does not think such rules which pertain to all times and 
places are a good idea - even as they imagine to create a “rationality” by which all 


arguments about anything anywhere ever are to be sorted out. As Rorty explains: 


“The dominating notion of epistemology is that to be rational, to be fully human, to do 
what we ought, we need to be able to find agreement with other human beings. To 
construct an epistemology is to find the maximum amount of common ground with others. 
The assumption that an epistemology can be constructed is the assumption that such 
common ground exists. Sometimes this common ground has been imagined to lie outside us 
- for example, in the realm of Being as opposed to that of Becoming, in the Forms which 
both guide inquiry and are its goal. Sometimes it has been imagined to lie within us, as in 
the seventeenth century's notion that by understanding our own minds we should be able 


to understand the right method for finding truth.” 


Hermeneutics, in a nutshell, is the claim that such “common ground”, extra-cultural and 
inter-national, does not exist, or, at least, if it does, that it is not accessible to us. It is 
thus itself seeming to make the claim to the epistemologist that his newly Found solid 
ground is an illusion and that rationality, which has been built on this, is in danger. Rorty 


explains this philosophically in the Following way: 


“The holistic, antifoundationalist, pragmatist treatments of knowledge and meaning which 
we find in Dewey, Wittgenstein, Quine, Sellars, and Davidson are almost equally offensive 
to many philosophers, precisely because they abandon the quest for commensuration and 
thus are ‘relativist.’ lf we deny that there are foundations to serve as common ground for 


adjudicating knowledge-claims, the notion of the philosopher as guardian of rationality 
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seems endangered. More generally, if we say that there is no such thing as epistemology 
and that no surrogate can be found for it in, for example, empirical psychology or the 
philosophy of language, we may be seen as saying that there is no such thing as rational 
agreement and disagreement. Holistic theories seem to license everyone to construct his 
own little whole, his own little paradigm, his own little practice, his own little language- 


game - and then crawl into it.” 


Where hermeneutics differs from epistemology then is in that it doesn’t claim to be an 
overarching contextless context [that is, Foundation] for all discussion everywhere, an 


authority before which enculturated disputants must acquiesce. As Rorty goes on to say: 


“Hermeneutics sees the relations between various discourses as those of strands in a 
possible conversation, a conversation which presupposes no disciplinary matrix which unites 
the speakers, but where the hope of agreement is never lost so long as the conversation 
lasts. This hope is not a hope for the discovery of antecedently existing common ground, but 
simply hope for agreement, or, at least, exciting and fruitful disagreement. Epistemology 
sees the hope of agreement as a token of the existence of common ground which, perhaps 
unbeknown to the speakers, unites them in a common rationality. For hermeneutics, to be 
rational is to be willing to refrain from epistemology - from thinking that there is a special 
set of terms in which all contributions to the conversation should be put - and to be willing 
to pick up the jargon of the interlocutor rather than translating it into one's own. For 
epistemology, to be rational is to find the proper set of terms into which all the 


contributions should be translated if agreement is to become possible.” 
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We might want to see the difference Rorty highlights here as then the difference 
between that agreement to which epistemology Forces us by pronouncing its universal 
authoritative existence [to which we must always bow] and the conversational 
agreement of hermeneutics which can never be forced whilst retaining its interpretive, 
conversational nature. Hermeneutics makes societies of the willing united by their 
conversation whereas epistemology ultimately obligates people to a reality beyond 
debate. Here it is not inconsequential that epistemology operates on the basis of 
“knowledge as accurate representation”, something the interpreter who partakes in 
hermeneutics [e.g. Michel Foucault from a previous chapter] sees as a rhetorical move to 
secure a power base [for, so the epistemologist insists, how can you argue with “the way 
things are”, the imagined common foundation from which all else Flows?]. For the 
epistemologist “certain expressions, certain processes, are ‘basic,’ ‘privileged’ and 
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‘foundational’ whereas, for the hermeneuticist, “The notion of culture as a conversation 
rather than as a structure erected upon Foundations Fits well with th[e] hermeneutical 
notion of knowledge, since getting into a conversation with strangers is, like acquiring a 
new virtue or skill by imitating models, a matter of phronesis [wisdom] rather than 
episteme [knowledge].” Epistemology, as a matter of knowledge imagined according to 
a universal rationality, has always been about a pattern or template - what the Greeks 
called a Logos [and the Johannine community of Christians called Jesus a Logos too] —- 
which is imagined as the discovery of the method of commensuration it claims itself to 
be. Such things are not imagined to be “subjective” but are likely to be described with 


words like “cognitive” instead. To want to be epistemological is to want to ground or 


codify what we know and make it compulsory for all. 
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In the modern era science has often been targeted as that area which especially 
recommends epistemology to us. It has been thought that here “correspondence to an 
antecedent reality” mattered most. This has, in fact, become a dogma or a shibboleth in 
some parts. Science, it is said, shows us just what an epistemological rationality is really 
all about and what it can do for us. In this respect, that such a thing is thought [by the 
epistemologically-minded] to be “objective” is not of the least importance. Indeed, in 
browsing social media in regard to gender wars recently, | found one opponent of 
gender equality boldly [and unwisely] claiming that the Fact of two, and only two, 
biological sexes in mammals was “objectively true” — which, if nothing else, shows that 
epistemology is at least a rhetoric deployed in everyday conversation. 

But things like “rationality”, “knowledge” and “objectivity” — which in turn lead to things 
like “being” and “truth” [the “objective” sort rather than the sort which is “my truth”] - 
start to beg questions like "In just what sense is Goodness out there waiting to be 
represented accurately as a result of rational argument on moral questions?” or "In just 
what sense were there physical features of reality capable of being represented 
accurately only by differential equations, or tensors, before people thought of so 
representing them?" Before you know it, you are needing metaphysics “as the attempt 
to Find out what one can be objective about” and talking about “contact with reality” and 
“accuracy of representation”. Rorty makes the helpful suggestion that words like 
“objective” are, being charitable, nothing more than the hope for agreement based ona 
common starting point. More pointedly, however, they are merely rhetorical honorifics, 
ways in which the epistemologically-minded signify something good rather than 
something bad. Rorty, however, can appropriate the word “objective” For hermeneutics 


too. IF by “objective” we mean not the epistemologist’s mirroring or re-presenting 
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activity but rather “agreement”, that about which people subjectively and 
intersubjectively agree, then there should be no further problem with the use of the 


word from a hermeneutic point of view either. 


From reflections on Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature | turn to the introductory essay 
to a collection of Rorty’s philosophical essays and lectures from the 1980s titled 
Objectivity, Relativism and Truth in which consequences of his preference for 
hermeneutics over epistemology are Further fleshed out. The introductory essay is titled 
“Antirepresentationalism, ethnocentrism and liberalism” and Rorty is Fairly entangled in 
all three, as it transpires. Here, for example, we learn that one of Rorty’s primary 
objections to epistemology is that it puts Forward a picture of knowledge as that which 
re-presents [as in “presents again in language”] some imagined objectively true reality. 
Thus, he immediately here defines his antirepresentationalism as an “account of the 
relation between natural science and the rest of culture” which “does not view 
knowledge as a matter of getting reality right, but rather as a matter of acquiring habits 
of action for coping with reality.” This is to say that Rorty describes himself as interested 
in sociological but not epistemological differences in different types of inquiry and this 
he entangles in his own rhetoric with John Dewey’s concerns to abandon the “spectator 
theory of knowledge” and with “the needs of a democratic society”. Both of these, Rorty 
imagines after Dewey, are matters of a “free and open encounter” such as that 
envisaged by the Free conversation of hermeneutics but not possible under the auspices 
of epistemology, a matter of being “open to encounters with other actual and possible 


cultures”, something which makes “openness central to its self-image”. 


Rorty tells a little historical story about philosophy by way of explanation: 
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“Philosophers in the English-speaking world seem fated to end the century discussing the 
same topic — realism — which they were discussing in 1900. In that year, the opposite of 
realism was still idealism. But by now language has replaced mind as that which, 
supposedly, stands over and against ‘reality.’ So discussion has shifted from whether 
material reality is ‘mind-dependent’ to questions about which sorts of true statements, if 
any, stand in representational relations to nonlinguistic items... Nowadays the opposite of 


realism is called, simply, ‘antirealism.’ 


This term, however, is ambiguous. It is standardly used to mean the claim, about some 
particular true statements, that there is no ‘matter of fact’ which they represent. But, more 
recently, it has been used to mean the claim that no linguistic items represent any 
nonlinguistic items. In the former sense it refers to an issue within the community of 
representationalists — those philosophers who find it fruitful to think of mind or language 
as containing representations of reality. In the latter sense, it refers to 
antirepresentationalism — to the attempt to eschew discussion of realism by denying that 
the notion of ‘representation,’ or that of ‘fact of the matter,’ has any useful role in 


philosophy.” 


At the heart of all this is the question, “How does saying or thinking something 
meaningful come about?” Epistemologists have traditionally thought this was because 
our language, the medium of both our speech and our thought, was speaking objective 
truth about reality [at least, if we got it right]. It was re-presenting in language what was 
true about the world. But, as Rorty presents the historical conversation, this tends to 
become a discussion about “determinacy”, about whether reality determines thought or 


thought determines reality. Rorty insists that both claims are actually empty. Instead: 
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“The antirepresentationalist is quite willing to grant that our language, like our bodies, has 
been shaped by the environment we live in. Indeed, he or she insists on this point — the 
point that our minds or our language could not (as the representationalist skeptic fears) be 
‘out of touch with the reality’ any more than our bodies could. What he or she denies is that 
it is explanatorily useful to pick and choose among the contents of our minds or our 
language and say that this or that item ‘corresponds to’ or ‘represents’ the environment ina 


way that some other item does not.” 


As Rorty goes on to explain, then, “Antirepresentationalists... see no way of formulating 
an independent test of accuracy of representation — of reference or correspondence to 
an ‘antecedently determinate’ reality” and so no possibility for an “independent test of 
the accuracy of correspondence.” This, as Rorty further suggests, would, _ if 
demonstrated, be the claim to have “broken out of our language and our beliefs and 
tested them against something known without their aid.” The antirepresentationalist 
suggests, instead, only that we are stuck in “time and chance” [a phrase Rorty likes] with 
the minds and language that we have and that we must orientate our concerns from 
there in conversations with others [who may be from our culture and so share more with 
us than not or be from other cultures and so share less with us than those of our own 
culture] that are matters of “intersubjective agreement or... reciprocal tolerance” and 
that utilise “beliefs as adaptations to the environment rather than as quasi-pictures” or 
think of beliefs as “habits of acting rather than as parts of a ‘model’ of the world 
constructed by the organism to help it deal with the world.” Such a point of view regards 
“the notion of theory-independent and language-independent matter-of-factual 
relationships” as question-begging things beyond demonstration, Further examples of 


“the epistemologist’s evidenceless wish for transnational and transethnic common 
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ground”. They also equally regard the idea that anyone’s mind or language, whatever it 
is, could be systematically out of touch with reality as hard to fathom [for minds and 
language are tools for making use of reality and so would Fail by default if they were not 


in touch with it in a Fundamental and mostly consistent way]. 


Consequently, as to some degree already mentioned, Rorty wishes to recast the 
epistemologist’s desire for objectivity as the “intersubjectivity” or “solidarity” of thinking 


communities. Thus: 


“If one reinterprets objectivity as intersubjectivity, or as solidarity... then one will drop the 
question of how to get in touch with ‘mind-independent and language-independent reality.’ 
One will replace it with questions like ‘What are the limits of our community? Are our 
encounters sufficiently free and open? Has what we have recently gained in solidarity cost 
us our ability to listen to outsiders who are suffering? To outsiders who have new ideas?’ 
These are political questions rather than metaphysical or epistemological questions. Dewey 
seems to me to have given us the right lead when he viewed pragmatism not as grounding, 


but as clearing the ground for, democratic politics.” 


The interesting thing about this From the perspective of my own anarchistic project here 
is that it suggests that questions about perhaps effete philosophical matters are actually 
intimately tied up with political questions of seemingly more immediate import. How | 
think about knowledge, reality, being and truth has something to do with how | think 
about democracy or human organisation as well. It leads to such Rortian questions as 
“with what communities should you identify, of which should you think of yourself as a 


member?” and “what should | do with my aloneness?”. As Rorty then extrapolates, “The 
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First is a question about your obligations to other human beings. The second is about 
your obligation to, in Nietzsche’s words, become who you are.” Those following along 
with my project right From my preface to this book with its “philosophy of personal and 


political anarchism” should immediately see this double concern also imagined here too. 


What Rorty brings to this party with his antirepresentational philosophical pragmatism is 
the notion that a conversational and interpretational philosophy involves both truth and 
reality as well as human organisation and democracy, private matters and public matters 
as well. This is to say that philosophical authorities epistemologically dictating truth or 
reality are no better or worse [in Fact, are no different to] political authorities dictating a 
state of physical existence. The thinking is the same and so all must be dealt with 
together. A “God’s eye view” of knowledge that makes you an epistemologist allows 
wiggle room for a “God's eye view” of politics creating a dictator or other authoritative 
Figure or body. “No gods, no masters” has to then become “no gods, no masters, no 
epistemologies” as we leave epistemologically-formed entities like “knowledge”, “truth”, 


“being” and “reality” dictated From above behind and take up “conversation” instead. 


And so: 


“one consequence of antirepresentationalism is the recognition that no description of how 
things are from a God’s-eye point of view, no skyhook provided by some contemporary or 
yet-to-be-developed science, is going to free us from the contingency of having been 
acculturated as we were. Our acculturation is what makes certain options live, or 
momentous, or forced, while leaving others dead, or trivial, or optional. We can only hope 


to transcend our acculturation if our culture contains (or, thanks to disruptions from outside 
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or internal revolt, comes to contain) splits which supply toeholds for new initiatives. 
Without such splits — without tensions which make people listen to unfamiliar ideas in the 
hope of finding means of overcoming those tensions — there is no such hope... our best 
chance for transcending our acculturation is to be brought up in a culture which prides itself 
on not being monolithic - on its tolerance for a plurality of subcultures and its willingness to 


listen to neighboring cultures.” 


This is a philosophical attitude which prides itself on recognising different interpreting 
cultures — or different imaginative visions - as both existent and valid without the 
requirement that all of them must bow down before some overarching authority called 
“reality” or “truth” or “being” or “knowledge” [which often just also happens to be “ours” 
— whoever “us” happens to be in that case]. Within the hermeneutic camp there is no 
such authority but only the constant opportunity, so long as you keep communicating, to 
reach positions on which people can mutually agree to what they regard as their 
common benefit. Rorty Further extrapolates upon this in the lead essay in Objectivity, 
Relativism and Truth — titled “Solidarity or Objectivity?” - and | shall turn to that essay 


Now. 


As is often Rorty’s way, he begins this essay by telling a story: 


“There are two principal ways in which reflective human beings try, by placing their lives in 
a larger context, to give sense to those lives. The first is by telling the story of their 
contribution to a community. This community may be the actual historical one in which they 
live, or another actual one, distant in time or place, or a quite imaginary one, consisting 


perhaps of a dozen heroes and heroines selected from history or fiction or both. The second 
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way is to describe themselves as standing in immediate relation to a nonhuman reality. This 
relation is immediate in the sense that it does not derive from a relation between such a 
reality and their tribe, or their nation, or their imagined band of comrades. | shall say that 
stories of the former kind exemplify the desire for solidarity, and that stories of the latter 
kind exemplify the desire for objectivity. Insofar as a person is seeking solidarity, she does 
not ask about the relation between the practices of the chosen community and something 
outside that community. Insofar as she seeks objectivity, she distances herself from the 
actual persons around her not by thinking of herself as a member of some other real or 
imaginary group, but rather by attaching herself to something which can be described 


without reference to any particular human beings. 


The tradition in Western culture which centers around the notion of the search for Truth, a 
tradition which runs from the Greek philosophers through the Enlightenment, is the clearest 
example of the attempt to find a sense in one’s existence by turning away from solidarity to 
objectivity. The idea of Truth as something to be pursued for its own sake, not because it 
will be good for oneself, or for one’s real or imaginary community, is the central theme of 


this tradition.” 


This story is, of course, the “epistemology vs hermeneutics” story being told again but, 
this time, redescribed as a story about solidarity vs objectivity. Here, Rorty goes on to 


describe this epistemological, objectivist tradition as: 


“dream|[ing] of an ultimate community which will have transcended the distinction between 
the natural and the social, which will exhibit a solidarity which is not parochial because it is 


the expression of an ahistorical human nature. Much of the rhetoric of contemporary 
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intellectual life takes for granted that the goal of scientific inquiry into man is to 
understand ‘underlying structures,’ or ‘culturally invariant factors,’ or ‘biologically 


determined patterns.” 


Rorty describes such objectivists in the Following way: 


“Those who wish to ground solidarity in objectivity — call them ‘realists’ — have to 
construe truth as correspondence to reality. So they must construct a metaphysics which 
has room for a special relation between beliefs and objects which will differentiate true 
from false beliefs. They also must argue that there are procedures of justification of belief 
which are natural and not merely local. So they must construct an epistemology which has 
room for a kind of justification which is not merely social but natural, springing from human 
nature itself, and made possible by a link between that part of nature and the rest of 
nature. On their view, the various procedures which are thought of as providing rational 
justification by one or another culture may or may not really be rational. For to be truly 
rational, procedures of justification must lead to the truth, to correspondence to reality, to 


the intrinsic nature of things.” 


It is important to get clear in your head just what such “realists” are saying. They are 
saying that there is a reality, outside culture and beyond human language and so 
thought, which is objectively true. Learning truthfully about that reality is called knowing 
or having knowledge and is achieved by using language in such a way as it corresponds to 
and so re-presents that reality in language and thought, as it is, but linguistically so. This 
reality has its own being which has its own nature that is objective, static, and does not 


change — unless it is in ways which are also real [in this specific sense] and could also be 
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objectively known. But what about those who prefer solidarity to such imagined 


objective reality? Of these, Rorty says: 


“By contrast, those who wish to reduce objectivity to solidarity — call them ‘pragmatists’ - 
do not require either a metaphysics or an epistemology. They view truth as, in William 
James’ phrase, what is good for us to believe. So they do not need an account of a relation 
between beliefs and objects called ‘correspondence,’ nor an account of human cognitive 
abilities which ensures that our species is capable of entering into that relation. They see 
the gap between truth and justification not as something to be bridged by isolating a 
natural and transcultural sort of rationality which can be used to criticize certain cultures 
and praise others, but simply as the gap between the actual good and the possible better. 
From a pragmatist point of view, to say that what is rational for us now to believe may not 
be true, is simply to say that somebody may come up with a better idea. It is to say that 
there is always room for improved belief, since new evidence, or new hypotheses, or a 
whole new vocabulary, may come along. For pragmatists, the desire for objectivity is not 
the desire to escape the limitations of one’s community, but simply the desire for as much 
intersubjective agreement as possible, the desire to extend the reference of ‘us’ as far as we 
can. Insofar as pragmatists make a distinction between knowledge and opinion, it is simply 
the distinction between topics on which such agreement is relatively easy to get and topics 


on which agreement is relatively hard to get.” 


So here the “pragmatist” is one who concentrates on things human beings, wherever 
they come from, can get agreement on - rather than insisting on an objective [and extra- 
subjective] realm and then Further insisting that all parties must also acknowledge its 


existence and its authority to adjudicate any and all disputed matters. The pragmatist, as 
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opposed to the realist, is concerned with the answers to questions and what they do for 
her community [and perhaps also potential and actual other communities] whereas the 
realist is more concerned to get everyone to agree to his objective reality, thinking that 
this First principle, as a common ground, will solve all the problems all by itself. Here the 
pragmatist imagines that her view is better than the realist’s “but she does not think 
that her views correspond to the nature of things” as the realist, to be a realist, must. 
What does the pragmatist think then? She thinks that the free and open inquiry of as 
many interested parties as their happen to be can resolve things to their satisfaction and 
equally result in well justified beliefs she can refer to as “true” but without having to 
give such beliefs what, to pragmatists like her, would be the empty honorific 


“correspondence to reality”. 


To the pragmatist these words are just a linguistic way of giving some idea credence or 
recommending it strongly. The pragmatist does not take such words literally —- and thinks 
nothing is lost by not doing so. A belief that is a reliable habit of action that is of benefit 
to human purposes has, for the pragmatist, all the recommendation it needs. Such a 
pragmatist does not think human beings need theories of truth or “objective reality” in 
order to do this. An “epistemology” is strictly not necessary if one has an “account of the 
value of cooperative human inquiry” with an ethical basis. This, incidentally, then also 
deals with the realist’s charge that “pragmatists” are relativistic about truth. Rorty 
laughs such an idea off because if pragmatists have no epistemology, and see no need 
For one, then how can they have a relativistic version of something they don't have in the 
First place? The pragmatist’s solidarity is not a better version of the realist’s objectivity: it 


is a replacement for it, a suggestion that human inquiry does not need an objective 
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reality to Find good, useful answers to human questions which will equally serve Further 


Felt, human purposes. So: 


“For the pragmatist... ‘knowledge’ is, like ‘truth,’ simply a compliment paid to the beliefs 
which we think so well justified that, for the moment, further justification is not needed. An 
inquiry into the nature of knowledge can, on this view, only be a sociohistorical account of 


how various people have tried to reach agreement on what to believe.” 


The pragmatist, then, says that we have to solve all human problems, and achieve all 
those things we term knowledge and truth, from where we are in our own enculturated 
locations. There is no “objectively real” realm to escape to that can arbitrate all disputes 
For us. We cannot, as Rorty puts it, “stand on neutral ground illuminated only by the 
natural light of reason” that has been purged of our biased, cultural ways [compare 
Barthes in Mythologies]. This, as | will keep hinting, has political consequences as well For 

the end of this pragmatist approach of “solidarity” is that human beings come “to 
substitute phronesis [wisdom] for codification, and conversation with foreigners [i.e. 
those not like us] for conquest of them.” It is not possible or desirable For the pragmatist 
who believes in solidarity to hit his conversation partner over the head with the truth For 
the pragmatist believes that the truth will out From the dialogues she has with others. It 

is not an antecedent truth in her mind but exactly the result of conversational 
agreement from enculturated beginnings. The realist, however, believes the truth, which 
is antecedent and is, Furthermore, objectively true and real, must trump all, must win ina 
battle with other [in his mind, lesser] alternatives. IF you imagined you possessed such a 
truth would you also imagine that such a thing was to be reduced to a matter of debate? 


Epistemology, then, the mentality of the realist, seems Fated to conquest whereas the 
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pragmatist hopes only for fruitful conversations from which the participants are Free to 


come to agreement, each according to their purposes, or not. 


This pragmatist view of knowledge and belief and how human beings progress such 
things is based on the idea of such things as a web which is continually being woven and 
rewoven to constitute all those things we hold to be true or reliable things to believe 
[and so ways to behave] at any one time. Here “beliefs suggested by another culture 
must be tested by trying to weave them together with beliefs we already have.” Thinking 
of beliefs as “habits of action” and collections of knowledge and belief as webs we 
reweave to usefully guide our lives according to our felt purposes the pragmatist thinks 
of as avoiding the unnecessary and distasteful aspects of the realist’s desired 
epistemology. Such a person thinks of “heading in the right direction” or “being on the 
right track” as being able to weave their beliefs in directions thought beneficial, ways 
that others can accord with according to an ethic of intellectual solidarity. This progress 
is recognised when the inquirers can similarly tell a story about the past in the light of 
the present as one of gain and not loss and of getting somewhere they wanted to be 
From somewhere they previously were — as opposed to a realist story which would be a 
story of getting to somewhere that was a pre-determined goal. The pragmatist’s story 
would be one of how they cooperatively made their future whereas the realist’s would 
be one of how they Found arbitrating objective reality. These are really options ina game 
of “what self-image should our society have of itself?” and the options are “one that 
makes its own future in solidarity with others through constant dialogue” and “one that 
recognises the authority of objective reality and bows before it”. This is then also the 
choice between reason as an obedience to explicit, objective criteria or reason as a 


Faculty for creating new possibilities and new Futures. 
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One criticism of the pragmatist point of view, not least From the realist one, has been 
that the pragmatist must always privilege her own group and its own understandings of 
things. OF course, this is true and the pragmatist would be wise not to deny it. Strictly 
speaking, pragmatists are what Rorty labels “ethnocentric”. But the charge is not as bad 
as it sounds for it is only to say that the pragmatist thinks as all those like her, and who 
come from where she comes from, also think, that is, the ways such people cannot help 
thinking because that is simply the contingent, historically-Funded wisdom of their time 
and place. As Rorty explains, “we have to start from where we are” and that is hardly our 
Fault. What is important is that we do not become attached to this as “the truth” in the 
realist’s epistemological sense, that we make of the truth we began with the truth in a 
non-human, extra-contextual way. Being open to conversation, to the reweaving of our 
beliefs, to being able to tell stories about how our truth changed from a past version to a 
better, more suitable to our purposes, version, we can describe how we lived then in 
relation to how, and why, we live this way now. And all without reference to an 
epistemology or “objective reality”. From the realist’s position, of course, this looks like 
horrible provincialism, an ethnocentricity it is hard to fathom, a relativism ignoring 


reality. About this, however, Rorty has much to say: 


“The realist is, once again, projecting his own habits of thought upon the pragmatist when 
he charges him with relativism. For the realist thinks that the whole point of philosophical 
thought is to detach oneself from any particular community and look down at it from a 
more universal standpoint. When he hears the pragmatist repudiating the desire for such a 
standpoint he cannot quite believe it. He thinks that everyone, deep down inside, must 
want such detachment. So he attributes to the pragmatist a perverse form of his own 


attempted detachment, and sees him as an ironic, sneering aesthete who refuses to take 
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the choice between communities seriously, a mere ‘relativist.’ But the pragmatist, 
dominated by the desire for solidarity, can only be criticized for taking his own community 
too seriously. He can only be criticized for ethnocentrism, not for relativism. To be 
ethnocentric is to divide the human race into the people to whom one must justify one’s 
beliefs and the others. The first group — one’s ethnos — comprises those who share enough 
of one’s beliefs to make fruitful conversation possible. In this sense, everybody is 
ethnocentric when engaged in actual debate, no matter how much realist rhetoric about 


objectivity he produces in his study. 


What is disturbing about the pragmatist’s picture is not that it is relativistic but that it takes 
away two sorts of metaphysical comfort to which our intellectual tradition has become 
accustomed. One is the thought that membership in our biological species carries with it 
certain ‘rights,’ a notion which does not seem to make sense unless the biological 
similarities entail the possession of something nonbiological, something which links our 
species to anonhuman reality and thus gives the species moral dignity. This picture of rights 
as biologically transmitted is so basic to the political discourse of the Western democracies 
that we are troubled by any suggestion that ‘human nature’ is not a useful moral concept. 
The second comfort is provided by the thought that our community cannot wholly die. The 
picture of a common human nature oriented towards correspondence to reality as it is in 
itself comforts us with the thought that even if our civilization is destroyed, even if all 
memory of our political or intellectual or artistic community is erased, the race is fated to 
recapture the virtues and the insights and the achievements which were the glory of that 
community. The notion of human nature as an inner structure which leads all members of 
the species to converge to the same point, to recognize the same theories, virtues, and 


works of art as worthy of honor, assures us that even if the Persians had won, the arts and 
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sciences of the Greeks would sooner or later have appeared elsewhere. It assures us that 
even if the Orwellian bureaucrats of terror rule for a thousand years the achievements of 
the Western democracies will someday be duplicated by our remote descendants. It assures 
us that ‘man will prevail,’ that something reasonably like our world-view, our virtues, our 
art, will bob up again whenever human beings are left alone to cultivate their inner 


natures.” 


Rorty there, of course, signals his own attachments to “Western democracies” as his 
“ethnos” and it should not surprise you to find that | find this distasteful - since one 
subject | whole-heartedly disagree with Rorty on is the value of just such “democracies”. 
But | hope this nevertheless communicates the point Rorty wants to make here and 
explains why the realist might imagine his realism achieves the “metaphysical comfort” 
he seeks, comfort about imagined “rights” and an eternity of meaning and significance 
which the realist imagines he is owed or, at least, thinks can be Found. The pragmatist, to 
the contrary, does not imagine she is owed any such comforts and has a self-image in 
which any comfort must be made not found. For such a person, a person who finds 
comfort in solidarity, the challenge is to live without the view that all paths must 
converge on the one true path, the path that always existed and required us to Find it so 
that we could acknowledge it. The challenge for the pragmatist is to be a person who 


a 


can do without objectivity and for whom solidarity is enough. This is to say that, “there 


is only the dialogue,’ only us, and to throw out the last residues of the notion of ‘trans- 


mn 


cultural rationality.” Rorty finally posits this difference in the Following, Nietzschean 


way [I shall, of course, be coming to Nietzsche again myself in a while]: 
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“The best argument we partisans of solidarity have against the realistic partisans of 
objectivity is Nietzsche's argument that the traditional Western metaphysico- 
epistemological way of firming up our habits simply isn’t working anymore. It isn’t doing its 
job. It has become as transparent a device as the postulation of deities who turn out, by a 
happy coincidence, to have chosen us as their people. So the pragmatist suggestion that we 
substitute a ‘merely’ ethical foundation for our sense of community — or, better, that we 
think of our sense of community as having no foundation except shared hope and the trust 


created by such sharing — is put forward on practical grounds.” 


We end up here at a place somewhat Nietzschean, as advertised, but also not Foreign to 
Max Stirner either — for the upshot of solidarity, as opposed to objectivity, is that we 
need to stop DIVINIZING things [God is dead] and stop making them sacred [so Stirner]. 
We need no authorities, | would say in my anarchistic way, and we need them arbitrating 
knowledge, truth, reality and being no more than we need them arbitrating politics and 
the day to day activities of our lives. We need to think in terms of solidarity just as much 
as we need to act in terms of solidarity. Intellectuality and politics should then have the 
same non-foundation that is Found in the image of nodes on a net | used earlier. It is 
about relationships and communication between those nodes in regards to how we 
progress and develop. We do not build up from imaginary foundations but out from 
where we are. There is nothing wrong with words like knowledge, truth, reality and 
being so long as we don’t elevate them above us as gods. Fortunately, says the 


pragmatist, we don’t have to; we can make them aspects of our human solidarity instead. 


This leads us to the final text From Rorty that | will consider here, his book From 1989 


titled Contingency, Irony and Solidarity. | am going to concentrate only on the 
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contingency part of this book but in that part contingency will be applied to “language”, 
“selfhood” and “a liberal community” in a way that will expand on my text so Far and 
bring it to bear on matters of reality and how we imagine it, ourselves and human 
communities in tandem. This is important because what is being said in this chapter is 
something holistic, something imagined to apply to the whole of all things imagined 
together as in interrelated system of existence. It would, to my mind, be no good to talk 
about the individual, For example, without talking about the society she lives in — and it 
would be pointless to talk about either or both without talking about how human beings 
think or understand [by means of language]. So | hope you will see that in this final 
section dealing with the pragmatist philosophy of Richard Rorty | am hoping to apply 
what has been said so far to our understanding of reality, to each of us as individuals and 


to the public realm of politics as well. For all are mythologies too. 


It should come as no surprise here that Rorty wants to connect human beings Firmly with 
his beloved “time and chance”; this is where contingency of human lives begins. We are 
specific things in a specific time and place and with certain connections [and lack of 
connections - imagining my nodes on a net once more] as part of our existence. Our own 
“most central beliefs and desires” are a part of this matrix and, were we someone else 
somewhere else, they would be other — and we would hold them, or be held by them, 
with just as much fervour as the things we hold, or are held by, right now. This Fact, 
thinks Rorty in this book, gives us no right to believe in orders “beyond time and chance 
which both determine the point of human existence and establish a hierarchy of human 
responsibilities.” Here, then, Rorty envisages “a postmetaphysical culture”, an explicit 


“utopia”, and it goes something like this From his introduction: 
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“A postmetaphysical culture seems to me no more impossible than a postreligious one, and 
equally desirable. In my utopia, human solidarity would be seen not as a fact to be 
recognized by clearing away ‘prejudice’ or burrowing down to previously hidden depths but, 
rather, as a goal to be achieved. It is to be achieved not by inquiry but by imagination, the 
imaginative ability to see strange people as fellow sufferers. Solidarity is not discovered by 
reflection but created. It is created by increasing our sensitivity to the particular details of 
the pain and humiliation of other, unfamiliar sorts of people. Such increased sensitivity 
makes it more difficult to marginalize people different from ourselves by thinking, ‘They do 
not feel it as we would,’ or "There must always be suffering, so why not let them suffer?’ 
This process of coming to see other human beings as ‘one of us’ rather than as ‘them’ is a 
matter of detailed description of what unfamiliar people are like and of redescription of 


what we ourselves are like.” 


It is important [not least to the title of this chapter] that Rorty envisages this as “a 
general turn against theory and toward narrative”. Theories tend to be single visions 
that are prone to single, dogmatically-imposed interpretations. Rorty instead, | think, 
wants to tell a story people can join in with so that they become both part of the story 
and co-tellers of that story or, and this is important, relate their own telling of that story. 
You can make a story your own and tell it your own way as scholars of ancient oral 
traditions [proper “mythologies”] tell us was the case anyway since it was the way any 
community story previously got passed on in a world more oral than textual. This, in Fact, 
is what Rorty has already been saying the pragmatist does — and without need to adhere 
to “the grand theory” that the realist [whether conservative or Marxist] wants to wield 
as “the truth” and “reality”. The end here is to think of Freedom and utopias as “an 


endless, proliferating realization of Freedom, rather than a convergence toward an 
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already existing Truth.” “The Truth” in this Rortian vision is something we make together 
and something we must always make together, a philosophical and political story we 


together write by cooperatively joining in with the telling of it. 


Rorty begins Contingency, Irony and Solidarity linking philosophical solidarity of the kind 
he has previously recommended to political utopianism such as at that Found in The 
French Revolution of 1789 in which imagined eternal authorities were “replaced almost 
overnight”. He adds to this cultural pot “the Romantic poets” who, in his exegesis, 
showed “what happened when art is thought of no longer as imitation but, rather, as the 
artist’s self-creation.” Rorty tells a story in which such impulses have risen to cultural 
hegemony in the Euro-American cultural space [which, being his space, is the one he is 
most concerned with] at the expense of “religion, philosophy, or science”. Rorty does not 
here just mean these things as discrete subjects but he more especially means their 
practices and values, the way they go about their business. This can be summed up in 
Rortian vocabulary [which is quite specific and can become recognised if one gets well 
enough acquainted with it] as the difference between those who think truth is made and 
those who think truth is Found. The “good guys” here are the makers not the finders. 
This difference can then be extrapolated into modern, Western philosophers, said 
difference then being between those seeking, and discussing, “hard scientific fact” and 


others, the good guy makers, who think that: 


“great scientists invent descriptions of the world which are useful for purposes of predicting 


and controlling what happens, just as poets and political thinkers invent other descriptions 


of it for other purposes. But there is no sense in which any of these descriptions is an 
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accurate representation of the way the world is in itself. These philosophers regard the very 


idea of such a representation as pointless.” 


From the point of view of these makers, of which Rorty is proud to be one, the finder 
confuses two very different claims, claims Rorty imagines it is vital for us to distinguish. 


So he says that: 


“We need to make a distinction between the claim that the world is out there and the claim 
that truth is out there. To say that the world is out there, that it is not our creation, is to 
say, with common sense, that most things in space and time are the effects of causes which 
do not include human mental states. To say that truth is not out there is simply to say that 
where there are no sentences there is no truth, that sentences are elements of human 
languages, and that human languages are human creations. Truth cannot be out there - 
cannot exist independently of the human mind — because sentences cannot so exist, or be 
out there. The world is out there, but descriptions of the world are not. Only descriptions of 
the world can be true or false. The world on its own - unaided by the describing activities of 


human beings - cannot.” 


So what we need to object to, on this account, is “the claim that the world splits itself up, 
on its own initiative, into sentence-shaped chunks called ‘Facts’.” OF course, it does not 
and, as Rorty says, this is only something human beings do due to their use of language, 
the background against which the idea of “sentence-shaped chunks” makes sense. 
“Reality”, then, is not a collection of Facts or things which are “objectively true” in any 


sense. It can just be imagined this way if we are language users who can split things up 


into sentences. The sentences can, in linguistic terms, be evaluated as true or false; the 
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world, which is not made of sentences, cannot. But if you start equating reality with 
sentences too much so that one starts to bleed into the other, if you start becoming an 
epistemologist or a realist, if you start thinking the Facts of sentences are the Facts of 
reality, then, says Rorty, you can easily start capitalising “Truth” and treating it as some 
kind of God [like performative pseudo-atheist Richard Dawkins does], something made 
sacred or something divinized which requires acknowledgement, if not obeisance. Rorty 
in fact believes that the ultimate origin of such realism, such obeisance to an 
antecedent, super-cultural reality, lies in the Fact that, as Nietzsche said, we have not yet 
been able to Fully disentangle ourselves From the idea that we should bow down before 
something. Nietzsche told us that God was dead and we had killed him; but he also said 
his madman had come too soon. Rorty’s view is that while there are still realists and 
epistemologists about who equate sentence-shaped things called “Facts” with the re- 


presentation of an antecedent reality then this claim is proved right. 


The trick here is to realise that whatever we say or conclude about the world or reality it 
is US, or some subset of US, human beings, that are saying it - and we are saying it in 


something very specific called language. This is consequential. As Rorty says: 


“The world does not speak. Only we do. The world can, once we have programmed 
ourselves with a language, cause us to hold beliefs. But it cannot propose a language for us 


to speak. Only other human beings can do that.” 


Because the world does not speak and reality does not tell us, from itself, the “objective 
truth” about itself, we are reliant on the contingent languages that our existence has 


Fated us with to orientate ourselves around in it and to manipulate it in ways which suit 
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our purposes within it. Realism, or being an epistemologist, is one such way but it is the 
opinion of the makers that such finders have not created a very good way and, 
Furthermore, it is a way which creates problems we could better do without. One such 
problem is creating overarching criteria imagined to reflect and so re-present reality in 
its intrinsic nature, the authoritative move we have seen Rorty mention several times 


before. Of this, Rorty says here: 


“The temptation to look for criteria is a species of the more general temptation to think of 
the world, or the human self, as possessing an intrinsic nature, an essence. That is, it is the 
result of the temptation to privilege some one among the many languages in which we 
habitually describe the world or ourselves. As long as we think that there is some relation 
called ‘fitting the world’ or ‘expressing the real nature of the self’ which can be possessed or 
lacked by vocabularies-as-wholes, we shall continue the traditional philosophical search for 
a criterion to tell us which vocabularies have this desirable feature. But if we could ever 
become reconciled to the idea that most of reality is indifferent to our descriptions of it, 
and that the human self is created by the use of a vocabulary rather than being adequately 
or inadequately expressed in a vocabulary, then we should at last have assimilated what 
was true in the Romantic idea that truth is made rather than found. What is true about this 
claim is just that languages are made rather than found, and that truth is a property of 


linguistic entities, of sentences.” 


| hope you see the logic here. LANGUAGES ARE MADE UP, THEY ARE FICTIONS WHICH 
THEMSELVES CREATE FICTION, THEY ARE IMAGINATION. Only things in language can be 
true or False. Things without and apart From language cannot. In language ALL WE CAN 


DO IS CREATE MORE AND MORE FICTION. ABRACADABRA! HOCUS POCUS! As Alan 
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Moore, a magician and a considerable user of language himself suggests, language is the 
power of the linguistic imagination to create worlds and realities. This fiction can be 
useful and helpful to us. Some of it we even praise with the word “true”. Some of it we 
even imagine as so close to reality that it can seem to become it. BUT we should never 
imagine that any of this linguistic Fiction IS reality; it is, rather, our means for setting it to 
human purposes, For imagining it in ways that become useful to the linguistic beings that 
we are. It is, formally, nothing to do with getting anything right; it is not what the 
epistemologist likes to imagine as that congealed entity: “knowledge”. For the maker, 
“knowledge” is just another honorific for relatively stable human descriptions of 
phenomena or experiences in words that seem to cohere with some stability with the 
thoughts of other people with whom they are in linguistic and cultural solidarity. Rorty 
describes those who have come to the view | have set out in this paragraph as “a new 
kind of human beings” for they are those who “no longer [speak] of themselves as 
responsible to non-human powers” — neither God nor God-like entities like “reality”, 
“truth”, “knowledge”, “being” or “objectivity”. They are a community of language users, a 


culture, makers of useful cooperative fictions which serve human purposes. 


How does this then work? Rorty gives us some hints of his own: 


“The method is to redescribe lots and lots of things in new ways, until you have created a 
pattern of linguistic behavior which will tempt the rising generation to adopt it, thereby 
causing them to look for appropriate new forms of nonlinguistic behavior, for example, the 
adoption of new scientific equipment or new social institutions... It does not pretend to 
have a better candidate for doing the same old things which we did when we spoke in the 


old way. Rather, it suggests that we might want to stop doing those things and do 
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something else. But it does not argue for this suggestion on the basis of antecedent criteria 
common to the old and the new language games. For just insofar as the new language 


really is new, there will be no such criteria.” 


Rorty is here saying that we improve our thinking [and so our doing and our culture and 
society] by FINDING NEW WAYS TO TALK ABOUT AND DESCRIBE THINGS. We do this in 
such ways as they become attractive to others who join in with our LINGUISTIC FICTIONS 
until a new culture has been created which then even threatens to overwhelm and so 
surpass the former one. Put simply, Rorty imagines that culture and society progress by 
TELLING NEW, BETTER FICTIONS than our forebears told, ones better suited to us, right 
here, now, as we are. Since, for Rorty and his Fellow makers — such as myself — language 
does not re-present reality in words, since IT IS A FICTION, then FICTION IS ALL WE HAVE 
ANYWAY. The linguistic game, the game of language, the game of imagination, is then to 
use language in such ways as our purposes and desires can become realistic possibilities 
and, perhaps, even cherished interpretations themselves. But this comes from us, we 
language users, who MUST IMAGINE AND LINGUISTICALLY CREATE THE WORLD WE 
WANT TO LIVE IN. That, on this account, is, in Fact, all anyone has ever been doing 
[where, often, the Fiction that words were the reality, something to do obeisance to, was 


the most successful fiction — with authoritarian consequences]. 


So what we have here, in human context, is competing Fictions, competing vocabularies, 
competing views of the world, competing mythologies, competing rhetorics, 
linguistically expressed, each of which is a different way of thinking and valuing with 
different knowledge and beliefs. In such a context, you do not offer arguments against 


the Fiction or vocabulary or mythology or rhetoric you want to replace [which would 
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usually entail using its logic, a logic that is not your own]; instead, you make your fiction 
seem as attractive and useful as possible, that vocabulary which gets people where they 


want to go. You imagine something better. 


It is central to this way of seeing things according to the maker's agenda that, as Rorty 
says Following the philosopher Donald Davidson, we “not view language as a medium for 
either expression or representation.” We must, thus, “set aside the idea that both reality 
and the self have intrinsic natures, natures which are out there waiting to be known.” As 
Rorty makes the point in a much later essay included in his 1999 collection, Philosophy 
and Social Hope, makers are not essentialists [the belief that things have non-contextual 
cores which contain their innate identity and “speak For themselves”] but are, in all cases, 
relational about things and believe that there are no non-relational features of things. 
What is true about something is true as related to something else in contextual reality. 


There are no extra-contextual realms or extra-contextual things. 


This being the case, such makers cannot make sense of the idea that “fitting the world” 
or “fitting reality” is a relation into which anything can be put since they do not concede 
such a non-contextual, non-relational place as “objective reality” to begin with. In other 
words, they do not concede that language could ever stand in such a relation to non- 
language [reality apart from language] and they do not think of language as a medium 
but simply as a tool for making human experience intellectually viable by imagining and 
talking about it in various ways which seem to work to their satisfaction. Language, 
under this understanding, is simply the use of various Fictions in order to cope with the 


world or reality without being taken by surprise as much as is humanly possible. Rorty, 
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again referring to Davidson, says of this that “To say that we come to speak the same 


language !s to say... that ‘we tend to converge on passing theories.” 


Rorty describes this approach Further in the Following way: 


“Think of the term ‘mind’ or ‘language’ not as the name of a medium between self and 
reality but simply as a flag which signals the desirability of using a certain vocabulary when 
trying to cope with certain kinds of organisms. To say that a given organism - or, for that 
matter, a given machine - has a mind is just to say that, for some purposes, it will pay to 
think of it as having beliefs and desires. To say that it is a language user is just to say that 
pairing off the marks and noises it makes with those we make will prove a useful tactic in 


predicting and controlling its future behavior." 


This, | think, shows the pragmatic, and pragmatist, nature of Rorty’s idea. But we must 
add to this the recognition that “our mind” or “our language” in this case is entirely 
contingent; it is something about where we just happened to be and the circumstances 
of our lives [the place of our node in that network of relations | talked about earlier] and 
so in an overarching sense there is no reason to take any pride in it. It is simply the tools 


we have been Fated to have to do the jobs we might find it necessary to do. Therefore: 


“we must resist the temptation to think that the redescriptions of reality offered by 
contemporary physical or biological science are somehow closer to ‘the things themselves,’ 
less ‘mind-dependent,’ than the redescriptions of history offered by contemporary culture 
criticism. We need to see the constellations of causal forces which produced talk of DNA or 


of the Big Bang as of a piece with the causal forces which produced talk of ‘secularization’ 
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or of ‘late capitalism.’ These various constellations are the random factors which have made 
some things subjects of conversation for us and others not, have made some projects and 


not others possible and important.” 


So, of course, were we someone else somewhere else we would not be us, talk like us, 
have ideas like us or make the fictions we have made in order to address the problems 
we see before us with the solutions we imagine to solve them like us. As there is no 
overarching reality which bids us bow down before its objective, non-contextual and 
universal ways, we have only the ways we can invent or imagine as the people that we 
are to cope with the reality that we imagine before us. We have only “changing the way 
we talk, and therefore changing what we want to do and what we think we are.” 
“Reality” does not here offer its own mediation service and so we can only compare how 
we now talk — and so think — with how others do or how any of us potentially could. 
There is nothing beyond language called “Fact” but there are only linguistic Facts as part 
of human linguistic Fictions to help us cope with the material reality which can cause us 
to hold or reject beliefs. We must, imagines Rorty in tandem with Max Stirner and 


Friedrich Nietzsche before him, Finally and thoroughly de-divinize the world because: 


“For as long as we think that ‘the world’ names something we ought to respect as well as 
cope with, something person-like in that it has a preferred description of itself, we shall 
insist that any philosophical account of truth save the ‘intuition’ that truth is ‘out there.’ 
This institution amounts to the vague sense that it would be hubris on our part to abandon 
the traditional language of ‘respect for fact’ and ‘objectivity’ - that it would be risky, and 
blasphemous, not to see the scientist (or the philosopher, or the poet, or somebody) as 


having a priestly function, as putting us in touch with a realm which transcends the human.” 
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Rorty, as a maker and not a finder, is convinced, however, that “we try to get to the point 
where we no longer worship anything, where we treat nothing as a quasi divinity, where 
we treat everything - our language, our conscience, our community — as a product of 


time and chance.” 


Yet not only does this apply to the context of all human thought and so any “reality” we 
might ever imagine to inhabit — our language-embedded intellectual faculties — it applies 
both to how we think about ourselves and our interactions too. For, like our fictions 
about reality and its relations, we have fictions about these things too — and they can 
equally either help or hinder us accordingly. We need, especially, in Rorty’s view, to 
recognise that we ourselves and our relations with others are as contingent as our 
Fictions of reality are. Rorty moves next to discuss “selfhood” and, using a metaphor of 
the “strong poet” he gets from Harold Bloom, he strays into Nietzschean territory [as he 


does fairly often in his work generally] For: 


“It was Nietzsche who first explicitly suggested that we drop the whole idea of ‘knowing 
the truth.’ His definition of truth as a ‘mobile army of metaphors’ amounted to saying that 
the whole idea of "representing reality’ by means of language, and thus the idea of finding 
a single context for all human lives, should be abandoned. His perspectivism amounted to 
the claim that the universe had no lading-list to be known, no determinate length. He hoped 
that once we realized that Plato's ‘true world’ was just a fable, we would seek consolation, 
at the moment of death, not in having transcended the animal condition but in being that 
peculiar sort of dying animal who, by describing himself in his own terms, had created 
himself. More exactly, he would have created the only part of himself that mattered by 


constructing his own mind. To create one's mind is to create one's own language, rather 
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than to let the length of one's mind be set by the language other human beings have left 
behind.” 


| don’t know myself if Nietzsche was the First to “drop the whole idea of ‘knowing the 
truth’’; | must admit that my grasp of intellectual history is not big enough to make such 
a claim. But | can state that Nietzsche was the first person | ever read — apocalyptically so 
— to confront me with the idea that language was fiction and that everything was 
interpretation and that that meant that our thoughts, and everything that comes from 
them, were too: everything then becomes a matter of imagination! It made perfect 
sense to me, as | then Feverishly acquired and read book after Nietzschean book, that we 
should “create ourselves” — for what else could we then do? Rorty’s own interpretation 
of Nietzsche, that “to Fail as a human being - is to accept somebody else's description of 
oneself, to execute a previously prepared program, to write, at most, elegant variations 
on previously written poems so [that then] the only way to trace home the causes of 
one's being as one is would be to tell a story about one's causes in a new language” then 
makes perfect sense too. This is what | then take a contingent, Fictional, mythological, 
self-made, imaginary selfhood to be. But, of course, there is always a context and Rorty 


gives one accordingly: 


“the Western philosophical tradition thinks of a human life as a triumph just insofar as it 
breaks out of the world of time, appearance, and idiosyncratic opinion into another world - 
into the world of enduring truth. Nietzsche, by contrast, thinks the important boundary to 
cross is not the one separating time from atemporal truth but rather the one which divides 
the old from the new. He thinks a human life triumphant just insofar as it escapes from 


inherited descriptions of the contingencies of its existence and finds new descriptions. This 
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is the difference between the will to truth and the will to self-overcoming. It is the 
difference between thinking of redemption as making contact with something larger and 
more enduring than oneself and redemption as Nietzsche describes it: ‘recreating all ‘it was' 


into a ‘thus | willed it. 


The drama of an individual human life, or of the history of humanity as a whole, is not 
one in which a pre-existent goal is triumphantly reached or tragically not reached. 
Neither a constant external reality nor an unfailing interior source of inspiration forms a 
background for such dramas. Instead, to see one's life, or the life of one's community, as 
a dramatic narrative is to see it as a process of Nietzschean self-overcoming. The 
paradigm of such a narrative is the life of the genius who can say of the relevant portion 
of the past, "Thus | willed it,’ because she has found a way to describe that past which 
the past never knew, and thereby found a self to be which her precursors never knew 


was possible.” 


Rorty, however, picks and chooses where Nietzsche is concerned - as he is entirely 
entitled to do — and refrains from ever Fully committing to his train of thought which, 
apart From other considerations, strikes him as far too private and personal [about “the 
warrior” rather than “the herd”] for the man of liberal, democratic politics that he aims 
himself to be. So Rorty switches horses and talks about Sigmund Freud instead as 
another who “helps us take seriously the possibility that there is no central Faculty, no 
central self, called ‘reason’ - and thus [who] take[s] Nietzschean pragmatism and 
perspectivalism seriously.” Here Freud helps Rorty explicate the idea that, just as there is 
no “objective reality”, so there is no “truly human” either, yet another non-human 


authority against which things must be measured. Of this he says: 
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“To abjure the notion of the ‘truly human’ is to abjure the attempt to divinize the self as a 
replacement for a divinized world... It is to get rid of the last citadel of necessity, the last 


attempt to see us as all confronting the same imperatives, the same unconditional claims.” 


This de-divinization is a constant theme of Rorty’s philosophy in this respect for the ever- 
present danger is always making something or someone sacred, reducing a desired 
“expanding repertoire of alternative descriptions” into “The One Right Description”. As 


Rorty then says: 


“Such a shift in aim is possible only to the extent that both the world and the self have been 
de-divinized. To say that both are de-divinized is to say that one no longer thinks of either as 
speaking to us, as having a language of its own, as a rival poet. Neither are quasi persons, 


neither wants to be expressed or represented in a certain way.” 


How they are “expressed or represented” is then OUR RESPONSIBILITY, a duty Nietzsche 
laid upon us every bit as much as Rorty does. But this neither means such responsibility 
will ever be completed [in truth, it is more a task that never ends and which we give up in 
death before it is Finished] or that it will be an entirely novel procedure [a wholly new 


vocabulary would be gibberish to wider society]. Thus: 


“no project of redescribing the world and the past, no project of self-creation through 
imposition of one's own idiosyncratic metaphoric, can avoid being marginal and parasitic. 
Metaphors are unfamiliar uses of old words, but such uses are possible only against the 
background of other old words being used in old familiar ways. A language which was “all 


metaphor’ would be a language which had no use, hence not a language but just babble. 
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For even if we agree that languages are not media of representation or expression, they will 
remain media of communication, tools for social interaction, ways of tying oneself up with 


other human beings.” 


So the task is: 


“to substitute a tissue of contingent relations, a web which stretches backward and 
forward through past and future time, for a formed, unified, present, self-contained 


substance, something capable of being seen steadily and whole.” 


This is subversive, insurrectional activity - as | tried to suggest throughout the body of 
my “first thoughts” on “insurrectionary anarchism” in other contexts earlier. It is 
intellectual and linguistic insurrection, an insurrection of imagination and thought such 
as that one which replaces patriarchal, heteronormative dimorphism with a rainbow 
spectrum of sexual and gender diversity [see the last chapter]. Don’t tell me this isn’t 
possible: our language, our thought and our stories — human imagination - can make it 


possible. In this Rortian vision of selF: 


“every human life is the working out of a sophisticated idiosyncratic fantasy, and as a 
reminder that no such working out gets completed before death interrupts. It cannot get 
completed because there is nothing to complete, there is only a web of relations to be 


rewoven, a web which time lengthens every day.” 


This then bleeds into human community, human relationships and politics but is, 


consequently, where | am most likely to diverge from the views of Richard Rorty who 
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was a white, elite, bourgeois, academic professor of philosophy and comparative 
literature in the USA who believed in both the righteousness and mission of Western 
liberal democratic institutions [imagined, of course, at their best] in a way that | never 
have, nor, | hope, ever could. One point we can agree on, though, is that the fictions of 
language and its relation to reality or of selfhood that have previously been given here 
do not GROUND the idea of democracy [which | understand as people in general 
deciding their direction or purpose for themselves] to which we both commit. What they 
do do, however, is “permit its practices and its goals to be redescribed” so that, for 
example, Rorty can describe “democracy” as that thing which leads to a Congress and a 
President, to courts and jails and police forces, whereas | can speak of it as leading to the 
autonomous relationships of self-determining communities of anarchists. Since the 
Fictions which were laid out above only amount to the claim that its up to us with our 
language to create fictions which allow us to use reality according to purposes grounded 
in our human solidarity, then that is what, with the responsibility accruing to such a task, 
we must do. The de-divinized task that Rorty lays before us is to Find the meaning of our 
lives in the “finite, mortal, contingently existing human beings” that we are AND IN 
NOTHING ELSE. Rorty, in fact, imagines freedom to be exactly the recognition of just 


such contingency applied to all human thought, human selves and human relationships. 


But, of course, this then means the dies may be cast different ways For different people. 
As Rorty points out, “All beliefs which are central to a person's self-image are so because 
their presence or absence serves as a criterion for dividing good people from bad 
people, the sort of person one wants to be from the sort one does not want to be. A 
conviction which can be justified to anyone is of little interest.” Our beliefs, that is, act as 


things which make difference, which are not forced and so can differ by their very 
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nature. Another way of saying this is to say that people want to tell different stories and 
quite naturally have, or like, different myths: they imagine differently. There is nothing 
wrong with this. In Fact, its how these things work. Such fictions, of course, come from 
developing new vocabularies and, as new ways of speaking, propose new and different 
Futures. In a public sphere this results in politics as different stories and vocabularies vie 
with each other for attention and favour. Rorty configures how this will appear in the 


Following way: 


“The popularity of the new ways of speaking will be viewed as a matter of ‘fashion’ or ‘the 
need to rebel’ or ‘decadence.’ The question of why people speak this way will be treated as 
beneath the level of conversation - a matter to be turned over to psychologists or, if 
necessary, the police. Conversely, from the point of view of those who are trying to use the 
new language, to literalize the new metaphors, those who cling to the old language will be 
viewed as irrational - as victims of passion, prejudice, superstition, the dead hand of the 


past, and so on.” 


Rorty does not shy away from his belief, however, that progress, political as well as 
personal, social as well as intellectual, is a matter of new vocabularies that create new 
Fictions and so imagine things in new ways. In fact, he sees their fictionality, their 
createdness, their connection to personal interests, as that which is good about them. 
Speaking of foundations or rationality or absolutes in political terms he thinks just as 
malodorous here as anywhere else; they are nothing but appeals to an extra-contextual 
rationality as an authoritarian move to coerce agreement. Rorty thinks that our fictions 
should be that which make the politics - and explicitly as the Fictions, the new ways of 


speaking and so thinking, that they are. These are to usurp the old Fictions and ways of 
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speaking as something which entirely replace what came before rather than as 
something which does the same thing as before but better. In this respect, they are 
exactly as | have previously spoken about anarchism replacing capitalism. Anarchism is 
not a better way of doing capitalism: it is a replacement for it whole and entire, a 
completely new way of human beings relating to and interacting with one another. In 
Rorty’s terms, it is a better vocabulary and a better Fiction, a better example of human 
imagination. It does not blaspheme capitalism because, as that which does not believe in 
capitalism to begin with, it sees nothing to blaspheme. These two, anarchism and 
capitalism, are not to be compared using some extra-contextual political rationality 
which arbitrates in cases of dispute because no such extra-contextual political rationality 
exists. So the context here is the free telling of fictions in vocabularies human 
communities themselves create. Rorty, of course, imagines this the story of liberalism 


and so he says: 


“A liberal society is one which is content to call ‘true’ whatever the upshot of such 
encounters turns out to be. That is why a liberal society is badly served by an attempt to 
supply it with ‘philosophical foundations.’ For the attempt to supply such foundations 
presupposes a natural order of topics and arguments which is prior to, and overrides the 


results of, encounters between old and new vocabularies.” 


Rorty’s point, whether you call it liberal or not, is that what human communities should 
do is allow the Free interaction of stories and vocabularies to see which one wins all by 
itself. OF course, it is not as easy as that and we may imagine that Rorty has some 
explaining to do in regard to his vaunted “liberal society” since it seems a place where 


not everyone gets to tell their story From the same platform and so consequently with 
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the same effect [due to vast inequalities of power and wealth]. Added to this, said 
society seems to have put several immovable institutions in place to make sure that 
either the stories don’t get out of hand or that stories said institutions don't like don’t 
get anywhere [which all seems very illiberal to me]. Yet, in principle, Rorty is right in that 
it is in conversation and dialogue where human beings should find their truth, in the 
human solidarity of intersubjective agreements about which fictions are good and useful 
and about which ones are bad and harmful - as opposed to in creating yet more divinized 
authorities with which we bash our Fellows over the head. And we should see them as 
matters of little more than this and never as matters adjudicated by overarching 
principles. We should, to slightly modify Rorty’s suggestion to my own way of thinking, 
“see allegiance to social [relationships — Rorty uses the word “institutions” here] as no 
more matters for justification by reference to Familiar or commonly accepted premises — 
but also as no more arbitrary — than choices of friends or heroes.” The point here is that 
there are no criteria, no arguments, reasons or rationality above those we create for 
ourselves as part of our fictions and vocabularies. Our criteria, arguments, reasons, 
rationality AND RESPONSIBILITY are our own. They always will be. Therefore, in 


conclusion: 


“Nothing requires us to first get straight about language, then about belief and knowledge, 
then about personhood, and finally about society. There is no such thing as ‘first philosophy’ 
- neither metaphysics nor philosophy of language nor philosophy of science. But, once again 
and for the last time, that claim about philosophy itself is just one more terminological 
suggestion made on behalf of the same cause, the cause of providing contemporary liberal 
culture with a vocabulary which is all its own, cleansing it of the residues of a vocabulary 


which was suited to the needs of former days.” 
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Rorty’s point in the section above is that the product of our fictions and vocabularies is 
us, our culture, our form of life, that about which Future people will speak of as where 
they came from in order to get where they wanted to go. The Fabricated, manufactured, 
Fictional aspect of this is not something that just Richard Rorty spoke about as a 
centrepiece of his philosophy, however. Another, as Rorty himself mentioned quite often 
as one of his own examples, was Friedrich Nietzsche. Readers of this book will be no 
stranger to Nietzsche themselves by now. So, In relation to this subject, | want to turn to 
one of his last books before he Fell into insensibility, completed only a Few short months 
before his collapse in Turin in the first days of 1889. That book is his Twilight of the Idols. 
But before | come to that this little Fiction of Nietzsche’s from an essay composed in 


1873 bears repeating again once more: 


“In some remote corner of the universe, flickering in the light of the countless solar systems 
into which it had been poured, there was once a planet on which clever animals invented 
cognition. It was the most arrogant and most mendacious minute in the ‘history of the 
world’, but a minute was all it was. After nature had drawn just a few more breaths the 
planet froze and the clever animals had to die. Someone could invent a fable like this and 
yet they would still not have given a satisfactory illustration of just how pitiful, how 
insubstantial and transitory, how purposeless and arbitrary, the human intellect looks 
within nature; there were eternities during which it did not exist; and when it has 
disappeared again, nothing will have happened. For this intellect has no further mission 
that might extend beyond the bounds of human life. Rather, the intellect is human, and only 
its own possessor and progenitor regards it with such pathos, as if it housed the axis around 


which the entire world revolved. But if we could communicate with a midge we would hear 
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that it too floats through the air with the very same pathos, feeling that it too contains 
within itself the flying centre of this world. There is nothing in nature so despicable and 
mean that would not immediately swell up like a balloon from just one little puff of that 
force of cognition; and just as every bearer of burdens wants to be admired, so the proudest 
man of all, the philosopher, wants to see, on all sides, the eyes of the universe trained, as 


through telescopes, on his thoughts and deeds.” 


In continuing on about Nietzsche’s thought in what Follows, | am going to assume that 
this Fable [Which | once read to a lover in the original German in its entirety since the 
whole essay is only a Few pages] would have met Rorty’s threshold for an appropriate 
level of contingency in human existence. It is a Fable about how human cognition has so 
puffed up the human mind that it at once began making assumptions far beyond its 
station [whilst simultaneously not being smart enough to realise it was nothing in “the 
grand scheme of things” - which does not actually exist]. Nietzsche lists some of these 
assumptions in the remainder of the essay, many to do with language and truth 
[including that the latter is, as Rorty quoted, a “mobile army of metaphors”] but he is 
very much on a similar track 15 years later, too, when he writes Twilight of the Idols and 
its immediate Follow on, The Anti-Christ. | have no systematic interpretation of Twilight 
of the Idols to give, but as with nearly all of the Nietzschean writings, themes and ideas 


are constantly suggested and it is these | want to share in my context here. 


The first of these is “the revaluation of all values” which, by summer 1888 when he 
began this book, was fully occupying his mind, The Anti-Christ, a Full Frontal assault on 
Christianity, being the First of the projected books by which Nietzsche would attempt 


this task. Yet, before one revalues, one perhaps has to wave idols off into their twilight 
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and, as Nietzsche reports in his foreword, “there are more idols in the world than there 
are realities”. [A de- divinizing Rorty would presumably have agreed.] The book begins 
with 44 “maxims and arrows” which, in the light of #26 of these, one should hesitate to 
systematise. [“I mistrust all systematisers and avoid them. The will to a system is a lack of 
integrity.”] These arrows, in truth, seem Fairly sprayed around and, if not at random, then 
with diverse targets. Virtues and vices seem to the fore, however, in this most moral of 
immoralists. Having the courage for what one knows, having the honesty for one’s 
truths, having the wisdom to want NOT to know, putting up with suffering, that 
previously mentioned “integrity” which denies the schematism of “the system”, the need 
to be immoral to improve morality: these are the maxims of a virtuous man, of a man 
who must live according to virtue and who wills values. It is here we are told “What does 
not kill me makes me stronger” — but that is no guarantee that it won't kill you! | am 
reminded again of the warrior from book 1 of Thus Spoke Zarathustra who does not want 
to be spared for this is the figure Nietzsche describes and this is his attitude to life: to 
die for your virtues and values is no disgrace. It is your honour and your fate, the Fate 


you should embrace, the authentic path. 


Nietzsche’s next section turns to Socrates, but Socrates as “problem”. The section begins 
by passing judgment on life as “worthless”, a judgment Nietzsche believes he shares with 
the wisest of every age, Socrates included. He quotes Socrates himself, in Fact, to the 
end that life is imagined as a sickness which one recovers from at death. But why is 
Socrates a problem? I’m not entirely sure — but it seems suspect that Nietzsche thinks 
Socrates made reason a tyrant where, in Nietzsche’s mind, it was previously a saviour 
[not necessarily correctly] for the whole of Greek culture. He describes this culture as 


“throw[ing] itself at rationality” and so “betray[ing] a state of emergency” as if to be 
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“absurdly rational” was a last attempt to rescue some foundation for itself. Nietzsche 
thinks of the tactic as a descent — that one could find happiness in reason [via virtue] 
being a mistake. “Rationality at any cost” would never be a Nietzschean maxim. Reason is 
all a bit too clean and deliberate, too sterile, too joyless. In being so it thwarts the 
instinct and it is instinct that Nietzsche values more. What Nietzsche wants is that which 
promotes virtue, health and happiness: “as long as life is ascending happiness and 
instinct are one.” Consequently, one should do nothing which interferes with instinct. 


a 


The next section addresses “’Reason’ in Philosophy” explicitly and here we start to Find 
themes that might intertwine with those of Rorty discussed previously. We learn 
immediately, for example, that “philosophers” despise becoming. They are, in fact, prey 
to “Egyptianism” — by which Nietzsche means they are mummifiers, dehistoricisers of 
thought, and we recognise these as Rorty’s “Finders” immediately. They are the realists 
and epistemologists we met before. They are portrayed here as those who kill and stuff 
in order to preserve and worship: they are divinizers not de-divinizers. Nietzsche 
pronounces such worshippers “a mortal danger to everything when they worship”. They 
are those against “change” [and so conservative] but also against the contingency of 
“procreation and growth” as well [a cardinal sin For Nietzsche]. Such people “all believe, 
even to the point of despair, in that which is.” They blame the senses for the fact that 
they cannot grasp the mummys they have made. The senses tell only of becoming but 
this is not enough for the Rortian finder or the Nietzschean mummifier. He calls their 
way “monotono-theism”, a way which despises the body for denying a clear path to 
objective reality! Yet he excepts one Figure From the philosophical past: Heraclitus [he of 


the saying “We never step into the same river twice” fame]. But what of these lying 


senses? Nietzsche insists they do not lie at all [which would accord them both knowledge 
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and purpose they do not have]. It is making of the senses evidence for something else 
that introduces errors and lies — and for that “reason” is to blame. Nietzsche praises 
Heraclitus for recognising that “being is an empty fiction” and pronounces a reality 


behind that apparent to the senses “lyingly added”. 


So Nietzsche is against “metaphysics, theology, psychology, epistemology” as that which 
refuses the evidence of the senses. He accuses his targets of being “morbid cobweb- 
spinners” who want the end without it ever having had a past. All they value, he 
imagines, must have sprung from nowhere and just always have been the case. Moral: 
history humanises, de-divinizes, makes material and so subject to criticism and decay. It 
becomes CONVERSATIONAL. It is thus to be avoided by the mummifier who wants gods 
to revere at all costs. Such people want things to worship which cause themselves [which 
suggests, as Rorty did, that it is divinity which leads to epistemology and “objective 
reality”]. Nietzsche, not unusually for him, sees our LANGUAGE as playing a role in this. 


He states: 


“In its origin, language belongs to the time of the most rudimentary type of psychology: we 
encounter a crude set of fetishes when we become conscious of the basic presuppositions of 
the metaphysics of language—or, to put it plainly, reason. Reason sees actors and actions 
everywhere: it believes in the will as an absolute cause; it believes in the “I,” in the | as 
being, in the | as a substance, and projects its belief in the I- substance onto all things— 
that’s how it first creates the concept “thing”... Being is thought into things everywhere as 
a cause, is imputed to things; from the conception “I” there follows the derivative concept 
“being”... At the beginning there stands the great and fatal error of thinking that the will 


is something effective—that will is an ability... Today we know that it is just a word...” 
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This leads to thinking “we must have been divine, since we have reason.” Yet Nietzsche 
here pronounces “being” as something “naively persuasive” because pretty much every 
word we utter is an unseen proponent of the very idea. Our language betrays us. And so 


“I'm afraid we're not rid of God because we still believe in grammar...”. 


Nietzsche concludes on the matter of “reason in philosophy” with four propositions. The 
First of these is that the only grounds for any sort of reality are the “apparent” grounds 
lie. the evidence of the senses which mummifiers and finders wish to ignore]; the 
second proposition is that that which has been called “the real world” behind the 
apparent one is actually just “nothingness” — it is an invisible, insubstantial castle in the 
air, something constructed in contradiction to that which seems apparent, a “moral- 
optical illusion”; the third proposition is that talk of this “real world” of nothingness is a 
way to revenge ourselves on life by imagining a supposed “better” one; the Fourth and 
Final proposition is that to split the world into “real” and “apparent” versions is a sign of 
decline. Here that a strong artist might Favour appearance over “reality” Nietzsche sees 
as no objection For here such an artist “signifies reality once more”, she is an affirmer of 
life and not a denier of it. She is, in Nietzsche’s special term, Dionysian. So we may at 


least conclude from all this that motivation in Falsification matters. 


Now we have another Nietzschean fiction: “How the ‘True World’ at Last Became a 


Myth”, subtitled as the “history of an error”. | shall quote it in Full: 


“1. The true world, attainable for the wise, the devout, the virtuous—they live in it, they are 
it. (Oldest form of the idea, relatively clever, simple, convincing. Paraphrase of the 


assertion, “I, Plato, am the truth.”) 
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2. The true world, unattainable for now, but promised to the wise, the devout, the virtuous 
(“to the sinner who does penance”). (Progress of the idea: it becomes more refined, more 


devious, more mystifying—it becomes woman, it becomes Christian. . .) 


3. The true world, unattainable, unprovable, unpromisable, but a consolation, an obligation, 
an imperative, merely by virtue of being thought. (The old sun basically, but glimpsed 
through fog and skepticism; the idea become sublime, pallid, Nordic, Kénigsbergian [i.e. 


Kantian]) 


4. The true world—unattainable? In any case, unattained. And if it is unattained, it is also 
unknown. And hence it is not consoling, redeeming, or obligating either; to what could 
something unknown obligate us?... (Gray dawn. First yawnings of reason. Rooster’s crow 


of positivism.) 


5. The “true world’—an idea with no use anymore, no longer even obligating—an idea 
become useless, superfluous, hence a refuted idea: let’s do away with it! (Bright day; 
breakfast; return of bon sens [good sense] and cheerfulness; Plato blushes; pandemonium 


of all free spirits.) 


6. We have done away with the true world: what world is left over? The apparent one, 
maybe?... But no! Along with the true world, we have also done away with the apparent! 
(Midday; moment of the shortest shadow; end of the longest error; high point of humanity; 


INCIPIT ZARATHUSTRA.)" 
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This is basically a regurgitation of “God is dead and we have killed him” but in other 
terms and with the addition of Zarathustra as what comes next, what one becomes after 
God is dead. The real world or the true world was an attempt to impose a reality, an 
obligating reality, but it hasn’t worked, has failed; yet inasmuch as it was always one part 
of a dyad - real and apparent world — its dissipation does away with an apparent world 
too. Both only existed in their distinction and their contrast. IF you are asking, “What 
now?” then you need to read my “first thoughts” on Nietzsche and Thus Spoke 


Zarathustra above. 


We move onto the next section, “Morality as Anti-nature”, morality being a persistent 
theme of Nietzsche's writing career, sometimes having whole books given over to it. 
Often this is in regard to morality as a system of thought and as a way of thinking. But 
Nietzsche also always seems concerned about where it comes from, what causes it and 
what it can imagined to be for. Here Nietzsche begins arguing that morality squashes 
passions and desires almost as things which must be squashed simply because 
sometimes they might cause pain. [Pain, suffering and struggle — together thought of as 
obstacles which resist us — we know Nietzsche does not find against simply on such 
grounds. Obstacles can be that which it is necessary to overcome to show our strength. 
Remember: Nietzsche here philosophizes “with a hammer” and for this “hardness” is 
necessary!] Passion and desire, says Nietzsche, the Church has only the interest to 
castrate or extirpate. It never asks after beautifying or raising them up. Nietzsche Finds 
offence in this For he equates such things with life in its manner of operation. An attack 
on passions and desires [for a man who elsewhere praises Dionysian intoxication] is then 
an attack on life. Thus, “the Church is hostile to life.” Nietzsche detects in hostility to 


sensuality a weakness and inability to control or moderate oneself [he is not saying let 
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all passions and desires have their heads]. Yet Nietzsche can also see a use in the Church 
For its existing: that its enemies need it as an enemy! This leads Nietzsche to observe 
that, in politics too, parties need their enemy to survive in order to excite their own 
strength. Sometimes it is only having enemies which necessitates an existence. This can 
extend to the enmity within oneself as well. One gets the sense that, For Nietzsche, one 
always requires to be a warrior at war. Or perhaps it is just that life, an unintellectual 
thing in general, wants to survive and consequently will struggle everywhere to do so? Is 


it this interpretation of nature Nietzsche values? He states: 


“| put a principle into a formula. All naturalism in morality, that is, all healthy morality, is 
ruled by an instinct of life—some decree of life is fulfilled by a particular canon of ‘shall’ 
and ‘shall not,’ some restriction and hostility on life’s path is thereby shoved aside. Anti- 
natural morality, that is, almost every morality that has been taught, honoured, and 
preached up to now, instead turns precisely against the instincts of life—it is a sometimes 


hidden, sometimes loud and bold condemnation of these instincts.” 


Whenever Nietzsche talks about “instincts” it is borne in on me that “instinct” is NOT 
“intellect”. Man, “the rational animal”: but is life “rational”? Are “instincts” rational? What 
does this say about morality if it is imagined to be rationally created and rationally 
adjudicated? According to Nietzsche here, seemingly that it is “anti-nature”! Christian 
morality especially Nietzsche sees as the sacralising of a rebellion against life. But its 


also “the symptom of a certain kind of life”: 


“A condemnation of life by one who is alive is, in the end, just a symptom of a particular 


kind of life: this does not at all raise the question of whether the condemnation is justified 
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or unjustified. One would have to occupy a position outside life, and on the other hand to 
know it as well as one, as many, as all who have lived it, in order to be allowed even to 
touch upon the problem of the value of life: these are reasons enough to grasp that, for us, 
this problem is an inaccessible problem. When we speak of values, we speak under the 
inspiration, under the optics of life: life itself is forcing us to posit values, life itself is valuing 


by means of us, when we posit values...” 


In this sense, all moralities are responses to life but not all responses are pro-life. Even 
“anti-natural morality... is just one of life’s value judgments.” It is the declining wishing 
life would itself decline or “the condemnation decreed by the condemned”. Nietzsche 
effectively sees those who would Fix life, in this case morally, as bigots who want to set 
in stone what nature herself leaves as “a captivating treasury of types, the exuberance 
of an evanescent play and alteration of forms”. Diversity, we may say, is nature’s virtue; 
but it is not the moral bigot’s, that one who issues their “ought” to others. Nietzsche 
thinks such people would even deny reality for this ought. This is an “idiosyncrasy of the 
degenerate”, of one who has no value for life. The immoralist, to the contrary, learns to 
value and make use of what life itself brings Forth rather than insist on a life-denying 
“thou shalt”. A personally channelled diversity promotes life in its difference; the 


uniformity of moral fascism and ignorance makes sickly and weak: it is contrary to life. 


The next section of Twilight of the Idols is “The Four Great Errors”. These are: 


1. The error of confusing cause and consequence. 


2. The error of a false causality. 


3. The error of imaginary causes. 
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4. The error of Free will. 


Simply reading this as a bare list shows an emphasis on causality [or, rather, perhaps lack 
of it, the role that the idea of causality plays in human thought and the value attached to 
it]. The last subject, Free will, might perhaps be prematurely posited as the reason for 
this emphasis. We feel that within us there is something called will which we posit as a 
cause and, thereafter, we assume that [all] other things must have causes too. This might 
then, reversing back the way we came, become something to and for which things can be 


held accountable. But we are already getting ahead of ourselves. 


Nietzsche credits the first of these with being the most dangerous error, the “genuine 
corruption” [or, as another translator puts it, “intrinsic Form of corruption”] of reason. He 
credits it with being present throughout the entirety of religious and moral thinking and 
with being the unreason at the heart of reason. Nietzsche instead, as a “First example of 
my ‘revaluation of all values’”, states that it is from the health or sickness of people as 
they already are that they will Find they have to act in certain ways and not in others. 
Such people “import the orderliness which is evident in their physiology into their 
relations to people and things. In a Formula: their virtue is the effect of their happiness.” 
Thus, Nietzsche imagines that if people are perishing it must be because something is 
already wrong with them and their thinking. An impoverished life leads to the effects of 
impoverishment. Nietzsche’s language finally comes back to “instincts” again; 
“everything good is instinct” which results in it being easier to achieve. 

When it comes to “False causality” things become a matter of “will”, “consciousness” and 


“mind”. Here we find Nietzsche indeed questioning the idea that “will” causes anything. 
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He states that the “inner world is Full of phantoms and false lights” — the will being one 
of them. IF the will does not cause anything, of course, then neither can it be an 
explanation for anything either. “The ego” Nietzsche straight up thinks a fiction. 
Nietzsche, in fact, believes that “there are no spiritual causes at all.” None of this then 
has a right to be the foundation From which we posit causes in things, Nietzsche 
extrapolating that From an experience of imagined inner phenomena human beings have 
created an outer world of causes and being [the ego being the basis From which to 
extrapolate being]. This results only, as Nietzsche also complains about elsewhere, in 
Finding in things the things you had yourself put there in the first place. These are 
ultimately all the Fictions of epistemologists and metaphysicians, “the error of spirit as 


cause taken for reality! And made the measure of reality! And called God!” 


With “imaginary causes” Nietzsche becomes more psychologist. He relays an account in 
which, asleep or awake, it doesn’t matter, we WANT to have a cause for things to account 
For the sensations, pressures and constraints that we feel. Not being happy merely to 
know that we feel as we actually do, we find that a “cause-creating drive” needs its 
satisfaction too. This utilises memory For the comparison of past occasions of Feeling ina 
similar way and judgment of past interpretations of phenomena we experienced as well. 
Nietzsche posits that this reasoning, interpreting activity, this habituation to certain 
procedures, “prohibits an investigation of the cause” rather than Facilitating it. But why? 


He gives what he terms a “psychological explanation”. 


Firstly this is because any kind of knowledge — even imagined knowledge [which our 
investigations in this chapter might suggest is all knowledge actually is] — is better than 


nothing at all. Nietzsche here raises the possibility that knowledge serves a 
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psychological Function other than what we might call the bare Fact of knowing. IF we 
thought we knew the cause, for example, it might reduce our stress in the context of a 
Feeling being which responds to its imagined environment and conditions. But, if this is 
true, then might not our whole apparatus of knowledge and reason be a stress-relieving 
apparatus, an apparatus for making life calm and stable [and so not primarily anything to 
do with actually knowing in an epistemological sense at all]? Nietzsche thus posits that 
not just any kind of cause will do; it must be a soothing, reassuring cause, one which 
liberates us from existential dread. This is why something known will always be 
preferred to the unknown cause, because it excites a Feeling of control over the 
situation in us. Nietzsche, unsurprisingly, once more finds religion and morality Full of 
such causes. But they are “causes” only in the sense that they are “consequential states”, 


“translations of pleasurable and unpleasurable Feelings into a false dialect.” 


All this leads us, Finally, to “the error of Free will”. This, indeed, Nietzsche imagines one 
of the “arts of theologians” for making people accountable For something. [You cannot 
be at fault if you didn’t choose a course of action yourself, can you? Our moral and legal 
systems would seem to imagine “guilt” relies on the idea of accountability for a freedom 
of will, at least.] “Punishing and judging” activities seem especially reliant on such a 
notion of “free will”. Nietzsche Frankly pronounces free will an invention for the 
purposes of punishment, in Fact, but it does seem, on reflection, that making everything 
a human being does in all circumstances a matter of conscious, responsible choice [and 
so a candidate for guilt] is rather overstating one’s case. We thus slowly infect the world 
with will everywhere, consequently creating a world of guilt and blame, a world fit For 
judgment and punishment by human beings, the rational animals. Nietzsche thus 


pronounces Christianity, not the least guilt-inducing morality ever created, a “hangman's 
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metaphysics.” But Nietzsche doesn’t stop there. In an eye-catching piece of rhetoric | 
intend to quote in Full, he denudes human beings, if not nature itself, of will and 
purpose. All is invention, creation, Fiction, interpretation, imagination. There is no 
accounting except by human beings with these things. And because there is no 
accountability then there can be no being, no objective reality and no God. The 


“innocence of becoming” is restored. Nietzsche himself puts it like this: 


“What can be our doctrine alone?—That nobody gives human beings their qualities, neither 
God, nor society, nor their parents and ancestors, nor they themselves (the nonsense of this 
last notion we are rejecting was taught by Kant as “intelligible freedom,” and maybe was 
already taught by Plato as well). Nobody is responsible for being here in the first place, for 
being constituted in such and such a way, for being in these circumstances, in this 
environment. The fatality of our essence cannot be separated from the fatality of all that 
was and will be. We are not the consequence of a special intention, a will, a goal; we are 
not being used in an attempt to reach an “ideal of humanity,” or an “ideal of happiness,” or 
an “ideal of morality’—it is absurd to want to divert our essence towards some goal. We 
have invented the concept “goal”: in reality, goals are absent . . .One is necessary, one is a 
piece of destiny, one belongs to the whole, one is in the whole.—There is nothing that could 
rule, measure, compare, judge our being, for that would mean ruling, measuring, 
comparing, and judging the whole... But there is nothing outside the whole!—That nobody 
is made responsible anymore, that no way of being may be traced back to a causa prima 
[first cause], that the world is not a unity either as sensorium or as “spirit,” only this is the 
great liberation—in this way only, the innocence of becoming is restored... The concept 
“God” was up to now the greatest objection against existence ... We deny God, and in 


denying God we deny responsibility: only thus do we redeem the world.” 
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We can see here that Nietzsche’s approach is much different to that of the later Rorty. 
Where the later philosopher wants to argue mostly logic and premises, dissecting 
theories of contemporaries and colleagues, the former is not afraid to argue 
psychologically, dissecting the human being in its manner of operation, deconstructing 
Fantasies about its own workings that it has constructed in order to create a reality out 
of them —- often for moral purposes, in order to create a morally metaphysical world. 
Nietzsche talks about something called “life”, which sets him apart from Rorty, and the 
health of which greatly animates him. Both, as we can see in this last quote, however, 
come to the conclusion of human contingency, the “innocence of becoming”, the 
absence of arbitrating castles in the air called “objective reality” or “being”. There is no 
goal and there is no God - for gods are the denial of existence rather than its guarantor. 
The relation of moral judgments to life is also a Frequent strand of Nietzschean thought 
in this case because, relevantly for this chapter, it is thought an entirely fictional 
connection. Something Nietzsche says here about “the improvers of mankind” is relevant 


to this assertion: 


“My demand on philosophers is well-known: that they place themselves beyond good and 
evil—that they put the illusion of moral judgment beneath them. This demand follows from 
an insight which was formulated for the first time by me: that there are no moral facts at 
all. Moral judgments have this in common with religious ones: they believe in realities that 
are unreal. Morality is just an interpretation of certain phenomena, or speaking more 
precisely, a misinterpretation. Moral judgments, like religious ones, belong to a level of 
ignorance at which the very concept of the real, the distinction between real and imaginary, 
is still absent, so that “truth” at this level refers to all sorts of things which today we call 


‘fantasies.’ Thus, moral judgments can never be taken literally: literally, they always contain 
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nothing but nonsense. But they are semiotically invaluable all the same: they reveal, at 
least to those who are in the know, the most valuable realities of cultures and inner states 
that did not know enough to ‘understand’ themselves. Morality is just a sign language, just 
a symptomatology: you already have to know what it’s all about in order to get any use out 


of it.” 


Where morality and moral judgments are guides of reason, then, the result can only be 
Fiction, their realities created. Morality is nothing other than interpretation according to 
an invented, imagined scheme. Nietzsche finds its use, in fact, only in that it helps in 
understanding how people work. Morality, then, is of little use For life and not least in 
the ways its users and promoters imagine that it is. Nietzsche can then go on to suggest 
that those most associated with morality do not really want to “know” as they claim they 
do; it is more about control and power. To be moral [beneficial for life] one must be 
immoral and the immoral can be the most moral in this respect. What counts is the value 
For life, what makes strong and increases a Feeling of strength. In this respect, that one 
would use morality to “tame” the instinctively strong Nietzsche regards as a sick joke. 
Nietzsche looks towards a “noble culture” of those who can “see”, “think”, “speak and 
write”. Here seeing requires the self-control and spiritual breeding not to be a 
reactionary, the peace of mind not to will, the ability to “resist a stimulus”. One should 
develop the sensibility of being slow to act if one wants to see. When it comes to 
thinking, this is a matter of Form and dexterity, something Nietzsche compares to 
dancing. One should become habituated to movement, to elegance and to nuance. 


Writing is then dancing with the pen and with words [one imagines artifice here]. 
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Such nobility, of course, is easily cast as elitism and Nietzsche must be found guilty of 
the charge. But this is not the tawdry elitism of class or wealth. It is an elitism that is 
struggled and worked for, that is earned because, in desiring it, one Foretold one’s 
Fitness For the task and dedicated oneself to one’s breeding. Emma Goldman interpreted 
Nietzsche’s elitism as a desiring for each human being to be the strongest, Freest, most 
liberated and expressive person they could be, someone, to make this Nietzschean, 
intoxicated with their life. That, | think, is how we should take it as well - as a will to our 
nobility and to such a noble culture — rather than as others, such as Rorty, took it which 


was as merely a dismissive and possibly contemptuous condemnation of “the herd”. 


Twilight of the Idols becomes more disparate from here as Nietzsche makes comments 
that are not necessary that connected together. But some thoughts still stand out and | 
want to conclude this section of this chapter by focusing on a section headed, relevantly 
for a book being written by an anarchist in a book about anarchy, “My concept of 


freedom”. First of all, | shall quote Nietzsche’s entire section in this respect: 


“My concept of freedom.—Sometimes the value of a thing lies not in what we get by means 
of it, but in what we pay for it—what it costs us. | offer an example. Liberal institutions stop 
being liberal as soon as they have been established: from that point forward, there is 
nothing that harms freedom more severely and fundamentally than liberal institutions. 
After all, we know what they bring about: they undermine the will to power, they are the 
levelling of mountain and valley elevated into a morality, they make people small, cowardly, 
and pleasure-loving—with liberal institutions, the herd animal is victorious every time. 


Liberalism: in other words, herd-animalization... 
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The same institutions bring about completely different effects as long as they are still being 
fought for; then, in fact, they promote freedom in a powerful way. Considered more closely, 
it is war that brings about these effects, the war for liberal institutions, which, as war, lets 
the illiberal instincts persist. And war educates for freedom. For what is freedom? Having 
the will to responsibility for oneself. Maintaining the distance that separates us. 
Becoming indifferent to trouble, hardships, deprivation, even to life. Being ready to sacrifice 
people to one’s cause, not excluding oneself. Freedom means that the manly instincts, the 
instincts that celebrate war and winning, dominate other instincts, for example the instinct 
for ‘happiness.’ The human being who has become free, not to mention the spirit that has 
become free, steps all over the contemptible sort of well-being dreamt of by grocers, 
Christians, cows, women, Englishmen, and other democrats. The free human being is a 


warrior.— 


What is the measure of freedom, in individuals and in peoples? The measure is the 
resistance that must be overcome, the trouble it costs to stay on top. One would have to 
look for the highest type of free human beings wherever the highest resistance is constantly 
being overcome: five steps away from tyranny, right on the brink of the danger of servitude. 
This is true psychologically, if one conceives of the ‘tyrant’ here as inexorable and terrible 
instincts that demand to be countered with the maximum of authority and self-discipline— 
the most beautiful type is Julius Caesar; it is also true politically, just take a walk through 
history. The peoples who were worth something, who became worthy, never became 
worthy under liberal institutions: great danger made them into something that deserves 
respect, danger, which first teaches us to get to know the means at our disposal, our 


virtues, our defence and weapons, our own spirit— danger, which forces us to be strong... 
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First principle: one must need to be strong; otherwise, one never becomes strong.— Those 
great greenhouses for the strong, the strongest sort of human being there has ever been, 
the aristocratic communities such as Rome and Venice, understood freedom precisely in the 
sense in which | understand the word freedom: as something that one has and does not 


have, that one wills to have, that one conquers...” [bold mine] 


What can be said about this Nietzschean myth of the warrior as model of freedom [for 
surely you realise it is rhetoric, fiction, a story]? First, that, unlike Richard Rorty, 
Nietzsche is no liberal fawning over liberal institutions. In Nietzsche’s mind, but not in 
Rorty’s, they are Fundamentally freedom-harming once they have been established. The 
Fight For them, Nietzsche concedes, is useful — but that turns out to be only because they 
required a Fight and all a Fight necessitates. Liberal society, in this vision, however, is not 
noble [as we have just described it], not life-affirming and not Free. It is infected with a 
moral decrepitude which turns it into an exercise in levelling which cripples the 
individual instinct for life - for as soon as you distinguish yourself by grasping your own 
freedom you are pushed back in line again. Liberal society wants clones who know their 
place is to have a place. It does NOT want strong individuals seized of their own truth 
and their own values. It is herd through and through, a regimentation of ordered control 


dictated by petty bureaucrats and administrators. 


In the second paragraph | have highlighted the Following question and answer: “For what 
is Freedom? Having the will to responsibility For oneself.” What does this mean? | think it 
means that FREEDOM IS ACTING FREE. Freedom is taking responsibility, putting one’s 
shoulder to the boulder, recognising one’s existential situation and realising there’s no 


one to do things for you — and that it would be deeply inauthentic if you imagined there 
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was and left it to them. Your life is yours to own as in to embrace it Fully and take 
responsibility For. This is what makes it war for now you are becoming you and not the 
liberal clone, the member of the herd, the agent of a society’s Freedom-denying 
institutional values. This is a warrior’s authenticity to Fight in one’s cause; it is not the 
tame, and tamed, civilised “well being” of the member of liberal society; it is to live 
viscerally and vicariously on the edge of oblivion. It is a warrior’s Freedom and if there is 
anything warriors know it is that life must be grasped and taken even at risk of death. It 
is commitment to a cause, even your own cause, and even at the cost of yourself. As 
Nietzsche begins here by saying, “Sometimes the value of a thing lies not in what we get 


by means of it, but in what we pay for it—what it costs us.” 


So this is about knowing who YOU are; it is knowing [and cultivating] your virtues, your 
spirit [which, playing on the German word “Geist”, is also your mind, your intellect, your 
animus]. It is a taste For danger as that which activates and necessitates your will to be 
free. Nietzsche Fundamentally says here that there is no freedom in safety, in 
inauthentic, civilised “well being” that just wants a normal to live out its inauthentic 
existence in relation to. Nietzsche speaks here of battle, war and struggle, of danger 
which creates that most needful for life, your own individual, personal life. It is the 
difference between living and existing. Nietzsche says here that it is needing strength 
which creates strength in a way in which needing, having and willing are Fused together. 
It is only in moments in which our fitness is tested that we find out how fit we are and 
enhance that Fitness; it is only in challenges that we are required to rise to the challenge. 
Life, thinks Nietzsche here, and so our freedom, is found in living the life of challenge, 
seeking it out, testing ourselves, daring to be at war in the cause of ourselves. This is the 


life that dares to conquer in the cause of oneself. 
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A Postscript. Should you simply accept this Nietzschean Fiction and swallow it whole? | 
quote you words from the latter part of Nietzsche’s next book, The Anti-Christ, in this 


respect: 


“Make no mistake about it: great spirits are sceptics. Zarathustra is a sceptic. The vigour, 
the freedom that comes from the strength and super-strength of spirit proves itself through 
scepticism. Where basic issues about value or lack of value are concerned, people with 
convictions do not come into consideration. Convictions are prisons. These people do not see 
far enough, they do not see beneath themselves: but if you are going to talk about value 
and lack of value, you need to see five hundred convictions beneath you, behind you... A 
spirit who wills greatness and also wills the means to it is necessarily a sceptic. The freedom 


from every sort of conviction, being able to see freely, is part of strength... 


- One more step into the psychology of conviction, of ‘faith’. A long time ago | posed the 
problem of whether convictions are not more dangerous enemies of truth than lies (this was 
in aphorism 483 of Human, All Too Human 10 years previously). Now | would like to ask the 
decisive question: Are lies and convictions even opposed? - The whole world believes that 
they are; but what doesn't the whole world believe! - Every conviction has its history, its pre- 
formations, its ventures and its mistakes: it becomes a conviction after not being one for a 
long time, after barely being one for even longer. What? Could lies be among these 
embryonic forms of convictions too? - Sometimes all you need is a change of characters: 
what were lies for the father are convictions for the son. - | call lies not wanting to see what 
you see, not wanting to see it the way you do: it makes no difference whether the lies take 
place in front of witnesses. The most common lie is the one you tell yourself; lying to other 


people is a relatively exceptional case. - Now, this not wanting to see what you see, this not 
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wanting to see the way you do, is almost the first condition for being partisan in any sense 
of the term: the partisan will necessarily turn into a liar. German historical scholarship, for 
instance, is convinced that Rome was a despotism, that the inhabitants of Germania 
brought the spirit of freedom into the world: what is the difference between this sort of 
conviction and a lie? Is it any wonder that all partisans, even German historians, instinctively 
go around with great moral words in their mouths, - that morality almost owes its 
continued existence to its indispensability among partisans of every type? - 'This is our 
conviction: we profess it to the world, we will live and die for it, - respect anyone with 
convictions!’ - | have even heard this sort of thing coming from anti-Semites. On the 
contrary, my dear sir! An anti-Semite does not become one bit more respectable by lying as 
a matter of principle ... Priests have more subtlety in these matters, they have a good 
understanding of why someone might object to the idea of a conviction, which is to say a lie 
that is principled because it serves an end; accordingly, these priests adopted the prudent 
Jewish measure of inserting the idea of 'God', 'God's will’, 'God's revelation’ at this point. 
Even Kant was on the same path with his categorical imperative: his reason became 
practical here. - There are some questions that people are not entitled to decide the truth 
of; all the ultimate questions, all the ultimate problems of value are beyond human 


reason... To grasp the boundaries of reason - now, that is real philosophy...” 


“IF you are going to talk about value and lack of value...”! But this is ALL we are talking 
about! Let THIS be my mythology, my Fiction of fictions, my own imagination! 

The central thesis of this chapter has been that people all over the world tell stories to 
share [and, indeed, to demonstrate and participate in] meaning, value and truth. They 


have an imaginative, narrative frame of mind that easily and naturally falls into 
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storytelling in order to communicate with others and create understanding by 
constructing fictions. This, so | suggest, says something about the activities of human 
beings and also of their major means of communication, language, something which, as 
Rorty and Nietzsche both suggest, does not “correspond to” or “re-present” reality but 
something which makes imaginative use of it as a tool for its manipulation. It is, we may 
say, something which speaks to the ubiquity of the narrativization of human thought and 
to our creating fictions and mythologies by which [and out of which] humans are 
enculturated and historicized as beings who survive by means of imaginative meaning- 


making and evaluation. 


| want to make it very clear in saying this, however, that — since | am saying this is a 
Feature of language and human thought — it applies to EVERYTHING. | am saying human 
beings are FICTIVE BEINGS, beings that manipulate reality through language, that exist 
by wholly imagining things and connections in and between things. | am saying that 
human beings are interpretive beings who use narrative to construct a world for 
themselves that can be of use to them. None of this is original to me. It is, for example, 
writ large throughout the work of both Nietzsche and Rorty which is why they have been 
used to help explain it in this chapter here. It would then be justifiable, in my terms set 
out above, to describe human beings as mythological beings, beings that are storied at 
their intellectual heart. In this same respect we may then, in a sense, say that everything 


human beings say, not least when they are being indicative or predicative, is rhetoric. 


But why is this in a book titled “Black Flag” which is a book about “anarchy”? This is a Fair 
question but | would hope the answer should be quite obvious. It is because this chapter 


has thoroughly denied the notions of knowledge, being, truth and reality objectively, 
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epistemologically, morally and essentially understood. These things have been replaced 
with story, interpretation, mythology, fiction, imagination and rhetoric. My story in this 
chapter has wiped away a world of arbitrating “Facts” as gods above us before which we 
must inevitably bow, along with “objective pictures of reality”, and replaced it with a 
world of conversation, persuasion, culture and history. It has destroyed the finder’s 
Foundations and said that all we have are the maker's contingent relationships. It has 
removed a world to which we are forced and replaced it with one we make ourselves. 
None of this is to deny that the world can, and does, cause us to hold beliefs but it is to 
say that those beliefs are couched by human beings in cultural creations called 
languages, the statements of which alone can be true or false, useful or useless, 
according to our purposes as tools Fashioned to serve such purposes. | shall hope to say 


more about this later in the book but, for now, that’s another story for another time. 
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5. The Body Politic 


The vision of a Rortian liberal utopia seems not to be one Nietzsche shared. | lie in 
silence wondering why this is and the answer that comes to me is that a liberal utopia is 
not exactly reflective of the reality of nature. Instead of being a naturally achieved 
harmony of things going about their business according to an instinct for life, a Daoist 
actionless action, it is, instead, deliberate, pre-determined, artificial, intellectual, forced - 
the sorts of things Daoists in ancient texts tend to be against [at least in terms of how 
they are created or maintained]. The contrast here is problematic, however. Isn’t building 
a city, even an imagined ideal city, just the human version of a beaver building a dam and 
a lodge or birds building nests or badgers building a sett? A city may be liable to being 
called artificial but its only humans doing what they are capable of in the way that 
creatures of all kinds do the same. We each have our possibilities and limitations; we are 
each defined by them. Both ants and birds builds nests but they are not the same, they 
are related to their possibilities and opportunities to build them; they are conditioned by 


what they are. 


In the end, it is Nietzsche’s thinking — at once psychological, biological, and intoxicated — 
which is the more suggestive for me. | have always been a strongly anti-institutional 
person and so Rorty’s commitments to liberalism, and its institutions, are always going 
to be like pissing in the pool for me regardless of his otherwise insightful philosophical 
pragmatism. Nietzsche, however, is a different matter for his idiosyncrasies cling to him 
personally rather than to his ideas. He is one who seems to say that people are allowed 
their personal commitments, foibles and eccentricities - so long as they take 


responsibility for them. He must fight for himself even as we must Fight For ourselves. 
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But this “we” reminds us, once again, of Rorty’s social commitments, commitments 
Nietzsche did not have in the same way. This chapter, consequently, develops out of 
being unable to throw off the concerns of one or the other. We must become who we 
are but that applies in two senses, individual and collective, node and network. The 
liberty anarchism seeks must be a personal liberty AND a political [collective, relational] 
one. At least, this is the case | have become used to making in previous anarchist writing. 
In this chapter that dyad will find its echo, and as an example of it, in talk about bodies 


and politics. 


This is because as | was writing the previous chapter and thinking ahead to this one | 
became inhabited by a vision encapsulated in the phrase “the body politic”. This was 
partly because at the time | was very much animated by bodily concerns such as sexual 
liberation and the liberation of the body in the matter of nudity — of which | am in Favour 
— which, of course, involves other human beings and so politics [or, at least, it does if 
someone finds me fucking on the beach or pissing in the woods — both of which have 
actually happened]. But, it now occurs to me, “body politic” is an image at once individual 
and collective for bodies are singular but they are also collective organisms, 
concatenations of organs and other tissues which Function together: collective and 
singular in one whole, prone to health and/or sickness. All very Nietzschean - but all very 
Foucauldian too as | think back to chapter three and this brings Foucault's scholarship 
once more to mind. Foucault was really very interested in bodies like Nietzsche was 
interested in life too. But he was interested in how they came to be bureaucratized and 
administered, how they were ordered, classified, coerced, punished and thought about. 
IF politics is a body and a body requires the interactions, negotiations and 


administrations of politics in order to be and Function as a body then what does how 
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politics treats bodies say about them both? Moreover, what, if anything, of how we use, 
treat and see bodies can be of political interest and consequence? Bodies and politics, 
politics and bodies: It seems to me that, First of all in this chapter, we need a crash course 
in Foucault. But before we get to that, however, here are some preliminary thoughts 


about bodies that come to mind: 


1. The First thing that comes to mind is that bodies are NOT objects: they are processes. 
What's more, they are processes unalterably integrated into the ecosystems which give 
birth to them. Think first, For example, of the air which they constantly are breathing in 
and out. Fish live in water and are encased in it but we are the same with the air, part of a 
life support system which enables all life. Remove us from that and we are dead. The 
same applies here, of the traditional four elements of air, water, Fire and earth, to earth 
and water as well. One grows our food, the other performs many bodily Functions. 
Without both we are dead again. That just leaves Fire and without our bright yellow sun 
we'd be dead again too. So, its now clear to see how much our life is a part of entirely 
contingent processes which enable our lives on an on- going, systematic, inter-connected 
basis. Bodies are all entirely processes and inter-relations that are before us and after us; 
we are organisms that are reliant upon much larger processes For life itself, connected to 
them in permanent ways. [Transhumanists hate this Fact, of course. They hate the 


biology of it all. They hate that this is what human being is.] 


2. The second point is that bodies are cooperative not singular; they are organisms and 


organ-isations working together in cooperation which results in what we call a body. This 


is what pretty much everything above a single-celled organism is doing. IF all those bits 
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and pieces don’t work together then the health of the body, and even life itself, is 


affected or threatened. Bodies, like life itself, are Fundamentally self-organising. 


3. The third point is that bodies are contingent and temporary. Nothing material is 
eternal and the physical universe is subject to change, perhaps many times, over vast 
time scales. Do you think your flesh and blood is going to outrun that when it is what 


created it to begin with? You are just a tiny, temporary part of vast and natural change. 


4. A Fourth point is that bodies are not guaranteed — they require regular maintenance 
such as Food and drink and the appropriate grooming and care. Without these things, the 


body suffers various and possibly increasing levels of harm. 


5. Allied to this point is a fifth, that they consequently create waste which needs 


management. In fact, humans have created infrastructure just to deal with this reality. 


6. A sixth point is that bodies are made for movement and mobility. This is useful not 
least so that bodies can supply their regular needs. Activity, then, is part of being a body 


and regular activity promotes both physical and mental health. 


7. The seventh point is that bodies can be covered or uncovered and many cultures have 
developed rules and moral codes around when and how this should be the case. Nudity is 
something that is highly policed in many places — especially public nudity or nudity used 
to attract attention [for example, for commercial reasons]. On the other hand, some 


people see nudity as consequent on having a body and regard it as something that is 
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theirs to display, or not, as they see fit, something natural that should never be 


stigmatised. 


8. The eighth point is that bodies can reproduce via sexual intercourse but also can be 
both the means and sites of sexual pleasure via sexual play. Sex is one of the major ways 
bodies are thought of, certainly in Western cultures. Sex can be thought of as a matter of 
physical and mental well being, a way to cement relationships, a sharing of personal 
intimacy, as simple play with bodies, or as simply and boringly a matter of how human 
beings reproduce. Yet sex should never be reduced to reproduction because it can be 


about a lot more than that; it can be about bodily exploration. 


9. My ninth point is that bodies can become medicalised. This involves their 
objectification, their epistemological Fictionalisation, and their control by imagined 
professionals with their imagined knowledge and techniques for its treatment and cure. 
But the medicalisation of bodies can also mean they become ripe for pathologization 
and so commercial exploitation as diseases and conditions are diagnosed from which 
bodies are said to chronically or acutely suffer, perhaps resulting in long term 
medications or expensive treatments as bodies are now reckoned as the history of their 
own personal pathology. All in all, bodies today become medicalised Far in excess of any 
other time in the history of our species, most especially in exactly the richest countries 
and sometimes merely for cosmetic rather than strictly medical reasons. We become 
objects that are never perfect and which stand in need of constant treatments. Whilst it 
is true that sickness goes together with health in biological beings, not least according 


to environment or circumstances, this is not the same thing as being medicalised. 
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10. This leads into my tenth point which is that today, more than at any time previously, 
the body becomes subject to both technology and technological thinking. We see 
technological thinking applied to the body, for example, when human beings are treated 
like machines or biological/mechanical systems [when they are actually the quite 
different biological organisms] or even robots [“robot” comes from the Slavic “robota” 
which means “forced labour” or “slave”] — for example in factories engaged in the use of 
mass labour where being able to complete menial tasks repetitively hour after hour is 
the only requirement of the job. Bodies can also become technologized in other ways, 
however, as in their increasing reliance on labour-saving devices in the home, 
technological transportation systems, their near reliance in the West and elsewhere on 
computers [in Front of which some people may sit for hours a day] or also in war where, 
today, multi-billion dollar companies with the ears of presidents and prime ministers 
invent newer and newer ways to destroy and terrorize people with weapons of mass 
destruction which can do everything from pulverising several square miles by creating 
atmospheric overpressures to, in the case of depleted uranium weapons, leaving a trail 
of destruction that goes on for decades in the catalogue of babies born with 
unspeakable deformities, an outcome one can only imagine is deliberate and meant to 
psychologically damage everyone having to live with it. It is not known how many people 
suffer physical and mental injury due to technology but in this technological society it 
would not surprise me if people did not want to know either as personal convenience 


trumps more social concerns. 


11. My eleventh point about the body is that it DIES, a necessary effect of being 
biological. The physicality and decay of bodies are things we do not always reckon with 


and often try to forget yet it remains true that all bio-matter is due for recycling along 
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with all the rest of the elements of the earth. Life = death = life = death. Its that simple. 
No wonder that some thinkers, past and present, have seen little difference between 
them for they are actually one repeating process rather than diametrically opposed 


opposites. 


12. The body's physicality leads to other consequences as well, however, and one of 
these is its control by [often authoritarian] others. Discipline, punishment and 
exploitation all come in here, not least due to the body’s propensity to Feel pain and, in 
most people, the desire to avoid doing so. This can also lead to biopolitics in that 
governments have to then think about control, and providing for, huge masses of bodies 


thought of as populations. All those bodies to deal with at once creates issues of its own. 


13. My thirteenth and final point here in this preliminary look at bodies is to think of the 
body as a sensing apparatus. Without the body's senses, in fact, would any of us even be 
aware that we exist? The body, then, is an interface with what is not us in multiple, but 
physically limited, ways [we can only hear certain Frequencies, see certain wavelengths 
of light, etc.]. The body is our means of sensing, Feeling and interpreting where we are, 
that we are and what we are. We are not omniscient in any sense but quite feeble and 
limited. Bodies. 

Let's pick up one of these points as we now move to look at some ways in which Michel 
Foucault has considered bodies — and often the politics of their administration and 
bureaucratization. Take my twelfth point above about control of bodies on a mass scale 
and the issue of biopolitics. Foucault has this to say, in historical context, towards the 


end of the first volume of his History of Sexuality: 
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“In concrete terms, starting in the seventeenth century... power over life evolved in two 
basic forms; these forms were not antithetical, however; they constituted rather two poles 
of development linked together by a whole intermediary cluster of relations. One of these 
poles - the first to be formed, it seems - centered on the body as a machine: its disciplining, 
the optimization of its capabilities, the extortion of its forces, the parallel increase of its 
usefulness and its docility, its integration into systems of efficient and economic controls, 
all this was ensured by the procedures of power that characterized the disciplines: an 
anatomo-politics of the human body. The second, formed somewhat later, focused on the 
species’ body, the body imbued with the mechanics of life and serving as the basis of the 
biological processes: propagation, births and mortality, the level of health, life expectancy 
and longevity, with all the conditions that can cause these to vary. Their supervision was 
effected through an entire series of interventions and regulatory controls: a bio-politics of 
the population. The disciplines of the body and the regulations of the population 
constituted the two poles around which the organization of power over life was deployed. 
The setting up, in the course of the classical age, of this great bipolar technology - 
anatomical and biological, individualizing and specifying, directed toward the performances 
of the body, with attention to the processes of life - characterized a power whose highest 


function was perhaps no longer to kill, but to invest life through and through. 


The old power of death that symbolized sovereign power was now carefully supplanted by 
the administration of bodies and the calculated management of life. During the classical 
period, there was a rapid development of various disciplines -— universities, secondary 
schools, barracks, workshops; there was also the emergence, in the field of political 
practices and economic observation, of the problems of birthrate, longevity, public health, 


housing, and migration. Hence there was an explosion of numerous and diverse techniques 
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for achieving the subjugation of bodies and the control of populations, marking the 
beginning of an era of "bio-power." The two directions taken by its development still 
appeared to be clearly separate in the eighteenth century. With regard to discipline, this 
development was embodied in institutions such as the army and the schools, and in 
reflections on tactics, apprenticeship, education, and the nature of societies, ranging from 
the strictly military analyses of Marshal de Saxe to the political reveries of Guibert or 
Servan. As for population controls, one notes the emergence of demography, the evaluation 
of the relationship between resources and inhabitants, the constructing of tables analyzing 
wealth and its circulation: the work of Quesnay, Moheau, and Stissmilch. The philosophy of 
the "Ideologists," as a theory of ideas, signs, and the individual genesis of sensations, but 
also a theory of the social composition of interests — Ideology being a doctrine of 
apprenticeship, but also a doctrine of contracts and the regulated formation of the social 
body - no doubt constituted the abstract discourse in which one sought to coordinate these 
two techniques of power in order to construct a general theory of it. In point of fact, 
however, they were not to be joined at the level of a speculative discourse, but in the form 
of concrete arrangements... that would go to make up the great technology of power in the 
nineteenth century: the deployment of sexuality would be one of them, and one of the most 


important. 


This bio-power was without question an indispensable element in the development of 
capitalism; the latter would not have been possible without the controlled insertion of 
bodies into the machinery of production and the adjustment of the phenomena of 
population to economic processes. But this was not all it required, it also needed the growth 
of both these factors, their reinforcement as well as their availability and docility; it had to 


have methods of power capable of optimizing forces, aptitudes, and life in general without 
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at the same time making them more difficult to govern. If the development of the great 
instruments of the state, as institutions of power, ensured the maintenance of production 
relations, the rudiments of anatomo- and bio-politics, created in the eighteenth century as 
techniques of power present at every level of the social body and utilized by very diverse 
institutions (the family and the army, schools and the police, individual medicine and the 
administration of collective bodies), operated in the sphere of economic processes, their 
development, and the forces working to sustain them. They also acted as factors of 
segregation and social hierarchization, exerting their influence on the respective forces of 
both these movements, guaranteeing relations of domination and effects of hegemony. The 
adjustment of the accumulation of men to that of capital, the joining of the growth of 
human groups to the expansion of productive forces and the differential allocation of 
profit, were made possible in part by the exercise of bio-power in its many forms and modes 
of application. The investment of the body, its valorization, and the distributive 


management of its forces were at the time indispensable.” 


Reducing this down to a perilous minimum, Foucault is saying that our modern world of 
liberal, capitalist and technological politics relied, in previous centuries, on the creation, 
manipulation and control of bodies thought of as “bio-power”. IF you are now thinking of 
how the machines organised human bodies in The Matrix then congratulations for the 
thought has occurred to me as well [except here humans have organised other humans 
as machines]. This activity at once includes the accounting for and administrating of 
bodies, setting them to work but also their sometimes sensitive and sometimes not so 
sensitive control. Bio-power is of no use if each human being goes off and does what 
they want. They need to be collected together, homogenised, given meaning and 


purpose, set on a path from which it does not occur to them to deviate. Hence we have 
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comprehensive schooling systems, regimes for disciplining and punishing “aberrant” 
humans [whether medical or criminal], a schooling system which seems somewhat 
related to a military barracks [attendance at which in many places is compulsory and 
punishable if it does not occur] and an extensive multimedia ecosystem that exists 
entirely to make sure that people never have a minute to think For themselves. [And why 
should you think for yourself when out of every public orifice there is someone ready to 
tell you what to think?] | am not aware that the Following is anywhere a conclusion of 
Foucault’s but one might read large portions of his historical scholarship and come to 
the conclusion that a Western, post-Cartesian world initiated with the phrase “I think, 
therefore | am” has done everything it could ever since to make sure that populations 
thought of as bio-power could do anything but think. Control and administration of their 


physical selves has seen to that. 


This is just one reason why, in the past, the “amorous camaraderie” and “revolutionary 
nudism” of Emile Armand [which will be interrogated and interacted with later in this 
book in more detail] has stood out to me and forms a prominent part of my own public 
pronouncements about anarchism on social media. To me the issues of public nudity and 
sex [and, combining them, even public sex] are not separate From issues of anarchist 
politics - THEY ARE ANARCHIST POLITICS. IF Foucault is right that human bodies have 
been taken in hand, objectified, turned into machines or other things that have tasks 
they must be set to perform, if they have been medicalised and disciplined, classified in 
versions that are acceptable and unacceptable, then the appropriate revolt looks like a 
naked body being where it shouldn't be and doing what it shouldn't do. It looks like the 
public performance of sexual activities. It looks like people treating their bodies as their 


own and engaging in physically freeing acts of self-induced health. Diogenes, it turns 
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out, was, once again, ahead of his time - as was Fellow Cynic Hipparchia - who insisted on 
being as naked as her partner Crates was, nudity being more scandalous for a woman 
than a man. [Elsewhere Diogenes is seen to agree with Hipparchia when he insists that 
women should be able to train naked in the Gymnasium just like any man.] In “Our 
Demands As Individualist Anarchists” Armand had stated his own goal in the Following 


way, For example: 


“Individualists of our kind recognize every society as a ‘Society without Coercion’ in which 
the State and any other aggressive power is eliminated, in which there is no longer any 
domination of man over man or over a sphere of society (and vice versa) and in which an 
exploitation of man by man or of man through social institutions (and vice versa) is 


impossible.” 


This is a society in which bodies are not coerced and in which a self-responsibility For the 
body is taken up. This is presumably why, speaking in “Revolutionary Nudism”, Armand 
can write that “nudism is, individually and collectively, among the most potent means of 
emancipation” and so why he makes it a “revolutionary demand”. As one who 
encouraged communal living complete with nudity, and where nudity would certainly be 
encountered inside his Four walls and is hoped for in kind from all who come inside as a 
matter of mutual respect, | understand Armand’s need here for “the right to the 
complete disposition of one’s bodily individuality” and for why it is important to him as 
an expression of anarchist commitment. Armand is, in fact, exactly addressing points 
that Foucault makes over and over again in the policing of bodies and in any episteme in 
which it is imagined they should be policed. Armand himself considers his practice of 


nudity is in order: 
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“to protest any dogma, law, or custom that establishes a hierarchy of body parts, that 
considers, for example, that showing the face, hands, arms, or throat is more decent, more 
moral, more respectable, than exposing the buttocks, breasts, belly, or the pubic area. It is 
to protest against the classification of different body parts into noble and ignoble 


categories.” 


In addition, he considers nudity a way of avoiding the regimented clothing human beings 
have increasingly been induced to wear, clothing which, as often as not, enforces social 
status, class or hierarchy. Naked, Armand insists, we are all equally just bodies and the 
clothing which ranks us is eliminated From the social and political equation. Armand thus 
claims to trust those more who are prepared to strip off and uncover their naked bodies 
than those who are not. But you may feel safe in ignoring this part of my book, and 
maybe even this whole chapter, if, like | imagine most of the superficial airheads who 
read this book will do, you simply regard Armand as “a bit of a perv” for his thoughts and 
leave it at that, the ideas and values concerned being left unexplored and unmolested. 
Puritanism strikes again! And wherever it strikes a little bit more Freedom is captured, 


locked up and caged. 


A Foucauldian question we may ask in the light of all this, however, is “How do 
individuals and peoples go about perceiving themselves as physical beings?” A couple of 
examples will here suffice, the first is the opening paragraph to Foucault's Discipline and 
Punish and the second some reflections on the care of the body in Roman medical and 


philosophical discourse From the The History of Sexuality, Volume 3: The Care of the Self. 
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1. “On 2 March 1757 Damiens the regicide was condemned ‘to make the amende honorable 
before the main door of the Church of Paris’, where he was to be ‘taken and conveyed ina 
cart, wearing nothing but a shirt, holding a torch of burning wax weighing two pounds’; 
then, ‘in the said cart, to the Place de Gréve, where, on a scaffold that will be erected there, 
the flesh will be torn from his breasts, arms, thighs and calves with red-hot pincers, his right 
hand, holding the knife with which he committed the said parricide, burnt with sulphur, and, 
on those places where the flesh will be torn away, poured molten lead, boiling oil, burning 
resin, wax and sulphur melted together and then his body drawn and quartered by four 
horses and his limbs and body consumed by fire, reduced to ashes and his ashes thrown to 


au 


the winds’. 


2. "... medicine was not conceived simply as a technique of intervention, relying, in cases of 
illness, on remedies and operations. It was also supposed to define, in the form of a corpus 
of knowledge and rules, a way of living, a reflective mode of relation to oneself, to one’s 
body, to food, to wakefulness and sleep, to the various activities, and to the environment. 
Medicine was expected to propose, in the form of regimen, a voluntary and rational 
structure of conduct. One of the points of discussion related to the degree and form of 
dependence that this medically informed life ought to manifest with regard to the authority 
of physicians. The way in which the latter sometimes took control of their clients’ existence 
in order to manage it in the least detail was an object of criticism, for the same reasons as 
was the spiritual direction practiced by philosophers. And Celsus, as convinced as he was of 
the high value of regimen medicine, was against subjecting oneself to a physician if one was 
in good health. The literature of regimen was meant to ensure this self-reliance. It was in 
order to avoid too-frequent consultations— because they were not always possible and 


they were often not desirable—that it was necessary to equip oneself with a medical 
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knowledge that one could always use. Such is the advice that Athenaeus gives: acquire 
when young sufficient knowledge to be able, throughout one’s life and in ordinary 
circumstances, to be one’s own health counselor. ‘It is advisable, or rather, necessary, for 
everyone to learn, among the subjects that are taught, not only the other sciences but also 
medicine, and to hear the precepts of this art, so that we may often be our own 
accomplished counselors in matters useful to health; for there is almost no moment of the 
night or the day when we have no need of medicine. Thus, whether we are walking or 
sitting, whether we are oiling our body or taking a bath, whether we are eating, drinking— 
in a word, whatever we may do, during the whole course of life and in the midst of life’s 
diverse occupations, we have need of advice for an employment of this life that is 
worthwhile and free of inconvenience. Now, it is tiresome and impossible always to consult 
a physician concerning all these details.’ One easily recognizes in this passage one of the 
basic principles of the practice of the self: be equipped with, have ready to hand, a ‘helpful 
discourse,’ which one has learned very early, rehearses often, and reflects on regularly. The 
medical logos was one such discourse, dictating at every moment the correct regimen of 


life. 


A reasonable discourse could not unfold without a ‘health practice’— hygieiné pragmateia 
or techné—which constituted the permanent framework of everyday life, as it were, 
making it possible to know at every moment what was to be done and how to do it. It 
implied a medical perception of the world, so to speak, or at least a medical perception of 
the space and circumstances in which one lived. The elements of the milieu were perceived 
as having positive or negative effects on health. Between the individual and his environs, 
one imagined a whole web of interferences such that a certain disposition, a certain event, 


a certain change in things would induce morbid effects in the body. Conversely, a certain 
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weak constitution of the body would be favourably or unfavourably affected by such and 
such a circumstance. Hence there was a constant and detailed problematization of the 
environment, a differential valuation of this environment with regard to the body, and a 
positing of the body as a fragile entity in relation to its surroundings. One can cite as an 
example the analysis submitted by Antyllus of the different medical ‘variables’ of a house, 
its architecture, its orientation, and its interior design. Each element is assigned a dietetic or 
therapeutic value; a house is a series of compartments that will be harmful or beneficial as 
regards possible illnesses. Rooms on the ground floor are good for acute illnesses, 
hemoptyses, and headaches; upper-floor rooms are favorable in cases of pituitary illnesses; 
rooms with a southerly exposure are good except for patients who need cooling; westerly 
facing rooms are bad, in the morning because they are gloomy, in the evening because they 
provoke headaches; whitewashed walls are too dazzling, painted walls cause nightmares in 
those who are delirious due to fever; stone walls are too cold, brick walls are better. The 
different periods of time—days, seasons, ages—are also, in the same perspective, bearers 
of varying medical values. A careful regimen must be able to determine precisely the 
relations between the calendar and the care that needs to be given to oneself. This is the 
advice that Athenaeus offers for confronting the winter season: in the city as well as in the 
house, one should wear thick clothing, ‘one should breathe while keeping a part of one’s 
garment in front of the mouth.’ As for food, one should choose food that ‘can heat the parts 
of the body and dissolve the liquids that have been congealed by the cold. Drinks should 
consist of hydromel, honeyed wine, and white wine, old and sweet- smelling; in general, 
they should be substances capable of drawing out all the excess moisture; but one should 
reduce the quantity of drink. The dry foods should be easy to prepare, thoroughly worked, 
well-cooked, pure, and should be mixed with fennel and ammi. For pot vegetables, one 


should eat cabbage, asparagus, leeks, boiled tender onions and boiled horseradish; as 
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concerns fish, rockfish are good, for they are easily assimilated by the body. In the meat 
category, one should eat poultry and, among the other kinds, young goat and young pork. 
As concerns sauces, those that are prepared with pepper, mustard, winter cress, garum, and 
vinegar. One should take up moderately strenuous exercise, practice holding one’s breath, 
and undergo rather vigorous rubdowns, especially those that one applies to oneself by the 
fireside. It is also good to resort to hot baths, whether these be taken in the bathing pool or 


inasmall bathtub, etc.’ And the summer regimen is no less meticulous.” 


Compare these two examples side by side like this and they seem to have nothing to do 
with each other but aren’t they actually both concerned with visceral physicality, with a 
body that is acutely sensitive to its surroundings and what is done to it, with a body kept 
under control, either by officers of the state charged with carrying out torture and death 
or physicians or, with the appropriate knowledge, oneself? Aren’t both also implicitly 
about a gaze which looks upon bodies and draws appropriate conclusions, either of 
violent, painful punishment or of self-care? Shouldn’t our bodies LOOK a certain way 
accordingly, either torn to shreds in the first case or in the bloom of good health in the 
second? In both cases here bodies are paid attention — but with completely different 
outcomes — whilst their very physicality is the thing at issue within a matrix of 
understanding concerning physical matter that thinks, feels and is seen. The idea of 
regimen here links multiple of Foucault’s historical discourses [which he sometimes 
called genealogies] as the commentator Gary Gutting notes in his Foucault: A Very Short 
Introduction when speaking about various new systems of social control that Foucault 


has documented: 
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“the objects of these diverse and specific causes are human bodies. The forces that drive our 
history do not so much operate on our thoughts, our social institutions, or even our 
environment as on our individual bodies. So, for example, punishment in the 18" century is a 
matter of violent assaults on the body: branding, dismemberment, execution, whereas in 
the 19th century it takes the apparently gentler but equally physical form of incarceration, 
ordered assemblies, and forced labour. Prisoners are subjected to a highly structured 
regimen designed to produce ‘docile bodies’. A Foucauldian genealogy, then, is a historical 


causal explanation that is material, multiple, and corporeal.” 


In general terms, then, we may say that Foucault documents, in multiple histories, the 
administration and bureaucratization of human bodies in multiple areas in which the 
violence is institutionalised but is no less present than in times in which flesh was 
physically torn From bodies and molten substances were poured into the gaping wounds. 
We may observe that, as with Bentham’s Panopticon which Foucault mentions in 
Discipline and Punish, the point was an increasing oversight of and control of bodies in 
and as a mass, something which can be easily seen in today’s very much more centralised 
world than the one Foucault relates in his histories. In this modern world even the 
mobile phones people use report on their users back to some centralised point to which 
the police or the government will have access, should they request it, giving them a list 
of where you have been and what you have looked at and not only who you may or may 
not have spoken to [making phone calls being the least thing people do on phones these 
days]. It is almost as if the Far off days of apprehending criminals in order to publicly 
execute them has been replaced by making society itself the prison in which we are all 


inmates by default — but in which some have more privileges than others. Just think 
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about what you can’t do these days without either someone official or commercial [or 


often both] being required by law to know about it in a societal Panopticon. 


OF course, society now being the prison, the coercer of our human bodies, we do not get 
any genuine say over this. By now capitalism, which was built on the blood, sweat and 
death of many anonymous workers of the past that former regimes forced into back- 
breaking and dangerous jobs [not least once “non-human” slavery had been outlawed], 
has learned to offer its chains to us in sugar-coated ways, the shackle being offered as a 
gold bracelet rather than something which chains you to a way of life. Governments of 
the past may have imagined visceral torture would keep people obedient and quiescent 
but those in their positions today find it better if you don’t often even realise your 
physical coercion is actually happening and that you are being induced to do it to 
yourself. OF course, violence has not been completely abandoned for any government 
knows that, when it comes down to it, politics is a matter of bodies and the exercise of 
physicality - but the more regular business of society today is conducted by means of 
constantly observed and controlled populations who are physically unable to 
disentangle themselves from either the centralised chains of capitalism — an ideology to 
which they are physically obligated as much as possible — or the state. [Here Foucault 
helpfully reminds us in Discipline and Punish that “the Panopticon was also a laboratory; 
it could be used as a machine to carry out experiments, to alter behaviour, to train or 
correct individuals... The Panopticon Functions as a kind of laboratory of power. Thanks 
to its mechanisms of observation, it gains in efficiency and in the ability to penetrate 
into men’s behaviour; knowledge follows the advances of power, discovering new 


objects of knowledge over all the surfaces on which power is exercised.” ] 
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No wonder then that so many people feel alienated from such a society and its politics 
as the body politic itself becomes the source of alienation. Bodies, and alienation From 
them, is a common theme in the work of the Canadian film-maker, David Cronenberg, 
and a number of his Films paint a visceral picture both of bodies themselves in all their 
possible, potential and actual grotesquerie and in their potential for often vile 
transformation which produces profound alienation even from your very own body. A 
good example here is Cronenberg’s 1986 remake of The Fly as a Film about body horror 
where the inventor Seth Brundle becomes “Brundlefly”, his DNA fused with that of a Fly 
in a teleportation experiment gone wrong. As he takes on more and more physical 
aspects of the Fly creature he is becoming [including vomiting up enzymes to digest his 
Food externally before then consuming it where the human body dissolves its Food 
internally!] Cronenberg makes the point more and more that bodies are sites of 
profound meaning where changes to them can have profound effects. [One imagines the 
horror of torture is also meant to induce such effects too besides the obvious pain.] It is 
borne in on the viewer that it is not merely sci-fi premises in Films which can transform 
the body to horrific effect, however. Quite naturally occurring diseases such as cancer or 
the Ebola virus or any number of flesh-eating diseases can very quickly turn a body 
seemingly under control into something out of a horror film. I'm moved to remark at this 
point how we humans have a tendency to want to see the body as well-groomed, clean, 
under control, stable, attractive when it is actually the constant biological possibility to 
be very dirty, messy, violent, painful, selF-possessed, ugly and out of our control. The 
body does what it wants and the real horror is that it just might at any given moment. 

As a short, and not entirely unscenic or unnecessary, detour in relation to the subject of 


bodies and politics | want to now briefly address the subject of white racism [and 
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classism] which, in the twentieth century, becomes the story of eugenics. [This will, 
Fortuitously, also deposit us where we next need to be for the continuance of this 
chapter proper.] When one studies movements such as racism and eugenics one finds 
that there are any number of hierarchical thoughts involved besides a methodological 
preference for classifying people into groups thought real and empirical but actually 
nothing more than rhetorical and political. This story, as a connected narrative, is told 
superbly well by Robert Sussman in his book The Myth of Race and what Follows in this 
section of this chapter can all be Found more Fully Fleshed out in this book. It is a story of 
racists and classists [and often ones acting on behalf of, and endorsed by, science] and, 
in summarising their story, Following Sussman’s lead, | want to expose their thinking by 
giving clear examples of it in the history of white racism and eugenics. My purpose is to 
show how this thinking has occurred historically and to draw conclusions about it which 


show how classification of bodies and hierarchy are tools of power and domination. 


Robert Sussman’s book The Myth of Race is a mightily disturbing book. Its first four 
chapters tell an alarmingly circular story of eugenics and racism that runs from the 
Spanish Inquisition, beginning in the late Fifteenth century, to the horrors of Nazi 
Germany in the middle of the twentieth. You might think, at first, that these examples 
are extreme and, therefore, comfortingly rare. The problem is, however, as Sussman 
shows in these first four chapters, that they are only the logical outcome and endpoint 
of certain points of view that are distressingly resilient in the minds of white Europeans 
and their descendants. [Compare, for example, the present beliefs of various random US 
senators and members of Congress!] In such light they stand out not as comfortingly 
rare but as something that is bound to happen again if the thought that sustains and 


motivates such genocides is allowed to carry on, unchecked, for too long. 
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All this is despite the Fact that, as Sussman repeats multiple times, the idea of biological 
races of human beings is an evidenceless nonsense. Race, where it exists at all, is a 
cultural and not a biological phenomenon. Indeed, the first sentence Robert Sussman 
writes in his book is that, “In 1950, UNESCO issued a statement asserting that all humans 
belong to the same species and that ‘race’ is not a biological reality but a myth.” And so, 
“this scientific Fact,” he continues, “is as valid and true as the fact that the earth is round 
and revolves around the sun.” This seems pretty definitive. But we are only in the 
introductory chapter of Sussman’s book and soon, leafing through pages littered with 
philosophical and scientific luminaries of their day, we will have cause to wonder how 
seriously we should take such people and such disciplines if people of the views they 
espoused can dwell within such elite, academic ranks. So the issue is we have a problem 
and that problem is racism. IF you are now asking how people can be racist if there are no 
biological races of human beings then you hit on this issue precisely. Clearly, people look 
different. And it is from this that the sociological phenomenon of racism begins. 


Sussman lays out this problem in the Following way: 


“Racism is a part of our everyday lives. Where you live, where you go to school, your job, 
your profession, who you interact with, how people interact with you, your treatment in the 
healthcare and justice systems are all affected by your race. For the past 500 years people 
have been taught how to interpret and understand racism. We have been told that there 
are very specific things that relate to race, such as intelligence, sexual behavior, birth rates, 
infant care, work ethics and abilities, personal restraint, life span, law-abidingness, 
aggression, altruism, economic and business practices, family cohesion, and even brain size. 


We have learned that races are structured in a hierarchical order and that some races are 
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better than others. Even if you are not a racist, your life is affected by this ordered 


structure. We are born into a racist society.” 


We see this racist society when people, and let’s not be shy, they are WHITE people more 
often than not, complain about “multiculturalism” [as out-going US Secretary of State, 
Mike Pompeo, did in a tweet shortly before the inauguration of President Biden] or 
when people [yes, white people again mostly] complain about differently coloured 
immigrants or when people build gates and walls around their community to keep the 
poors out. All of these phenomena are phenomena in which one group of people - 
privileged whites - feel themselves to be absolutely different in kind from some other 
group of people and so they fear their “threat” or wish to be segregated from them. As 
we will soon see, these are all impulses that Flow into a racist, eugenic frame of mind - 
and that even though “Anthropologists have shown for many years now that there is no 


biological reality to human race”. In addition: 


“There are no major complex behaviors that directly correlate with what might be 
considered human ‘racial’ characteristics. There is no inherent relationship between 
intelligence, law-abidingness, or economic practices and race, just as there is no relationship 
between nose size, height, blood group, or skin color and any set of complex human 


behaviors.” 


Racism based on any racial notion of biology is, then, as Far as the human beings best 
placed to investigate it are concerned, entirely bogus, a lie, a Falsehood. IF only that were 
good enough but, by now, we must surely realise that something being merely true isn’t 


nearly good enough in this world. And so: 
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“over the past 500 years, we have been taught by an informal, mutually reinforcing 
consortium of intellectuals, politicians, statesmen, business and economic leaders, and their 
books that human racial biology is real and that certain races are biologically better than 
others. These teachings have led to major injustices to Jews and non-Christians during the 
Spanish Inquisition; to blacks, Native Americans, and others during colonial times; to African 
Americans during slavery and reconstruction; to Jews and other Europeans during the reign 
of the Nazis in Germany; and to groups from Latin America and the Middle East, among 


others, during modern political times.” 


People keep insisting that they are so different From some other kinds of people, and 
different in definitive, empirical ways that make a difference, that they need to take 
action against them, sometimes deadly drastic action, sometimes merely action which, in 


some way, discriminates against them. Isn’t that bizarre? 


The Spanish Inquisition, First established in 1478, was one such occasion and its where 
Sussman formally begins his account. It began by targeting Jews and it wanted to keep 
them out of the mainstream of Spanish society. Later it targeted “Christianised Muslims 
and Gypsies” and, when Spain grew interested in imperial conquest, others in Asia and 
the Americas felt the consequences of their activist separatism and racism too. It is even 
reported that the Spanish zeal for action against those classified in certain ways brought 
their ire to the doors of “Protestants, homosexuals, people accused of witchcraft, 
Freethinkers, public intellectuals, and people considered to be quirky or ‘gadflies’” as 
well [being “different” can often be dangerous]. Altogether, these various inquisitions, 
which introduced a concept of “impurity of blood” as a classificatory measure, 


“discriminated against and separated one group from another without allowing any legal 
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means for the discriminated group to assimilate.” The Spanish did not want identified 
types of people mixing with, and in the mainstream of, Spanish society. They wanted 
these classified and identified types separated, segregated, isolated - perhaps even 
exterminated - as in the case of people they met on their colonial travels. This was 
carried out by those in and with political power and so was political action. The state was 
here deciding how to classify people and what would become of them as a consequence 


as an aspect of the use of their power to dominate. 


One might wonder how they could have done this. Most actions, particularly public state 
actions such as these, normally need some kind of rationalization, however inadequate it 
may seem to others, in order to justify actions carried out. Sussman informs us that 
around 500 years ago there were two basic forms of rationalization which are what we 
would now describe as racist thought. The first, called the “pre-Adamite” theory 
[thought at this time was, due to Christian penetration in the societies of Western 
Europe, required to interact with the Bible], regarded those such as natives of what 
Europeans would label “the Americas” as people who did not have a place in the 
descendancy of peoples as described in Genesis. So they were literally “pre-Adamite” 
people. This effectively made such people subhuman, outside of God's salvation history 
even where that included despised peoples that were included in the Bible. Spanish 
Conquistadors deemed such people “incapable of morality and unable to become 
Christian” and that was enough to kill them and take what they had. The second theory, 
by the way, the degenerate theory, was that these people were included in the biblical 
peoples but they had some how wandered off and become “degenerates” and so 
unacceptable in the sight of those who weren't. Either way, justification was found for 


death and theft on a grand scale by designating an “other” to dominate. 
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Throughout the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries others, such as the British and the 
French and those white Europeans who settled what would become the USA, took up 
similar ideas and points of view. Land could be taken, resources hoarded and people 
attacked, enslaved and dispossessed because they were regarded as, in some sense, not 
worthy of the things, including the lives, that they had. Such ideas, and the practices they 
enabled, would become the basis of racist thought in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Here the “pre-Adamite” [in relation to things biblical] or “polygenic” [meaning 
a theory that these despised people were of a different biological kind to their 
oppressors] theory would become the dominant one, particularly as the authority of the 
Bible declined in Western society generally. However, in the earlier part of this period it 
was the other, degenerate, theory which held sway as it was more compatible with the 
Bible since it assumed that God had created all people just as the Bible said. However, 
since all the despised people were thought to be degenerate it was for the “rational, 


moral men” [i.e. white European Christians] to control them accordingly. 


In the degenerate theory we begin to see fragments of hierarchical thinking and some 
acrobatic intellectual attempts to justify or “explain” it. The English philosopher, John 
Locke, was an adherent of the degenerate theory. He justified taking things away From 
native peoples, as one of the architects of English colonialism, on the basis that “they 
had unjustly opposed the Europeans” and what he saw as their “personal failures” which 
annulled any biblical ascription of equal rights or equality in the biblical creation. [Here 
“Failure” basically means judging other people by the standard of white, European 
civilisation.] The French philosopher and politician, Montesquieu, developed an 
elaborate, climate and geography-based scheme in which he attempted to explain why 


non-European peoples had degenerated - and climatic or geographical reasons for 
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perceived differences in human beings would become quite popular with some 
European thinkers. Another, Carl Linnaeus, the Swede who thought he was classifying 
God's creation in his newly developed scheme of zoological classification [on which 
biology is still based today], conceived of a creationist Fixed order of things brought to 
life immediately by God. It was, thus, hierarchically arranged by God in a “Great Chain of 
Being”, as it was referred to. It was Linnaeus who referred to human beings as “Homo 
Sapiens” yet he also classified human beings “in relationship to their supposed education 
and climatic situation”, thinking that this might make a difference to their classification. 
Naturally [if one is a white European] white Europeans were seen as the pinnacle of 


humanity in this scheme. 


A disciple of Linnaeus was the German physician and anatomist, Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach. He is today regarded as one of the first physical anthropologists. 
Blumenbach believed there was one human species but that it exhibited global variation. 
Yet he still managed to describe Five varieties [that is, classifications] of human beings 
based on geographical locations. These were: Caucasian, Mongoloid, Ethiopian, 
American, and Malay. Unfortunately, along with these “descriptors” came some 
annoyingly resilient ideas. One was calling those of European descent “Caucasian” — and 
regarding them as the ideal, “the closest to God’s image”, and the “original” humans and 
“most beautiful”. It was from these that the others had “degenerated”. Blumenbach said 
all this on no scientific basis, however. It was all simple aesthetics and his appreciation of 
aesthetics. Secondly, Blumenbach, although he saw one continuum of humanity, 
“accepted the underlying paradigm of the day, as had Linnaeus... that one variety was 
indeed better and preferable to another in relationship to God’s original creation.” 


Indeed, Blumenbach’s classification of human beings wasn’t only geographical: it was 
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hierarchical. In this classificatory scheme, “Caucasian” was an “ideal” and some, as with 
the historian of science, Stephen Jay Gould, see this as something that became a 
Foundational moment in “the creation of the modern racists’ paradigm”. As Gould 
interprets this analysis, “The shift From a geographic to a hierarchical ordering of human 
diversity marks a fateful transition in the history of Western science. [Blumenbach’s] Five 
race scheme became canonical, and he changed the geometry of human order from 


Linnaean cartography to linear ranking by putative worth.” 


Under the surface here are various ideas that we must keep in mind. People, obviously, 
observed differences [not least in skin colour] between different types of people. Yet 
many accepted, on religious grounds which they may then have sought to justify through 
explanations of their observances and experiences, that people were made by God and 
were fixed as they were [perhaps unalterably so] by him. This is one reason why various 
geographical or climatic theories were attempted to explain unavoidable observed 
differences whilst having the Bible [and other thought that could not be doubted] 
remain in place. One particular idea here was in regard to one’s environment and 
whether this could have an effect upon one’s natural endowments or not. This would 
become increasingly important as evolution became a powerful idea in such discussions 
[and we must keep in mind that, at this stage, the vast majority were creationists]. There 
were, at this time, however, those who believed that taking “lesser peoples” to a 
different place and educating them would inevitably alter their situation in life. But 
there were yet others who believed that you were what you were and nothing could 


change that. 
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But back to the polygenic theory which had trouble in more bibliophilic times as it 
seemed to directly contradict the biblical account of creation. Indeed, early polygenists 
risked being burned to death by the Church themselves, so contradictory to biblical 
verities did such ideas seem. The problem [for the Church], however, was that polygenic 
explanations of the Findings of biologists and anthropologists kept being regarded as 
the best ones. But this also came with racist implications and, in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, polygenic theories would Form the basis of “a powerful ‘scientific’ 
defense of racist ideology.” Noted eighteenth century polygenists included those pillars 
of the Enlightenment, David Hume and Immanuel Kant, two solidly canonical Western 
philosophers. [One might compare their reception within modern European philosophy 
as opposed to that of Martin Heidegger, the latter tainted by association with Nazi 
Germany although, arguably, his views offend the nostrils no more than those of these 
philosophical forebears.] Hume, states Robert Sussman, “advocated the separate 
creation and innate inferiority of nonwhite peoples” and, indeed, in his own words he 
described black people as “naturally inferior to whites” in a screed which basically 


preaches the supremacy of white civilisation. 


Kant, on the other hand, “essentially created a racist anthropology based on skin color”, 
remarkable For a philosopher still thought of in the Western canon as perhaps the most 
important moral theorist of all. He believed that “Climate determined the natural 
predispositions or character of each race, and once the process toward each racial 
disposition had begun, it was irreversible.” So Kant thought the white European’s 
superiority was baked in on the basis of such views - and that the inferiority of the rest 
was equally set and unchangeable. Therefore, “Although Kant was a champion of the 


equality of all men and of civil rights, these were only For humans who have the ability to 
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educate themselves and thus have free will — they were only for whites. Full 
personhood was actually dependent upon one’s race.” And so, “Nonwhites were 
relegated to a lower rung in the moral ladder.” We can hear strong echoes of this in, For 
example, the treatment of slaves by Europeans. Regarded as different in kind, and in 
some sense untrainable and unreformable, they were condemned and forced to perform 
menial tasks under the control of “morally superior” white masters - or to die if they 
would not. It seems to me that Kant’s stated beliefs are as disreputable as any that 
Heidegger ever uttered and so one must wonder at what about Kant redeems him in the 
eyes of those who still regard him so highly where Heidegger is considered by many so 
beyond the pail. Perhaps these academics just don’t know of Kant’s views [which, 
pertinently, also extended to the “nonpersonhood of Jews”]? At least one 
anthropologist, Nina Jablonski, has recently described Kant as “one of the most 
influential racists of all time”. Someone please let the philosophers know what one of 


their clan, Charles W. Mills, then has this to say about Kant: 


“The embarrassing fact for the white West (which doubtless explains its concealment) is 
that their most important moral theorist of the past three hundred years is also the 
foundational theorist in the modern period of the division between Herrenvolk and 
Untermenschen, persons and subpersons, upon which Nazi theory would later draw. Modern 


moral theory and modern racial theory have the same father.” 


This is, and should be, profoundly embarrassing but it nevertheless describes the basis 
of much subsequently racist thought in which the white person is privileged and the non- 
white person is not on a classificatory basis intended to establish domination by some 


people over others. And, at the stage of Kant, it really only was a classification based on 
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skin colour for, as yet, no other kinds of research had even been undertaken. It was base 
prejudice raised to the level of philosophy and science. Such work would be done 
though, motivated by racist ideology, in an attempt to give such racism scientific 
credentials which bolstered the dominating behaviour’s theoretical standing. For 
example, Samuel Morton and his Mortonite disciples, George Gliddon, Josiah Nott and 
Louis Agassiz, would attempt to argue that cranial measurements and features argued 
For the polygenic or pre-Adamite theory. All of these researchers “forwarded the cause 


of slavery and racism”. 


This research took place in the recently created USA which, through the late nineteenth 
and into the early twentieth century, would become a hub [if not the hub] of white racist 
and eugenicist theory and associated political machinations. Here “science” was often 
carried out by wealthy and well connected men of prejudice who wanted to find 
scientifically acceptable [or at least arguable] reasons for their prejudice in order to 
persuade pliable politicians to enact political policy to make such dubious beliefs 
physically experienced and dominant realities in the lives, and on the bodies, of others. 
One of the men here, Josiah Nott, would give “lectures on Niggerology” and claimed 
they made him all the more popular as a result, both before and after the American Civil 
War. Another, Agassiz, was an anti-Darwinian who “regarded human beings as the object 
and end of divine creation and assumed that the world and its contents had been put 
there specifically to be exploited for human use.” Upon seeing his first black person, 
having emigrated to the USA from an entirely white earlier life in Europe, Agassiz wrote 
to his mother “describing his repulsion at seeing someone so different From himself.” 
Such views motivated research From the Mortonites to the end that blacks were not 


even of the same species as whites in a typically polygenic view of human beings. 
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Archetypally, the views of the Mortonites can be found in the book Types of Mankind, 
authored by Nott and Gliddon in 1854 but which was popular into the twentieth century, 
going through multiple reprintings. It existed in order to show that science, the human 


activity of objective classification, justified slavery. 


Meanwhile, the European counterpart to the Mortonites was Frenchman, Joseph-Arthur, 
comte de Gobineau. His book, Essai sur I‘inégalité des Races Humaines, translated into 
English in an abridged version by the Mortonite, Josiah Nott, as “The Moral and 
Intellectual Diversity of Races”, proved even more popular than Types of Mankind in both 
Europe and America. Sussman even suggests this book played a role in Hitler’s racial 
philosophy and politics. [Don’t worry, we shall get to this Austrian-born elephant in the 
room in due course.] Gobineau himself was a fake Count [“comte” was not a title but 
simply the name he took] and probably the most successful academic racist of the 
nineteenth century. The works of the Mortonites and Gobineau together would directly 
inspire the work of twentieth century racists in Europe and America and ultimately lead 
to Nazism. Gobineau relied on the “Nordic myth” which we now know as a core part of 
the Nazi racial philosophy. Yet its important for we moderns to know that this, like much 
of Nazism, didn’t just spring from Hitler's mind one day. The theory itself has history. As 
Sussman explains, “In this myth, the noble classes of Europe were thought to be 
originally German Franks and Anglo-Saxons, and the Germanic peoples were claimed as 


most superior.” 


This shifted formerly theologically justified claims of superiority into becoming 
biological claims and such racial theories were essentially class-based as well, rooted, as 


they were, in class conflicts of the time in Europe. Therefore, they also “carried the 
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invidious notion that each class had distinct and unalterable hereditary qualities derived 
from separate origins. The weaker classes were naturally inferior to the stronger and 


owed obedience to them.” As Sussman continues: 


“Through these writings, there was a popular belief in France that three racial strains 
inhabited the country: Nordics, Alpines, and Mediterraneans. The light-skinned, tall, blond 
Nordics were assumed to be the descendants of ancient Germanic tribes, the originators of 
all civilization, and the only peoples capable of leadership. Gobineau’s Essai expressed these 
popular myths vividly and inserted these views into the popular science of the day. His book 
fed a developing idea that not only were whites superior over all others but also that a 
certain group among whites was even more superior to other whites. He used the term 
Aryan, coined by a British colonial administrator, to designate the common ancestral 
language of what is now referred to as the Indo-European language. Around 1819, the term 
began to gain widespread authority due to the lectures and writings of Friedrich Schlegel, a 
German poet and scholar. The most influential promoter of the Aryan myth was Jacob 
Grimm, of Brothers Grimm's fairytales fame, in his History of the English Language (1848), 


which reached a large public audience in the second half of the nineteenth century.” 


So we can see that, prior to the twentieth century, in both Europe and America, there 
were both scientific and non-scientific works which attempted to justify, with some 
success, racist theories of the human species. Gobineau, in particular, with his 
eulogisation of the Aryan theory and his proclamation “that the success of civilization 
[is] directly dependent upon the purity of ‘Aryan’ blood within it”, laid Foundations that 
others would later be able to exploit. But we must remember that all such thought, even 


by its very existence, has the opportunity to fester in the background and become the 
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basis of Further illegitimate thought and action if some appropriately motivated minds 
Find themselves seized by it. [Hence the modern danger of “conspiracy theories”.] In the 
post-Civil War United States, in which racial tensions were far from solved, the notion of 
“racial purity” and the dangers of “interbreeding” would continue to be public themes on 
into the twentieth century, for example. All this is despite the Fact that neither 
Gobineau, nor Kant before him, had ever done any original research of their own. It was 
all Free form theorising, the narrativisation of lived prejudice. [More mythology!] In truth, 
their stories formed the backbone of a shift From “biblically-based” racisms into 
biologically argued ones that became increasingly justified on the basis of a 
classificatory “science” that aimed to dominate through claims to knowledge. [The Faults 


with, and dangers of, this have been explored at some length already in this book.] 


In a way very similar to this, an argument From a flawed understanding of biology and its 
classifications is what sustains the current “gender critical” movement in its various 
bigotries in the matter of human gender. Such arguments were also very prevalent in 
white European racism From the Spanish Inquisition to the horrors of the Nazis as well 
since any point of view, however bad or terrifying in it effects, often needs its reasons 


and its myths. As Sussman explains in relation to our subject here: 


“Thus, with Gobineau and again in the footsteps of Kant, subtle but major changes could 
take place in this school of racism, moving beyond biblical interpretations and more into 
‘hereditary’ ones. Biological determinists could claim biological separation among human 
races (and other groupings of humans, such as strains and even economic classes) using 
‘blood’ or heredity and not necessarily invoking biblical separation. They could use the same 


‘biological’ arguments to claim that racial and group distinctions were biologically fixed and 
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unchangeable. Thus, racism could become more acceptable to biblical traditionalists, giving 
biological deterministic racism a more widespread following and making it compatible with 
the growth of Darwinism and genetic theory. You might think of Mortonism as the end of 
an old Bible- (or anti-Bible-) based polygenics and Gobinism (in a Kantian tradition) as a 
revision of a ‘blood’ or hereditary-based racism that was potentially compatible with 
Darwinism. The different races of mankind need not have been created separately as 
explained, or not, by the Bible. They merely needed to be genetically distinct and thus 
different in their basic biology. In both cases, these biological distinctions were basically 
fixed, and admixture would lead to inferiority, weakness, and even increased mortality. 


Little or nothing could be changed by environmental influences.” 


By the end of the nineteenth century the “degenerate” theory had, then, basically died 
out and the polygenic theory would be the one that would go Forward in an attempt to 
biologically ground the essential difference and [to the polygenists, at least] necessary 
separation and classification of “biological” races much as “gender critical” biologists 
attempt to Fix the sexes, and an appreciation of genders, today. We may see the turn of 
the twentieth century as the beginning of the era of eugenic thinking that builds on all 
this that had gone before. It was also the era in which political policy, prosecuted on the 
basis of eugenic apologia, began. The wellspring For such action was the USA and was 
based on thought about biology and genetics and a debunking of those - such as Jean- 
Baptiste Lamarck, a Frenchman who, in the early nineteenth century, had argued for a 
theory of inheritance of acquired characteristics based on environmental Factors — who 
argued that different environments could produce different abilities in people — who 
were, thus, not lost causes because they happened to have been born somewhere 


unfavourable to the appearance of one skill or another. 
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The focus now became heredity and locked in characteristics which couldn't be changed. 
For such people you simply were your biology and your genetics, hostages to biological 
Fortune, people different in kind on the basis of biological race. Environment, for such 
people, could not change this and so, as one person in 1891 expressed this, “education 
has no value For the future of mankind” which could now not be “improved” in general. 
Eugenicists were, then, biological determinists just as the “gender critical” are today. The 
old polygenists [or pre-Adamites] and the new eugenicists had strong ties. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century Types of Mankind and Gobineau’s Essai were still 
popular books on both sides of the North Atlantic and Nott and Gobineau themselves 
were influential characters. Later figures championed their ideas as well. A 
concatenation of wealthy, industrialist and scientific Figures Found common cause in the 
new, eugenic thinking and it wormed its way into higher American society through books 
such as William Z. Ripley's The Races of Europe, Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Universe: 
At the Close of the Nineteenth Century and Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s The 


Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 


A notable figure at this time was Nathaniel Shaler, a Harvard professor of paleontology 
who was brought to Harvard by Agassiz and who published Nature and Man in America in 
1891. Shaler was racist in the style of Gobineau and influenced by the Aryan myth. He 
was himself from a wealthy Family with ties to the slave trade [he was born in 1841 when 
this was still very legal]. Shaler’s racism tied Gobineau’s mythological racism to Nott’s 
pseudo-scientific variety as well, however, to create a view which regarded people of 
colour as little more than barbarians and Europe as the cradle of civilization and all that 
was good in human beings. He stated that “The Americas, Africa and Australia have 


shown by their human products that they are unfitted to be the cradle-places of great 
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peoples...These continents have never from their own blood built a race that has risen 
above barbarism.” Consequently, Shaler disdained race mixing and saw it as something 
which would doom all races together. All such thinking was baby steps on the road to 
what would, one day, become the concept of a “master race”. Shaler’s particular 
importance in this story is that he was teaching this kind of thing habitually to thousands 
of Harvard graduates and he, without doubt, helped bring such thought into the 
American twentieth century. As two examples of this, three of his students would go on 
to Form the “Immigration Restriction League” and future US president, Theodore 


Roosevelt, was taught personally by Shaler at Harvard. 


We see in the words of another Shaler student, Charles Davenport, speaking in the late 


1920s, where Shaler’s fixation with racial intermingling could lead: 


“Those who look to the future are naturally concerned with the question: ‘What is to be the 
consequence of this racial intermingling?’ Especially we of the white race, proud of its 
achievement in the past, are eagerly questioning the consequences of mixing our blood with 
that of other races who have made less advancement in science and the arts... one of the 
results of hybridization between whites and Negroes— the production of an excessive 
number of ineffective, because disharmoniously put together people... It is, however, this 
burden of ineffectiveness which is the heavy price that is paid for hybridization. A 
population of hybrids will be a population carrying an excessively large number of 


intellectually incompetent persons.” 


It is not too hard to think of others in the late 1920s, in countries other than the United 


States, who had their own concerns about the mixing of various peoples. Indeed, Robert 
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Sussman states in so many words in The Myth of Race that “Davenport and his Followers 
in the eugenics movement brought biological determinism, racial prejudice, and the 
active agenda of eugenics right up to the Nazi regime of Hitler.” In Fact, he goes Further, 
stating that “it was the ‘science’ of eugenics and strict biological determinism that 
Formed the backbone of Nazism.” That it could be propagated as “science”, Furthermore, 
and so have the sheen and authority of some kind of academic classificatory 
acceptability, was not the least of the reasons why it penetrated so deeply into the life 
of the world in general. It is a stark warning that neither “science” nor being a high 


Falutin academic are barriers to dangerous theories with socially horrific consequences. 


Eugenics itself is an outgrowth of something known as “social Darwinism”. Darwin, over 
whom | have passed in this overview of racism and eugenic thinking, of course fits 
squarely into the time period | am discussing but he did not himself use his evolutionary 
theories of natural selection for explicitly racist purposes even if others did attempt to 
use Darwin as a way to explain their own racism. Social Darwinism, for example, was a 
belief system “that espoused that the strongest or fittest should survive and Flourish in 
society, while the weak and unfit should be allowed to die.” It is, as you might expect, an 
elitist theory that can also be boiled down to “might is right” or “weakness deserves to 
be destroyed”. Applied to society, its not hard to see how this might be a theory held to 
by wealthy elites or historical nobility to justify their continued existence at the 
imagined top of an evolutionary pyramid. Darwin's theories were twisted here to justify 
why the people “at the top” were at the top - and it was basically because they deserved 
it because they were better people biologically. Yet, at the same time, the poverty of 
other kinds of people was also explained away and excused because such people were 


imagined to be prey to their own, inevitable “weaker” biology. Thus, “To Social 
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Darwinists, not only was survival of the Fittest natural, it was also morally correct. In Fact, 
many argued that it was morally wrong to assist the weak since that would be promoting 
the survival and reproduction of the less fit.” The social Darwinist imagined this “battle” 
taking place not only between different races or ethnicities but also between different 


classes as well. 


Eugenics ramped up social Darwinism into a political activism. Eugenicists wanted to 
actually see its thought, and the policies developed From it, brought to bear upon the 
population such that the population itself would be affected, shaped and dominated by 
such thinking. This ambition existed long before Hitler gave such thinking its most 
obvious practical expression in Nazi Germany and, as stated, the major motor here was 
thought in the USA in any case. But it was not an American who may be credited as the 
Father of eugenics, however, but a Briton, Francis Galton [incidentally, a cousin of Charles 
Darwin]. Galton acquired independent wealth during his lifetime and so was free to 
study at will. He first coined the term “eugenics” in 1883 and “believed that controlled 
breeding of humans was not only doable but a highly desirable goal”. This was where 
eugenics began, in a desire to breed better humans and breed out “worse” examples of 
the species. It is not then inconsequential that “He believed that the average ‘negro’ 
intellectual standard was two grades below that of extant ‘Anglo-Saxons,’ and he saw 
the intellectual standard of the latter as two grades below that of residents of ancient 
Greece”. He also wanted to promote what he called “judicious mating” and to “cultivate 


race” more generally. Master race here we come! 


There was an early split among eugenicists into “positive” and “negative” types - 


although neither seem particularly savoury. The Former, which is mainly what Galton was, 
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“called For the control of human breeding to produce genetically superior people” 
[echoes of the “master race” here] while the latter “lobbied For improving the quality of 
the human race by eliminating or excluding biologically inferior people from the 
population through the use of segregation, deportation, castration, marriage 
prohibition, compulsory sterilization, passive euthanasia, and, ultimately, extermination” 
which is a description which sounds like something out of a history lesson For people in 
the twenty first century. Sussman tells us that Galton’s approach was more British 
whereas the negative kind of eugenics was more American. Galton assumed all kinds of 
traits [“character and personality, general intellectual ability, gregariousness, longevity, 
strong sexual passion, aversion to meat, craving For drink and gambling, susceptibility to 
opium, proclivity to pauperism and crimes of violence and fraud, madness, and 
tuberculosis”] were heritable and his thinking marked the turn towards a biologically- 
argued authoritarianism. In 1904 Galton endowed a research position at University 
College London in eugenics and in Germany in 1905 the Society of Race Hygiene was 
Founded... shortly Followed thereafter by the British Eugenics Education Society, once 
more in London. Eugenics attracted prominent supporters in the UK “including liberal 
economist William Beveridge; conservative politician Arthur Balfour; authors George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Sidney Webb; and future prime minister Winston 
Churchill.” Notable in Britain, however, was that at this time it was focused more on class 


than race specifically. 


But let us now focus briefly on the “negative” eugenics as it developed in the USA. As 
context, we cannot avoid noting that America was essentially a country built on racism 
which had utilised slavery from its beginning and had necessitated the genocide of the 


native populations in order to exist in the First place. We have already noted some of the 
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arguments used to justify such activities above. Consequently, however, there was a 
strong sense of racial identity running through the white population which might be 
reflected in Sussman’s suggestion that “the eugenics movement was much more 
negative and pernicious even in its early development” in the United States. The USA had 
a large African American population and was also increasingly a magnet for immigrants 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This proved a breeding ground 
among elite whites including “academics and those with economic, social, and political 
power” who “began to endorse biologically deterministic theories of human behavior” 


and who “believed that much of human behavior was biologically determined”. 


OF course, it wasn’t elite white behaviour they looked to critique. Race and class 
prejudices decided what was in need of explanation, classification and control. So the 
American eugenicists, in some cases, were more than happy to believe that 
“drunkenness, insanity, prostitution, and criminality could be hereditary” and looked to 
bring eugenics thinking to bear on such social problems as well as more overtly racial 
ones. Such thinking got as crazy as imagining that “criminals could be identified by 
physical characteristics [including such Features as a sloping Forehead, ears of unusual 


size, asymmetry of the face or cranium, and excessive arm length]”. 


Such thought developed in the direction of diagnosing “mental deficiency” and led to 
the development of the IQ test and the bandying around of terms such as “feeble- 
minded” and “moron” for those so diagnosed. Of course, these IQ tests had to reach a 
bar of scientific justifiability in order to be made authentic and put to use but once this 
was done “many American social scientists and psychologists began using mental 


testing”. This attracted the attention of Shaler’s former student, Charles Davenport, who 
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suggested such “mental deficiency” was genetic [and thus should probably be disposed 
of somehow] and regarded it as a single trait rather than as a score on some imaginary 
continuum. [Its much easier to want to get rid of it that way.] Thus, from around 1909, it 
was “believed that hereditary defect was the cause of most law-breaking and that half of 
all criminals were Ffeeble-minded”, a genetic insufficiency. People were now “born 
stupid”, something which was both irreversible and made these people worthless. Using 
a genetic theory of Gregor Mendel [and Mendelian genetics generally] “Vernon Kellogg, 
a prominent Stanford biologist, claimed that the idea that Feeble-mindedness ‘was a unit 
human trait Following the general Mendelian order as regards its mode of inheritance’... 


mn 


is hardly any longer open to doubt’”. 


OF course, scientists don’t come to such conclusions for no reason and these largely 


better off, higher status, white scientists didn’t either. Thus, these views: 


“were used to discriminate among individuals and ethnic and racial groups; environmental 
solutions were left out of the picture. The eugenics movement also used these factors as 
ammunition for its cause. Many worried that the most ‘valuable individuals and classes’ 
were being outbred by the least valuable. In 1907, [future] President Woodrow Wilson, who 
supported the eugenics effort, helped Indiana adopt legislation making sterilization of 


certain ‘undesirable’ individuals compulsory. More than thirty states adopted such laws.” 


Eugenics was now not just the racist beliefs of some well off white people. It was 
becoming a matter of political policy as the result of political ambitions to take control 
of society generally in eugenic terms. Many US states enacted marriage laws [beginning 


with Connecticut in 1896] “prohibiting anyone who was ‘epileptic, imbecile or Feeble- 
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minded’ from marrying. Eugenicists like Davenport Found high profile industrialist 
backers to fund newly incorporated research institutes which would help expand and 
more widely disseminate their eugenicist beliefs in order that they could present 
apparently “scientific” research to politicians as the basis of policy proposals. [Here, we 
note to the side, is the beginning of shady lobby groups funded by dark money set up 
merely to enact the social policies Favoured by the wealthy.] Such people viewed 
eugenics as a way “to apply science to the problems of a class-ridden and socially 
heterogenous society”. For such people “the other” was a problem and heterogeneity 
was not welcome. One research centre, For example, the Eugenics Record Office, which 
had Charles Davenport as its director, “had three main Functions: to conduct scientific 
research on human heredity, to popularize eugenic ideas, and to lobby for eugenics- 
related legislation.” It should be noted at this point that such people and their institutes 
were not benign. In the years that followed, they began campaigns “to create a superior 
race”, wrote draft laws on which kinds of people ought to be sterilized [mandatorially if 
they could not be tricked or coerced into agreeing voluntarily] and wished to pursue 


research into “the value of superior blood and the menace to society of inferior blood”. 


This leads us up to the “First International Eugenics Congress” which took place in 
London in 1912. It was an event which Sussman regards as mightily boosting the 
influence of the eugenics movement thereafter. [This was 21 years before Hitler’s rise to 
power in Germany.] By this time there were a number of places in Europe, in Britain, 
Scandinavia and Germany, were the negative eugenics had taken hold along with 
Gobineau’s Nordic mythology. In addition, eugenicists worldwide were engaged in 
similar goals in their various locations and many of the notable were present at the 


Congress of around 400 delegates. Winston Churchill was there representing the king of 
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the United Kingdom as was Alfred Proetz, the founder of the German Society for Racial 
Hygiene, a name which sounds sinister in the extreme in our historical location but 
which, in 1912, probably had the sheen of scientific respectability about it. Many 
delegates were distinguished scientists in their fields or Former or future politicians of 
note. As a measure of the interest and support eugenics was attracting at the time we 
should note that “in 1912, the current, former, and future U.S. presidents William 
Howard Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson were active supporters of the 
eugenics movement.” In addition, the Congress was publicised to every American 
governor of every state and to numerous heads of various professional academic and 
medical societies in an effort to publicise eugenics to the great and the good as widely 


as possible. It was presented as the future of respectable science and academic thought. 


As an inevitable result of all this, eugenics gained credibility and influence among the 
white elite. As a measure of this, we may note that eugenics gained the financial backing 
of the likes of “Andrew Carnegie, Mary W. Harriman, John D. Rockefeller (the oil industry 
tycoon), Henry Ford, J. H. Kellogg (the cereal magnate), C. J. Gamble (of Proctor and 
Gamble), J. P. Morgan (of U.S. Steel), and Mrs. H. B. DuPont (of the chemical company)” in 
the USA. With such backing came recognition and increasing scientific and political 
legitimacy which was potentially worldwide in scope. And several of the richest people 
around were prepared to fund it. At the Congress itself the opening remarks to the 
Congress had hoped that the twentieth century “would be known in the future as the 
century when the eugenics ideal was accepted as part of the creed of civilization.” One 
wonders how that speaker would view such hopes now, over a century later? In 1912 it 
was felt amongst its proponents that eugenics was “one of the pressing issues of the 


age”. So around this time eugenics began to rocket through US academia with 376 
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different institutions offering courses by 1928. Biology textbooks also began to include 
eugenic thinking as part of their text, resulting in hundreds of thousands of Americans in 
the First half of the twentieth century being exposed to eugenics as orthodox scientific 
thought. By the 1920s at least 30 countries had eugenics movements. The Congress had 
been a huge success and by this time eugenics thinking was focused around the 


Following goals: 


1. The promotion of selective breeding. 

2. The sterilization and castration of the “unfit”. 

3. The use of intelligence testing to identify “mentally deficient” individuals and to 
identify differences in intelligence between racial and ethnic groups [dubbed racial 


psychology]. 


4. Limiting the immigration of various ethnic and racial groups. 


In the years Following this first Congress, this agenda was vigorously pursued. 


Therefore, the height of eugenics was really the period after the First International 
Eugenics Congress in 1912 until the end of the Second World War in 1945 - at which 
point eugenics was swiftly renamed as other things, the stench of Nazism being too 
much For it to bear. It is, then, for roughly a third of a century [33 years] when eugenics 
was at its height. But eugenics did not disappear after this, however, and it will often be 
easily spotted in popular rhetoric and popular policy even today. [Both the recent British 
PM, Boris Johnson, and his Father, Stanley, who has written books on the subject, have 
argued for mass population control in recent times whilst being appropriately vague on 


just whose population should be “controlled” and how. They have both fathered at least 
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6 children each as an aside!] At the forefront of this wave of eugenics were the 
Americans, led by the Eugenics Record Office (ERO), the Eugenics Research Association 
(ERA), and the Eugenics Committee of the United States of America (ECUSA), the latter 


of which evolved into the American Eugenics Society (AES) a Few years later. 


These were all organisations sponsored by plutocrats and business types and they 
existed both to do research which would make eugenics acceptable on a scientific, 
classificatory basis as well as in order to publicise eugenics generally. The latter 
organisation there, ECUSA, existed to “disseminate the eugenics ideal throughout 
society and thereby alter the course of history”. Eugenics, in relative terms, attracted 
Few in overall numbers but those it did attract were remarkably driven and zealous for 
their ideals. In 1922 this same organisation had invited potential members to its Advisory 
Council with a letter urging them to protect America "against indiscriminate 
immigration, criminal degenerates, and race suicide”, for example. Essentially, such 
movements were the start of a push to create a master race by weeding out everybody 


else and so to dominate their respective societies entirely. 


Consequently, one focus of eugenics at the height of its powers was selective breeding. 


As Davenport and his associate Harry H. Laughlin wrote in 1915: 


“Apart from migration, there is only one way to get socially desirable traits into our social 


life, and that is by reproduction: there is only one way to get them out, by preventing their 


reproduction by breeding.” 
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This led to sterilization policies and marriage bans, although 29 US states already had 
marriage bans by 1913 which forbade race mixing [some of these bans relied on older, 
racist thinking such as in the case of Nevada where marriage “between whites and 
Ethiopian, Malay, Mongolian, or American Indian races” was forbidden — following 
Blumenbach’s race classifications]. Other, eugenics-inspired, laws Focused on “public 
health” by outlawing the marriage of the “feeble-minded” or “epileptic” - as if these 
were similar things. [To eugenicists, of course, they were - in that they were regarded as 


equally undesirable.] Therefore: 


“Improving environment was no longer seen as a possible cure for problems caused by the 
poor, the criminal, the uneducated, the physically and mentally unhealthy, and the inferior 
“races” of the world. From the ERO, trained field workers were sent out throughout the 
United States to collect anthropometric data and family histories from hospitals, asylums, 
prisons, charity organizations, schools for the deaf and blind, and institutions for the feeble- 
minded. The goal was not purely racial; the goal was to identify and put on record the 
complete family pedigree of any individual or group of individuals Davenport and Laughlin 
considered to be physically, medically, morally, culturally, or socially inadequate, thus 


creating a massive underclass of ‘unfit’ individuals and their families.” 


The ambition of such eugenicists was nothing less than to map and classify society in 
order to control its population, through breeding, whole and entire. The end goal, 
necessarily, would then be to “breed out” the undesirable elements. Is this much 


different From Nazi thinking? You decide. But there is more: 
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“Ten groups were targeted as ‘socially unfit’: (1) the feeble-minded; (2) paupers; (3) 
alcoholics; (4) criminals, including petty criminals and those jailed for nonpayment of fines; 
(5) epileptics; (6) the insane; (7) the constitutionally weak; (8) those with specified diseases; 
(9) the deformed; and (10) the deaf, blind, and mute (with no indication of the severity of 
these disabilities). The remedies proposed to eliminate this inferior ‘germ plasm’ included 
restrictive marriage laws, compulsory birth control, forced segregation, sterilization, and 


euthanasia, although it was believed that it was too early to implement the last one.” 


Barely 25 years after this was written by Charles Davenport's colleague at the ERO, Harry 
H. Laughlin, Nazi Germany would be doing exactly such things, unhindered by the 
political and legal barriers to such actions that American and other eugenicists still had 
to overcome [such as state and Federal politicians and courts, including the Supreme 
Court]. Indeed, it is probably not too hyperbolic to suggest that the only thing that 
stopped the United States becoming Nazi Germany before Germany did is that Hitler 
took charge of the political situation in a way that American eugenicists never could 
[there were, for example, competing civil rights movements in the USA]. But the ideas 
were very much similar and only political opportunity differed between them. Davenport 
and Laughlin, for example, “believed that stopping the reproduction of the unfit would 
greatly reduce their numbers within a few generations” and, as in the Spanish 
Inquisition, thought that “the property of the incarcerated could be acquired and sold to 
help defer the costs of these programs”. So never again should we imagine that Hitler 
was a one-off, a monster with no history as if formed out of thin air. He was part of a 
movement, a stream of thought powerful amongst some white minds, a racist myth of 
Nordic superiority and biological self-importance which was, at a minimum, transatlantic 


in scope and influence. 
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As part of this movement the ERO and the ERA [in the shape of Laughlin and the 
inventor of the telephone, Alexander Graham Bell, an avid and prominent eugenicist on 
the ERO’s board of scientific advisors] tried to get the US Census Bureau to accept and 
use various eugenics classifications in their work. They mostly refused and so Laughlin 
switched to mithering people in Congress and state government instead. He hit a home 
run in Virginia when he found Walter A. Plecker, an enthusiastic racist and eugenicist 
who was the registrar in Virginia’s Bureau of Vital Statistics From 1914 to 1942. It is said 
of Plecker that “His main interest was to maintain Virginia’s racial purity and prevent 
racially mixed marriages. He wrote to Laughlin in 1928, ‘While we are interested in the 
eugenical records of our citizens, we are attempting to list only the mixed breeds, who 
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are endeavoring to pass into the white race.” Thus, Plecker was a purist of sorts wanting 


to keep “the white race” pure. 


Consequently, “Plecker and a few of his white supremacist friends, who called 
themselves the Anglo-Saxon Club, began to work on new legislation that would ban 
marriage between whites and any person with even ‘one drop’ of non-Caucasian blood.” 
The enemy here was what Virginia’s leading newspaper at that time, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, called “mongrelism” which, it was thought, “would sound the death knell 
of the white man.” Plecker utilised his whole career attempting to keep white and non- 
white apart, even going so far as to keep them separate in cemeteries too. Virginia’s 
Racial Integrity Act was passed in March 1924, and falsely registering one’s race became 
a Felony, punishable by imprisonment of from one to Five years. This law survived for 
over forty years, until 1966, and Plecker became a hero amongst racists and white 
supremacists across America, something which helped as he tried to help Foist similar 


laws onto other states in succeeding years. Laughlin, meanwhile hoping to speed up the 
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process, even asked Plecker to prepare a chart for his journal, Eugenical News, entitled 
“Amount of Negro Blood Allowed in Various States For Marriage to Whites”. It is said that 
Plecker “dictated the nature of existence for millions of Americans, the living, the dead 
and the never born... [He] defined the lives of an entire generation of Virginians — who 
could live where, who could attend what school and obtain what education, who could 
marry whom, and even who could rest in peace in what graveyard”. A charming guy, I’m 
sure you won't agree. In such ways, and through such networks of people, was eugenics 
moulding and attempting to control American society. Only in 1967 were anti- 
miscegenation laws such as that pioneered in Virginia Finally ruled unconstitutional 


throughout the United States by the Supreme Court. 


But there were worse horrors than the anti-mixing and segregation policies eugenicists 
pursued. One such was the attempt to programmatically sterilize those deemed “unfit” 
along eugenic lines [i.e. those deemed unfit, either physically, mentally, socially, morally 
or racially]. Sterilization was not anew remedy for various crimes but eugenicists sought 
to make an ad-hoc remedy more programmatic since they saw in the unfit a biological or 
genetic deficiency which could not be tutored or otherwise remedied. The eugenic 
mentality saw the breeding of such people as a threat to the population generally and to 
a white elite specifically, both in terms of mixing and in terms of overwhelming the rest 
in simple numerical terms. However, states were hesitant about passing sterilization 
laws [an example of a problem Hitler and the Nazis would not have] and so eugenicists 
Found progress here slow. By 1922 only some Few thousand sterilizations “on inmates of 
prisons, insane asylums, homes for the epileptic and feeble-minded, and other 
institutions of social welfare” had been carried out in total, mostly in “liberal” California. 


Harry Laughlin published his book, Eugenical Sterilization in the United States, along with 
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sample sterilization laws, to try and stimulate interest but the legal situation was 
perilous and so it was thought by the eugenicists that they needed to establish its 
lawfulness in court in order to remove legislative hesitancy. So they sought to fit up a 
case they could get past the judicial barriers to stimulate greater uptake of sterilization 


policies. 


Virginia was once again the state of choice For this, having passed a law in 1916 allowing 
the superintendent of the Virginia State Colony for Epileptics and Feebleminded, Albert 
Priddy, to sterilize Colony residents before they were discharged if such operations were 
approved as safe, effective and court-mandated. Priddy was a staunch eugenicist and 
began sterilizing women [whom such policies always concentrated on much more than 
those with male bodies] as soon as the law was passed, aiming to screen out a wide 
variety of undesirable traits From wider society in doing so, everything From insanity to 
promiscuousness [and all of which were assumed to be hereditary]. However, Priddy was 
sloppy [or maybe just zealous for his beliefs] and was, in some cases, sterilizing women 
without a proper court order in each case. So it turned out that a mother and daughter 
he had sterilized sued him for harms done to them. When the State Court of Appeals did 
not throw out the case, Priddy was in a bind. He turned to political machinations after 
being slapped on the wrist by the court who, although finding the sterilizations were 
illegal, awarded those who had been so sterilized no damages. A new, pro-eugenics, 
governor of Virginia was sworn in at about this time and, using Laughlin’s Eugenical 
Sterilization in the United States as a textbook, a new law was passed in 1924. But the 
eugenicist advocates of Priddy’s, and others’, sterilizations were still hesitant. Would the 


Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, or even the US Supreme Court, hold up this law as 
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constitutional? They needed to know before they might be hauled up in court once 


more. 


Priddy had sixteen candidates for the sterilizations he was enthusiastic to begin again 
and he chose an 18 year old woman, Carrie Buck, as the one who would be the test case. 
It was a set up from the start. The Colony’s board voted to sterilize her but, in order to 
complete the sterilization procedure, the board was required to appoint an attorney to 
appeal the sterilization order and to defend Ms Buck in the litigation. The person chosen 
to “defend” her was Irving Whitehead, “a lawyer who was a member of the board of 
directors of the Virginia colony that had originally appointed Priddy as superintendent” 
and someone who “had endorsed Priddy’s expansive interpretation that Virginia’s law 
authorized the sterilization of inmates”. He had even approved the sterilization of the 
two women the court subsequently found in favour of over Priddy’s unlawful 
sterilizations. He was not on Carrie Buck’s side but on the side of those who wanted 


sterilization to be legal and unchallenged - and was a close friend of Priddy to boot. 


Carrie Buck’s story is a tragic tale. She was committed to the Colony at 14 and regarded 
as a “moron” but was taken into a local home where she did chores and went to school. 
However, at 17, she was found to be pregnant [she claimed to have been raped by a 
nephew of those she was living with] and was committed back to the Colony in 
perpetuity as Feeble-minded, epileptic or both [diagnoses in such cases were never the 
most thoroughgoing or the most conscientious]. She was, of course, not allowed to keep 
the baby when it was born and was soon thereafter condemned to sterilization. Now the 
setup slipped into place. Whitehead was made her lawyer by her legal guardian, the 


attorney for the Colony, and Harry Laughlin, yes, him again, “provided a long written 
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deposition that relied on IQ test results for Carrie, her mother, and her seven-month-old 
baby to illustrate that three generations of the Buck Family were Feeble-minded.” She 
was declared by Laughlin “a potential parent of socially inadequate or defective 
offspring” in “expert” testimony and the court took less than 5 hours to find the 
sterilization legal. But it had yet to be tested in the US Supreme Court. Priddy himself 


died in the meantime. 


The chief justice of the Supreme Court in 1927 was Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. He was a 
social Darwinist and a fan of eugenics and held to the radical views of people such as 
Harry H. Laughlin and his colleagues. It is said that “He had no compulsion about state- 


mn 


controlled euthanasia of weak and inadequate ‘undesirables’”. So, unsurprisingly, the 
court Found in Favour of sterilization, saying that “the health of a patient and the welfare 
of society may be promoted in certain cases by the sterilization of mental defectives.” 
Holmes himself said, writing the opinion of the majority in the case, that “it is better For 
all the world, if instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring For crime, or let[ting] 
them starve for their imbecility, society can prevent those who are manifestly unfit from 
continuing their kind. The principle that sustains compulsory vaccination is broad enough 
to cover cutting the Fallopian tubes. Three generations of imbeciles are enough.” As 


such, sterilization on eugenic grounds became American law on May 2, 1927, shortly 


after the Virginia “one drop of blood” marriage laws. 


And so: 


“By 1930, thirty states had sterilization laws and approximately 36,000 people had been 


sterilized, 30,000 of these after 1927. Grounds for sterilization included being judged 
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feeble-minded, insane, medically unacceptable, morally degenerate, and criminal. Some 
were classed as “other” and others were sterilized for being poor. Just as during the Spanish 
Inquisition, the trials of these ‘unfit’ individuals were often termed _ inquisitions, 
characteristics of guilt were ambiguously defined, and evidence was vague, scanty, and 


mainly based on hearsay. Property was confiscated and families were ruined.” 


This didn’t only happen in the USA, however. Similar laws were passed in Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Iceland and British Columbia [Canada]. The 
German law was virtually identical to Laughlin’s model sterilization law which 
demonstrates, if nothing else, how interconnected eugenic agendas were across 
national and continental borders. The Nazis would sterilize around 2 million people 
against their will before their eventual defeat. Rules on segregation, anti-marriage laws, 
anti-immigration policies as well as this sterilization policy were all originally American 
ideas that took place in the USA before the Nazis pushed them even Further. As already 
stated, it was not for lack of will that these things weren’t pushed Further in the United 
States and elsewhere. It was just that they had to go through political and legal 
procedures that the Nazi seizure of power in Germany overcame in one fell swoop. Even 
the non-voluntary euthanasia of subjects was suggested in America before the Nazis 
murdered millions. We will never know if the American political system would have 
reached such a point had the Nazis’ Fanatical attachment to eugenic ideals not got there 


First and shown the world the horror of its reality. 


At the heart of all such horrific behaviour was classification and hierarchical thinking 
which Felt the need to rank and rate people, explicitly comparing one with another, a 


manifestation, partly, of the rush to bureaucratise and administrate whole populations 
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that Foucault earlier in this chapter dubbed “biopolitics”. [In the case of the Nazis, this 
even extended to forcing the targets of Nazi discrimination to wear badges with their 
labels on, of course, such as the yellow stars bearing the word “Jude” - “Jew”.] This was 
undoubtedly also stimulated by, but also reinforcing, classist and racist thinking. A lot of 
eugenicist activity in the First four decades of the twentieth century generally was taken 
up with accumulating data about people and measuring things in order to carry out such 
classificatory and dominating agendas. This, in turn, was used as grist For a narrative mill 
which spun the old yarns about superior and inferior races and the need for “racial 
hygiene”, to coin the unfortunate German [and very much pre-Nazi era] phrase. Past 
racists, such as Hume, Kant and especially Gobineau, had been happy to tell racist myths 
and present them as fact - but they had done no research to establish their narrative 
entities as realities. It was a passing on of privileged narratives in the hope that the 
authority of the speaker would carry its own imprint of truth. Yet Gobineau, in his Essai, 
had called for the “scientific measurement” of “racial differences” to begin in order that 
the classificatory activity establish and set in stone these differences within the very 
specific “truth” of scientific classification. He wanted his prejudice “mathematically 


defined”, as he put it, in order that it would become the dominant thought. 


Francis Galton, who invented the term eugenics, was keen to do this and thought that 
“intelligence” was something that could be given a number and assigned to both 
individuals and races. Sussman reports that, in doing this, he even rated the intelligence 
of some breeds of dog as “higher than that of some Englishmen and most Africans”. 
Galton was collecting “anthropometric” data from 1884 in London which included 
“height, weight, arm span, and lung power.” He also invented a number of tests 


“designed to identify levels of intelligence”. The problem was that they didn’t. “His tests 
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actually measured only physiological reaction time to certain stimuli and did not test 
mental activity, ability, or reasoning” says Sussman after Stephen Jay Gould. Galton, 
however, believed “that he was measuring a single, inherited, and unchangeable entity 
labeled intelligence” and that this was there to find. So, believing this, Galton thought he 
could label and classify a human being’s, or a race’s, intellectual capacity with a number 


permanently. He could put you ona shelf or ina File and that was that. 


It was the American eugenicists Charles Davenport and his colleague on the ERO’s Board 
of Scientific Directors, Henry Hubert Goddard, who would run with Galton’s belief that 
intelligence could be assigned an absolute number by which to classify people. They, of 
course, also shared Galton’s belief that this was absolutely all down to heredity. They 
also craved scientific means to measure and designate those they deemed “unfit” as 
well. Goddard, in fact, had written a book, The Kallikak Family: A Study in the Heredity of 
Feeblemindedness, “in an attempt to illustrate the biological Fixity of certain ‘hereditary’ 
characteristics”. This book would also be printed in Germany under the Nazi regime 
showing its usefulness to American eugenicists and Nazis alike. Goddard was highly 
motivated to collect “scientific” data to back up his narrativised beliefs, however, but 
when he did so it was not using Galton’s tests but those of the Frenchmen Alfred Binet 
and his student Theodore Simon. These French psychologists, however, did NOT believe 
intelligence could be assigned a single score and they measured people only for 
“improving the education of those in need”. Binet, in Fact, “believed that intelligence was 
too complex to be measured by a single score” and it worried him that the scores his 
methods provided could be “used as an indelible label, rather than as a guide for 
identifying children who need help”. But Binet died in 1911 and, thereafter, in utilising 


his methods, Goddard simply ignored his warnings. 
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Goddard, in fact, used Binet’s methods to explicitly label, not help, those he so 
designated. He assumed that “intelligence” was an unchangeable, biologically fixed 
characteristic in any case. All he wanted was the measurement by which he could label 
people with theirs. In intelligence testing [what would become “the IQ test”] the 
American eugenics movement “believed it had a simple measurement that made it 
possible to identify the mentally and morally “unfit” individuals and races they so 
intensely wanted to isolate in colonies, castrate, sterilize [and even euthanise], and 
prevent from immigrating into the United States.” Binet had tested children for 
educational purposes. The Americans like Goddard and Davenport simply wanted to 
classify adults and put them, literally, in their place. Their ambition, at least in their 
belief, was that they could now label everyone. That low intelligence - what they called 
“Feeblemindedness” - was equated with immorality [the stupid are also morally suspect] 
should then worry us for Goddard himself explicitly believed by the 1920s that around 
45% of Americans were “feebleminded” or of the “moron” class. IF you were a Foreign- 
born immigrant to the States this became even worse. What Goddard wanted with his 


measuring activity was to “prove” this. 


Goddard himself did testing on people entering the USA via Ellis Island in New York 
[although technically it is in New Jersey and New York] around the period of the First 
International Eugenics Congress where he found that decent majorities of various 
nationalities entering the USA were feebleminded. The proportions went up as the 
immigrants became more Eastern European [Sussman suggests this is partly a 
euphemism for “Jews” whom Goddard found to be 83% Feebleminded]. As Goddard's 
scores for feeblemindedness went up, so did the deportations of such nationalities as a 


result. Important to note in this activity of Goddard's is that “to the eugenicists the 
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results of his survey were taken to indicate a spectrum of inherent intellectual worth in 
the ‘races’ of Europe.” Goddard’s material was not simply used to reject “undesirables”, 
however. It also passed into a further eugenicist tome which lives in infamy in the history 


of the movement: Madison Grant's The Passing of the Great Race. 


Grant was another eugenicist from a wealthy Family who seemed to naturally believe in 
his own superiority. Sussman compares him to the Frenchman Gobineau as a similar kind 
of man. [Gobineau regarded himself as fake nobility let us not forget.] He was, thus, 
thoroughly elitist. Grant was neither in favour of democracy nor equal rights, believing 
both would lead to the end of civilization [or perhaps just his privileges which it would 
not be hard to believe he regarded as the same thing]. He held to the Nordic myth and 
was a graduate of Yale and Columbia universities. [The number of eugenicists passing 
through elite American universities, as no doubt was also true of those in other 
countries, should probably give us cause for concern about the academic elite.] Grant 
liked animals and was a conservationist Friend of President Theodore Roosevelt [who we 
already know was a eugenics supporter] and he founded the New York Zoological 
Society and the Bronx Zoo. He was also friends with Henry Osborn, president of the 
American Museum of Natural History and a professor at Columbia University. Grant, 
then, had impeccable social credentials and was one of the foremost natural historians 


of his day. 


However, Grant was also a thoroughgoing racist, one a later commentator has described 
as a symbol of “open, brutal racism, segregation, and disparagement of persons of color 
as well as those from alien lands”. He attended exclusive clubs where lectures were 


given on “the dangers of the influx of hordes of Jews and other inferior types into 
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America” and how it “posed an evolutionary danger to native Anglo-Saxons via 
intermarriage and a reversion to more primitive types of humanity through 
hybridization”. This played into a narrative in which the natural extermination of the 
white race might be achieved with constant immigration and no measures taken to 
control the population in general. Grant the conservationist who thought highly of the 
preservation of animals would not have to do too much thinking to shift these ideas 
across to what he regarded as his own species, white Anglo-Saxons. In 1894 at least 1.4 
million of New York’s then 1.8 million population had at least one foreign parent. [One of 
these was Emma Goldman whom we shall meet formally in the next chapter.] New York 
had more Italians than Rome, more Irish than Dublin and would soon become the biggest 
Jewish city in the world. It is not hard to see how an elitist like Grant would have 


considered such facts with anguished concern and perhaps malevolent intent. 


When Grant wrote The Passing of the Great Race in 1916 he was influenced by well 
established racists and eugenicists such as Gobineau, Galton and Davenport. Grant's 
book, in fact, was the first to mix folk racism such as that of Gobineau with the American 
eugenics that was becoming increasingly interested in “scientific proof” and 
measurement generally as means to label and classify people. The book heavily 
reintroduced racism as a major focus of the eugenics movement in distinction to the 
obsession with filtering out the feebleminded of the “lower” classes. Perhaps it is For 
this reason that, as Sussman informs us, “Hitler considered it his Bible”. Grant became 
heavily involved in eugenics thereafter, was a close Friend of Davenport's and chaired the 
Second International Congress of Eugenics himself in 1923 which was held at Osborn’s 


American Museum of Natural History in New York, a site which now has a statue to the 
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eugenicist president, Theodore Roosevelt, astride a horse, out Front on Central Park 


West. 


Grant himself, however, was not a scientist nor a trained medical man. He was, in many 
respects, a mythologiser as Hume, Kant and Gobineau had been. Thus, whilst giving the 
appearance of the taxonomic scientist, he was somewhat sloppy. He had three 
subgroups of human beings, the Caucasians, the Mongoloids, and the Negroids, and he 
would subdivide these down as well. Caucasians, for example, he would, as Gobineau, 
divide into the Nordics, the Alpines, and the Mediterraneans. These, of course, each 
came with valuations and so both racism and classism were baked into Grant's narrative 
myth in a hybridization [ironically enough!] of Gobineau and Davenport, the latter of 
which he turned to for “the science bit” to back up the mythological bit he got From 
Gobineau. The whole was presented as “science”, however, and so “The great lesson of 
the science of race is the immutability of somatological or bodily characters, with which 
is closely associated the immutability of physical dispositions and impulses” as Grant 
wrote in Passing. So it would be that “Nordics” were scientifically presented as 
objectively “natural rulers” and “the apex of the development of the white race”. | 
wonder why this book became “Hitler’s Bible?” Perhaps it was because Grant 
denominated Jews a subset of the “lowest” Caucasians, the Mediterraneans, and he 
depicted them as “swarming” around New York, crowding out more desirable people? 
Grant was virulently against intermixing of races as a result and wrote that any 
intermingling always reverted the progeny of such encounters to the lowest common 
denominator. Racial heritage could not be lifted up by such unions but only dragged 


down. 
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The key point in all this is that Grant was mixing an ancient myth that Gobineau had 
repeated and popularised with the modern “science” of people like Davenport and 
Laughlin and Goddard. Underneath, of course, it was the same old prejudices, elitism and 
superiority complexes being played out all over again. But the more “scientific” work was 
done, the more it could be filtered into books like Grant’s and popularised as the results 
of scientific endeavour. It co-opted modern science, and a mentality in which science 
acted as a powerful authority, to present a eugenicist and racist narrative. This must at 
least go some way to accounting for why successive presidents and prime ministers 
would be persuaded by its claims although, as | have also amply shown, the elite levels of 
society, industry and academia, were all infiltrated by such beliefs and, in many respects, 
it was entirely self-serving for such people on both sides of the Atlantic to give them 
credence. Who, being at the top of the Food chain, does not want to believe that they 
deserve to be there and that this is about something inherently to do with them? Grant's 
book, thus, was the perfect mythico-scientific tome to justify just such thinking and to 


reassure elitist egos. 


So it would not be a problem when Grant's book approved of slavery and echoed 
previous segregation policies. Neither would it be an issue when nationalities, and 
sometimes not even races, were regarded as “decidedly inferior, physically, mentally, 
and morally to those who had entered the country in earlier times.” Grant regarded it as 
absolutely necessary For white Americans to segregate the native peoples of the now 
American land, as well as black people, From the white population and he offered the 
“scientific” practice of eugenics, including all the policies such a mentality insisted were 
necessary, as an efficient and rational means to this end. We can see in his text the 


essential blueprint for what would become Nazism if only some state would actually put 
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into practice the ideas in his book. It was presented as rational, scientific and reasonable. 
Grant described eugenics in Passing of the Great Race as “a practical, merciful, and 
inevitable solution to the whole problem [that] can be applied to an ever widening circle 
of social discards, beginning always with the criminal, the diseased, and the insane, and 
extending gradually to types which may be called weaklings rather than defectives, and 
perhaps ultimately to worthless racial types.” Align this with German, pre-Nazi eugenicist 
theories of “racial hygiene” and you have Hitler’s programme of racist authoritarianism 


in a nutshell. But born in the USA. 


It has, then, been suggested by one writer that what Grant gives birth to in Passing is 


“scientific racism”. Such a thing, it is said, involves three basic axioms: 


(1) The human species is divided into distinct, hierarchical subspecies and/or races, with 


the Nordic race at the top of the hierarchy; 


(2) intellectual, moral, temperamental, and cultural traits of each race are immutable 
and correlated to, and inherited with, immutable physical traits, and the genes for these 


traits are unaffected by the environment; 


(3) the mixture of races always results in reversion to the primitive, inferior type, and 


thus eugenic measures must be taken to prevent the degeneration of the superior race. 


Such thinking scientifically founds racism, based in classificatory activities, and mandates 
authoritarian eugenic policies and activities which are regarded as science in action. 


Indeed, such thought, according to its wider proponents, including Grant, “purported to 
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employ physical anthropology, Darwinian evolution, and Mendelian genetics to explain 
why non-Nordic races were biologically inferior.” Yet it was not really any different to the 
Spanish Inquisition in its motivations [or ultimate effects as regards the Nazis and some 
American practices]. Both the Inquisition and the eugenicists come to the conclusion 
that certain groups of people are inferior, that the characteristics [physical, mental, and 
behavioural] that led to this inferiority are biologically Fixed and immutable, and that no 
alteration of the environment can change these fixed characteristics. As such, people, 
and even whole nationalities or “races”, are bagged and tagged, labelled and classified 
by an oppressing power who wants to control and “eugenicise” the entire population in 
an entirely arbitrary and authoritarian way. The eugenicists of the early twentieth 


century thought they now had the scientific know how to do it, too! 


A “scientific racist” on this model “would point out that a Jew could never become a 
Nordic” and they thought that made all the difference in the world. Grant's “scientific 
racist” book, Passing of the Great Race, “became the core of a resurgence of American 
racism and one of the essential books of Hitlerism”. The latter phenomenon was the 
pinnacle of scientific racist thought and practice in the twentieth century and involved 
people which the Americans who funded its racist and eugenic ideas in “bibles” like 
Grant’s would later want to bring over to their side For the purposes of white American 
supremacy on the world stage during the Cold War. An example here is “Operation 
Paperclip”, a secret American program in which more than 1,600 German scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, such as Wernher von Braun [Formerly an SS Sturmbannfuhrer, 
the equivalent rank of major] and his V-2 rocket team were taken from Germany to the 


United States, for U.S. government employment, primarily between 1945 and 1959. 
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We must move to summarising what we have learnt From this tale told about European 
and North Atlantic history over around 500 years, a history still ongoing in white 
supremacist insurrection attempts on Capitol Hill on January 6th 2021 [incited by the 
sitting white President and several white members of Congress], the published racist 
comments of British Prime Ministers and others in an ad-hoc fashion [let alone their 
racially discriminative policies such as in the Windrush scandal or the Grenfell Tower 
Fire], in labels such as “white trash” and in political projects such as Brexit and others 
with white supremacist themes, politically organised by men like Steve Bannon and 
Funded by people like billionaire, Robert Mercer. [PS Don’t mention the Ukrainian Nazis.] 
Eugenics is not at all promoted today as it was 100 years ago even if its ideas, and the 
racism and classism which Fuel them, are all Far too apparent, for example, in policing 
widely regarded as racist in the United States or in the hold corporate and plutocratic 
elites have on the levers of political power more widely. [These, in turn, indicate an 
intersection of racist, eugenicist and classist beliefs with capitalism, the latter of which 


thrives on a narrative of division as racism, classism and eugenics provide. ] 


So racism, eugenics and class warfare have not gone away. They have simply renamed 
themselves, reorganised, created new targets, are pursued by people with new names 
and different faces [but a remarkably similar social profile]. As Robert Sussman shows in 
his eleventh chapter of The Myth of Race, there is still a network of racist and eugenicist 
political organisations, journals and periodicals, websites and chat forums, dedicated to 
policies and beliefs the Former racists and eugenicists detailed in this essay would have 
easily been able to associate with. Some even openly use Nazi insignia and rhetoric as 


the collective memory Fades and such symbols are rehabilitated. [There is also a startling 
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overlap between racists and eugenicists and those who wish to outlaw transgender 


people and LGBT people in general — but that’s another story.] 


Today such things, in Fully Orwellian “Newspeak” mode, are often called “populism” - as 
if the ability to make things popular was a recommendation in itself and, perhaps, in 
order to say that people should be given “what they want”. Brexit, funded by people 
who support racist causes, and politically championed most of all by Nigel Farage, a man 
whose racist past extends to singing Hitler Youth songs as a schoolboy and whose recent 
past has been as a fluffer for Donald Trump, is a pertinent modern political example of 
such an agenda. Living, as | have done, mostly in England, | can give my own personal 
testimony to the fact that, in recent decades, it has become a boiling pot of John Bull 
racism which touts the eugenicist and avowed racist, Winston Churchill, as its national 
hero and is vociferous in its opposition to racial justice and defensive in regard to its 
viciously colonial and classist past. You will still Find people in nationalist and white 
supremacist spaces who think of non-whites as inimical to white society and of equal 
rights as things which destroy civilization. “Racial hygiene”, inflected with a base Feeling 


of superiority, very much lives on, as does an innate hatred of human diversity. 


Yet would it now be pertinent to point out that there is nothing about this racism or 
eugenics which is “scientific” at all? Robert Sussman points to the work of Franz Boas, 
primarily his Changes in Bodily Form and The Mind of Primitive Man, both published in 
1911, just before that first eugenics congress, as volumes which “undermined the 
‘science’ of eugenics.” Boas also “developed the scientific, anthropological concept of 
‘culture.’ According to this theory, differences among the peoples of the world [a]re the 


product of their social histories and [a]re determined by an interaction between their 
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social and natural environments over generations.” It does this without “assumptions 
about the superiority of one group over the other”. What eugenicists, attempting to 
parrot a scientific authority in their work, did by classifying and hierarchicalising, making 
one better than another and describing one thing as beneficial and another as 
detrimental, Boas did in his research by expanding upon a notion of culture as a rich 


variety of differences which is a naturally occurring diversity. 


As Sussman then explains, “The scientific evidence amassed for Boas’s cultural 
explanation was much more convincing than the myths that had been passed down 
through the previous Five centuries.” What is, in fact, most lasting about the racist and 
eugenicist myths of the past 500 years is the simple assumption by white [elite] 
Europeans that they must be superior - and with argumentation that begins From that 
point and then attempts to substantiate and support it by contemporary means and to 
prosecute it in, with and through authoritarian physical actions. The Fact remains, 
however, that people cannot be put into biological races and, thereby, be forever 
distinguished. Morals are not a matter of genes. “Feeblemindedness” does not make you 
a worthless person - the classificatory practices of racists and eugenicists 
notwithstanding and neither covering up for the insidious valuations their Fake science 
could never substantiate in any case. The whole eugenics scam was a simple attempt at 
domination by means of designating what the knowledge on the subject was. And 
knowledge, so we are told, is power. [OF course, its the ability to make and impose such 
knowledge which is the real political power. That’s why politicians and their media 


lapdogs lie to us all the time.] 
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Thus, as Robert Sussman counsels, “biological determinism is still with us, and all of us 
who believe in human dignity, freedom, and justice must continue to Fight against racial 
prejudice and those who spread hatred based on the idea that differences among 
humans exist.” Intelligence, if it is a marker of anything at all [and its only a human 
concept to begin with!], “is not a unitary, simply measured, genetically-based 
phenomenon. IQ scores and intelligence are greatly influenced by environment and 
culture and... there are no biological races among humans and there never have been.” 
Yet what does exist is ethnicities and cultures - but these are examples of nature’s 
diversity and are no grounds for positing eternal, biological differences between people 
who are imagined to be in utterly different classes because our eyes say they have a 


different skin tone or live a different lifestyle. And so: 


“Race is not a biological reality among humans; there are no human biological races. What 
humans have designated as races are based on non-existent differences among peoples. 
People are more similar to one another biologically and genetically as a whole than they 


are to any of the classifications that racists have devised.” 


Race is a cultural thing not a biological thing; diversity of human beings is normal and 
natural and only a danger in the fevered minds of those who imagine themselves utterly 
different who then work to fabricate data to support a narrative of supremacy for the 
purposes of destroying diversity and dominating the body politic whole and entire. 
Racism, and the eugenic science it gave birth to, are prejudice which is pursued by 
authoritarian means so that an entirely artificial category of human beings may 
dominate over the rest as the performance of a racist mythology. It is itself a culture, in 


Fact, but, in this case, an entirely manufactured and malignant one. It is a powerful 
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example, in its history, of how unreflective and mythically regurgitated prejudice, when 
married with classificatory practices, political ambitions and authoritarian means, can 
bring misery to human existence without any redeeming Features whatsoever. It is 
Further an example of how attempted domination never works out well for any except 
those defined as the group doing the dominating - and that it is not supposed to either. 

Our detour over, the political analogues to all this should be obvious [and have already 
been strongly hinted at] but let us explore some more anyway. Particularly here | want to 
investigate the most notorious example of body/politics language in the 20th century, 
the rhetoric of Adolf Hitler and the Nazis, primarily in regard to Jewish people but also in 
regard to others. We should begin here by noting, however, that, at least in English — 
which is the language | write my books in — metaphors of the body that have political 
applications are not rare. Terms like “head of state” or “head of government” or the 
“long arm of the law” or talking about party “organs” or of countries as at the “heart” of 
some geopolitical alliance are not rare but quite normal. So normal are they, in Fact, that 
in thinking about this | surprised myself to realise that, of course, these are bodily 
metaphors. Talking of nations as “bodies” is also not rare and is a standard metaphor 
used by politicians of differing kinds when they want to imagine all the people as part of 
some unity useful to their purposes. As Andreas Musolff states in his book, which we will 
be following for this part of the chapter, Metaphor, Nation and the Holocaust: The 


Concept of the Body Politic. 


“To depict societies, states and/or nations as a body is a metaphoric framing that has a long 
and famous pedigree in the history of ideas. Historical overviews locate its origins in pre- 


Socratic thinking and highlight a first flourishing of such metaphors in the writings of Plato 
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and Aristotle (with The Republic and Timaios, Politics and On the movement of animals 
being the respective key texts). They were followed by a series of Hellenistic and Roman 
philosophers, the Stoics, Neoplatonists and mixed with Biblical traditions (especially St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians), which were taken up by the Church Fathers 
and many political and social theorists from the early Middle Ages onwards, continuing up 


to the twentieth century.” 


Thinking of the Church as “the body of Christ” is also a common metaphor in Christian 
circles, one that has percolated through into general consciousness in the Christianised 
West and this is important for when more modern people articulate body-politics 
metaphors since they need some cultural background against which to do their work. 
Foucault's histories, which document the growth and coerciveness of power/knowledge, 
not least over the body as we have seen, are here also instructive as they attempt to 
show how human understandings were articulated in controlling ways over populations 
and, of course, how people talk about things is not unimportant in this respect. Musolff 
himself makes the point that body-politics metaphors “could in fact hardly have existed 
without the input from an ‘authoritative’ tradition that had already established the 
metaphorical concept of the body, its organs and Functions and its state of health as a 


model for thinking and talking about politics.” 


An example here is Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan from 1651, one of the Founding texts of 
modern liberalist politics and a major work of Western political philosophy. Leviathan has 
as its very introduction a drawn-out metaphor-cum-allegory of the state as a human 
body and this body-state metaphor is a thread through the remainder of the book to the 


extent, as Musolff agrees, that it would have no cohering philosophy without it. MusolfFf 
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also states his opinion that Leviathan is a rhetorical work and so the body-state 
metaphor is Fully a part of this rhetoric. Hobbes, in fact, in a way not original to him and 
copied by others since, can equate various parts of a human body with various state 
organs [!] or functions. In linguistic terms these are known as “source concepts” and 
“target Functions” so, in this way, the body itself can be the “Common-Wealth” 
[Leviathan was published just after the English Civil War and the execution of Charles | 
and just prior to the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, in other words, at the same time as 
the circumstances which led the pirates of my preface to arise as well], the Soul is 
“Soveraignty” and “Magistrates” are the “Joynts”. It will be seen from the following 
Further examples below how Hobbes attempts to find bodily Functions for various 


entities he Finds important in his bio-political scheme: 


Nerves — reward, punishment; Publique Ministers, protectors, viceroys and governors 
Hands — Publique Ministers, executioners 

Eyes — Public Ministers, government spies 

Eare — Publique Ministers, Receivers of petitions 
Blood - mony, gold and silver 

Muscles — lawful systemes, and Assemblyes of People 
Strength — wealth, riches 

Safety - businesse 

memory - counsellors 

Reason and will —- equity and laws 

Health - concord 

Death - civill war 


Gid’s Fiat [Genesis] — pacts, covenants 
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Voice - judges 

Nutritive Faculty - power of levying mony 
Motive Faculty - power of conduct of command 
Rationall Faculty - power of making lawes 


Procreation, children — colonies 


It is possible, in outline, to sketch out the thesis of Leviathan from these metaphorical 
ascriptions alone in a scheme where “strength and safety” are a matter of “wealth, riches 
and business”, the power to make laws is the essence of rationality and any number of 
“public ministers” are the eyes, ears, hands and nerves of the state. It is not hard to see 
here how Leviathan is an argument for the necessity of state control and the 
population's willing submission to it since it is imagined as part of a body that must be 
kept under control lest it tear itself apart. Notable here then is that its “health” is a 
matter of “concord” but we might also note, with an eyebrow duly raised, that, like his 
Fellow 17th century architect of liberalism and justifier of states, John Locke, Hobbes 


was one who saw “colonies” in an entirely positive [in Fact here its in a procreative] light. 


What Hobbes saw in using the body-politics metaphor was a way to imitate nature but in 
an entirely “artificial” way whereby his political theories could Find a concrete imaginal 
state. Hobbes wanted to find a way to rescue humanity from a “state of nature” and so 
the “artificial man” seemed a good way to do this. His way of going about this is not 
consistent but this is to realise that his aims and purposes were his driving Force rather 
than strict anatomical or Functional consistency. OF course, where one introduces ideas 
of bodies the possibility of illness or disease also presents itself. It is the utility of the 


metaphor, in fact, which recommends it to political applications in many and various 
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ways. In making “sovereignty” the “soul” of his state imagined as an artificial body, 
Hobbes makes his political point that any rival authority to this is a mortal danger to the 
health of the body politic. Hobbes can further use various infirmities throughout his text 
to indicate what are regarded as bodily dangers to the state. “Mixed government”, for 
example, is imagined as “conjoined twins” and “sedition” is thought of as “sicknesse”. 


You get the point. 


The point here is that using the metaphor of the body in political applications is neither 
novel nor uncommon and can be used in more expansive ways according to political 
purposes. With the rhetoric of Adolf Hitler and the later Nazi Party, however, it is 
pressed to an extreme. This can first be shown in Mein Kampf, Hitler’s notorious 
“autobiography” From the mid 1920s [so several years before he had any power and 
largely written whilst he was in prison for his 1923 Beer Hall Putsch in Munich]. Mein 
Kampf can be seen as the foundational basis From which the next 20 years of Nazi 
rhetoric and propaganda will flow, articulating ideas using bodily metaphors that get to 
the heart of Hitler’s political ideology. It is important to understand this, not least in the 
context of this chapter and this part of my book with its previous emphasis on 
intellectual construction of ideas and “fiction”, because Hitler’s rhetoric is a prime 
example of creating and imagining an intellectual reality INTO WHICH MILLIONS OF 
PEOPLE BOUGHT. When you start to read, shortly, about the kinds of things that were 
said, and the language they were couched in, you will, at some historical distance, Find it 
hard to believe how anyone could swallow such ridiculous ideas that would not survive 
even a cursory intellectual scrutiny. But we know that they did and we know tens of 
millions died as a result so how and why matters. Language matters; in fact, it changes 


the world. 
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Mein Kampf uses a range of biological, medical and physiological terminology from 
general biological categories to talk about organs, illnesses, things which cause illnesses 
and cures or therapies. Two key examples stand out here and will consistently be used 
rhetorically by Hitler and his underlings almost until the end of World War 2: they are 
“blood poisoning” and “parasites” and they are applied primarily to Jews [since Hitler 
was primarily and fundamentally anti-Semitic as an example of his thoroughly racist 
thinking] but also, secondarily, to other imagined “deviant” groups from travelling 
cultures of people such as Roma and Sinti to homosexuals, criminals and others. That 
these metaphors of blood poisoning and parasites are terrifying images are, incidentally, 
demonstrated by David Cronenberg, as previously mentioned, one of the founders of 
“body horror” Films. His Films Shivers and Rabid are, respectively, Films where people are 
infected with parasites which lead to fear of mass infection and death and, in the latter 
case, a story of an infected woman who goes on a rampage of death. These images Hitler 
uses, regardless of what suggested them to him, are calculated to animate fear of 
visceral diseases and infection which get under the skin and can become a part of you in 
ways which risk death and the infection of the “body” [yours and the political one] in 
general. It is thus very important that Hitler has a rhetoric of the German people as a 


body in a very Fundamental way. As Musolff points out, Hitler: 


“invokes a whole conceptual domain as a frame of reference, namely that of the human 
body which, as part of the natural world, is born, grows up, can fall ill and die, as well as the 
sub-frames of an attack by a parasite that feeds on the body until it has destroyed it, and 


that of a cure, namely the radical, complete removal of the parasite.” 


He continues: 
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“The source cluster of body-illness-cure concepts in Mein Kampf is not an arbitrary 
constellation of notional elements but a complex, narrative/scenic schema or scenario that 
tells a mini-story, complete with causal explanations and with conclusions about its 
outcome (here, the story of “a body suffering illness because of poisoning and therefore 
needing a radical cure”). This scenario is mapped as a whole onto the target domain, 
leading the reader towards the expectation that a healer will appear who will cure the 
national illness. It includes, as a tacit assumption on the basis of ‘commonsense’ human self- 
interest, an evaluation, i.e. the conviction that securing and/or restoring the health of 
someone’s body is physically, emotionally, and ethically a good thing. The scenario serves as 
a justification for all the actions that are deemed to be necessary to achieve the overall 


therapeutic aim.” 


Hitler, in other words, is telling a story about putative reality, a story of a German body 
at risk From “infection”, primarily by Jews but also by others, that risks the health of that 
body unless it can be cured [by a suitably qualified healer]. What Hitler tries to coerce by 
telling such a story is the intellectual consent of others to that story and its “truth”. In 
Mein Kampf Hitler engages in similar source/target domain mappings as we saw with 
Hobbes and Leviathan such that, for example, the body is obviously the German nation, 
disease is losing your instinct for your distinctive self-preservation as what you are 
imagined to be [German, Aryan], active poisoning agents can be identified [here “the 
Jewish press”], an active agent of illness is named [“The Jew”, specifically denominated 
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as “bacillus”, “virus”, “sponger” and “parasite” in Mein Kampf] and where “the cure” is 
said to be the removal of all Jews From Germany. Here a medical metaphor of the body is 
Followed through from start to finish, the consequences of lack of medical attention for 


this “body” regarded as stark in an intellectual argument put forward as a rhetoric 
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intended to be accepted intellectually by receptive hearers in all its imagined physical 
consequences. This is to say the metaphor, as used by Hitler, relies on people equating 
experience of deadly illness and infection with their contemporary political realities and 
intellectually and emotionally committing to their equation. As Musolff states, “The 
nation thus becomes the patient that urgently needs the cure; the healer is present, the 
diagnosis is clear: the treatment is without alternative.” This was the conclusion Hitler 


wanted sympathetic readers to reach. 


Hitler's conception of things, as | showed in the previous section of this chapter, relies on 
myths that were present and actively being engaged in already - primarily in the USA in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. This discussion of Hitler, in Fact, can now simply be 
seen as following on from that discussion since, as stated, Hitler was well aware of 
American eugenics movements and their values and read their books — such as Madison 
Grant’s The Passing of the Great Race. The Aryan Myth, propagated by Comte de 
Gobineau in Europe, was also a relevant context, hierarchicalising people into races 
[imagined to be biological in a way completely without foundation] as it did. Thus, in 
Mein Kampf, Hitler can write things like this which are straight out of the eugenicist’s 


play book: 


“Historical experience... shows with terrifying clarity that in every mingling of Aryan blood 
with that of lower peoples the result was the end of the cultured people. ... Briefly, the 
result of all racial crossing is therefore always the following: (a) Lowering of the level of the 
higher race; (b) Physical and intellectual regression and hence the beginning of a slowly but 
surely progressing sickness. To bring about such a development is therefore nothing else but 


to sin against the will of the eternal creator.” 
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But what does this tell us? It tells us that if you mix with Jews then you dilute your own 
race and put it in mortal peril. It is, in fact, a mixing of biological categories — bloods 
[which are not racially distinguishable in any case] — with “races”, cultural entities which 
the racist ideologically categorises as matters of material difference. We should not be 
surprised to Find this as a cultural background for Hitler since his rhetoric evinces clear 
links with contemporary eugenics ideas, as previously stated, as well as the phenomenon 
of “social Darwinism” which attempted to utilise a misunderstood version of Charles 
Darwin's evolutionary theory in the matters of human culture and politics. Hitler, in Fact, 
according to Musolff, “repeatedly claimed that his racially defined anti-Semitism was 
based on rational, scientific insights rather than on mere emotions” and, to some extent, 
it was as it was based on the prejudicial science of the eugenicists at home and abroad. 
We should note, however, how such “science” was itself a rhetoric that sought to create 
the “knowledge” it then intended to impress upon people at large. Hitler, in Fact, would 
in essence create a whole epistemology around race [including his distinctions between 
Founders, bearers and destroyers of culture —- Aryans were “founders” in this hierarchical 
scheme], a fiction of knowledge entirely of his own creation which wouldn't have been 
able to survive the slightest scrutiny, had it ever been subjected to any. It was, in Fact, 
nothing more than “an assemblage of arbitrary and contradictory assertions on cultural 
differences”, as Musolff reports, raised to the rhetorical level of existential threat to the 


imaginary German “body”. 


It was crucial to Hitler’s intellectual appeal, then, that he appealed to well known myths 
[which were not necessarily disbelieved by his eventual international enemies as 
Churchill would demonstrate], integrated what could at least be presented as “modern 


science” and used rhetoric of a body under parasitical attack. It is, of course, well known 
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that Hitler, and his Future communications chief, Joseph Goebbels, deployed rhetoric 
tactically to achieve their nefarious aims. The body/politics metaphors were crucial to 
this as they always played on a rhetoric of infection, illness and injury with the likely 
conclusion of death for you unless a “cure” was effected. IF one’s very blood [which 
Hitler equated with life and so identity as others had done before] was poisoned then, 
so it was suggested, the matter must clearly be serious and one could not afford to put 
off the inevitable treatment, cure or therapy For too long. Hitler could mix his metaphors 
in Mein Kampf in this respect though. “The Jew” could be imagined as a snake biting the 
German body to poison it or as a leech or more generally a parasite stealing its life. The 
latter image is especially insidious since it could be politically attenuated to argue that 
“the Jew” lived at the expense of Germans or otherwise got a free ride. A third 
metaphorical image Hitler used was of that of “the Jew” as a germ in general and so as 
something infectious it would not pay to be around. This inevitably leads to talk of 
“vermin” or “rats” and the spectre of an epidemic could be wielded unless corrective 
action be taken. Since such language was part of an epistemological rhetoric, however, 
lie. it was presented as composing a scientific and established KNOWLEDGE] Hitler 
made the further rhetorical step of presenting this as a material and so unchangeable 
reality with iron consequences — fiction creating the reality it wanted to manipulate to 


and for its own ends. 


OF course, since Hitler emphasized “blood poisoning” especially, his rhetoric could be 
seen to have multifarious consequences. Not least, of course, in his eugenicist mentality, 
“blood” was a matter of racial identity and heredity. “Blood poisoning” then, was not just 
a matter of the death of the immediate patient but of a weakening of racial identity — 


ultimately to the point of intermingled blood wiping out the racial distinctiveness Hitler 
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both imagined and wanted to preserve. Racial crossing and mixed marriages were thus 
obvious targets for Hitler as things which mixed blood according to his false and 
essentialist ideology. The sickness was thus imagined as not just acute but also 
potentially chronic unless races could be separated and the German “body” protected 
from the “infection” of other races. We should note here, of course, that Hitler could 
play on folk understandings of blood in this respect as ideas like “blood is thicker than 
water” or “blood relations” being more important or special are far From uncommon. 
Poisoned blood, then, would inevitably lead to poisoned heredity and a potentially 
eternal problem. We should note most seriously in this respect that Hitler appears not to 
have treated this body/politics talk as metaphorical or rhetorical: HE ACTUALLY MEANT 


IT AND GENUINELY BELIEVED IT. He argued it AS REALITY, as LITERALLY TRUE. 


Hitler did not depict “the Jew” as a merely passive danger, however, something to be 
managed or medicalised out of the German body politic. Rather, in evil and ugly ways, he 
depicted it as actively predatory, as this particularly unpleasant section of Mein Kampf 


shows: 


“With satanic joy in his face, the black-haired Jewish youth lurks for hours in wait for the 
unsuspecting girl whom he defiles with his blood thus stealing her from her people. With 
every means he tries to destroy the racial foundations of the people he has set out to 
subjugate. Just as he himself systematically ruins women and girls, he does not shrink back 


from pulling down the blood barriers for others, even ona large scale.” 


The Jewish male, that is, is an active rapist of the German body - literally in the case of 


German women and girls he may have sex with. The imagery of heinous and criminal 
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bodily attack is here rhetorically heightened. The German, says Hitler here, is innocent, 
but “the Jew” is anything but and the racial ideology is underlined in yet another bodily 
significant way. By equating bodies with politics Hitler could move back and forth 
between both in order to mutually reinforce his rhetoric and provide a seemingly 
justifiable Fiction For his hearers to intellectually and emotionally accept. As Musolff 
remarks, “The boundaries between biological, ethical, socio-political and metaphysical 
concepts were effectively eliminated” by such a rhetoric. Thus Musolff can say that: 

“the Jew’ was seen as an essentially anti-human parasitic species, which, unlike an 
unconsciously acting bio-parasite, deliberately tried to invade as many host populations as 
possible. As the infection was lethal for all its hosts, its own victory would also be its own 
nemesis: it would perish together with the last host it had conquered. ‘The Jew’ thus 
became a kind of universal super-parasite that not only had the will to destroy other races 
but would do this, as it were, on principle, i.e. even risking its own destruction in the 
process. In this cosmic scenario framework, all conceptual boundaries between source and 
target domains were erased: for Hitler, any German-Jewish contact was blood mix, hence 


blood defilement and blood poisoning.” 


IF we move forward from Mein Kampf to the Nazi era proper we can see how this 
body/politics rhetoric develops as the political control and destruction of bodies. The 
difference, of course, is the acquiring of power. In the mid 1920s Adolf Hitler had no 
power. By the mid 1930s he had far too much power for other people’s comfort. What 
was once a patchwork of ill-judged and inconsistent ideas presented as a barely logical 


and intellectually unscrupulous collection of rants could now become public policies and 
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a manifesto for war. Notably, the rhetoric of body politics would continue and intensify, 


becoming moulded to circumstances as events moved along. 


It is a matter of scholarly debate, for example, if Hitler signalled mass extermination of 
Jews in Mein Kampf and this is complicated by the fact that we know the end of the 
story. But such things would become more obvious as events took their course and even 
though Hitler and Goebbels, as the two primary rhetoricians of Nazism, never openly 
discussed or signalled Jews’ extermination or annihilation. Perhaps, they thought, saying 
it out loud in so many words would be like the slap in the face that wakes you up to what 
is going on. Speaking in bodily metaphors of health and sickness, wellness and infection, 
was fine, however, and it would continue. At the core of this was the Nazi vision of a 
homogeneous body, the German nation, and we may note at this point that imagining 
nations as bodies is exactly homogeneous because bodies, thinking this way, can only be 
one race [unless they are mixed race, of course, but we know what Hitler and eugenicists 
in general thought about that already]. But this image of a unitary organism gives 
warrant, as metaphor, for getting rid of anything heterogeneous and for the Nazis this 
would include various kinds of physically and mentally disabled, travelling cultures, 
political adversaries such as communists and socialists, socially marginal groups such as 
those without work or homes, sex workers and homosexuals. All these would too 
become characterised as “parasites” upon the homogeneous German body for to have a 
homogeneous body is to define the singular things that it is - and so outlaw the things 


that it isn’t. 


This was, much as Hobbes wanted only become overtly racist, the creation of an artificial 


order, an “exercise in social engineering on a grandiose scale” as Zygmunt Baumann has 
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called it. We might think of it using the metaphor of the grand hygienic gardens people 
have tended to create which may look beautiful and ordered with all their straight lines 
and planned out flower beds and structured arboretums but which are, actually, a grand 
lie, the obfuscation of natural material reality [For, in nature, there are no straight lines 
and things grow autonomously, self-organisingly]. Another, more Foucauldian, way to 
see it is as medicalising the German body and forcibly extracting anything thought 
Foreign or malignant. This would have the advantage of being able to deploy a rhetoric 
of urgent medical attention lest the German body die or of the body’s own defences 
being deployed to stop apparent invaders in their tracks [which would have the Further 
rhetorical advantage of seeming entirely normal and understandable]. This could be 
presented as hygiene as well which would also help to target the desired enemies within 
as dirty or unclean, potential contaminants. During The Night of the Long Knives in 1934, 
when many leaders of the Sturmabteilung as well as other potential opponents to Hitler 
were killed, he presented their executions as the burning out down to the raw flesh of 
ulcers that had been caused by “poisoning” — showing that he could apply his bodily 
metaphors to the politics of his own administration as much as to others. Here again it 
was the German body which was important and “parasites” who were the threat. Being 


labelled a “parasite” in this ideology in Fact became a standing death warrant. 


The metaphor of “hygiene” was not a new one to the German context [you will recall | 
referred to the German Institute For Racial Hygiene, set up in 1905, in my previous 
section of this chapter, in fact] but it was one the Nazis used too. Yet “hygiene” and 
“bodies” are very material categories and so seeing them materially is the best way to 
demonstrate them [and it always helps if one can point to material realities as 


demonstrations of beliefs]. Thus, in 1934, the Nazis began to politically create laws — and 
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their associated political conditions - “for disposing of all alien bodies” which were “’For 
the Protection of German Blood and Honour’ and [created] a newly defined citizenship, 
which excluded Jews from German citizenship and from marriage or sexual relations 
with Germans [whilst] associated decrees stigmatized ‘less valuable’ handicapped people 
as well as ‘Gypsies, Negroes, and their bastards’.” Thus, being able to prove that one was 
not of Jewish origin, and that one had no taint of association with any “less valuable” 
group, became increasingly necessary to maintain a normal existence in Nazi Germany. 
Jews themselves were increasingly vilified as “parasites” or “pests”, not least in police 
reports, Nazi Party speeches and the press [now Nazi-controlled, of course]. IF one ever 
wonders why Germans would go along with such rhetoric then at least part of the 
answer must be that it became total and unquestioned, a national rhetoric and 
mythology. How might you, reading this, for example, know what about the stories the 
TV news tells you is true or False? Even its mere bludgeoning repetitiveness would make 


such beliefs habitual in all but the extremely awake, independent or questioning 


individual. 


As events moved along Hitler’s rhetoric modified. He would begin to talk of “bring[ing] 
the Jewish problem to its solution” and the “annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe” 
[For which, naturally enough in his ideology, he blamed Jews themselves since he saw 
them as predatory and active agents of disease and infection]. Hitler could portray the 
German body as subject to Jewish unsanitariness and so would blame them in advance 
For the political actions he planned to take to afflict their own very real and not at all 
metaphorical bodies. Hitler, in fact, seemed to prophesy the destruction of the Jews in 
the year war would break out and, later on, referred to it many times. The metaphors he 


had been using were very important to this because, of course, as we have not yet 
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discussed in all the talk of disease and infection, a cure must eventually be effected and 
is implicitly implied in such talk. That “cure” would turn out to be the Holocaust, in 
Hitler’s Nazi ideology, a “therapy of Europe’s illness by way of genocide”. In order that 
the metaphorical German body be harmed no more, millions of material Jewish bodies 
must be physically exterminated because, as | have been saying, the threat of German 


infection was imagined to be REAL. 


German Film propaganda backed up the rhetoric of the Jew as parasite and as blood 
poisoning in films mass marketed to Germans such as Jud Stiss and Der ewige Jude. The 
latter, in particular, promised to reveal to the average German the truth about Jews and 
argued that Jews were “the origin of plague in humanity”, showed dirty Jewish living 
quarters to paint them as verminous and parasites and pictured them as sores on the 
nation’s body. In one part of the Film, “In direct analogy and supported by inter-cutting 
and commentary assertions, Jewish migration patterns [were] identified with the 
migration patterns of parasitizing vermin, specifically rats that spread diseases such as 
‘plague, leprosy, typhoid, cholera, dysentery’.” Being in receipt of such metaphors and 
analogies, | ask you, what conclusion would you draw about what must be done? How is 
such a fiction, along with its logic, supposed to end? It is worth pointing out here that 
this film was also shown to German police units and army soldiers who were directly 


responsible For the mass murders of Jewish civilians, an act with a clear intention of 


Filling their heads with logic to motivate hate and murder. 


Der ewige Jude [The Eternal Jew] spelt out the necessity of genocide in graphic detail yet 
still only in the Form of an analogy. Following the analogical argument, everyone could 


know what the “real” application of the racial parasite therapy implied, i.e. genocide, but 
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on the other hand, the film, just as a speech or text based on the analogy, still demanded 
a minimum of inferential operation on the part of the audience in order to be Fully 
“understood”. The public were led to the intended conclusion but had to make the 
crucial inference [i.e. From the body-parasite scenario to the annihilation outcome] for 
themselves. This inference from analogy demanded more cognitive effort than the 
reception of a non-literal statement about the genocide [which was never officially 
made] would have demanded. The film thus left no doubt about what the Nazis were 
planning for the Jews but the responsibility for accepting this knowledge was left with 
the audience, thus making them accomplices of the genocide. By 1942, however, with 
any Jews now left in Germany Forced to wear the infamous yellow stars and any showing 
of Friendliness by non-Jews towards Jews as deemed worthy of arrest or even worse, 


Hitler’s body rhetoric took on a world perspective: 


“Politically, this war is no longer about the interests of individual nations but a conflict 
between those nations that want to assure their members’ right to exist on this earth and 
those that have become the will-less instruments of an international world-parasite. The 
true character of this Jewish international war-mongering has now been revealed to the 
German soldiers and their allies in that country where Jewry exerts its exclusive 
dictatorship ... We know the theoretical principles and the cruel truth underlying the aims 
of this world pestilence. Its name is “dictatorship of the proletariat” but its reality is the 


dictatorship of the Jew!" 


This is a “them or us” rhetoric in which one or the other must be destroyed [Hitler’s 
rhetoric regularly combined communists or Marxists with Jews even as in white 


American eugenicist rhetoric “East European” had become a euphemism for “Jew”] and it 
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would only intensify For the remainder of the war. Jews came to be rhetoricized by 
Hitler, Goebbels and others as “tearing apart” or “decomposing” humanity or, in a 
religious metaphor, the “devilish Ferment of decomposition”. “Jewish infection” now 
needed immediate “surgical intervention” but it ultimately became little more than 
repeated insults as Germany rapidly suffered defeat after defeat and so inevitably lost 
the war. By this time, however, millions had been eradicated as a fictional pestilence 
afflicting, First, the German body, then Europe and, thereafter, the world, and the Nazi 
vocabulary, ideology and rhetoric had enlivened millions of people to participate in 
murderous genocide. Consequently, never try to tell me that stories don’t matter ever 
again for the core fiction of Jews as the parasites on the body of the German nation had 
stayed intact in Hitler’s rhetoric from Mein Kampf until the end of the war. Even today, 
people, anti-Semitic people, see Jews as a singularly potent infection and racism, as 
such, is stubbornly resistant to more tolerant points of view. Body/politics metaphors 
and narratives have continued to play their part in this and unsustainable biological 
narratives are still proffered by racists in their attempts to propagandise others. All 
across Western Europe and North America, in fact, you will Find white supremacist or 
nationalist organisations, many not even that private or hidden anymore, with quite 
unitary conceptions of what they are - based on a body, how it looks and a mythology 
about it. 

It is bizarre to note, then, that “the body politic” metaphor, if you actually examine it, 
DOESN’T REALLY WORK AT ALL. Already, if we analyse Hitler's rhetoric in detail as 
Musolff has done, we find that “when analysed stringently for logical consistency at 
either the source level of biology and medicine or at the target level of politics, the 


metaphor scenario of the German nation’s fight for its life against the Jewish parasite 
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race is riddled with contradictions and non sequiturs.” All it in fact had in Musolff’s 
analysis was “a high degree of internal coherence”. But this makes it like a soap bubble 
that is highly likely, sooner or later, to dissolve on contact with air. Hitler's entire 
narrative was then intended to exist in its own space without any chance of serious 
rhetorical or political attack, intended to become a worldview to be inhabited by from 
which actions and their motivations obviously flowed. Any serious or even perfunctory 
analysis of the story Hitler wanted to sell would have resulted in questions that, if 
seriously asked, it could not answer. It was an artificial programming more than it was a 
collection of ideas organically Forming and, of course, it required severely authoritarian 
and military activities in order to prosecute. It was not Freedom but its absolute absence, 
the requirement to live as directed rather than as one wills. Here actual bodies became 
conditioned with metaphors of a non-actual body of the German people in order to 
cause death and destruction to Jewish [and other] bodies in a highly efficient and 


arbitrary use of rhetoric, fiction and imagination. 


But the body metaphor in Western thinking is actually quite Foundational. We have seen 
it was used by Hobbes but it is also found in Rousseau and throughout the 
documentation of political philosophy which founds and justifies Liberalism based on 
states, governments and nationalities. “The will of the people” and talk of citizens as 
“parts of the whole” inevitably summon up a vision of a body and in The Social Contract, 
another seminal text of Liberalism, Rousseau can talk of “the body of society” or the 
“body of the nation” or the “body of the people” imagined as a body politic. From there 
various people can be given Functions, again by analogy to parts of the body. And away 


we go again! Even though Hobbes’ body had a sovereign who was “head” and healer king 
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and Rousseau saw the possibility for “revolutionary therapy”, the body metaphor is still 


doing its work behind the rhetorical scenes. 


But !l am minded to ask if this metaphor, and the rhetorics it motivates, actually even get 
off the ground. This is not to ask if it works or is effective; it is to ask if, when 
interrogated, it Functions or falls apart. Clearly, it is common. [Marx referred to 
bourgeois bureaucracy as a “parasite body” and Lenin portrayed the bourgeois state as a 
“parasitic organism”, for example.] But this is not my point as one who is politically 
interested and, especially, as one who is politically interested in an ANARCHISTIC way 
which wants to eschew the entirety of the liberal political project, based, as it is, on 
states, governments and nationalities and the policing of people by such things. IF the 
body-politics talk has been Foundational and at the heart [!] of this project all along then 


perhaps it is time to interrogate it and even replace it as not fit for purpose? 


| have already made headway at hinting at this, in Fact, when noting earlier that bodies 
are singular, they present as the thing they are rather than as a diversity of things. To 
think of a nation as a body is to do so in a monotone way. Think of the body of your 
nation as white, for example, and it cannot be black — or any shade of colour which is too 
“not-white”. Perhaps this body is thought of as heterosexual or male or cis-gendered or 
socially conformative, or of Fixed housing arrangements, etc. Already, in intersectional 
ways, you are defining in groups and out groups in your society simply because a body 
can only be what it is and cannot be what it is not - but which other bodies could be. To 
think of the nation AS A BODY then seems implicitly socially, politically and culturally 
divisive For, in its implicit conservatism, it chooses and so excludes the traits not included 


in the imaginary body. Yet talk of “imaginary” things is also pertinent for the idea of a 
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nation as a body is, it needs to be said, entirely imaginary. Nations, already entirely 


artificial in their construction, are, in key ways, not bodies, or like bodies, at all. 


Within bodies, for example, can the individual organs go their own separate ways, 
stopping the connections and relations they find themselves in and taking up others at 
their mutual discretion? It is highly desirable that those who make up political bodies 
[citizens] be able to do this but in physical ones organs are stuck with what they are and 
how they are connected to other things within the body. Similarly, in physical bodies 
disease or illness affects the whole which, in a real sense, only really is a whole since 
parts cannot live out their own, independent life. The life of the body is the life of all of 
its parts in unison but this is a dubious and certainly questionable metaphor if applied to 
a political body and its members, the citizens of a state, who may exist across a political 
landscape in various semi-permanent or even ad hoc formations more or less attached 
to, or involved with, everybody else, each in their own relative states of health or 
sickness. “The body politic”, one comes to imagine, is actually a metaphor perhaps most 
suitable to those who want to rhetorically persuade people that they are inseparably 
tied to everyone else [as, for example, Hobbes, Rousseau and Hitler, For their own 
reasons, certainly did] and, so the inference seems to be, “or else”. It is, like all language, 
in Fact only another linguistic tool taken up and used for rhetorical purposes. We should 


not imagine it as a way to verbalise material reality in its intrinsic relations. 


| want to leave behind this “body politic” metaphor then because | have what | consider 
another, better metaphor in mind. We shall get to that shortly but as a lead into it | want 
to sketch out some political principles that guide me towards it and which strike me as 


appropriate to an anarchist politics of a self-organisation [which is the pre-eminent 
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anarchist principle] in the context of the previous chapters of this book to date. These 
principles, and the guiding metaphor they relate to, will then require a Further word or 
two in terms of their philosophical justification and | aim to provide that after going 
through the principles and the metaphor in what follows. The sorts of principles | have in 


mind are then the following: 


1. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is not a politics of objects or subjectivities but 


of processes, inter-relations and relationships: it is a politics of reciprocity and sociality. 


2. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics of a diversity of individuals and 


cultures as its DNA. It is difference working together. 


3. To the extent that current politics is deliberation and organisation in an overarching, 
hierarchical way, the task of an anarchist politics of self-organisation to is to overcome 


this with something better and more horizontal. 


4. An anarchist politics of self-organisation proceeds without institutions and regardless 


of institutions. It does not wait for permission. 


5. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics that does not regard life as the 
provision of convenience for a privileged Few [For “convenience” is never for everyone 
and not least for those who must facilitate it] but as the individual and collective 


struggle to overcome obstacles. 
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6. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is an outsiders’ politics, a politics equally 


applicable to the marginal as to the central [to use a metaphor]. 


7. An anarchist politics of selForganisation is a decentralised politics with no points From 
which power, or power bases, can be orchestrated in the service of particular interests 


over against others. It has, then, an actively anti-coercive constitution. 


8. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is an eco-politics, not a politics of human 


interests over against the biosphere and the rest of the world. 


9. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics of the network not a politics of 


“the body politic”. 


10. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics of "IF the nature of everything 
under Heaven is not distorted, if the world's Virtue is not despoiled, then what need is 


there to govern the world?" [Zhuangzi]. 


11. An anarchist politics of selForganisation is a politics of organising but not at all 
necessarily of organisations. This is to say that it is Functional and task oriented but not 
in a way which necessarily requires inventing permanent structures to do so, much less 


permanent structures with authoritative Functions. 


12. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics For here and now — regardless of 


when or where here and now is. 
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13. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics constituted by the existence of 
myself and others as an ethical relating-to [imagined as freedom into which we are 
thrown by birth and which is constituted as a responsibility, ethical in and of itself]. This 
freedom, and consequent ethical responsibility, exists not because there is a God, or 
God-like authority, in existence, but because there is not and so the responsibility is ours 
and ours alone [compare Beauvoir in chapter 2]. This is to say that | exist and others exist 


and we can either kill each other or discuss how we negotiate our common existence. 


14. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics of uniqueness not exclusivity - 
built up From voluntarist relations. What this means is that it is not a politics which gives 
itself away to bodies or organisations or institutions in the formation of exclusive 
relationships for pre-determined purposes but is a politics in which the possibility of 
relationship with others, each on particular and unique footings for mutually- 
determined purposes, is always available. It is, thus, a community politics not a 
metropolitan politics. It is not a plan for the world but procedures for enabling Flexible 


local human relationships. 


15. An anarchist politics of selForganisation is, as in Foucault’s example of sexual 
relationships from chapter 3, not a matter of something static, permanent or exclusive. 
It is, rather, an extension of our desires explored through play in order to discover and 


create new, as yet not existing, forms of relationships [realising “cultural creations” ]. 


16. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is a politics as life-creation, as becoming- 


community, as becoming-culture, as affirmation. It is a creatively cooperative endeavour. 
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17. An anarchist politics of selForganisation is a matter of SELF-DETERMINING 
RELATIONSHIPS as a reflection of something at the heart of pretty much every previous 


anarchist-imagined politics. 


18. As such, and as my metaphor for all this, an anarchist politics of self-organisation is 
analogous to the MYCORRHIZAL NETWORK, the possibilities of interconnected 


relationships a social environment presents you with. 


A mycorrhiza [From the Greek words yuKne, "Fungus", and pida, "root" and the plural of 
which is mycorrhizae, mycorrhiza or mycorrhizas] is a mutual symbiotic association 
between a Fungus and a plant. The term mycorrhiza refers to the role of the fungus in 
the plant's rhizosphere, its root system. Mycorrhiza play important roles in plant 
nutrition, soil biology, and soil chemistry and essentially Form an interconnected 
biological network from which each “member” gets benefits. In some places, by analogy 
to the Internet, it has been colloquially termed the “Wood Wide Web”. A majority of 
existing plants communicate via these mycorrhizal networks with other plants of the 
same or even differing species. Mycorrhizal networks allow for the transfer of signals 
and cues between plants which influence the behaviour of the connected plants by 
inducing morphological or physiological changes. The chemical substances which act as 
these signals and cues are referred to as infochemicals. These can be allelochemicals, 
defensive chemicals or nutrients. Allelochemicals are used by plants to interfere with the 
growth or development of other plants or organisms, defensive chemicals can help 
plants in mycorrhizal networks defend themselves against attack by pathogens or 
herbivores, for instance, by signalling to summon the threat’s natural enemies, and 


transferred nutrients can affect growth and nutrition. Results of studies which 
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demonstrate these modes of communication have led their authors to hypothesize 
mechanisms by which the transfer of these nutrients can affect the fitness of the 


connected plants in what we may see as a kind of “plant mutual aid”. 


By means of a mycorrhizal network plant species of similar or even different kinds can 
therefore transfer both nutrients and information of benefit to them meaning that, on 
my previous metaphor of nodes on a network, we might imagine the Fungus in this 
respect being an intermediary node which facilitates connections not otherwise possible 
to the other nodes themselves. Mycorrhizal networks are created by the Fungal partners 
to green plants and can range in size from square centimetres to tens of square metres 
and so are not forest-wide phenomena but local networks. There is obviously much more 
to it than this but this describes the basic idea which | wish to apply as a metaphor. One 
thing | would point out here in this respect is that no one designed such networks. They 
simply began to happen, ad hoc, and continue to happen, because they could as differing 
living plant and fungal organisms negotiated mutually-beneficial, symbiotic 
relationships. They are self-organising. These relationships were negotiated as the 
furtherance of their biological life and new possibilities emerged as a result of them 
which were possible before to none of those organisms which joined the subsequent 
networks. This enables those in such networks to repel threats, live in changing terrain 
and weather differing environmental conditions besides also providing and enabling 
living systems which provide for the regular needs of daily life. “Mutual aid” is, thus, a 


good way to think of it. 


But although, as | have stated, this anarchist politics of self-organisation is a lot to do 


with political principles Formulated in and by the white heat of actual lived experience 
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[and so, having lived another life, would inevitably cherish and represent other values], 
and is further informed by the metaphor of the mycorrhizal network, it is also something 
to do with educated political instinct as well. Thus, statements such as the following 
From Italian anarchist and iconoclast, Renzo Novatore, find a home here too as 
statements of principle. Novatore, who said, “Anarchy, which is the natural liberty of the 
individual freed from the odious yoke of spiritual and material rulers, is not the 
construction of a new and suffocating society” essentially saw the anarchist task as to be 
against — actively and materially — any societal form that would constitute itself as a 
meta-context to human living at all. His politics seemed to stretch as far as his own 
personal interest did and no farther and what was political about it was only his egoist 
conception of the world and his belief that people, taking up their own interests, could 
negotiate their way through life on an ad hoc basis as their needs dictated. He had no 
grandiose ideas of “society” For he did not think it the place of individuals to imagine the 
world, or even singular territories, could or should be overseen by what inevitably came 
to be authoritative organisations, institutions and structures. He therefore abandoned 
the seriousness of politics which wishes to imagine just such things for the play of 


relationships which does not. | think there is something in that. 


| think there is something in that, in fact, which is anarchist For when | consider the 
subject “an anarchist politics” all | Find — in contradiction to a liberal capitalist politics or 
even a communist politics — is that anarchism is the denial of politics or the 
naturalisation of politics into the business of every day life, an anti-politics. This is only 
one reason why the mycorrhizal network suggests itself as a suitable metaphor. An 
anarchist politics of selFeorganisation is not structures or organisations or entities of 


state or divisions of government. It is your will to be free and your means of directly 
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going about it. An anarchist politics of self-organisation is when you have sex, with 
whom you have sex and how you go about having sex for an anarchist politics of self- 
organisation is, simply put, your anarchist-motivated and articulated life LIVED. An 
anarchist politics of self-organisation is not, then, a plan, an apparatus, a scheme, which 
succeeds politically where all other such schemes, plans and apparatuses have inevitably 
Failed before. In Fact, as | saw a black anarchist of my acquaintance tweet recently, 
“anarchism is not about establishing a new order”. | agree with this and have written 
about it ad nauseam. But let us re-emphasize this and make it explicit, from my 
perspective: anarchism is not some guiding political philosophy which wants to run the 
world and, if there are somewhere anarchists who harbour such ambitions, then they 
should be disabused of this notion in double quick time. Anarchism deconstructs politics 
as it has been in a liberal context for 400 years. It does not want to create things which 
weigh people down and become the means of their organisation. Anarchism, at least as | 
understand it and have argued for it historically throughout this book, wants people TO 
ORGANISE THEMSELVES. | take from this historical impetus the notion of SELF- 
DETERMINING RELATIONSHIPS and | see little reason to suggest anarchist politics 


should be about much more than this. The equation is ANARCHY = SELF-ORGANISATION. 


Thus, appropriate words to describe anarchist politics [which, although | keep repeating 
the phrase, is really something that doesn’t exist] are “play” or “experiment” or “coping” 
For anarchist politics, being an ethics propagated by means of direct action to pursue felt 
interests, is not an algorithm for getting or making the world, finally, universally, 


cf 


politically “in order” or “under control”. The anarchist, | would hope, is one who 
recognises that such things do not, and cannot, [and should not] exist. Instead, the 


anarchist recognises that there is only “making it up as you go along” or “engaging in 
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relationships that are mutually enjoyed”. You have to remember, in all that has come in 
the four chapters and “first thoughts” before, that there is no way to imagine that there 
is a political way of ways, a lost political treasure some anarchist Indiana Jones can find, 
which is “the right politics” or “the good politics” or “the one true politics”. There is only 
people and their needs and wants and their situation in a world where they live with lots 
of other people and they have to Fangle and manufacture and create relationships which 
become conduits to satisfying their mutual and individual needs — hopefully with as little 


collateral damage involved in that process as possible. 


In order to do this the anarchist has particular ethics and values but their politics is really 
only such things LIVED OUT CREATIVELY AS THEIR LIVES AND RELATIONSHIPS ENABLE, 
the creating of anarchist cultures and micro-cultures which speak to particular ethics and 
virtues as means to living out human lives. There’s no special technique or plan of action 
or dogma the anarchist must Follow. The anarchist is simply one who makes of their 
virtues a culture and the practice of this is “an anarchist politics of self-organisation”. 
This politics is, once more, the idea that all you need you already have For it is no more 
than you and some others and how you decide to live in a world where you are together 
even while you are apart. Freedom is living Free, as | lately Find myself often repeating 
these days, and this idea should be cherished in the anarchist’s heart as the reason to 


start creating the mycorrhizal-like relationships which enable ways to do it. 


As | come to understand it as | think to myself in order to get something down “on 
paper” for this chapter, an anarchist politics is the responsibility to live your ethics and 
values in relationship with other people. My existential references in chapter 2 of this 


book would regard this as a consequence of having been thrown into life and so a 
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political situation. This is referenced in point 13 above but if you go back and re-read my 
section of chapter 2 which discusses Simone de Beauvoir’s The Ethics of Ambiguity you 
will see it there too. So, in this respect, we can call an anarchist politics an ethics 
practised and, perhaps in its practice, communicated to others, the consequence of our 
decision to, as Camus insists, revolt. But what might this look like? | don’t know - and | 
certainly couldn't prescribe anything for you anyway. The point is to imagine, to begin 
and to try because anarchy is SELF-ORGANISATION. 

Consequently, | want say a few words about this existential context | have referred to 
which puts us into an ethical relationship with others and the living of which may be 
regarded as the anarchist’s practice of their politics. This, it will be seen, is connected to 
things | have already said before and speaks to the connection between people and their 
impetus to relationship but it will not tell them what to do about it. This should not be 
surprising for anarchism is neither dogma nor doctrine: it is the lived reality of human 
relationships. What will perhaps be more surprising to readers, however, is that this idea 
will ultimately be traced back to a German philosopher who, in an unfortunate period of 
his life, was in league with the Nazis: Martin Heidegger. In regard to that branch of 
philosophy which is called “continental” and from which the philosophy of 
“hermeneutics” comes, Heidegger was perhaps the pre-eminent philosopher of the 
twentieth century, his book Being and Time [which was published in 1927 and so before 
any Nazi involvement] is its monument. The second half of the twentieth century was Full 
of very definitely not Nazi philosophers and thinkers who, in their own work, compiled 
what amounts to extensive footnotes to, and extrapolations from, the work of 
Heidegger in areas labelled “existential” or “phenomenological” or “poststructural”. 


[Foucault was, in some respects, one of these people; Sartre and Beauvoir were others.] 
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Heidegger, in Being and Time, did not want to refer to “people” or “persons” or “selves”, 
an objective way of talking about the subjective idea of people as objects or things. 
Instead, he used the German word “Dasein” [“being-there”] and gave it all sorts of 
contextual and social connotations as he tried to create a new language of being and 
existing in the world in order to, as he saw it, elucidate the contexts, consequences and 


entailments of human existence. This is what | want to discuss now. 


| want to do this in relation to the book Heidegger and the Ground of Ethics: A Study of 
Mitsein by Frederick A. Olafson - who is another interpreter of the work of Heidegger. 
“Mitsein” is another of Heidegger's German words to which he gives specific meaning. 
“Mitsein” quite literally means “with-being” - considered as a verb or activity, the activity 
of “being with”. | should point out, however, that | am only interested in what Olafson 
says about Mitsein in his introduction —- where he has some suggestive ideas that shed 
light on what | have been saying about an anarchist anti-politics of ethics acted out in 
relationships with other people. | am not interested in his argument in the rest of his 
text or, indeed, with the idea that ethics has, or needs, a “ground”. In Fact, in this respect 
the story | have told here is Far too “nihilist” for Olafson and Olafson’s story in his book is 
not nearly nihilist enough for me. But that doesn’t mean that some of the things he says 


don't have their uses with the points | am trying to make. 


The First of these is a quote Olafson gives From a seminar Heidegger gave late in his life. 


The English translation of this is as Follows: 


"To be subject to the claim that presence makes is the greatest claim that a human being 


makes; it is what ‘ethics’ is." 
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Olafson notes here that this statement links “presence” [which | am understanding as 
our existence] with the consequence of “ethics” but what Olafson sees - but Heidegger 
did not in his seminar - is that it does not link ethics with Mitsein. In other words, and this 
is the idea that stands out for me, that the Fact of our being-with others in this existence 
of ours might mandate, or at least set up the question, of the ways we are going to go 
about negotiating our common existence. The point here seems to be, put in my simple 
language rather than a philosopher's more complicated one [and Heidegger's was often 
the most complicated of all], that wrapped up in the Fact of existence, of being a self- 
aware being that exists as part of a living network of other people and things, certain 
things Follow. Being creates certain questions towards which those who exist must take 
a stance. One of these is that you are not the only person that exists. You therefore need 
to decide how you might approach this consequence of your existence. That sounds very 
individualist but it isn’t for no one is a completely isolated blank slate who picks and 
chooses their attitudes to things, their beliefs, their answers to questions, from a shelf. 
We are all socially-Formed beings. Above at point 13 of my principles | said we can kill 
each other or discuss ways to mutually exist and that’s the idea here. My point is that if | 
exist but other people do too, what Heidegger might have called “being with one 
another” or Mitsein, then that Fact, all by itself, seems to mandate the human activity we 
call ethics: ethics is a consequence of our common existence, how we go about that 


“discussion” of how we might continue to co-exist. Unless we all just kill each other. 


Both Heidegger and Sartre, who wrote Being and Nothingness as his own, personal 
interpretation of Heidegger's Being and Time, wanted to emphasize “authenticity” and 
the human choice of being authentic to themselves and their existence, the 


“responsibility” and “freedom” | spoke about in chapter 2. Neither really grapple with the 
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communal consequences of such an idea, however, in these monumental books. 
[Beauvoir's The Ethics of Ambiguity was actually her attempt to extract an ethics from 
Sartre’s book that had been an interpretation of Heidegger’s.] “Authenticity”, however, 
as Olafson notes, seems like something interpreted by such as these two in individualist 
ways [leading to the charge that existentialism is an individualist way of existing, 
antithetical to collectivity]. Olafson suggests that if it is to have any meaning in the 
context of a life lived with others then what’s needed is a way we can be “authentic 
together” as well or even instead. Here Olafson pulls out an unheralded bit of 
Heidegger’s Being and Time where he introduces Mitsein in which Heidegger suggests 
that “Our being with other like entities is... a constitutive element in our own mode of 
being as it is in theirs.” In other words, this Fact that we exist and other people do to is 
something which affects the being of all of us. Olafson, in Fact, pushes further and 
argues that in his use of a Further term Heidegger suggests that caring about other 
people is part of our being as well and, specifically, part of our being with others — or 
even “for the sake of others”. Heidegger, as Olafson reports, never got round to 
explaining what he meant by this though and so Olafson’s own book is his own pushing 
on in order to explain how he would understand it bearing the things Heidegger did say 


in mind. 


What | am interested in, however, is how | might interpret it and important to me here is 
this intersubjectivity which such talk so Far has seemed to mandate simply in the Fact of a 
common existence of multiple singularities. This is why things like ethics and politics 
exist For, if we were alone, we’d need neither [and neither would have meaning since 
both derive meaning from the fact of a multiplicity of beings: they are common 


achievements and practices]. We have to take seriously, then, the idea that “the sociality 
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of human existence” is as central to it as the Fact of our individual existence and that 
authenticity in one area might require a corresponding authenticity in the other area 
too. One can think of this as obligations but, if that bothers you, one can think of it as 
either the consequences of existing or questions of existence equally as well. Olafson, in 
his book, wants to argue that “Mitsein is not only the ground of ethics in a positive 
sense, but makes possible a distinctively human wrongdoing and a special kind of evil as 
well.” | do not go this Far because what interests me about it is this idea that a simple 
existence of many presents the question of the relations between them as part of each 
individual’s own existence - and as something that is constituted in and by that 
existence. Olafson goes on to say that “a ground of ethics, as | conceive it, is a distinctive 
relation between human beings” and this is a Formulation which attracts and intrigues 
me more — that ethics and, ultimately, anarchist anti-politics, Finds its reason to be in 
HUMAN RELATIONS [see chapter 12 for further reflections on this]. As in the mycorrhizal 
networks | mentioned earlier, the Fact that other entities exist, with which we can 
interact to meaningful and mutually-beneficial purpose, is hardly insignificant for the 
existence of those things. It is then a permanent question presented by the common 
existence of those things, a constant opportunity for association, relationship and 


cooperation. 


This seems to emphasize that no one exists alone and to consequently put an emphasis 
on human relations. | am onboard with this for my chosen model of the network 
incorporates such an idea too. In fact, in both economics [as | will argue in chapter ten] 
and in politics here | would argue that HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IS ALL THEY ARE REALLY 
ABOUT. In Heideggerian language Olafson talks about the “mode” we are then in in the 


world as one which “discloses” the other — which, once more, disguises a Further usage of 
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words particular to Heidegger in his own personal creation of a language of being in 
Being and Time. This is something to do with the character of our being being uncovered 
in its being-with-others. That others exist says something about us even as our being 
says something about theirs, a very communal, social way to understand our common 
existence. Fundamentally here, of course, no one exists alone and so the character of 
that existence cannot merely be ours for it is set in a wider context than me, myself and 
|. In some sense, then, we can say that the existence of any one of us discloses not just us 
as individuals but others as well - we are “reciprocally present to one another” by the 
Fact of our existence. It is this reciprocal presence which Olafson tells us Heidegger 


called “Mitsein” and it is a relation to one another “for the sake of one another”. 


We must then take seriously the notion that our presence on the stage of life carries 
consequences — not just personal consequences but relational ones too. We must take 
seriously that we are not objects or subjectivities or things but RELATIONS just as, at the 
start of this chapter, | talked about the way our bodies were unalterably attached to 
earth, air, fire and water, defined by relationships. We must then take seriously that my 
existence says something about yours and yours says something about mine. We must 
take seriously that common existence, mutual presence, puts us all in the same boat 
rather than in our individual boats and that working together in relation in that boat is 
one of life’s tasks. | believe that all that is being said here by Olafson’s interpretation of 
Heidegger is, in Fact, a work of contextualisation. He is talking on the subject of what our 
presence on the stage means. He is drawing consequence from our being on the stage 
and the fact that others are on the stage too. This can easily come back to my previous 


discussion and the freedom and responsibility this mandates. 
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But here we are introduced to social consequences. The freedom and responsibility are 
no longer just mine as if | existed in cold isolation. The Fact is that | don’t. And neither do 
these others either. “Being for the sake of others” enters into the equation and presents 
itself as a question. This is constituted by our very presence. To the extent that ethics 
and their practice in the matter of human relations, politics, even exist, our presence 
presents the question of how we shall, together, go about them. The question is, thus, 
put to us that “the Fundamental ontological condition of human beings [is] that of being 
in the world with one another.” This comes before any rules or procedures or dogmas; it 
is constituted simply by the fact that we exist [and acknowledge that existence]. It is, 
therefore, existential and our ethical and political responses must therefore Flow From 


this situation as our responses to it. Olafson himself puts that like this: 


“What is true is that we are unavoidably implicated in ethical relationships with one 
another and that in those relationships we are both bound and free. We are bound because 
we cannot claim a right to treat others in a way we could not accept for ourselves. We are 
free because it is only in our relation to others that we can acknowledge and realize our 


own human nature.” 


A better way Olafson puts this follows on shortly after this when he talks about, “the 
sense in which we ourselves may be said to generate the constraints to which we are 
subject.” This is to say that our existential situation, how we are what we are, is what 
creates the conditions of our lives. Unarguably part of this is our social nature, the Fact 
that | do not exist alone, the Fact that | exist, always, unavoidably, in relation to and with 
others. Going back to my previous metaphor, we can say that whether the mycorrhizal 


network exists or not is a matter for the behaviour of the things that make it up but 
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those other things are still out there and their existence does, and will always, affect 
mine. In a real sense, any existence is then always a CO-EXISTENCE, an existence that 
exists with, in relation to, and alongside, others. The conditions and borders of all our 
existences are then generated by such a fact. We are in the lifeboat together whether 
we interact or communicate or not and this question of relationship always confronts us 
and so hell, as Sartre intimates in his play No Exit which echoes his less than social 
interpretation of Heidegger in Being and Nothingness, might then be “other people” but 
itis a “hell” of which we will always be a part. Together. 

That is really all | have to say about “politics” in an anarchist context. But it strikes me 
that it hasn’t really been very “political” in a way readers might perhaps have been 
expecting. | would slightly chide my readers in this respect For | have been saying loud 
and long for quite a while now that anarchism sees things differently and has its own 
values. What | try to do is present and explain examples of such values in order to create 
the circumstances For anarchist culture and to demonstrate the anarchist difference. But 
it seems to me at this point that it would be a good idea to end this chapter which has 
been addressing political anarchy by providing a discussion about “politics” as it might be 
more expected in order to show up this difference by direct comparison. In order to do 
this | am going to finish here with a section interacting with Crispin Sartwell’s book 
Against the State: An Introduction to Anarchist Political Theory. This book does indeed 
present an account of liberal politics [politics, that is, as promoted successively by the 
likes of Thomas Hobbes, John Locke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the kind of politics 
which sees states and social and political “bodies” as necessary things] that has existed 
for about 400 years and discuss the anarchist problems with this politics from an 


anarchist perspective. [Sartwell is an American whose own anarchism is a kind of 
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Emersonian American individualism but we shall come to that in my discussion of it.] 
What follows, then, will be my attempt to use what | have already said before in this 
chapter in the context of a discussion of “politics” as was developed in the Euro- 


American space in recent centuries. 


Sartwell describes his own understanding of anarchism — as one who has been an 
anarchist since age 12 and as one who is a political philosopher — as “the view that all 
Forms of human association ought to be... voluntary”. To the extent that all government 
is not voluntary, Sartwell also adds that this view entails the further belief that 
“government should not exist”. | concur with Sartwell in both cases — as you might 
expect. This is actually the condition that human beings have lived in for most of their 
life on earth but, in the most recent portion of time, they have instead developed 
extremely coercive and centralised government based on states which has rendered us 
all dependent upon them and made us subjects who are expected to get into the habit 
of obeying authority... or else! Consequently, in the period of time that Sartwell wants 
to discuss as constructive of the modern nation state — basically From the 17th century 
onwards — we find that the intellects of the day were those who provided profuse 
arguments for the legitimacy of states and state government. This nation state could, 
for example, be said to Find its justification, in one form, in Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan or, 
in another form, in John Locke’s Second Treatise on Government or, in yet another form, 
in Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s The Social Contract. |t could even be said to find justification 
in Georg Hegel's Philosophy of Right. In his book, Crispin Sartwell sets out to argue that 
not only do these books not justify the existence of the state on their own terms [being 
Full of bad arguments as they are] but that, consequently, STATES ARE ILLEGITIMATE IN 


THEMSELVES. 
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Books such as these great tomes, which in many cases are still taught today as Forms of 
political orthodoxy, state-justifying texts, have a problem with the anarchist assertion 
that state power rests on coercion [and that coercion is bad and wrong, making states 
illegitimate]. They wish to argue either that the state is a contract made with and by the 
people or that it is an entity consented to [or which should be consented to] by all right- 
thinking [i.e. rational] people - or both — or that it provides something we should respect 
and want. They, and similar books of their age, want to further argue that the state is a 
utilitarian entity which can prosper equality and perhaps even justice. At any rate, so 
such books insist, it must be better than “the war of all against all” that Hobbes 
contrasted the state with. But, as Sartwell playfully raises, if “anarchy” was so self- 
obviously nonsense, if living in a way without states was clearly screwy, then why would 
anyone ever need to write books like these to ARGUE for the state as a more rational 
way to organise human relations? As Sartwell says, “IF anarchism is obviously implausible, 
then the political works of Locke, Hobbes and Rousseau are more or less unnecessary.” 
So there must be some point they wish to refute [that the state is simple physical 
coercion] in the books that they write. Sartwell takes anarchism, then, with its 
Foundational accusation that the state is illegitimate, as a Fundamental challenge to the 
state’s claim that it has a right to exist. He says that, “Only an anarchist can show you 
that, as it happens, you don’t want to be free and don’t trust yourself with Freedom.” At 


least, if you believe in states. 


In the modern day we can see the problem of the state in even more bold relief than 
people like the Digger, Gerrard Winstanley, who was defying the government of England 
in his day even as Hobbes wrote and published Leviathan, did. Today, using technology 


and with an ideology of increasing control and centralisation, we are “in a situation 
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where state power more or less extends to every corner of the globe”. This makes 
anarchy “practically impossible” [if it is thought of as an ideology which holds sway over 
a territory and the people within it, at least]. State power, says Sartwell, obligates us to 
it. Living without our independence, it becomes ever harder to even imagine it. We 
become habituated to state dependence, something which makes anarchism understood 
in any sense ever more unlikely. How can any “anarchist” argue against atomic arsenals, 
drones, tanks, machine guns, nerve agents, satellite surveillance, militarised police 
Forces and the like? It could only ever be a token effort, probably doomed to your own 
destruction as a result. The state uses Force until the Force seems overwhelming and the 
idea of ever getting rid of it seems ridiculous. And, indeed, virtually no one can today 
realistically imagine such force just fading away. By the side of this, the state 
perpetuates a narrative of its own necessity, the choice that is really no choice at all 
because the alternative is almost certain death in miserable poverty devoid of capitalist 
consumer comforts. Meanwhile, the state, of course, never tells you that this reality is 
actually being imposed upon you BY FORCE and really ALWAYS WAS. Sartwell, in Fact, 
points out that states do not really need to argue for their legitimacy [not least since 
they are simply the current societal context of life] EXCEPT in the case of the anarchist 
challenge to their Fundamental legitimacy. To this extent, Sartwell regards the state’s 
relatively recently found love for electoral democracy [with an ever-widening franchise] 
as an example of “state power legitimating itself in a situation where it has gained a bad 
conscience”. The state manufactures a fiction of consent and then proceeds on its 


mission “to produce docile citizens”. 


Unlike anarchism as both Sartwell and | understand it [we are not the same in this, he 


being American and | being European, but are both autonomous enough in our 
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anarchism not to allow such a thing to become either a plan or static organisation], the 
state is something which has an ideology and a “blueprint for the Future”. As anarchists 
we should, in my view, always be wary of such things — and no less when social or 
organisational anarchists [who can often simply be differently badged cops] are the ones 
wielding the plans. Marxist states, for example, work to a dogma and in this they are 
very state-like in going about it regardless of if “the workers” or “the proletariat” are set 
to benefit from it or not. One reason anarchists are against, and should be against, ALL 
states, or state-like entities, is exactly because anarchists shouldn’t be those who impose 
plans on things. Anarchism, as | have been trying to get across, is the belief in SELF- 
ORGANISATION. It is a matter of SELF-DETERMINING RELATIONSHIPS. As Sartwell puts 
this, “we want to let people go and see what happens.” States can never do this for they 
are the forced organisation of people not the free or self-determining organisation of 
people. This should be taken as an anarchist political line in the sand. It is in this context 
that Sartwell describes his book as “wholly negative and destructive” in that he is out to 
destroy any reasonable basis for the existence of the state — and along lines pioneered 
by his American forebears Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Josiah Warren. This is to say that Sartwell himself believes that “individuals 
are sovereign over themselves and that individuals consist of their relations.” | have no 


argument with this - as should be seen From what has already come before. 


Sartwell next moves to a chapter where he wants to define things before the meat of his 
discussion - which will be deconstructing the ideas in Favour of states in the key liberal 
texts | have mentioned. Here the attempt to justify the state is made on the grounds of 
the state’s being consented to or its utilitarian nature or its ability to procure and 


provide justice. Sartwell repeats, in this case, that “anarchism” is, for him, “the view that 
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all forms of human association ought to be voluntary”. This then “entails that the 
political state is never legitimate” or, in what he sees as an equivalent formulation, “that 
state power is not morally justified”. “Freedom” or “liberty” thus becomes “a relation of 
men to other men, and the only infringement on it is coercion by men”. [Coercion is not, 
is never, Freedom and “being subject to the will of another” is not either.] The problem 
here, of course, will be that the state is a series of institutions and practices with the 
singular intention to coerce, either physically or by what Sartwell refers to as “shaping 
the consciousness of people who fall into their ambit”. Here he has in mind “prisons, 
schools and military units’ as examples but we might also include “processes in 
modernity by which people come to know or believe that they are always under 
surveillance” of which he also makes mention and which lead, once more, to his already 
mentioned “manufacturing docile personalities”. Sartwell would himself like us to 
imagine, in this respect, that we each have a “zone of autonomy” around ourselves which 


stops us from being the “tool or device” of some other person. This is because 


“subjection to the arbitrary will of another is never legitimate”. 


This leads into a short but fascinating and necessary discussion regarding how we are 
actually to define “state”. | Find Sartwell’s way of doing this very convincing. First, we 
should note that a government and a state are not the same thing. Sartwell defines 
“government” as “a group of people who claim and to an effective extent exercise a 
monopoly of coercion, resting on deadly force, over a definite geographical area, and the 
artefacts and procedures by which they do so.” Such people, of course, can change 
whereas, and this is a clue, the state never does. In regard to the state, Sartwell quotes 


the Following from military historian Martin Creveld: 
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“The state, then, is an abstract entity which can neither be seen, nor heard, nor touched. 
This entity is not identical with either the rulers or the ruled; neither President Clinton, nor 
citizen Smith, nor even an assembly of all the citizens acting in common can claim that they 
are the state... .This is as much to say that the state... is a corporation, just as universities, 
trade unions, and churches inter alia are... .Above all, it is a corporation in the sense that it 
possesses a legal persona of its own, which means that it has rights and duties and may 
engage in various activities as if it were a real, flesh-and-blood, living individual. The points 
where the state differs from other corporations are, first, the fact that it authorizes them 
all but is itself authorized (recognized) solely by others of its kind; secondly, that certain 
functions (known collectively as the attributes of sovereignty) are reserved for it alone; and, 
thirdly, that it exercises those functions over a certain territory inside which its jurisdiction 


is both exclusive and all-embracing.” 


This eventually results in the conclusion that the idea of "the state" is a Fictive idea and it 
only exists because gods did and because kings and emperors did. It is the single will 
which must be obeyed and which has the power of life and death. Consequently, under 
such an understanding, wherever you sing an anthem or salute a flag you essentially 
worship a god [not least because “the state” is merely an idea or a Stirnerite “spook” — 
and so does not really exist]. As Sartwell puts this, “the state is the imaginary or abstract 
agent of the acts of a government” and so it is that imaginary entity in whose name 
government acts much as, in the USA, corporations are imagined to be legal persons that 
can be injured or who have interests that can be served. This will be worth bearing in 
mind when we come to ask, politically, how this “person” relates to “the people” — not 
least since Sartwell also says here that “the state is in its essence an arrangement of 


coercions” that “stands in need of justification”. 
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And so we move on to where Sartwell wants to assess the legitimacy, or, rather, establish 
the illegitimacy, of the state. Here we might ask how Sartwell judges such legitimacy. He 
says: “| regard the assertion that the state is legitimate as equivalent to the claim that 
we have at least a conditional duty to obey the laws and other requirements imposed by 
the state, and to obey the officials of the state operating in their official capacities.” 
Seems clear enough. However, Sartwell regards “the traditional philosophical arguments 
in Favor of state power” as “remarkably flimsy” and statism “as an orthodoxy that is 
Fundamentally accepted on faith before any argument arises: From the fact that we are 
born inside the state, which forms our epistemic horizon to a remarkable extent.” In 
other words, most people accept states because states constitute their normal, their 
baseline, their what stands Fast For them. Almost no one therefore questions if normal is 
justified or even if it can be other. [This presumption of a “state normal” - and that it 
looks like the historically contingent states we actually have — is what Davids Graeber 


and Wengrow seem to set out to undermine in their book The Dawn of Everything.| 


The first way states try to justify themselves that Sartwell wants to investigate is the 
idea of the consensual social contract. [IF this contract was not at least presented as 
consensual then the state would seem to be forced on us From the off.] OF course, it is 
abject nonsense to say that any state anywhere has ever come into existence on the 
simple and singular basis of a human consensus to create one. Pretty much all of them 
came into existence because of the use of violence or mass physical coercion of the 
population. But that doesn’t stop people like Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau from arguing 
otherwise! This argument as a justification For the state is abject, pitiful and wrong. The 
state is not consensual and, mostly, never even tries to argue that it is regardless of bits 


of paper called constitutions which are cast in contract Form as if citizens and “the state” 
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[which doesn’t exist] were obliged to perform duties and accede to conditions. Such 
things are actually just ways to coerce obedience under the moral weight of some 


contract you are imagined [and it is wholly imagined] to have agreed to in some way. 


Yet, of course, even if a state had been consented to by people agreeing to a contract, 
no one who came after such agreement certainly had. Such contracts cannot bind future 
people to them just because they happen to be born in a state. Ideas like “the consent of 
the governed” or “the will of the people” or Rousseau’s “general will” are entirely 
Fictional rhetorical devices and nothing more. They lead, as Sartwell notes, to things like 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” or state repression in the name of the people on the 
basis that, as the state is the result of a consensual agreement to which “the people” 
have contracted themselves, they have essentially agreed to their own coercion and 


oppression. Neat trick! But only a trick. As Sartwell then says: 


“The state does not in any sincere or serious way solicit the consent of its current citizens, 
and indeed it proceeds in the knowledge that if it wants, for example, to collect taxes, it 
had better stockpile weaponry and build prisons... states are conceptually incompatible 


with the very possibility of consent.” 


We might Further note here, of course, in the context of a colonial Europe of expanding 
empires when the philosophical foundations for such liberal states were first being laid, 
that such a state was thought to be the epitome of political rationality. Ever since 
Descartes had decided that our thinking was what grounded us, intellectuals set about 
rationalising everything — including the state. But such ideas made the people of other 


lands that Europeans rocked up on subject to the coercive power of Foreign states — for 
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such people were in general regarded as sub-rational [since the white Europeans were 
the rational ones by their own, self-regarding standards]. This justified seizure of their 
bodies and their lands — assuming they even stayed alive at all. This is what we might call 
a “shock and awe” crash course in learning about the state. In Fact, Sartwell highlights a 
section of Hobbes’ Leviathan [the creation of an artificial “body” imagined to be a 
contract of people and state] where he states that people need “a common Power to 
keep them all in awe” for, of course, Hobbes’ alternative to state power is “the war of all 
against all”. The state, For Hobbes, is then that which can subdue the people and coerce 
them to peaceful living. Hobbes has no conception that people can organise themselves 
peacefully; its all out war or coerced peace as far as he is concerned. People must be 
rescued From a war-like “state of nature” in Leviathan and this is where the artificial state 
comes in. Sartwell argues that, in colonial context, this is a barely disguised “defense of 
European culture against an imagined critique by the savages of America” [as David 
Graeber has also hinted in several places too]. The state, in this guise, is then 
transcending “animal” nature in order to enter the world of “spirit” which, under the 
guise of the German word “Geist”, can also mean “intellect” or “mind”. The state, so the 
political philosophers say, is rational whereas, without a state, we are mere animals. This 
basic attitude is passed down through the echelons of liberal political philosophers 


pretty much intact to the present day. 


The question then is “Why would people, in an attempt to ‘escape nature’, ‘place 
themselves under the arbitrary and unlimited power’ of a state”? Isn’t the cure here 
worse than the disease - as if committing yourself to one arbitrary power was somehow 
better than potential random [and much weaker] ones? Hobbes immoral state of nature 


is consequently upgraded to a moral state of nature in Locke in what issues as a 
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Formulation of “natural rights” which, of course, are based on reason. Locke says, For 


example: 


“The state of Nature has a law of Nature to govern it, which obliges every one, and reason, 
which is that law, teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that being all equal and 
independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty or possessions; for 
men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise Maker; all the 
servants of one sovereign Master, sent into the world by His order and about His business; 
they are His property, whose workmanship they are made to last during His, not one 
another's pleasure. And, being furnished with like faculties, sharing all in one community of 
Nature, there cannot be supposed any such subordination among us that may authorise us 
to destroy one another, as if we were made for one another's uses, as the inferior ranks of 
creatures are for ours. Every one as he is bound to preserve himself, and not to quit his 
station wilfully, so by the like reason, when his own preservation comes not in competition, 
ought he as much as he can to preserve the rest of mankind, and not unless it be to do 
justice on an offender, take away or impair the life, or what tends to the preservation of the 


life, the liberty, health, limb, or goods of another.” 


Based on this sort of thinking, Locke’s justification For the state rests “largely on the 
preservation of property rights”. But Locke thinks that the power of the individual can 
only be given over to the state in a voluntary act and so, thus, what is needed once again 


is some kind of consensual contract. Thus, Locke says this: 


“Men being, as has been said, by nature, all free, equal, and independent, no one can be put 


out of this estate, and subjected to the political power of another, without his own consent. 
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The only way whereby any one divests himself of his natural liberty, and puts on the bonds 
of civil society, is by agreeing with other men to join and unite into a community for their 
comfortable, safe, and peaceable living one amongst another, in a secure enjoyment of 
their properties, and a greater security against any, that are not of it. This any number of 
men may do, because it injures not the freedom of the rest; they are left as they were in the 
liberty of the state of nature. When any number of men have so consented to make one 
community or government, they are thereby presently incorporated, and make one body 


politic, wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude the rest.” 


I'm sure no one missed Locke's reference to a “body politic” there even as Hobbes had 
used the same metaphor explicitly in Leviathan. But it seems a very forced metaphor for 
although Locke talks about the necessity of “consent” to the state as a contracted entity 
he never shows it to have been given. It is always a “tacit consent” as Sartwell calls it. But 
Sartwell adds the further point that wherever there is force then consent is always 


compromised. Fundamentally, Sartwell argues that: 


“The claim, common to all states and criterial for them in the anarchist view, to a monopoly 
of coercion resting on deadly force is incompatible with the claim that participation is 


voluntary.” 


This is to say that to the extent that any and all states claim the sole right to violence, 


then they cannot also claim uncoerced consent. And that makes the state illegitimate on 


Sartwell’s anarchist terms and we have no duty to obey it. To repeat: 
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“the mere existence of an overwhelming force by which the laws will be enforced 
compromises conceptually the possibility of voluntarily acceding to them. Or put it this way: 
the power of the government, constituted by hypothesis under contract, by which it 
preserves the liberties and properties of its citizens, is itself conceptually incompatible with 
the very possibility of their consent. Consent is not an intrinsic state of an individual person; 


it is a feature of a person in a setting.” 


This to say that there is no such thing as a “consenting person” but there are only people 
who consent in the context of relationships. No one consents in the abstract to 
circumstances they are unaware of — or even to all possible circumstances — but only to 
actually experienced circumstances in the here and now. So consent to a contract with 
the state can never be “tacit” or assumed For, if it was even sought and it almost never is, 
it could only take place under current circumstances. This, in Fact, is a lot of the Force of 
anarchist opposition to states because anarchists tend to believe in free, uncoerced 
association whereas states, at best, assume your consent to a current political state of 
affairs [whereas, in fact, they more often than not simply use force to enforce 
relationships]. Anarchism and states [or even any state of organisation too strictly 
enforced] are incompatible on this thinking For the mere existence of state power, let 


alone the reality of state coercion, takes away consent. 


We come to Rousseau and Sartwell has this to say: 


“The idea that the political state is a single ‘body’ which, as Aristotle famously put it, is 
‘prior’ to the individual, has been called the ‘organic’ conception of the state. It is usually 


opposed to individualist conceptions captured in classical contract theory, in which the state 
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is the result of the rational, self-interested decisions of discrete persons. Here is Rousseau’s 
statement, a commonplace by the time he writes: ‘Immediately, in place of the individual 
person of each contracting party, this act of association creates an artificial and collective 
body, composed of as many members as there are voters in the assembly and by this same 
act [Which entails ‘the total alienation by each associate of himself and all his rights‘] that 


mn 


body acquires its unity, its common ego, its life and will. 


That's right, Rousseau is yet another “body politic” man trying to impose False singularity 
upon the diversity of people reality has provided. Hegel will go even further in his 
Philosophy of Right, giving to his manufactured “whole” a “sovereignty”. Sartwell remarks 
here that “One could hardly be an anarchist if one didn’t have an instinctual revulsion for 
organic conceptions of the state” and, as | tried to explain earlier in this chapter, we must 
agree. This metaphor is being used by people who want to justify a state as a singular 
and homogenous entity - and so to make people responsible for their own coercion. The 
totalitarian possibilities [and, as we saw, actualities] are horrific. This, For example, is 


Rousseau quoted by Sartwell: 


“Now, as the sovereign is formed entirely of the individuals who compose it, it has not, nor 
could it ever have any interest contrary to theirs; and so the sovereign power has no need to 
give guarantees to its subjects, because it is impossible for the body to wish to hurt all its 
members, and, as we shall see, it cannot hurt any particular member. The sovereign, by the 
mere fact that it is, is always all that it ought to be... [I]n order then that the social pact 
shall not be an empty formula, it is tacitly implied in that commitment—which alone can 
give force to all others—that whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be constrained 


to do so by the whole body, which means nothing less than that he shall be forced to be 
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free; for this is the condition which, by giving each citizen to the nation, secures him against 
all personal dependence, it is the condition which shapes both the design and the working 
of the political machine, and which alone bestows justice on civil contracts—without it, 


such contracts would be absurd, tyrannical and liable to the grossest abuses.” 


So the sovereign can’t be wrong, the general body shall force people to do things and 
the whole is more important than the parts. | hope you are Following along here. It is in 
such ways that people like Rousseau regard themselves as educating to liberty. Hegel, 
on the other hand, simply makes the state “divine”, the heavenly Geist come down to 
earth. State worship reaches its apotheosis as opposed to nature here and “human 
beings are raised by and in the state to mind, civilization, history”. We can quote 


Rousseau on this, once again: 


“The passing from the state of nature to the civil society produces a remarkable change in 
man; it puts justice as a rule of conduct in place of instinct, and gives his actions the moral 
quality they previously lacked. It is only then, when the voice of duty has taken the place of 
physical impulse, and right that of desire, that man, who has hitherto thought only of 
himself, finds himself compelled to act on other principles, and to consult his reason rather 
than study his inclinations. And although in civil society man surrenders some of the 
advantages that belong to the state of nature, he gains in return far greater ones; his 
faculties are so exercised and developed, his mind is so enlarged, his sentiments so 
ennobled, and his whole spirit so elevated that, if the abuse of his new condition did not in 
many cases lower him to something worse than what he had left, he should constantly bless 
the happy hour that lifted him for ever from the state of nature, and, from a narrow, stupid 


animal, made him a creature of intelligence and a man.” 
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The state is rationality, so Rousseau says here and, because it is rational, it is also moral. 
For Rousseau and Hegel, in fact, the state is a secular deity. [We know from earlier 
researches that Nietzsche would have frowned at such an idea too. God is dead, there’s 


only “infinite sea”.] As a result of all this, however, Sartwell’s analysis is clear and concise: 


“The historical origin of the state is not consent, but submission. And the function of 
contract theory is simply this: to call submission consent or transcendence, fantastically to 
preserve one’s pride in the face of one’s degradation. The history we have just traversed is a 


masochist ecstasy.” 


Next Sartwell moves to address “utilitarian justifications of state power” in a historical 
context where the state is now firmly the rational choice of all “proper” political 
thinkers. This is basically the idea that the state will make life better [for most people 
and on the whole, the rider we must put on all utilitarian judgments] in a world in which 
“People are self-interested, brutal, short-sighted, dishonest; they will attempt to get 
away with anything they can, and they must be restrained by rules and rulers.” This, 
however, is often the argument superior people put forward of those thought inferior. 
“We”, of course, are good, honest, upstanding people but “they” are nefarious and not 
to be trusted. Something must be done to constrain them. As Sartwell puts this, “Very 
Few people believe of themselves that the only thing that keeps them from raping and 
pillaging is a police force. But they always believe it of someone; they are perhaps 
picturing poor folks or black folks, people without the sturdy good sense and good 
intentions of people like us.” The utilitarian argument is then an argument which says 
“we must restrain the viciousness of human nature” where the state will be a necessary 


and effective agent of the same. But is it a trustworthy argument to say that: 
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“to cure people of the selfishness and violence at our heart, we will heavily arm some of 


them and authorize them to restrain, imprison, or execute others of them”? 


Its not, For: 


“If it is people you are authorizing in this way, you are liable to be merely exacerbating the 


problem by your own premises.” 


In other words, it is utterly stupid to think that, believing there are at least some people 
who are a danger to others, you should arm some of them, give them powers of arrest 
and imprisonment [or worse] and create bodies with a right to violence backed up by a 
whole apparatus of enforcement. Why would none of the nefarious people who you 
yourself have posited not Find their way into these organisations and institutions and 
then have even more possibility to wreak their havoc? It would in fact make more sense 
to go the opposite way and make such things as impossible to achieve as you can - an 
appropriately anarchist decentralising of society - so that you could minimise any trouble 
such people could cause. But that is not what the utilitarian statist thinks. So, as Sartwell 


then points out: 


“Ask yourself: who wants a gun and a club and a license to stun, restrain, and intimidate? 
No doubt, some public-spirited, duty-inspired young men of good character. And some 
power-obsessed rapists, robbers, and killers. A police force may really keep someone from 
committing a rape and may arrest a rapist, hence protecting everyone. On the other hand, 


wherever there is a rape camp, the people who run it are the police.” 
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In this way we can see that the “utilitarian” is probably really only thinking about himself. 
The utilitarian argument is basically the argument of someone who is at least 
comfortable and so asks himself what it will take to protect his comfort from those who 
would disturb it. His answer is to create a power that can protect his comfort for him. It 
never occurs to him that where power increases, accountability fades. He never asks why 
governments shroud themselves in secrecy all the better to wield their power with 
impunity. He is more interested in justifying this apparatus of power called the state by 
arguing that, since there is a contract between people and state, it is in our human 
interest that we keep our promises to the state and it keep its promises to us so that 
common happiness may be maintained. So it is, For example in philosophers like Hume or 
Bentham, all about our allegiance to this state and its duty to protect us for, so this 
thinking goes, the state is reasonable and that is what is needed to restrain possibly 
anarchic passions in the people. The only problem here, as Sartwell shows with laser 
accuracy by producing a table of the “major mass killings of the twentieth century”, is 
that the creation of the state has lead to an exponential increase in the ability of men to 
kill other men by ever more technological means. It is states which create nuclear 
arsenals and bombs which can atomise human beings. And they aren’t always so shy 
about using them. State power is undeniably deadly power — and we are not counting in 
single Figures. States are responsible for huge death tolls and a considerable number of 
massacres. So maybe the state is good and maybe it is bad but, as Sartwell says, “there 


is... only one way to Find out For sure and that is to put the lives of everyone at stake.” 


So, as Sartwell himself goes on to say in regard to the state: 
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“This force is an always-full reservoir of utilitarian disaster. lt may be that the power of 
some particular state is never turned to genocide or wars of aggression, though there is 
never power on this scale that is not significantly abused. But if the U.S. government turned 
on you all of a sudden, took your home and herded your family into a camp, resistance 
would be ridiculous. The force possessed by this body is absolutely overwhelming, 
annihilating, and hence it is always potentially your own annihilation. Let the state be as 
benevolent, as utilitarian, as legitimate as you please, the sheer fact of its overwhelming 
force is the distant whiff of burning flesh. No force in human history has caused more 
suffering and death, and one would think that would give practical-but-optimistic 
utilitarians pause. The power which a utilitarian places in the state to help old folks and 
poor folks and unlucky folks can always be turned against such folks, or against utilitarians 
for that matter, and only a fool could examine the history of the twentieth century and not 


see that once such a power is constituted, all bets are off.” 


In creating a force to control the other “nefarious” people you actually create a force 
that could control, or kill, ALL the people — including you and those you imagine “the 
good guys”. Any power that was strong enough to do what you wanted would also be 
strong enough not to do it — and to start gaining more power for itself. Since state power 
is ultimately the need for a monopoly of violence on its own part, the state is actually 
the pet monster you create to protect you but which ends up inevitably rampaging out 


of control. Therefore: 


“If you really think that people are basically greedy and vicious, then the only rational 
conclusion is that all concentrations of power are dangerous, and only complete 


decentralization to the level of autonomous individuals provides any sort of decent 
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prospects for the long-term survival or happiness of human beings. As long as you believe 
that people are occasionally greedy and vicious, large concentrations of state power can be 


predicted to have disastrous long-term results.” 


We come now to “justicial justifications of state power”, that is, not justifications of the 
state which rest on empty theories of our consent to the state or its utilitarian character 
but on theories which argue, quite sincerely, that the state can promote social justice 
and specifically “the achievement of a just distribution of social goods and social tasks”. 
Here we are moving in the territory of Plato but also of lauded modern liberal theorists 
of the state such as John Rawls and Robert Nozick. For such people a state is justified if 
it can be argued to demonstrate desirable [according to who?] social qualities as a result 


of its existence. 


| must admit, however, that | barely pay this argument any attention or give it any 
credence for it is prey to all the utilitarian criticisms - only more so. Any power that could 
promote justice could equally promote, indeed, institutionalise, injustice. Sartwell 
himself says that “state power is characteristically wielded to enrich some and 
impoverish others.” And there is still the question, left unanswered, that | never 
consented to this coercion of the state — for “justice” or not doesn’t really matter for the 
consent point in general —- anyway. No wonder, then, that Sartwell quotes Henry David 
Thoreau’s wish not to be part of any incorporated society which he did not volunteer to 
join. Moreover, “On this principle, | am as obligated under the government of a Mussolini 
as under the government of a Jefferson, and my obligation is undertaken as voluntarily.” 


It really must be questioned how statists can argue for states on the basis of “justice” 
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when they don’t even allow you to express your own consent to the state but rather 


assume it — by Force. Where is the “justice” in that?! 


The argument here, which seems rather idealist to me in any case, is that people are duty 
bound to obey “just” institutions of state but, as Sartwell notes, even were we to accept 
this premise, this would mean we would not have to obey any state that has yet existed 
for injustice is easily demonstrable in all cases. States are habitual THREATS to justice 
rather than engines of its creation. The corruption of states and their use of force rather 
than Fairness in the carrying out of their duties is the staple diet of the daily TV news. 
State power and its monopoly of deadly Force are the basis on which its “justice” stands — 
but, that being so, we may doubt if this is any justice at all. Or, as Sartwell puts it: 
“constitute a power that is sufficient for the enforcement of the laws, and you 
constitute a power that is easily the biggest threat to this enforcement.” How can you 
trust any power which prohibits murder but kills on its own recognisance? This is just one 
more rationalisation of state power that refutes itself even on its own terms For, just as 
no one has consented to the state and the state is not utilitarian in its nature, neither is 
it just. /f we are duty bound to obey just states then we are duty bound to obey no states 


For states are not just and are, in Fact, riddled with corruption and contradiction. 


So, if the state Fails even in the terms of those who argue For it, what takes its place? 
Sartwell offers a “silhouette of an anarchism” to close out his book on anarchist political 


theory and he is good enough to present it to us in 9 points. He says: 


| aspire to an anarchism that: 


(1) rests on the idea that each person is the owner of herself, or is selF-sovereign; 
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(2) takes the individual human body to be the primary location of consciousness, 
identity, decision, and responsibility; 

(3) is Fundamentally nominalist with regard to collective entities such as peoples, classes, 
nations, institutions, families, and so on and thus seeks to explain the action of such 
entities by appeal to the states and transformations of the individuals out of which they 
are composed; 

(4) does not regard human beings as merely self-interested or incapable of altruism; 

(5) does not regard human beings exclusively in their economic aspect and does not seek 
to reduce human action to a single dimension of causation, but rather to recognize a 
plurality of personalities and motives; 

(6) emphasizes the connection of the individual to other persons as constitutive of 
individuality, but asserts that an affirmation of individuality is the first moment in re- 
establishing this connection; 

(7) emphasizes the connection of the individual to the order of nature—to nonhuman 
creatures and inanimate objects—and its constitution out of such relations; 

(8) is not an amoralism or an immoralism or a libertinism but is compatible with and 
encourages conscience and self-discipline; 

(9) does not prescribe any particular set of social arrangements but leaves such 


arrangements to the voluntary decisions of individuals. 


| repeat Sartwell’s points here not to explicitly recommend them - although | don’t 
particularly contest any of them — but simply to demonstrate another self-understanding 
of anarchism and its principles for this, in my thinking, is exactly what anarchism is about. 
Sartwell has demonstrated this in his thinking and in his self-education [and, as a teacher, 


education of others] in the work he has done to critique the state and provide a self- 
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determined and self-understood alternative. Anarchism is thinking For yourself and this 
is what Sartwell has done. Important here is that Sartwell, unlike some “anarchists” | am 
aware of, argues that we have to take “the autonomy [or for that matter the pain] of 
each person seriously”. We have to treat people as individuals rather than as Fodder to 
be organised by some plan, Force or institution [For which inauthentic body metaphors 
are often Found to come in useful]. So that Sartwell takes individuals seriously is a good 
guide to the fact that we are on anarchist ground, at least as | understand that ground. 
Sartwell rightly, in this respect, correlates responsibility with autonomy — as | have done 
throughout the first part of this book. To have responsibility you must have autonomy 


and without autonomy you have no responsibility. But what of the state? Sartwell says: 


“we may say [this] is the moral essence of the state and perhaps really its ultimate purpose: 
to form people up, or ball them up into something, to homogenize them or blend them into 
a single body—the Leviathan, body politic, or general will—mashing people like potatoes 
for the purpose of relieving everyone of responsibility for the killing, the robbery, the 
extortion, the kidnapping. The state must be understood primarily as a fantastic collective 
agent that relieves the soldier, the judge, and the bureaucrat of responsibility for whatever 
can be understood to be an official function. The state is a mechanism for the fantastic 
reconstruction of human beings into things, that is, objects with no agency, no autonomy, 


and no responsibility.” 


States, bodies and “general” collectives are, more often than not, ciphers For control, For 
de-individualising people and for taking away their agency, autonomy and responsibility. 
In Fact, as Sartwell goes on to say, it can get quite embarrassing For anarchists if they are 


judged in regard to such generalising entities as anarchists have no detailed plan or ideal 
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pattern of how the political Future should unfold [and shouldn’t have]. They have values, 
sure, and they have ethics and, just as importantly, an ethical commitment to the future 
of human beings: BUT they don’t have a plan to impose or a blueprint to follow. We 
should, in my opinion, be very wary of any who do. There is not a “rational” or “scientific” 
solution that anarchists seek to impose on either anarchists in particular or the world in 
general and even the desire to want to do so is, in my opinion, dubious and non- 
anarchistic to begin with. People are not just rational machines who have to be set down 
someone's chosen path; they are individuals with their own thoughts, ideas, beliefs, 
desires and relationships and the anarchist gives them as much respect as they give their 
own. This is why, in my conception, anarchism can only ever be the Forging of self- 
determining relationships or self-organisation: what else honours such respect for 
individual people? Much better to see this as the mycorrhizal network than the body 


politic. 


Sartwell, it turns out, isn’t so Far away From me on this and uses his own “root” metaphor 
or, rather, that of Ralph Waldo Emerson who said, “A man is a bundle of relations, a knot 
of roots, whose flowers and Fruitage is the world.” Sartwell goes on from this to talk 
about perceptions that “penetrate the body” becoming incorporated into it and so, 
accumulating, constituting the person. It, of course, stands to reason that this would be 
an ongoing life process of constant change in which “the self is constituted in its 
relations” and this mirrors my own understanding of both persons and communities as 
political entities. This, of course, makes us all unique and nothing static, constantly 


evolving sets of relations. About this, however, Sartwell says something enlightening: 
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“The progress of human life in this sense is a continuous individualization: the longer we 
live, the less like one another we become. This is a simplistic statement of the sort of view | 
want to take, which would also take into account the nature of human faculties and would 
understand experience as a continuous flow of physical penetrations of material that is 


transformed in the body and re-emerges.” 


The point here is that this continuous and ongoing process of individualization IS THE 
ENGINE OF ANARCHY. It is not the bane of some desired political organisational scheme 
[anarchistic or statist] collectively imagined [although it is that too] but the only chance 
for actual anarchy to occur. Unfreedom, or the collective attempt to coerce, 
institutionalise or homogenize experiences in order to reduce or better make use of 
them, is not anarchy and can never be anarchy at all. Power will always attempt to 
reduce individuality because all it wants to do is coerce it but in so doing it squashes 
anarchy until it is dead. Anarchy is unfettered freedom, the self-determined choice to 
organise one’s relationships in this way rather than that. Political power, and the political 
empire building that goes with it, centralised as it always is and must be, then sets itself 
against the very process by which such Freedom is achieved and maintained. Freedom is 
the wild garden Emerson’s quote suggests not the serried rows of human-induced 
agriculture which insists on an entirely artificial “order”. As it is often said, there are no 
straight lines in nature and there should be none in anarchism either. Therefore, human 
relationships can never be circumscribed or manufactured as a whole, they can never be 
planned out in advance or pre-determined. There is no algorithm or formula of anarchy. 
We must become content with what Sartwell refers to as “the bristling particularities of 
the social relations of each person.” We could also add, as the anarchist musician and 


artist John Cage often did, that we should try to interfere with the world as little as 
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possible for “you will only make matters worse”. This, then, is my anarchist anti-politics, 
that only under conditions devoid of authoritarian control do we actually have any 
chance to build a politics of autonomy and responsibility and respect and cooperation 


based on, and understood as, self-determination and self-organisation. 


However, as Sartwell closes his own book, | cannot tell you how that might go or what to 


do. And that, in Fact, is precisely the point. As Sartwell writes: 


“to describe an ideal set of social arrangements or distribution is to beg the question 
against anarchism, because one must envision constituting a power capable of realizing 
that arrangement. Within political philosophy, anarchism is the position that we should let 


go and see what happens. 


This means that anarchism cannot be the rival of any theory of justice. Anarchism, rather, 
constitutes the realm that is as a whole the rival of the realm of theories of justice. It 
corresponds to a non-instrumental consciousness of our relations to one another and to the 
world. It is a sort of consciousness that does not set an ideal and then try to force the world 


into that configuration, but allows the world and ourselves to grow wild.” 


We are back to the metaphor of mycorrhizal networks. We are back to imitating the 
natural world in its uncoerced, self-organising, manner of operation. This is anarchy. This 
is anarchist anti-politics. GROW WILD! There could scarcely be any better anarchist 


political motto than that! 
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6. Emma Goldman's Beautiful Ideal 


| move now to a chapter on Emma Goldman whose life and thought, mostly in her own 
words, | intend to investigate and interrogate as one long interested and inspired by the 
things | have read about her. [In Fact, she is the reason | ever read about, or became 
interested in, anarchy.] If, For example, you read the first ten chapters of her memoir, 
Living My Life, written in the late 1920s and First published in 1931, you immediately get 
a sense of a young woman of great passion and sensitivity who had a childhood in parts 
of the Russian Empire and in German-speaking K6nigsberg that was at times physically 
brutal at the hands of a violent Father and vicious teachers, relatives and acquaintances. 
The young Goldman was whipped, punched, kicked downstairs and sexually abused by 
those in whose care she was under and also recounts the forced attentions of a young 
man upon her teenage body in a Russian hotel room as well as being struck by her 
mother for being found touching her youthful sex. Yet a third thing we Find in these 
early chapters, besides a woman of great passion and sensitivity who had endured a 
physically testing upbringing, is an emphasis, in her retelling of how she began her life as 


an anarchist in New York, on “the Cause”. 


This was particularly brought to her attention due to her being introduced to a young 
man with a large appetite in a cafe for radicals in New York on her first day there in 
August 1889. That man was to be her companion through adult life, Alexander Berkman. 
It was Berkman who was, at first, so animated by “the Cause” and who chided Fedya 
Stein, their common Friend and confidant, for spending money [which they barely seem 
to have had very much of] on what Berkman thought of as “luxuries” but which Stein and 


Goldman thought of as “necessaries” that would bring some beauty and enjoyment into 
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life. It was Goldman's intuition, as it was Stein’s [who was an artist], that attachment to 
“the Cause” did not mean one had to live like a monk or a nun in a life of ascetic denial. 
[In this respect we get Goldman's story about revolution and dancing.] Berkman had a 
different idea, however, and Goldman mentions “the Revolutionary Catechism” in this 
respect, the work of the Russian nihilist, Sergey Nechayev, that was first produced in 
1869, the year of Goldman's birth. This document sets out the demands upon the 
anarchist revolutionary [anarchist and nihilist have similar meanings in this context] and | 
quote it here below in full to give a flavour of what Berkman meant by “the Cause” and 
so the standard which Goldman found herself confronted with upon her Falling in with 


Russian and German anarchists: 


The Duties of the Revolutionary toward Himself 


1. The revolutionary is a doomed man. He has no personal interests, no business affairs, 
no emotions, no attachments, no property, and no name. Everything in him is wholly 
absorbed in the single thought and the single passion For revolution. 

2. The revolutionary knows that in the very depths of his being, not only in words but 
also in deeds, he has broken all the bonds which tie him to the social order and the 
civilized world with all its laws, moralities, and customs, and with all its generally 
accepted conventions. He is their implacable enemy, and if he continues to live with 
them it is only in order to destroy them more speedily. 

3. The revolutionary despises all doctrines and refuses to accept the mundane sciences, 
leaving them for future generations. He knows only one science: the science of 
destruction. For this reason, but only for this reason, he will study mechanics, physics, 


chemistry, and perhaps medicine. But all day and all night he studies the vital science of 
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human beings, their characteristics and circumstances, and all the phenomena of the 
present social order. The object is perpetually the same: the surest and quickest way of 
destroying the whole Filthy order. 

4. The revolutionary despises public opinion. He despises and hates the existing social 
morality in all its manifestations. For him, morality is everything which contributes to the 
triumph of the revolution. Immoral and criminal is everything that stands in its way. 

5. The revolutionary is a dedicated man, merciless toward the State and toward the 
educated classes; and he can expect no mercy from them. Between him and them there 
exists, declared or concealed, a relentless and irreconcilable war to the death. He must 
accustom himself to torture. 

6. Tyrannical toward himself, he must be tyrannical toward others. All the gentle and 
enervating sentiments of kinship, love, friendship, gratitude, and even honour, must be 
suppressed in him and give place to the cold and single-minded passion for revolution. 
For him, there exists only one pleasure, one consolation, one reward, one satisfaction — 
the success of the revolution. Night and day he must have but one thought, one aim — 
merciless destruction. Striving cold-bloodedly and indefatigably toward this end, he 
must be prepared to destroy himself and to destroy with his own hands everything that 
stands in the path of the revolution. 

7. The nature of the true revolutionary excludes all sentimentality, romanticism, 
infatuation, and exaltation. All private hatred and revenge must also be excluded. 
Revolutionary passion, practiced at every moment of the day until it becomes a habit, is 
to be employed with cold calculation. At all times, and in all places, the revolutionary 
must obey not his personal impulses, but only those which serve the cause of the 


revolution. 
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The Relations of the Revolutionary toward his Comrades 


8. The revolutionary can have no Friendship or attachment, except for those who have 
proved by their actions that they, like him, are dedicated to revolution. The degree of 
Friendship, devotion and obligation toward such a comrade is determined solely by the 
degree of his usefulness to the cause of total revolutionary destruction. 

9. It is superfluous to speak of solidarity among revolutionaries. The whole strength of 
revolutionary work lies in this. Comrades who possess the same revolutionary passion 
and understanding should, as much as possible, deliberate all important matters 
together and come to unanimous conclusions. When the plan is finally decided upon, 
then the revolutionary must rely solely on himself. In carrying out acts of destruction, 
each one should act alone, never running to another for advice and assistance, except 
when these are necessary For the furtherance of the plan. 

10. All revolutionaries should have under them second — or third — degree 
revolutionaries — i.e., comrades who are not completely initiated. These should be 
regarded as part of the common revolutionary capital placed at his disposal. This capital 
should, of course, be spent as economically as possible in order to derive from it the 
greatest possible profit. The real revolutionary should regard himself as capital 
consecrated to the triumph of the revolution; however, he may not personally and alone 
dispose of that capital without the unanimous consent of the fully initiated comrades. 
11. When a comrade is in danger and the question arises whether he should be saved or 
not saved, the decision must not be arrived at on the basis of sentiment, but solely in the 
interests of the revolutionary cause. Therefore, it is necessary to weigh carefully the 
usefulness of the comrade against the expenditure of revolutionary forces necessary to 


save him, and the decision must be made accordingly. 
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The Relations of the Revolutionary toward Society 


12. The new member, having given proof of his loyalty not by words but by deeds, can be 
received into the society only by the unanimous agreement of all the members. 

13. The revolutionary enters the world of the State, of the privileged classes, of the so- 
called civilization, and he lives in this world only for the purpose of bringing about its 
speedy and total destruction. He is not a revolutionary if he has any sympathy For this 
world. He should not hesitate to destroy any position, any place, or any man in this 
world. He must hate everyone and everything in it with an equal hatred. All the worse 
For him if he has any relations with parents, Friends, or lovers; he is no longer a 
revolutionary if he is swayed by these relationships. 

14. Aiming at implacable revolution, the revolutionary may and frequently must live 
within society while pretending to be completely different from what he really is, For he 
must penetrate everywhere, into all the higher and middle-classes, into the houses of 
commerce, the churches, and the palaces of the aristocracy, and into the worlds of the 
bureaucracy and literature and the military, and also into the Third Division and the 
Winter Palace of the Czar. 

15. This filthy social order can be split up into several categories. The first category 
comprises those who must be condemned to death without delay. Comrades should 
compile a list of those to be condemned according to the relative gravity of their crimes; 
and the executions should be carried out according to the prepared order. 

16. When a list of those who are condemned is made, and the order of execution is 
prepared, no private sense of outrage should be considered, nor is it necessary to pay 
attention to the hatred provoked by these people among the comrades or the people. 


Hatred and the sense of outrage may even be useful insofar as they incite the masses to 
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revolt. It is necessary to be guided only by the relative usefulness of these executions for 
the sake of revolution. Above all, those who are especially inimical to the revolutionary 
organization must be destroyed; their violent and sudden deaths will produce the 
utmost panic in the government, depriving it of its will to action by removing the 
cleverest and most energetic supporters. 

17. The second group comprises those who will be spared for the time being in order 
that, by a series of monstrous acts, they may drive the people into inevitable revolt. 

18. The third category consists of a great many brutes in high positions, distinguished 
neither by their cleverness nor their energy, while enjoying riches, influence, power, and 
high positions by virtue of their rank. These must be exploited in every possible way; 
they must be implicated and embroiled in our affairs, their dirty secrets must be Ferreted 
out, and they must be transformed into slaves. Their power, influence, and connections, 
their wealth and their energy, will form an inexhaustible treasure and a precious help in 
all our undertakings. 

19. The fourth category comprises ambitious office-holders and liberals of various 
shades of opinion. The revolutionary must pretend to collaborate with them, blindly 
Following them, while at the same time, prying out their secrets until they are 
completely in his power. They must be so compromised that there is no way out for 
them, and then they can be used to create disorder in the State. 

20. The Fifth category consists of those doctrinaires, conspirators, and revolutionists 
who cut a great figure on paper or in their cliques. They must be constantly driven on to 
make compromising declarations: as a result, the majority of them will be destroyed, 
while a minority will become genuine revolutionaries. 

21. The sixth category is especially important: women. They can be divided into three 


main groups. First, those Frivolous, thoughtless, and vapid women, whom we shall use as 
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we use the third and fourth category of men. Second, women who are ardent, capable, 
and devoted, but whom do not belong to us because they have not yet achieved a 
passionless and austere revolutionary understanding; these must be used like the men 
of the fifth category. Finally, there are the women who are completely on our side —i.e., 
those who are wholly dedicated and who have accepted our program in its entirety. We 
should regard these women as the most valuable of our treasures; without their help, 


we would never succeed. 


The Attitude of the Society toward the People 


22. The Society has no aim other than the complete liberation and happiness of the 
masses — i.e., of the people who live by manual labor. Convinced that their emancipation 
and the achievement of this happiness can only come about as a result of an all- 
destroying popular revolt, the Society will use all its resources and energy toward 
increasing and intensifying the evils and miseries of the people until at last their 
patience is exhausted and they are driven to a general uprising. 

23. By a revolution, the Society does not mean an orderly revolt according to the classic 
western model — a revolt which always stops short of attacking the rights of property 
and the traditional social systems of so-called civilization and morality. Until now, such a 
revolution has always limited itself to the overthrow of one political Form in order to 
replace it by another, thereby attempting to bring about a so-called revolutionary state. 
The only Form of revolution beneficial to the people is one which destroys the entire 
State to the roots and exterminated all the state traditions, institutions, and classes in 


Russia. 
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24. With this end in view, the Society therefore refuses to impose any new organization 
From above. Any Future organization will doubtless work its way through the movement 
and life of the people; but this is a matter For Future generations to decide. Our task is 
terrible, total, universal, and merciless destruction. 

25. Therefore, in drawing closer to the people, we must above all make common cause 
with those elements of the masses which, since the Foundation of the state of Muscovy, 
have never ceased to protest, not only in words but in deeds, against everything directly 
or indirectly connected with the state: against the nobility, the bureaucracy, the clergy, 
the traders, and the parasitic kulaks. We must unite with the adventurous tribes of 
brigands, who are the only genuine revolutionaries in Russia. 

26. To weld the people into one single unconquerable and all-destructive force — this is 


our aim, our conspiracy, and our task. 


We know from how Emma Goldman writes about Berkman’s attitude to “the Cause” in 
the early chapters of her memoir that she was not entirely onside with such attitudes as 
this because Berkman came across to her in this respect as harsh and joyless, particularly 
in his constant complaining about any perceived luxury fellow anarchists spent their 
money on. Berkman seems to have been a young revolutionary who thought there was 
no room for the slight extravagance or enjoyment in life. Goldman was not of the same 
mind and instinctively wanted life to be about enjoyment, beauty and the occasional 
treat. We can see right From her first meeting with Berkman, in Fact, that her “beautiful 
ideal” was what motivated her interest in anarchism, a perhaps utopian wish that all 
could find joy and beauty in life, each as they wished. In Fact, as she expressed to the 
gentleman in the immortalised dancing incident, a “cause” that didn’t involve such joy 


and beauty was not anything she was interested in. One should not make the mistake, 
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however, of concluding from this that Goldman was some naive wallflower or empty 
bohemian. She had an instinctive need, and an invective talent, for Feeling hard done by 
— both on her own part and on the part of those for whom she felt affection - and she 
consequently didn’t hold her tongue about it! She seems to have had this from her 
mother’s womb for she recounts multiple childhood occasions where she was punished 
For knowing exactly what she wanted regardless of consequences and saying so to her 


inevitable detriment. It would be a talent she never lost. 


In 1892 Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman were the two main Figures in a plot to 
assassinate Henry Clay Frick, a violently anti-union businessman who had decided to stop 
negotiation with Factory workers on a collective basis, fire them all and only rehire them 
on individual terms. He fenced off the factories and hired private detectives to physically 
reinforce his policy decisions. His actions caused headlines and this brought him to the 
attention of Goldman and Berkman who, for a couple of years now, had been looking For 
a way to involve themselves in their “Cause”. They seem to have both instinctively 
realised this was it and came very easily to the conclusion that Frick must die [for 
propaganda reasons]. So it was that, in July 1892, Berkman tricked his way into Frick’s 
office and shot him three times before being clubbed to the floor with a hammer and 
then further managed to stab Frick before being pummelled into unconsciousness. 


Berkman would receive a 22 year prison sentence as a result, serving 14 years. 


The effect on Goldman was also noticeable, however. In her memoir she occasionally 
Feels shame that she had not been there to suffer the same fate as Berkman and 
belittles her own hardships besides those of the man now imprisoned. She acts, 


sometimes violently, in defence of Berkman when some others, like her initial “teacher” 
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in anarchism — Johann Most —- decried his actions and their uselessness. [In this respect, 
Goldman purchased a horsewhip and struck Most with it repeatedly at a public meeting 
at which he was speaking.] But, more than this, it seems to me that Goldman, who now 
had to make her own choices without her companion Berkman to confer with, felt the 
need to put herself in harm’s way, realising that “the Cause” — like an “ideal” - was not a 
matter of holding private beliefs about which one did nothing. In Fact, not least in the 
light of Nechayev’s Catechism, it could never mean any less than total commitment and 
action, albeit that Goldman would always be a person who fought within herself over the 


place of personal desires in regard to the requirements of the Cause. 


Thus, it is that just one year after Berkman’s imprisonment we find Goldman giving the 
Following speech in Union Square, New York, at a gathering of starving and unemployed 


workers: 


“Men and women... do you not realize that the State is the worst enemy you have? It is a 
machine that crushes you in order to sustain the ruling class, your masters. Like naive 
children you put your trust in your political leaders. You make it possible for them to creep 
into your confidence, only to have them betray you to the first bidder. But even where there 
is no direct betrayal, the labor politicians make common cause with your enemies to keep 
you in leash, to prevent your direct action. The State is the pillar of capitalism, and it is 
ridiculous to expect any redress from it. Do you not see the stupidity of asking relief from 
Albany with immense wealth within a stone’s throw from here? Fifth Avenue is laid in gold, 
every mansion is a citadel of money and power. Yet there you stand, a giant, starved and 
fettered, shorn of his strength. Cardinal Manning long ago proclaimed that ‘necessity knows 


no law’ and that ‘the starving man has a right to a share of his neighbor's bread.’ Cardinal 
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Manning was an ecclesiastic steeped in the traditions of the Church, which has always been 
on the side of the rich against the poor. But he had some humanity, and he knew that 
hunger is a compelling force. You, too, will have to learn that you have a right to share your 
neighbor's bread. Your neighbors — they have not only stolen your bread, but they are 
sapping your blood. They will go on robbing you, your children, and your children’s children, 
unless you wake up, unless you become daring enough to demand your rights. Well, then, 
demonstrate before the palaces of the rich; demand work. If they do not give you work, 


demand bread. If they deny you both, take bread. It is your sacred right." 


Notable in Goldman's descriptions of this event is the feeling she had that she had to do 
something to support and encourage the workers of the East Side among whom she had 
been living and who, in some respects, were the natural members of the anarchist ranks. 
She also did this in the Face of her new lover, Edward Brady, an Austrian come to New 
York who supported the Cause but who had very different ideas about commitment to it 
than Goldman did [and so who did not share her “ideal”]. In particular, he seemed to 
regard men as the head of women and women, much as Goldman’s father had, as simple 
babymakers who should settle down, having been allocated a husband, to become wives 
and mothers. Thus, before this speech, we find Brady telling Goldman that “he will not 
permit” her to get involved in any action [Goldman had, previous to this, been quite sick 
with tuberculosis] and Goldman being possessed of, not for the first or last time in her 
life, a strong and undeniable call to the Cause and the need to deal with the personal 
consequences of that call. There was never any doubt that Goldman was going to do 
what she Felt in her bones she had to do and, consequently, she set herself on a path of 
personal frustrations with those who wanted to restrain her From giving her all as she 


Felt she had to. Although Goldman would have many great loves in her life, and although 
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these would always cause her great anguish as a result, these loves never ultimately 
were as important to her as her personal attachment to the Cause, something that 
greatly disappointed Goldman since all she really wanted, but really never got, was a 
passionate love with a man who shared her values. Her bond with Berkman, one born out 
of their jointly planned attack on Frick but which was not a sexual bond after his release 


From prison, was the closest she would ever come. 


Goldman was arrested a few days after the speech in Union Square and was about to 
face her own imprisonment of ten months for incitement to riot. OF course, she chided 
herself For being concerned about it when her companion Berkman was still potentially 
Facing two decades inside. If he had been prepared to sacrifice everything then she must 
be too. Her memoir contains several references to her doubting the strength of her own 
“revolutionary Faith” [Goldman's text, although she was a stout atheist, contains many 
religious references. She calls Berkman “consecrated” and a “martyr”, for example] and 
doubting the point or efficacy of actions undertaken, not least the attentat for which 
Berkman was now suffering. Goldman, in her retelling of her story, always, in such times, 
sets a “beautiful”, “high” or “great” ideal before her and the description does not seem 
completely shorn of religious zeal — albeit that Goldman would have disdained such an 
idea. Yet this is how it comes across and Nietzsche's charge that the various socialisms 
and anarchisms of the day were all so much secularised Christianity does not now seem 
so far-fetched when one considers the actual language Goldman uses to describe what 


she is doing and why in her own words; “No sacrifice is lost For a great ideal.” 


Indeed, we may say that Goldman seems to regard her path as both sacred and 


committed, something that no one, whether close friend or beloved lover, should expect 
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her to deviate From. It was a course that, once chosen, no one could reasonably expect 
her to give up and is demonstrative of the Fact that anarchism, for Goldman, was not just 
some private interest one took part in whilst living “normal life”. It was a call which 
demanded everything and was ultimately more important than even deeply desired 
relationships [the most obvious analogue of which is exactly the religious call]. Goldman 
openly acknowledges this conflict in her text, saying, “To the end of my days | should be 
torn between the yearning For a personal life and the need of giving all to my ideal.” But, 
unfortunately for Ed Brady as for others who, from time to time, wished to normalise 
Goldman to the life of wife and mother, Goldman's view was that “anarchism... embraces 
every phase of life and effort and... undermines the old, outlived values.” The ideal must 
ultimately eclipse that which had come before and so disappoint everyone stuck in the 


past who could not step Forward to face an anarchist Future as Goldman could. 


“OF what use are ideals that you cannot live up to?” is then a question constantly present 
in Goldman’s memoir. In other words, you must expect suffering, and be prepared to 
suffer, For the values of anarchism, For these values, and the commitment they demand, 
are not compatible with either “normal life” or with inaction on their behalf. [“Nothing 
worth anything in life is achieved without pain.”] Goldman was certainly not blind to the 
Fact that this zeal for the Cause made her stand out in a world of inauthentic people who 
could read radical literature all day yet never have a single word of it genuinely 
penetrate their sleeping minds so that they woke up to a new reality [a complaint of 
hers]. So, as Goldman says of herself in relation to Ed Brady: “What | prized most was 
freedom, freedom to do my work, to give myself spontaneously and not out of duty or 


by command. | could not submit to such demands; rather would | choose the path of a 
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homeless wanderer; yes, even go without love.” And ultimately in Brady's case, as with 


that of every other lover, she did. 


Emma Goldman was neither the first feminist nor the first anarchist. Along with her 
comrade-in-anarchy, Voltairine de Cleyre, she was, however, the pioneer of bringing 
these two together and insisting that they implicate and entail each other. Goldman, 
probably even more than de Cleyre, who ploughed her own valuable and individual 
Furrow, was one who pushed the consequences of anarchism back into the constitution 
and practice of every single human relationship — including that between husband and 
wife and that between parent and child. In this respect, she had novel and, to many, even 
among anarchists, disturbing ideas about the place of women in society and how 
children should be raised and schooled. Who else but Emma Goldman can we imagine 
standing in Peter Kropotkin’s own house in England and carrying on a heated debate 
with the master of the house about the necessity of “the sex question” [as women’s 
rights were called in those days] to the anarchist Cause? As Goldman tells the story, 
Kropotkin backs down when Emma sarcastically points out that Kropotkin is an old man 
who is past sexual enjoyment and so can no longer be expected to regard it as a concern. 
Yet we should note that Goldman's views on the emancipation of women and the 
collective raising of children [so not merely by their biological parents] are only taking 
Further than perhaps Kropotkin could himself see his own notions of mutual aid and 
human cooperation as the effective means of a new political relationship between 
people. Goldman was thinking out the consequences of Kropotkin’s own ideas more Fully 
than even he was and Goldman was not afraid to push the revered academic of the 


movement Further than he wanted to go in order to see it. 
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This leads us to ask a question of Goldman that so many commentators on her anarchism 
seem bound to ask even though, in reality, it really doesn’t matter much: what kind of 
anarchist was she? Many commentators here, usually people who imagine they have skin 
in the game, want to polemically assign Goldman a label in order to classify her and ‘put 
her in her place’ in so many words. [Murray Bookchin’s constant and indecent haste to 
assign her to an “individualist” anarchism is here only the most obvious, and most 
obviously rushed, example.] But that doesn’t do Emma Goldman justice for | believe she 
was novel in her approach — unique even, as we might expect a student of Max Stirner to 
be - and so calling her an “anarchist communist” [as Kropotkin and Malatesta] or an 
“individualist” [by which she would have understood the likes of Benjamin Tucker who 


she certainly regarded as having different priorities to her] doesn’t really work. 


My own readers will probably say, of course, that | myself almost certainly want to 
include her in the pantheon of “egoist” anarchists and this is both perceptive and true 
since a person who mentions Stirner and Nietzsche in the course of her work and who 
talks about “my ideal” rather than “the ideal” would seem open to an egoist 
interpretation which | would find it almost impossible to deny as at least part of her 
make up. Yet, as we know, Goldman also claims allegiance to the teachings of Kropotkin 
in regard to communistic organisation [not that egoism, at least Stirnerite egoism, would 
be against this for that was against “sacred communism” not communism as a form of 
human organisation] and so she is not woodenly simplistic or ridiculously partisan about 
being a representative of an identifiable “wing” of anarchism. Emma Goldman, a woman 
who called herself an egoist in her First published newspaper interview with Nellie Bly in 
1893, in my view has a personal vision in regard to what is important in anarchism and, in 


that, | believe we see what is most anarchist about anarchism at all: that you do your 
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own thinking For yourself and come to your own conclusions about it and then form your 
own friendships which leads to your own action. Goldman is clear in Living My Life that 
her anarchism is never dogma and that is how she lived it as well - so we should probably 


be slow to label her in any respect at the end of the day. 


But this is not to say, of course, that there were not things which make Goldman's own 
profession of anarchism distinct and, contrary to much disparaging thought on her own 
intellectual prowess in this regard, substantial. It is true to say that Goldman was not a 
detached theorist of anarchism in the way, for example, that her Friend and colleague 
Kropotkin was. Goldman was an agitator, an activist, a person who got out amongst it 
who had something to say, a woman who would take police punches to the Face which 
knocked her to the ground and knocked out her teeth [which actually happened], in 
order to have her say. She was one who wanted to rouse people from their incarcerated 
slumbers rather than one who wanted merely to teach theories about utopian social 
arrangements. Her concern was emotional and responsive to human suffering rather 


than detachedly theoretical. 


It was, thus, also practical in its purpose and intent, a way that she thought people could 
avoid the social, moral, political and economic binds they found themselves in if only 
they would begin thinking for themselves. Goldman’s was an “eyes open” kind of 
anarchism and the purpose of her activity was to open eyes so that new kinds of human 
relationship could then be seen for the first time as matters of human possibility. Her 
enemies in this respect were then things most people never seemed to doubt — the 
legitimate existence of political states and governments, property rights, church 


dogmas, hierarchical and patriarchal morals, the economics of capitalism - and her 
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actions were in order to make people doubt both the inevitability and the justification of 
all of them. Goldman, | would maintain, was as theoretically radical as any anarchist you 
could name [especially in terms of how she conceived human relationships] and for this 
reason: she took seriously the anarchist idea that you should think and act For yourself in 
order to come up with your own construction of what anarchy is about in lived practice. 
Perhaps most characteristic of Goldman in this respect is that SHE REFUSED TO CHOOSE 
BETWEEN A PURELY INDIVIDUALIST ANARCHISM AND A PURELY COMMUNIST ONE. SHE 
INSISTED ON BOTH AS NECESSARY FOR ANARCHISM. Another way of saying this is to 
point out that Goldman refused to narrow anarchism down to either politics or 
economics or social organisation. Her anarchism was an anarchism of everything From 


personal desires to world politics - and everything in between. 


We can see this from her first decade as an anarchist, the 1890s. In this decade she took 
part in an assassination plot with Berkman in the matter of an industrial dispute that 
was, from the outside, not really anything to do with her, was herself imprisoned a year 
later For inciting the crowd at a New York rally for starving workers during an economic 
crisis, travelled to Europe twice, in 1895 and 1899, during which time she lectured 
abroad, met with other anarchists [such as Kropotkin, Malatesta and Louise Michel] and 
educated her own mind with the books of Nietzsche, the lectures of Freud and the plays 
of Ibsen, and engaged in nursing practices which, amongst other things, regularly 
brought her into contact with prostitution and the poor. Throughout this time, at least in 
her own memoir, Goldman maintains an active sex life with multiple interested parties 
and it seems, at least in her telling of her own story, as if this is as important to that 
story as some workers’ strike she was mobilising money and support for or the matter of 


Berkman’s imprisonment and actions to have his sentence commuted or otherwise 
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reduced. Anarchism for Goldman in these years begins from the position that anarchism 
is not the matter of some external organisation of people which eschews state and 
government but is a matter of the personal values one holds which, at least in Goldman's 
case, seem to mandate her to certain actions and to responsibility and response. In this 
respect, it is interesting that Goldman talks in Living My Life about “the Cause” or her 
“ideal” [whether great, high or beautiful] For this is basically another way of talking 
about an ethic. Goldman's anarchism was not a set of rules to be Followed or a set of 
dogmas one could transgress but it was an ever-present ethic which made one 


responsible - both for their own life and the lives of others. 


And Goldman took that cause, ideal or ethic seriously. She Felt she had no choice and she 
seems to have always been measuring herself against others in this respect, whether the 
Haymarket anarchists who had given their lives For the Cause or Berkman who would pay 
a 14 year price For their assassination plot, something she stated she would never be 
able to forget and which bound her to him for life as a result. Where others gave so 
much and suffered so much for their beliefs Goldman seems to have imagined she could 
not be expected to give any less. Anarchism did not kill her in the way, For example, it 
killed Albert Parsons or August Spies or the other Haymarket anarchists who First 
inspired her to be of anarchist beliefs herself [although it certainly took a physical toll] 
but it did require, or so she felt, that she constantly put herself in harm’s way whatever 
the outcome [as she did before both American and Russian governments]. There are, in 
Fact, numerous occasions Goldman willingly put herself in harm’s way where her end 
could have been violent and final, occasions where lesser men, let alone women, would 
have Feared to tread. For years Goldman braved police, and sometimes mobs, who, to 


put it mildly, did not have her best interests at heart and if, on those occasions, she had 
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died, no one in authority would have cared. She often received notes from people 
wishing her dead or describing, in violent detail, the sexual violence and suffering they 
wanted to inflict upon her. [In this latter case she even remarks upon the ingenuity of 
the “perversions” to which such men were giving witness in so doing, things which she 
thought would interest the scientists of sex whom she read so Fervently.] Emma 
Goldman, with her “ideal” and “the Cause”, held herself to a standard, one that required 
taking responsibility and engaging in response, both to personal desires but also to 
social and political problems. The ethical demand was to her both obvious and 


necessarily engaging. She could not, as she often said, turn away as a result. 


We see this most clearly, as already suggested, in her first major interview by Nellie Bly 
that brought her to public attention on the occasion of her imprisonment For incitement 
to riot in September 1893. Asked why she was an anarchist, what her object was and 


what she hoped to gain, she is quoted as replying: 


“We are all egoists... There are some that, if asked why they are Anarchists, will say, ‘for 
the good of the people.’ It is not true, and! do not say it. !am an Anarchist because | am an 
egoist. It pains me to see others suffer. | cannot bear it. | never hurt a man in my life, and | 
don't think | could. So, because what others suffer makes me suffer, | am an Anarchist and 
give my life to the cause, for only through it can be ended all suffering and want and 


unhappiness.” 


| take this, From my own regular research on Goldman's life over several years, to be a 
thoroughly authentic answer that was as true about her as anything she ever said 


[something also verified in her around 10-12 year association with nursing in order to 
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support herself]. Goldman's actual one true love was not Berkman or Ed Brady or the 
later Ben Reitman with whom she would engage in a ten year affair that was the 
pinnacle of her sexual life, but “the Cause” or her “ideal” [described in a letter published 
in 1894 by Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World after her release from imprisonment as “to 
open the eyes of the oppressed and show them a way to a better condition”]. Goldman 
was a professed believer in “Free love” but, in this respect, we may say that her Free love 
extended to personal affairs which spoke to deep desires in her heart and her body, 
sexually conceived, but which always, in some way, interfered with her one true love that 
was “the Cause” — and which were always doomed to lose out to it. Goldman's was, in 
this respect, an egoistic anarchism of enlightened self-interest, but an enlightened self- 
interest she also wanted passionately to ignite in others. Hers was not an abstract 
political desire to set the world on a course to better organisation of its resources but a 
response to feeling, to suffering, to desire. Since such things are universal and 
ineradicable, Goldman came to the logical conclusion: she must dedicate her life to 
improving human relationships and so the consequences of human relationships. Yet not 
in a static or theoretical or political way, but in a personal and voluntary and direct way. 
Goldman's method was to lead the horse to water but then let it decide if it wanted to 
drink or not. She was always of a mind that the final and important step was one you had 
to take yourself and that, in so doing, you liberated yourself to new possibilities in the 


only way you really possibly could. 


Thus, certainly one thing that particularly strikes me about Emma Goldman when | take a 
look at all of the literary material about her life | can lay my hands on [primarily first hand 
material authored by Goldman herself], is how the personal and the political - or the 


individual and the social - are so tightly wound and implicated one with another in what 
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comes to be a context of self-organising relationships. This is something we 
consequently must certainly consider in order to Flesh out our picture of Emma Goldman 
and make her more real. Unreflectively, it is perhaps the case that we think of Goldman - 
“Red Emma” in the popular parlance of her time in New York [1889-1919] - as a socially- 
concerned Fire brand who was primarily interested in the organisation of society and the 
domination one tiny [but powerful] part of it exhibited over the rest. In Fact, it seems 
that she was indeed this and, in terms of her whole life, in more contexts than merely an 
American one. But there is more to it than this as well when one starts to ask what the 
Emma Goldman who also lectured about women’s rights, homosexuality, modern 
culture, Nietzsche, the contents of various books or plays, morality or even the 
education of children was doing as well. One starts to get the impression, in Fact, that, in 
the thought and life of Emma Goldman and to put it in crude terms, the “egoism” of an 
individualist anarchism and the “communism” of a social anarchism are being married 


together to produce a happy, and ultimately very necessary, union of them both. 


This, at least, is the impression | get, and so the interpretation | shall pursue, in what 
Follows. To this end, | begin with a story Goldman tells in her memoir, Living My Life, 
about her time when she had been in New York for a short while after she had been 
introduced to Sasha [Alexander] Berkman and Johann Most, among others, those 
involved in the anarchist politics of New York amongst its various immigrant populations 
at the end of the 1880s. [Goldman herself had experience of Russian, Jewish and German 
communities in her childhood and seems to have mixed in various linguistic cultures 
freely throughout her entire life.] On one occasion, for example, she recalls she had 
been asked to help encourage some young women to join a strike, being one herself. 


This was when Goldman was also herself was First becoming used to public speaking [still 
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only in her very early 20s] and, in trying to persuade the women, she says that “the 
justice of the strike helped me to dramatize my talks and to carry conviction”. Within a 


Few weeks Goldman had persuaded dozens of women to join the strike. 


It was subsequently occasions like this which inspired Goldman's own confidence in her 
own abilities and in “the Cause” itself but which also drove her to her own existential 
self-Formation in regard to what she was doing and why. Now she takes up the story in 


her own words in Living My Life: 


“| became alive once more. At the dances | was one of the most untiring and gayest. One 
evening a cousin of Sasha, a young boy, took me aside. With a grave face, as if he were 
about to announce the death of a dear comrade, he whispered to me that it did not 
behoove an agitator to dance. Certainly not with such reckless abandon, anyway. It was 
undignified for one who was on the way to become a force in the anarchist movement. My 


frivolity would only hurt the Cause. 


| grew furious at the impudent interference of the boy. | told him to mind his own business, | 
was tired of having the Cause constantly thrown into my face. | did not believe that a Cause 
which stood for a beautiful ideal, for anarchism, for release and freedom from conventions 
and prejudice, should demand the denial of life and joy. | insisted that our Cause could not 
expect me to became a nun and that the movement should not be turned into a cloister. If it 
meant that, | did not want it. ‘1 want freedom, the right to self-expression, everybody's right 
to beautiful, radiant things.’ Anarchism meant that to me, and I would live it in spite of the 
whole world — prisons, persecution, everything. Yes, even in spite of the condemnation of 


my own closest comrades | would live my beautiful ideal.” 
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Those in any way Familiar with the story of Emma Goldman will of course immediately 
recognise this story as the source of the quote “IF | can’t dance, its not my revolution” - 
with which Goldman is regularly credited although, as one can see here, she almost 
certainly never said those words herself. But she clearly did mean something like them 
and that “quote”, and the story Goldman herself tells that inspires it, both amount to an 
intense personal desire to be allowed to express herself as she will and - more than this - 
that her “beautiful ideal”, as she calls the idea of anarchism, is something which explicitly 
mandates such a thing in her thinking. This is a very important point for we see it 
repeated throughout Goldman's written output throughout her anarchist career. We 
also see it, For example, in her account of her earliest lecture tour, organised somewhat 
against her will by the anarchist organiser, Johann Most [a man who was also at one time 
infatuated with the young woman more than 20 years his junior], which was a 3 legged 
tour of Rochester, New York, Buffalo, New York, and Cleveland, Ohio. Goldman had on 
this very early occasion been invited to read out Most’s notes, not being confident in her 
own speaking abilities as one with no experience of such things at such a young age and 
a concern that she might wither with the Focus of the spotlight upon her. It is also true to 
say that she had come to idolize Most as one saying all the things Goldman imagined to 
Feel in her heart and so she did not want to let him down. Yet the truth of it is that 
Goldman experienced these speaking engagements as an awakening and a realization 
that anarchism was about more than reading someone else’s script, no matter how much 


you agreed with it or revered the writer. As Goldman herself states: 


“| realized | was committing a crime against myself and the workers by serving as a parrot 
repeating Most’s views. | understood why | had failed to reach my audience. | had taken 


refuge in cheap jokes and bitter thrusts against the toilers to cover up my own inner lack of 
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conviction. My first public experience did not bring the result Most had hoped for, but it 
taught me a valuable lesson. It cured me somewhat of my childlike faith in the infallibility 


of my teacher and impressed on me the need of independent thinking.” 


It is the egoistic ‘independent thinking’ that is most important there for it indicates in 
Goldman an early recognition that anarchism is something you do, whatever it is you end 
up doing and whoever that is with, from yourself. In Fact, its authenticity lies exactly in 
this Fact about it: it is honest in entirely this sense and absolutely not a script or a plan or 
an ideology in the sense of some idealist notion which fits over and orders society 
because you have picked it out as ‘the best general idea’. Anarchism, thought Goldman, 
is a matter of thinking for yourself, living your own life and expressing yourself as you 
see Fit in your relations with others. In that context, the inauthenticity of some “one size 
Fits all” script, no matter how theoretically “on point” and no matter who wrote it, can 


only be a betrayal of anarchism, because of yourself, in itself. 


Most and those anarchists Goldman first Fell in with in New York which led to early 
speeches and strike-supporting activities by Goldman were social anarchists but 
Goldman [and Berkman for that matter] were not partisan about this. When they Fell out 
with Most after a couple of years, for example, they went over to join the “autonomists” 
instead and seemingly without any issues in regard to the different emphases of their 
anarchism. Both “social” and “autonomist” interests consequently seem to have been 
regarded by Goldman as equally necessary in her conception of anarchism, in Fact, 
something which resulted in a consequent focus on creating a communal environment 
suitable for the Flourishing of the human individual - which is what Emma Goldman 


regarded anarchism as both meaning and implying. But was this but one phase of 
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Goldman's anarchist activism or something more all-encompassing? Her career, after all, 
spanned 50 years from inexperienced young woman, aged 20, arriving in New York for 
the First time to escape her father and the inadequate life she had in Rochester where 
she had emigrated with her sister a Few years earlier, to the experienced and battle 
scarred campaigner who finally breathed her last, aged 70, in Toronto, Canada, in 1940. A 
probably definitive answer may be found in one of the last things she ever wrote, in 
1940 with the world at war for a second time in 25 years, which was titled “The 
Individual, Society and the State”. It is perhaps the clearest and most concise example of 
the thesis of creating social conditions that might best serve the Flourishing of every 
human individual that she ever wrote [her own, quite remarkable, memoir, Living My Life, 
excepted which is a blow by blow account of exactly the same thesis For, of course, it is 
Goldman’s own soul and her own longing for freedom and expression which she is 
infusing the whole of reality with in her arguments]. In “The Individual, Society and the 
State” Emma Goldman takes her theme that has been with her For her entire adulthood 
and, once again, with her own death near, makes the case for just such an anarchism — of 
which her work labouring on behalf of women’s rights has been a major part. Thus, it is 


incumbent upon me to give an account of this essay. 


She begins, of course, in the context of 1940, by pointing out that “capitalist 
industrialism” has Failed and “parliamentarianism and democracy” are on the decline. 
People have been seduced by “Fascism and other forms of ‘strong’ government”. She 
sees the problems as much more than to defeat a dictator here and a dictator there, 
however. “Unemployment, war, disarmament, international relations” are part of the 
crisis she diagnoses. What the crisis has done, however, is bring to the table the question 


of how a people shall be governed. [Here Goldman sees monarchy and either bourgeois 
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or proletarian dictatorships as all types of Fascism.] The choice before us Goldman sees 
as either solving the problems of “democracy” by more democracy of the political kind 


that she portrays as ailing or by use of “the sword of dictatorship” instead. 


Goldman has a simple answer to this: “My answer is neither the one nor the other. | am 
against dictatorship and Fascism as | am opposed to parliamentary regimes and so-called 
political democracy.” But now she warms to the theme that we see throughout her 
writing and lectures earlier [which | shall also interact with shortly], the spark of 
individual integrity which an anarchist society would nurture and fan into the Flame of 
personal development and simple human expression, and runs with it boldly. She asks, 


and answers, two particular questions: 


“What is civilization in the true sense? All progress has been essentially an enlargement of 
the liberties of the individual with a corresponding decrease of the authority wielded over 
him by external forces... What role did authority or government play in human endeavor for 
betterment, in invention and discovery? None whatever, or at least none that was helpful. It 
has always been the individual that has accomplished every miracle in that sphere, usually 


in spite of the prohibition, persecution and interference by authority, human and divine.” 


In this conception, government, or other overarching authority, plays no part. 
“Civilization”, For Goldman, is the advance of the individual by the means of reducing the 
authority of others over them. It is here the individual, left free to live their own lives 
and follow their own ideas, who is the motive force in society, the one who, in its 
relations, builds out anarchism as a social phenomenon. Goldman is not afraid to fully 


embrace this theme: 
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“The individual is the true reality in life. A cosmos in himself, he does not exist for the State, 
nor for that abstraction called “society,” or the “nation,” which is only a collection of 
individuals. Man, the individual, has always been and, necessarily, is the sole source and 
motive power of evolution and progress. Civilization has been a continuous struggle of the 
individual or of groups of individuals against the State and even against ‘society,’ that is, 
against the majority subdued and hypnotized by the State and State worship. Man's 
greatest battles have been waged against man-made obstacles and artificial handicaps 
imposed upon him to paralyze his growth and development. Human thought has always 
been falsified by tradition and custom, and perverted false education in the interests of 
those who held power and enjoyed privileges. In other words, by the State and the ruling 


classes. This constant incessant conflict has been the history of mankind.” 


Here Goldman is definitely taking up the cause of “the individual” and its enemies 
appear to be “the State” and “tradition and custom”, each of which bind and constrain 
the individual unnecessarily and to their own benefit but not its. Goldman’s pressing of 


the individualist cause turns almost into eulogy: 


“The very essence of individuality is expression; the sense of dignity and independence is the 
soil wherein it thrives... The individual is not merely the result of heredity and environment, 
of cause and effect. He is that and a great deal more, a great deal else. The living man 
cannot be defined; he is the fountain-head of all life and all values; he is not a part of this or 
of that; he is a whole, an individual whole, a growing, changing, yet always constant 


whole.” 
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In case you are getting Ayn Rand vibes at this point, fearing this has all become too one- 
eyed and individualist, Goldman is sure to point out that the “individualism” she is 
speaking about is not a “rugged individualism” which is merely a cover for “the 
exploitation of the masses” as it was in Rand's case. So, this being the case, it is nothing 
to do with “a degrading race for externals, for possession, for social prestige and 


mn 


supremacy [whose] highest wisdom is ‘the devil take the hindmost.” Here, perhaps 
linking this sterile creed with the American search for a master race that some engaged 
in and which | referred to in chapter Five, Goldman refers to America as “perhaps the 
best representative of this kind of individualism, in whose name political tyranny and 
social oppression are defended and held up as virtues; while every aspiration and 
attempt of man to gain freedom and social opportunity to live is denounced as 
‘unAmerican’ and evil in the name of that same individualism.” What's remarkable about 
this, as a piece of cultural criticism, is that Goldman could say this as Hitler’s troops 
marched across Europe and its planes tried to get the UK out of the war early - and the 
USA lay watching From the sidelines. Yet she imagines America, which had kicked her out 
over 20 years previously, as that state perhaps most possessed of the selfishly 


individualistic creed, one she obviously sees as in opposition to her own which looks For 


“Freedom and social opportunity”. 


In Fact, as already stated, it is the State whole and entire that is in Goldman's sights here 
rather than choosing From equally unpalatable sides in a war. That is to say, it is the State 
as the oppressor and exploiter of the individual that is in her sights. In this regard, she 


can paint an image of a time before the states came: 
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“There was a time when the State was unknown. In his natural condition man existed 
without any State or organized government. People lived as families in small communities; 
They tilled the soil and practiced the arts and crafts. The individual, and later the family, 
was the unit of social life where each was free and the equal of his neighbor. Human society 
then was not a State but an association; a voluntary association for mutual protection and 
benefit. The elders and more experienced members were the guides and advisers of the 


people. They helped to manage the affairs of life, not to rule and dominate the individual.” 


The State, on the other hand, Goldman conjectures, grew “out of the desire of the 
stronger to take advantage of the weaker”. It was, thus, a matter of mentality. It 
invented legality and “right and wrong” to give itself an imaginary role in their 
adjudication, one it could coerce the people to support by picking that government 
which would best accord with the popular sense of these things. It then “inoculated and 
indoctrinated” the mass of people to such ways and set itself on a sure Foundation stone 
called ‘normality’ with agents of this authoritarian normality in the home, the Church and 
the State, agents patriarchal, ecclesiastical and civil. The task, in all cases, was to 
inculcate a belief in authority. In amongst all this activity, the one thing that could not be 
uttered was that “the State is nothing but a name. It is an abstraction. Like other similar 
conceptions — nation, race, humanity — it has no organic reality. To call the State an 


organism shows a diseased tendency to make a Fetish of words.” 


So Goldman, as was also shown previously in this book, recognises that “the State” has 
no genuine reality; it is entirely artificial and made up. It exists only because people want 
it to exist - and, if they didn’t, then it wouldn’t. “Man, the individual, is the only reality”, 


says Goldman, continuing: “It is the individual who lives, breathes and suffers. His 
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development, his advance, has been a continuous struggle against the Fetishes of his 


mn 


own creation and particularly so against the ‘State.’”” Arguing that “it is the individual 
who is the parent of the liberating thought as well as of the deed,” Goldman here lays 


her charges against all states and government: 


“The State, every government whatever its form, character or color — be it absolute or 
constitutional, monarchy or republic, Fascist, Nazi or Bolshevik — is by its very nature 
conservative, static, intolerant of change and opposed to it. Whatever changes it undergoes 
are always the result of pressure exerted upon it, pressure strong enough to compel the 
ruling powers to submit peaceably or otherwise, generally “otherwise” — that is, by 
revolution. Moreover, the inherent conservatism of government, of authority of any kind, 
unavoidably becomes reactionary. For two reasons: first, because it is in the nature of 
government not only to retain the power it has, but also to strengthen, widen and 
perpetuate it, nationally as well as internationally. The stronger authority grows, the 
greater the State and its power, the less it can tolerate a similar authority or political power 
alongside of itself. The psychology of government demands that its influence and prestige 
constantly grow, at home and abroad, and it exploits every opportunity to increase it. This 
tendency is motivated by the financial and commercial interests back of the government, 


represented and served by it.” 


This is a startling and compact analysis, not unlike that given earlier here guided by 


a 


Sartwell, one Goldman bolsters with reference to government's “fear of individuality” as 
a result, an observation which tends to suggest Goldman has a sneaking suspicion that 
all government is secretly Fascist - in as much as it requires uniform belief and obedience 


with “the luxury” of individual disagreement or dissent not encouraged nor even 
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permitted. The result, in the light of Goldman's belief that society as a whole should be 


the perfect garden in which the flower of individual human lives can grow, is that: 


“the State therefore suppresses, persecutes, punishes and even deprives the individual of 
life. It is aided in this by every institution that stands for the preservation of the existing 
order. It resorts to every form of violence and force, and its efforts are supported by the 
‘moral indignation’ of the majority against the heretic, the social dissenter and the political 
rebel — the majority for centuries drilled in State worship, trained in discipline and 
obedience and subdued by the awe of authority in the home, the school, the church and the 


press.” 


The State and its controlling quorum of devotees - government - Goldman here sees as 
an antagonistic apparatus of control over the mass of human individuals it claims 


jurisdiction over. “Uniformity” is key and: 


“Its most concentrated dullness is ‘public opinion.’ Few have the courage to stand out 
against it. He who refuses to submit is at once labeled ‘queer,’ ‘different,’ and decried as a 
disturbing element in the comfortable stagnancy of modern life. Perhaps even more than 
constituted authority, it is social uniformity and sameness that harass the individual most. 


His very ‘uniqueness,’ ‘separateness’ and ‘differentiation’ make him an alien, not only in his 


native place, but even in his own home.” 


We see in this last quotation, once again, the paring of state control with the customs 
and traditions which bind at a more intimate and personal level in the way every action, 


even every thought, becomes something self-policed as one is seen to have learned 
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one’s social catechism, even perhaps against one’s will by osmosis, as “society” has 
played it’s part in delimiting the acceptable and the unacceptable ways to behave. 
Goldman herself had seemingly always instinctively taken against this - at least her 
memoir suggests such a thought - and her beliefs in things like unconstrained Free love 
based only on the mutual consent of those taking part [and certainly not on any social 
notions about with whom or when it was seemly to have sex] certainly set her on course 
for being seen as a person of loose morals and disruptive influence in such customary 
terms. [The Further suggestion, seemingly backed up by some letters that were found, 
that Goldman herself engaged in same sex encounters with at least one woman would 


only heighten such fears in the “Puritans” she often denounced in this respect. ] 


Here Goldman exhibits the Cynic streak | think a necessary part of all anarchisms. Not 
only is she against the authority of the state, she is also against public judgment of 
harmless and freely chosen individual pleasures. As Goldman will repeat again and again 
throughout her life’s work, “personality and individuality” trump, and should always 
trump, any such social control [consequently and simultaneously, of course, suggesting 
that a suitable social environment is all of a piece with “personality and individuality” 
rather than against it]. Indeed, in a piece of pure rhetorical Flourish, Goldman can say 
that “personality and individuality” bore their “way through all the caverns of dogma, 
through the thick walls of tradition and custom, defying all taboos, setting authority at 
naught, facing contumely and the scaffold — ultimately to be blessed as prophet and 
martyr by succeeding generations.” Better to die as one’s authentic self than to live as a 


slave! [“That’s the spirit!” we hear Roy Batty whisper. ] 
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It is this authentic self that Emma Goldman perhaps stands for most of all and which 
comes from inside of her as a living force, First and foremost. It is because of her own 
burning Fire of individuality within [intellectual, moral, political and sexual] that she 
would extend the Freedom to be who you are to everyone else as well in a harmony and 
equity of individuality. It is for this reason that she is most welcoming of Peter 
Kropotkin’s philosophy of cooperation and mutual aid as the best social location for 
individuality to Flourish in. As she writes in “The Individual, Society and the State” in 
regard to Kropotkin’s ideas, he “demonstrated that only mutual aid and voluntary co- 
operation — not the omnipotent, all-devastating State — can create the basis for a Free 
individual and associational life.” Not for Goldman, then, the “depersonalized human 
beings” of the State or of capitalism. Not the uniform human beings who are not allowed 
to dissent or go their own way of Fascism. Not the “cog in the machine” of industrialism. 
Not the “voting and tax-paying puppets” of electoral governmentalism. The State and 


the individual, in Fact, are in Goldman's philosophy entirely antagonistic and at odds: 


“The interests of the State and those of the individual differ fundamentally and are 
antagonistic. The State and the political and economic institutions it supports can exist only 
by fashioning the individual to their particular purpose; training him to respect ‘law and 
order,’ teaching him obedience, submission and unquestioning faith in the wisdom and 
justice of government; above all, loyal service and complete self-sacrifice when the State 
commands it, as in war. The State puts itself and its interests even above the claims of 
religion and of God. It punishes religious or conscientious scruples against individuality 
because there is no individuality without liberty, and liberty is the greatest menace to 


authority.” 
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Thus, “Man's true liberation, individual and collective, lies in his emancipation from 
authority and From the belief in it.” This is a non-negotiable and, with it, Goldman sets 
herself against both the State and all states. One can have obedience or one can have 
freedom: but one cannot have both! Being a person possessed of such independence and 
beautiful ideas of radiant things for everyone - which is not least to be found in the 
development and realisation of one’s own self - Goldman can only then conceive that 
“True civilization is to be measured by the individual, the unit of all social life; by his 
individuality and the extent to which it is Free to have its being to grow and expand 
unhindered by invasive and coercive authority.” As such: 


a 


“true liberty is not a mere scrap of paper called ‘constitution,’ ‘legal right’ or ‘law.’ It is not 
an abstraction derived from the non-reality known as ‘the State.’ It is not the negative thing 
of being free from something, because with such freedom you may starve to death. Real 
freedom, true liberty, is positive: it is freedom to something; it is the liberty to be, to do; in 


short, the liberty of actual and active opportunity.” 


Emma Goldman's anarchism, whether interested in the education of children in the New 
York Modern School she helped set up, the teaching of contraceptive techniques to 
women, the needs of poor workers or the freedom to love who, and when, you will, is, 
thus, all of a piece and is based, First and foremost, on the ideal of the emancipation of 
the individual to be as they will be in a context of cooperative social Freedom. Anarchism 
must then necessarily become a social phenomenon, and a social reality, for this is the 
only way in which such individual possibility can be fruitfully nourished to its ideal 
extent. Thus, we might say that Goldman’s political vision is as she lays out towards the 


end of “The Individual, Society and the State”, this is that: 
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“Socially speaking, the criterion of civilization and culture is the degree of liberty and 
economic opportunity which the individual enjoys; of social and international unity and co- 
operation unrestricted by man-made laws and other artificial obstacles; by the absence of 
privileged castes and by the reality of liberty and human dignity; in short, by the true 
emancipation of the individual. Political absolutism has been abolished because men have 
realized in the course of time that absolute power is evil and destructive. But the same 
thing is true of all power, whether it be the power of privilege, of money, of the priest, of 
the politician or of so-called democracy. In its effect on individuality it matters little what 
the particular character of coercion is — whether it be as black as Fascism, as yellow as 
Nazism or as pretentiously red as Bolshevism. It is power that corrupts and degrades both 
master and slave and it makes no difference whether the power is wielded by an autocrat, 
by parliament or soviets. More pernicious than the power of a dictator is that of a class; the 


most terrible — the tyranny of a majority.” 


Thus, what matters most of all is liberty [personal and social] - For it is what enables and 
Facilitates anything else. It was this Goldman wanted for women, liberty from the 
authority of men in the home or the workplace as much as from social customs which 
policed woman’s behaviour in her head, as but one example of Goldman's overarching 
desire. Such liberty, thinks Goldman, is not in the gift of others, however, but is a 


“natural right”. As such: 


“Thlis] sort of liberty is not a gift: it is the natural right of man, of every human being. It 
cannot be given: it cannot be conferred by any law or government. The need of it, the 
longing for it, is inherent in the individual. Disobedience to every form of coercion is the 


instinctive expression of it. Rebellion and revolution are the more or less conscious attempt 
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to achieve it. Those manifestations, individual and social, are fundamentally expressions of 
the values of man. That those values may be nurtured, the community must realize that its 


greatest and most lasting asset is the unit — the individual.” 


And so | suggest that, for Emma Goldman in terms of the political organisation of human 
beings, the “beautiful ideal” is “the philosophy of a new social order based on the 
released energies of the individual and the free association of liberated individuals” — 
social relationships maintained on new and different terms that integrate “egoist” and 
“communist” concerns. Emma Goldman sees this as what “anarchism” is in that it “alone 
steadfastly proclaims that society exists for man, not man for society. The sole 
legitimate purpose of society is to serve the needs and advance the aspiration of the 
individual. Only by doing so can it justify its existence and be an aid to progress and 
culture.” Goldman sees the human task as then a quest for liberty, social because 
necessarily the basis of the individual sort. Yet it may turn out that this simply becomes a 
reason to live your life, however, for, in the end, “Man’s quest for freedom from every 
shackle is eternal. It must and will go on.” For Goldman, however, this never-ending 
aspect is never a reason not to carry on or to further one’s cause. Indeed, it is actually 
the reason to do so, the reason to reformulate human relationships based on just such 
new, anarchist values. This “Cause” is what animated her life and producing the social 
conditions necessary for individual emancipation in the lives of others her life’s 


motivation. 


In general terms, then, as we have seen, Goldman impugned systems [such as states or 
government or capitalism or property or the Church] not individuals. Yet these were, in 


her mind, not merely political or economic systems but moral and intellectual systems as 
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well. In this respect, Goldman took anarchism right back to the most basic and 
immediate things one has upon being born, one’s immediate relations, one’s childhood, 
etc. Get this wrong, Goldman thought, and it would be an uphill battle against values 
imbibed with mother’s milk thereafter. It is therefore, consequently, not at all surprising 
that two specific strands of Goldman's anarchistic thought were the emancipatory 
education and raising of children and the emancipation of women [not least over control 
and expression of their own sexuality, thought then, as now, to be at the heart of 
“womanhood”] completely. She thought, in an integrated understanding that thinks of 
anarchy as a matter of life and its relationships whole and entire in terms of values, that 
such things were not merely desirable add-ons after some imagined political or 
economic breakthrough but that they were things necessary to the breakthrough itself. 
Goldman seems to have seen, where notably many male anarchists did not [and still do 
not] see, that social, moral and intellectual anarchism are completely and utterly necessary 
to any achievement of political change. You cannot change the outside whilst the inside is 
imprisoned in certain morals and ideas — something we still know to our cost today as 
more and more “rights” are taken away. In this respect, she Found an echo in the Mujeres 
Libres of Spanish anarchism with whom she would meet and work For some time later on 
in the final decade of her life. They, too, Faced a struggle in which “political” anarchism 
was seemingly oblivious to the need for anarchism of social, moral and intellectual 
consequence that affected human relationships at a basic level. Goldman, in Fact, was a 
pioneer of seeing anarchism as more than a quarrel about economic organisation and we 
should all be entirely grateful that she took such a broad view on its implications lest the 
philosophy had remained stuck as a matter of politics, economics and little else. This was 
seemingly never Goldman’s view, however, and in her First and perhaps most well known 


book, to which | now turn, she demonstrates this both admirably and thoroughly. 
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Anarchism and Other Essays is the name of the book Goldman published in early 1911 
that presented what she thought of as polished versions of talks she had been giving in 
various social contexts For several years as an expression of her anarchism. These are not 
just essays about what anarchism is or what about politics and/or economics is wrong 
with the world, however. Twenty years of anarchist expression on her own behalf after 
she threw off the shackles of reading Johann Most’s scripts as a Fledgling anarchist 
reveal a woman as keen to talk about the dangers of majorities, the worthlessness of 
prisons, patriotism and puritanism, and the emptiness of what is currently in her context 
being called “woman’s emancipation” as anything else. In this presentation of the 
thought of Goldman she wants to include more pieces about women as prisoners of 
their sexuality — either inside or outside of marriage — than she does about “anarchism” 
as a thing in itself. OF course, it is the same values animating her thoughts about 
Francisco Ferrer and his “modern” education of children as it is her reflections on “the 
modern drama” but, to someone not familiar with Goldman, it might seem an eclectic 
selection of pieces and, | must add, it is certainly one specific to her time and place. Her 
reflections on marriage, For example, carry less Force over 100 years later because 
marriage has, over the century and a bit since she published her book, become less 
popular and more people are now prepared to forego it in their relationships with 
others. Her words about marriage being a prison for women therefore carry less overall 
weight than they would have in her context. But this is not to say that such pieces are 
now valueless. As | go through her 12 essays in this book | will seek to draw out those 


things that | think of value to us. 
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| actually want to begin with Goldman's preface where she explains that the essays have 
come from her career to date and form a kind of summary of it in terms of interests and 
ideas. Here she, perhaps surprisingly, expresses disappointment in her platform career 
of speaking to gatherings all across America because oral presentation doesn’t actually 
do much more than assault people with an idea, perhaps wake them up to it. More than 
once, in fact, Goldman expressed disappointment that in oral engagements it was more 
a matter of spectacle or entertainment [many came to hear her just to see what would 
happen] when what she actually wanted was to educate people who were seriously 
interested in her ideas and so took them seriously. She wanted to interact with people 
keen to learn and so prepared this book just for such people as would take time to read 
it and digest its ideas. [I know the Feeling Emma for | wholeheartedly share it — and the 
crushing disappointment that so Few prefer substance to surface titillations.] Yet, more 
than this, Goldman was of the mind -— in line with her views about education — that 
people will only really learn in regard to that which excites their mind and has caught 
hold of them. This becomes a matter of what sort of people they are and how 
conscientiously they have prepared and fertilised the soil of their minds in order to 
receive seeds which might grow into something more. Goldman actually even states in 
this preface that she would really rather reach those actually animated by her ideas 
rather than performing for a crowd of those who simply want to be amused. Goldman, as 
we should see, was SERIOUS in her concerns. It wasn’t an act in search of fame for its 
own sake. Goldman was, in this respect, not at all cynical but, instead, completely 


earnest. 


Something else Goldman's preface is notable for is its mention of Max Stirner and 


Friedrich Nietzsche. The immediate context is anarchism as the freedom of the open 
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vista which the anarchist propagandist, such as Goldman, does not fill in For the DETAILS 
of the anarchist future ARE FOR PEOPLE TO FILL IN THEMSELVES. This is the whole point 
of a “no leaders” political philosophy, is it not? Goldman, heading off an imagined 


response to what she will consequently NOT say about anarchism in what follows, says: 


“Why do you not say how things will be operated under Anarchism?’ is a question | have 
had to meet thousands of times. Because | believe that Anarchism cannot consistently 
impose an iron-clad program or method on the future. The things every new generation has 
to fight, and which it can least overcome, are the burdens of the past, which holds us all as 
in a net. Anarchism, at least as | understand it, leaves posterity free to develop its own 
particular systems, in harmony with its needs. Our most vivid imagination cannot foresee 
the potentialities of a race set free from external restraints. How, then, can any one assume 
to map out a line of conduct for those to come? We, who pay dearly for every breath of 
pure, fresh air, must guard against the tendency to fetter the future. If we succeed in 
clearing the soil from the rubbish of the past and present, we will leave to posterity the 


greatest and safest heritage of all ages.” 


Her second point in this respect of wanting to correct assumptions before they are made 
on the basis of her later text is in regard to her preference For minorities over majorities 
and consequent lack of trust in the public mass. It is here she brings in Stirner and 
Nietzsche as examples of those who have, as far as she is concerned, been misconstrued 
on the basis of random excerpted sentences from their larger works. Fearing the same in 
regard to herself, she praises Nietzsche as one who “called for a state of society which 
will not give birth to a race of weaklings and slaves” and Stirner as one whose 


“individualism contains the greatest social possibilities [but] is utterly ignored. Yet, it is 
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nevertheless true that if society is ever to become Free, it will be so through liberated 
individuals, whose free efforts make society.” Goldman adds here that if she is later to 
be read as an enemy of the people for “repudiat[ing] the mass”, she would rather accept 
this than be accused of encouraging them like a demagogue. Her “faith”, she states, lies 
in the direction of “the potentialities of the individual” For “Only when the latter 
becomes free to choose his associates For a common purpose, can we hope for order and 
harmony out of this world of chaos and inequality.” This brief catechism, shared with the 
reader by the by in the form of a preface, is actually one of her most anarchist 
statements in the book, a statement of her credo that it is unfettered individuals, Free in 


their ability to make relationships, that create the anarchist society. 


The lead essay of the book is “Anarchism: What it really stands for” and we can take it 
From the title that it was a subject Goldman was used to speaking on in a world of 
sensationalist newspapers who advertised anarchists as bombers and assassins [as they 
had done repeatedly even of Goldman herself]. Goldman begins here seeing anarchism 
as a “progressive idea” and, as such, as something no doubt to be prey to the “ignorance 
and venom of the world it aims to reconstruct”. Indeed, Goldman will refer to “the 
ignorant mass” or some similar compound idea multiple times in these essays and we 
may imagine that after 20 years of public speaking Goldman had come to know what 
kind of response she was to expect to her ideas From “the public”. Casting these as those 
who reason like “a child” and “make no pretense of knowledge or tolerance”, Goldman 
moves quickly along to what she likely experienced as the two most common objections 
to anarchism, these being that “Anarchism is impractical, though a beautiful ideal” and, 
second, that “Anarchism stands for violence and destruction, hence it must be 


repudiated as vile and dangerous.” In neither case does Goldman regard her audience as 
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having any education on the subject, however - although she does credit them with 


“hearsay or False interpretation” — but she is nevertheless prepared to offer a reply. 


In Fact, that reply, in its major thrust, actually impugns the very ignorance she imagines 
those who offer such evaluations are speaking from as that which is really destructive. 


She states: 


“How is the ordinary man to know that the most violent element in society is ignorance; 
that its power of destruction is the very thing Anarchism is combating? Nor is he aware that 
Anarchism, whose roots, as it were, are part of nature’s forces, destroys, not healthful 
tissue, but parasitic growths that feed on the life’s essence of society. It is merely clearing 
the soil from weeds and sagebrush, that it may eventually bear healthy fruit. Someone has 
said that it requires less mental effort to condemn than to think. The widespread mental 
indolence, so prevalent in society, proves this to be only too true. Rather than to go to the 
bottom of any given idea, to examine into its origin and meaning, most people will either 
condemn it altogether, or rely on some superficial or prejudicial definition of non-essentials. 


Anarchism urges man to think, to investigate, to analyze every proposition.” 


Goldman, who had before this very briefly offered a defence of anarchism’s practicality 
as that which could revivify stagnant waters or build as well as sustain new life, here 
then presents anarchism, first, as INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY and thoughtful seriousness. 
One wonders what she would consequently make of today’s “anarchists” who seem to 
spend all day sharing “memes” or “shitposts” on social media platforms or in the largely 
pointless and distracting activity of policing EACH OTHER in every possible triviality in a 


way which consequently [and perhaps, For them, fortuitously] avoids ever having to do 
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anything about the much bigger and more important forces that are shaping and 
controlling the world. Goldman here stands for putting the mind to work for the cause in 
an intellectually taxing way and, inasmuch as people in general do not, they fall under 


her judgment, a victim of society’s worst violence: willed, lazy ignorance. 


Goldman now offers the following definition of anarchism: 


“ANARCHISM: The philosophy of a new social order based on liberty unrestricted by man- 
made law; the theory that all forms of government rest on violence, and are therefore 


wrong and harmful, as well as unnecessary.” 


Saying that government rests on “violence” here means, of course, physical force but we 
should not forget the aforementioned “ignorance” as violence too for government 
certainly no less rests on lack of intellectual engagement than it does on police and their 
weaponry. Governments rely on the stupidity and lack of curiosity of the mass of the 
people exactly because it so eviscerates their ability to even want to assert their rights 
or demand their Freedoms [which it might never even have occurred to them they had] 
and this, in Fact, will be a major point for Goldman who has a holistic and totalising view 
of anarchism and its consequences which are a matter of “every phase of life” and not 
just some bits in distinction to others. Anarchism for Goldman is a matter of “individual, 
as well as collective; the internal, as well as the external phases.” Important here, too, is 
that these not be opposed as that which must cast the other out as if we must choose 
the internal OR the external, the individual OR the collective. Goldman will not have this 


and demands their harmonious integration in Functioning relationships. “Self-realization” 
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is not For Goldman the nemesis of “mutual helpfulness and social well-being” [or vice 


versa] but its entirely necessary companion. 


| do not think it would be wrong in my interpretation of Emma Goldman's anarchism, 
however, and as | have been trying to demonstrate, to say that she sees in the concrete 
human being, the individual, that entity which lives and loves and actually experiences 
life, the thing which “social well-being” is actually For. It is individual people who can be 
enslaved or suffer violence; collectivities only do so in the abstract whereas individuals 
do so in their material persons. When Goldman thinks of the goods anarchism can do it is 
goods for individuals to experience in their consciousness of themselves [although, of 
course, not at all necessarily by themselves and Goldman, as is well known, was not 
averse to sharing and experiencing “good” with others] rather than as abstract 
collectivities. But her conception of anarchism doesn’t then separate people out into 
individuals; rather, it harmonises individual and social instincts as organs necessary to 
the same body [yes, even Goldman uses body metaphors] as the following excerpt 


shows: 


“Anarchism is the only philosophy which brings to man the consciousness of himself; which 
maintains that God, the State, and society are non-existent, that their promises are null and 
void, since they can be fulfilled only through man’s subordination. Anarchism is therefore 
the teacher of the unity of life; not merely in nature, but in man. There is no conflict 
between the individual and the social instincts, any more than there is between the heart 
and the lungs: the one the receptacle of a precious life essence, the other the repository of 


the element that keeps the essence pure and strong. The individual is the heart of society, 
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conserving the essence of social life; society is the lungs which are distributing the element 


to keep the life essence — that is, the individual — pure and strong.” 


Goldman has a nice line in keeping individual and social integrated into a wider whole 
here in a way almost Daoist in its conception [yin and yang? Individual and social?] in 
which neither can ever be jettisoned for then that whole would be shattered and have a 
necessary ingredient missing. This, then, is the answer to how someone who praises 
Stirner and Nietzsche, but also Kropotkin, Malatesta and Louise Michel, someone who 
was in the social anarchist group of Johann Most but then also the Autonomie group of 
Josef Peukert, can incorporate “social” but also “egoist” ideas into her conception of 
anarchism. [| do not believe, by the by, that Goldman was ever really knowingly 
interested in supporting a partisan form of anarchism. It seems to me she simply and 
quite willingly blended whatever ideas seemed good to her, wherever they came from, in 
her own unique blend. In 1894 Voltairine de Cleyre, who emerged from the individualist 
brand of American anarchism propagated by Benjamin Tucker, referred to Goldman as a 
“communist” whereas, in 1994, Murray Bookchin, in his own past a Marxist, communist 
and social anarchist — and soon to be a Communalist — insisted Goldman was an 
“individualist”. | think this says more about Goldman’s commentators than about 
Goldman herself who is clear to always keep individual and social together as equally 
necessary aspects of anarchism.] Goldman, echoing words of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
whom she thought of as a home grown American anarchist, can praise the “individual 
instinct” as “the thing of value in the world” but can also talk about “the re-born social 
soul” as a “still greater truth”. One never negates the other. Anarchism, in fact, “is the 
great liberator of man from the phantoms that have held him captive; it is the arbiter 


and pacifier of the two forces for individual and social harmony.” 
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But what then keeps the individual and social from their imagined harmonious 


cooperation? What are the enemies of anarchism? Goldman names three: 


“Religion, the dominion of the human mind; Property, the dominion of human needs; and 
Government, the dominion of human conduct, represent the stronghold of man’s 


enslavement and all the horrors it entails.” 


We might put these in other ways, for a moment forgetting the historically contingent 
wrappers Goldman has put them in, and say that Goldman’s anarchism is primarily 
concerned with people's Freedom to think uncoerced, their material circumstances and 
their Freedom to act and to associate. Goldman herself wants to say a little more about 
each of them in what follows as well though. Thus, in reference to religion, she urges 
“Break your mental Fetters, says Anarchism to man, for not until you think and judge For 
yourself will you get rid of the dominion of darkness, the greatest obstacle to all 
progress.” Property Goldman regards as “the denial of the right to satisfy... needs” and 
she launches into a diatribe about the squalid economic conditions of her day [which she 
had experienced in Factories and brothels for herself] which she regards as “machine 
subserviency”. Still talking about property and the economic conditions it creates for the 


individual she says: 


“A perfect personality, then, is only possible in a state of society where man is free to 
choose the mode of work, the conditions of work, and the freedom to work. One to whom 
the making of a table, the building of a house, or the tilling of the soil, is what the painting 
is to the artist and the discovery to the scientist, — the result of inspiration, of intense 


longing, and deep interest in work as a creative force. That being the ideal of Anarchism, its 
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economic arrangements must consist of voluntary productive and distributive associations, 
gradually developing into free communism, as the best means of producing with the least 
waste of human energy. Anarchism, however, also recognizes the right of the individual, or 
numbers of individuals, to arrange at all times for other forms of work, in harmony with 


their tastes and desires.” 


Goldman notes here that such an idea is only possible “under complete individual and 
social Freedom” and so where there is no accumulation of private property, consequent 
inequality of wealth and so inability of many to satisfy basic needs, putting them at the 
mercy of others. As Goldman says herself: “wealth means power; the power to subdue, 
to crush, to exploit, the power to enslave, to outrage, to degrade.” It is, thus, wrong in 


itself. 


On the matter of government, Goldman is happy to follow in the footsteps of Americans 
Emerson and Thoreau, the first of whom thought all government is tyranny whilst the 
second thought government “but a tradition, though a recent one, endeavoring to 
transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each instance losing its integrity.” At each 
step, thought Thoreau, governments, through their laws, make people daily more unjust. 
Government, thinks Goldman, wants to reduce people to clockwork, to cogs in a 
mechanism whose actions can be controlled and so predicted with complete accuracy. 
She sees government as that which commits “the greatest of all offenses”, that being 
“the annihilation of individual liberty”. The State, that in whose fictional name 
government serves, Goldman thinks of as “the altar of political Freedom and, like the 
religious altar, it is maintained for the purpose of human sacrifice.” Government, 


Goldman concludes, is just the policeman of property, the muscle which guarantees 
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wealth stays with those greedy and exclusively self-interested enough to have 
accumulated it. Its only use is the defence of monopoly. It serves no vital life Function in 
the relationships of the mass of people but acts instead as their jailer in what is 
essentially a vast open prison. Government knows only force “the club, the gun, the 
handcuff, or the prison” and so is not “a natural law”. Such natural laws, in Fact, “the 
demand for nutrition, for sex gratification, For light, air, and exercise” need only 
“spontaneity and free opportunity”. They do not need the violent coercion which is the 
singular talent government has shown an aptitude for. All government offers is “order 
derived through submission and maintained by terror” but, states Goldman, “True social 


harmony grows naturally out of solidarity of interests.” It cannot be coerced. 


Government then creates a kind of hothouse atmosphere in which everyone is on edge 
and force and coercion are everywhere. This atmosphere Goldman regards as inimical to 
individual and social harmony, a “[misdirection of] human energy into the wrong 
channels” which forces people to do “things they hate to do, living a life they loathe to 
live” whilst presenting it as nature-born necessity. Goldman is discussing this in the 
context of crime [which she thinks government-imposed circumstances necessitate even 
whilst the biggest criminal is “the State”] around which the state erects vast institutions 
of coercion and force when it is liberty and not control which is alone able to create 
harmony in and between human beings [and so which would be most beneficial in 
stopping “crime” should you even concede its existence to begin with]. Goldman, who 
was one who read psychology and sociology books, is here charging that government 
doesn’t even have the sense to create a social environment which could produce that 


which it says it wants [a crime-free society]; instead, it blindly and bluntly proposes 
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violence as the answer to all social ills in a way not at all smart but simply dogmatic and 


ineffective. 


That said, however, the way to ACTUALLY produce such a society is obvious: 


“To achieve such an arrangement of life, government, with its unjust, arbitrary, repressive 
measures, must be done away with. At best it has but imposed one single mode of life upon 
all, without regard to individual and social variations and needs. In destroying government 
and statutory laws, Anarchism proposes to rescue the self-respect and independence of the 
individual from all restraint and invasion by authority. Only in freedom can man grow to his 
full stature. Only in freedom will he learn to think and move, and give the very best in him. 
Only in freedom will he realize the true force of the social bonds which knit men together, 


and which are the true foundation of a normal social life.” 


The formula here is very simple but no less profound for all that and is the very 
irreducible kernel of Goldman's anarchism: only in Freedom can individuals and societies 
be the best they can be, be who they can really become; they can never be so by force, 


Force which is all that government ever has and ever will offer. Consequently: 


“Anarchism, then, really stands for the liberation of the human mind from the dominion of 
religion; the liberation of the human body from the dominion of property; liberation from 
the shackles and restraint of government. Anarchism stands for a social order based on the 
free grouping of individuals for the purpose of producing real social wealth; an order that 
will guarantee to every human being free access to the earth and full enjoyment of the 


necessities of life, according to individual desires, tastes, and inclinations.” 
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“Social order” but never forgetting — if not based upon - “individual desires, tastes and 
inclinations” — that is the Goldman way. And this “social order” can only ever be based on 
“the Free grouping of individuals” for that is the only real “liberation” when contrasted 


with coercion and force. But how to achieve this? 


“As to methods, Anarchism is not, as some may suppose, a theory of the future to be 
realized through divine inspiration. It is a living force in the affairs of our life, constantly 
creating new conditions. The methods of Anarchism therefore do not comprise an iron-clad 
program to be carried out under all circumstances. Methods must grow out of the economic 
needs of each place and clime, and of the intellectual and temperamental requirements of 
the individual... Anarchism does not stand for military drill and uniformity; it does, however, 
stand for the spirit of revolt, in whatever form, against everything that hinders human 
growth. All Anarchists agree in that, as they also agree in their opposition to the political 


machinery as a means of bringing about the great social change.” 


It is not then brought about by politics. It is neither a dogma to be followed in all times 
and all places. It is contextual, circumstantial, suited to those who carry it out and for 
whom it is intended. Indeed, it must be this for anarchism is intended to make the lives 
of specific people in specific places better and so it MUST come From them and be Fitted 
to their specific circumstances. From this we can imagine as many specific manifestations 
of anarchist living as there are those to carry them out. Hence Goldman refers to Tolstoy, 
Bakunin and Kropotkin as those who may each legitimately prefer their own methods 
and to different locations as having different needs. She doesn’t see anything wrong 
with this; in Fact, she seems to think it quite obvious and the natural outworking of what 


she thinks of as anarchy. 
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In particular, however, Goldman warns against “the political superstition... still holding 
sway over the hearts and minds of the masses”. Goldman opposes this with Stirner’s 
egoism, saying that “true lovers of liberty” will “believe with Stirner that man has as 
much liberty as he is willing to take”. Anarchism, then, is not about politics or getting 
trapped in the political systems of electoral democracies but is about DIRECT ACTION 


[here we have warrant to understand this in Stirner’s insurrectionary sense too]. This is: 


“open defiance of, and resistance to, all laws and restrictions, economic, social, and moral. 
But defiance and resistance are illegal. Therein lies the salvation of man. Everything illegal 
necessitates integrity, self-reliance, and courage. In short, it calls for free, independent 
spirits, for men who are men, and who have a bone in their backs which you cannot pass 


your hand through.” 


“Open defiance” is not a prescription which leaves much room for manoeuvre. It is not, 
for example, hiding in a corner or keeping out of the way or playing politics. It is the 
prescription of deliberate, purposeful, civil disobedience in economic, social and moral 
spheres. It requires courage and Goldman is glad about this For it will show us who is for 
real and who is a fake. It will also show people what is necessary and what can only be 
Failure. You cannot achieve the freedoms Goldman seeks by being shy and timid, by 
hoping to fit in with your imposed surroundings, by hoping someone else will achieve 
individual and social liberty For you. It is an act you must achieve, deliberately, 
purposefully, For yourself in acts of defiance and resistance: in acts of ILLEGALITY. | 
believe that what Goldman is actually doing here is saying that if you want anarchy then 
you MUST BECOME ANARCHY. You must be that which you want to see. There is no 


other way. You must take the responsibility yourself in a scenario in which what is sought 
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For is exactly that people take responsibility For themselves. [See my preface once again 


or chapters 7 and 8 for anarchist examples of this.] 


| think, in Fact, that this is actually the lesson of Emma Goldman herself. Goldman is not a 
theorist of anarchism and what she says about it is simple and straightforward at best. 
But that is to miss the point For Goldman’s point is not that anarchism is theoretical but 
that it is LIVED. It is how you live your life in courage, honesty and integrity. It is Facing 
down police and mobs as she did hundreds if not thousands of times. It is being known 
For living your values as Goldman was over decades [for example, in being sneered at by 
moral hypocrites as a believer in “free love”]. It is being prepared to break the law and 
being honest enough to accept the consequences. It is looking the world in the eye and, 
in the example of your own life, publicly impugning it. So anarchism is here “open 
defiance” of politics, of social arrangements, of customs and traditions, of “the way 
things are”. Itis “resistance” against economic and political oppression — even at the cost 
of arrest, imprisonment or deportation or execution. It is about your self-cultivated 
“integrity, self-reliance and courage”. It is about being a “free independent spirit” who 
owes nothing to government or state and who will not bow down to them nor even 
concede their legitimacy to begin with. That is what Emma Goldman is about. It is not 
that her theory is spellbinding: IT IS THAT SHE IS LIVING THEORY, SHE DOES WHAT SHE 


SAYS AND SHE BEARS ITS CONSEQUENCES IN HER LIFE AND HER BODY. 


This is why Goldman teaches direct action, For: 


“Direct action, having proven effective along economic lines, is equally potent in the 


environment of the individual. There a hundred forces encroach upon his being, and only 
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persistent resistance to them will finally set him free. Direct action against the authority in 
the shop, direct action against the authority of the law, direct action against the invasive, 


meddlesome authority of our moral code, is the logical, consistent method of Anarchism.” 


As a good reader of Stirner, Goldman happily takes up the refrain that only in your direct 
action will you find any salvation from state, economic and individual oppression — and 
that whether you succeed or fail. You have no choice but to act directly in your own 
interest for anything else is submission to coercion, to living a life you yourself did not 
will From your own creation. Such action, thus, stokes the fires of revolution within and is 
the only means to revolution without [“revolution is but thought carried into action’ ]. 
Goldman is saying that you must will individual and social Freedom and manifest it in the 
consistent actions of your own life. There is no other way. And that is what she tried to 


do herself. 


But, turning to her second essay, “Minorities Versus Majorities”, this is not to say that 
this is what most other people did - not that Goldman in this essay is enamoured of what 
“most people” do anyway for she believes here that “the majority cannot reason; it has 
no judgment”. A public love for majorities and for “quantity” [one imagines over 
“quality”] Goldman in fact sees as a great danger in that the success and power of the 
wealthy few who control the economics and so politics of life is seen to rely on “the 
inertia, the cravenness, the utter submission of the mass” who “wants but to be 
dominated, to be led, to be coerced.” [This analysis, of course, provides useful 
background for her recently stated views on “direct action” and why it is now seen to be 
so necessary.] Here Goldman regards “the most unpardonable sin” as “independence of 


thought” in a now becoming regular refrain of Goldman's that intellectual curiosity and 
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that you think For yourself are integral parts of her anarchism as a lived practice of life. 
In social context Goldman sees personal intellectual integrity as a necessary strut in the 
structure of freedom, something which necessarily resists the dream-like state of 
groupthink which politicians, media proprietors and others are more than happy to 


Facilitate. 


But Goldman has no Feeling for stroking the ego of the mass. Public opinion is not that 
which she intends to stoke. The majority, she states, “represents a mass of cowards, 
willing to accept him who mirrors its own soul and mind poverty.” Goldman rather tends 
to think that truth is not guarded by a mass but by a minority who alone can be guided 
by its light. She gives the example of the “agitator of Nazareth” whose “principle of 
brotherhood” remained intact whilst it remained with a Few but which was turned into a 
hierarchy and inquisition once it became a thing of the mass. Goldman seems to be 
saying that the moment anything becomes a thing to be imposed upon all it betrays 
whatever was good in it to begin with but that, more than this, a numbers game simply 
honours raw numbers as if the Fact something is popular means it is either good or 
beneficial. [Notable here is that Jesus himself was always seemingly depicted offering 
his “gospel” in questions and parables. He never seemingly was in the position of ever 
wanting to Force it on anybody - so Goldman’s is a good and pertinent example.] Yet, as 
should be obvious, it is always out of unpopularity, From perhaps even tiny minorities, 
that progress comes — and so there is no warrant to see in the mass and in popularity the 
weather vane of good society. The majority is, in fact, always the stumbling block, the 


coerced ignorance, the inherent, selfish conservatism of a society rather than its liberty. 


Thus, Goldman can say: 
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“how long would authority and private property exist, if not for the willingness of the mass 
to become soldiers, policemen, jailers, and hangmen. The Socialist demagogues know that 
as well as |, but they maintain the myth of the virtues of the majority, because their very 
scheme of life means the perpetuation of power. And how could the latter be acquired 
without numbers? Yes, authority, coercion, and dependence rest on the mass, but never 
freedom or the free unfoldment of the individual, never the birth of a free society. Not 
because | do not feel with the oppressed, the disinherited of the earth; not because | do not 
know the shame, the horror, the indignity of the lives the people lead, do | repudiate the 
majority as a creative force for good. Oh, no, no! But because | know so well that as a 
compact mass it has never stood for justice or equality. It has suppressed the human voice, 
subdued the human spirit, chained the human body. As a mass its aim has always been to 
make life uniform, gray, and monotonous as the desert. As a mass it will always be the 
annihilator of individuality, of free initiative, of originality. | therefore believe with Emerson 
that ‘the masses are crude, lame, pernicious in their demands and influence, and need not 
to be flattered, but to be schooled. | wish not to concede anything to them, but to drill, 
divide, and break them up, and draw individuals out of them. Masses! The calamity are the 
masses. | do not wish any mass at all, but honest men only, lovely, sweet, accomplished 


mn 


women only. 


And that is all Goldman really has to say on the matter save to add, as a parting shot, 
that, “In other words, the living, vital truth of social and economic well-being will become 
a reality only through the zeal, courage, the non-compromising determination of 
intelligent minorities, and not through the mass.” “Anarchism is not a mass movement 


but a movement of enlightened minorities” seems then to be her point. “Zeal, courage 
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and the non-compromising determination” of the intelligent is not For everyone. Nor 


should we expect it to be. 


An example of this is Furnished in Goldman's third essay, “The Psychology of Political 
Violence” which is about those anarchists who committed violent acts in pursuance of 
their cause [see chapter 8 of this book]. This is a subject Goldman had necessarily had to 
deal with before, of course, not only because she herself planned an assassination with 
Alexander Berkman — which he then attempted to carry out - but also because she had 
vociferously defended Leon Czolgosz when he murdered President McKinley in 1901 [an 
act which the police for a month vigorously tried all they could, including physical 
intimidation, to implicate her in as well]. Goldman in fact begins this essay by pointing 
out that even trying to understand such acts of violence in order to explain them risks 
being regarded by the aforementioned public mass as “in sympathy” with the doers of 
such deeds or even as possible accomplices. Goldman, however, remarks that 
“intelligence and sympathy” are necessary qualities if one wants to understand what is 
going on in such acts in order to mitigate them. Goldman further suggests we must 
understand “the indignity of our social wrongs” and “the just indignation that 
accumulates in a human soul” and “the burning, surging passion that makes the storm 
inevitable” in such acts; or, at least, we do if we are not just going to assume people 


engage in such acts without any reason or motivation whatsoever. 


But, of course, we might do this and, often, “The ignorant mass looks upon the man who 
makes a violent protest against our social and economic iniquities as upon a wild beast, a 
cruel, heartless monster, whose joy it is to destroy life and bathe in blood; or at best, as 


upon an irresponsible lunatic.” The Facts of the matter often do not bear this out, 
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however. Goldman rather sees them as those who take it upon themselves “to pay the 
toll of our social crimes”, an act, we might imagine, of the “courage and self-reliance”, 
not to mention “integrity” and “resistance”, she has already spoken about before. 
“Beyond every violent act,” Goldman insists, “there is a vital cause”. Recalling the case of 
Auguste Vaillant, who bombed French judiciary as revenge for the death of Ravachol 
[who had bombed judiciary himself in defence of attacked demonstrating workers] and 
inspired Emile Henry and Sante Caserio to similarly violent acts after him [the latter 
killed the French President, the former bombed a regular cafe believing no one is 
innocent of society's arrangements but, if not actively against them, effectively acts to 


buttress them], Goldman asserts that: 


“The guilt of these homicides lies upon every man and woman who, intentionally or by cold 
indifference, helps to keep up social conditions that drive human beings to despair. The man 
who flings his whole life into the attempt, at the cost of his own life, to protest against the 
wrongs of his fellow men, is a saint compared to the active and passive upholders of cruelty 
and injustice, even if his protest destroy other lives besides his own. Let him who is without 


sin in society cast the first stone at such a one.” 


In other words, if by active involvement [perhaps as a cop, jailer or just a snitch] or 
passive acceptance [unthinking and uncaring of social and political reality] you allow the 
conditions of oppressive society to continue then you put yourself under threat of 
material consequence as a result. You may, at any time, be held responsible for your 
actions which keep you and your fellow human beings coerced. Under such a logic these 
violent people are then those of social conscience who act as consequences of a reality 


that cannot be hidden forever. Pressure, being deliberately created, will, sooner or later, 
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rise to the surface. What are those who suffer to do — suffer in silence forever so that 
those responsible may live undisturbed lives of ignorance? Not according to such as 
these. The oppressed will, must, one day strike back and who knows where they will 
strike in their pain and indignation? IF you had actually cared that human beings lived 
decent lives there would have never been a cause to strike in the first place. “Necessity 
knows no law”, as you should know very well, and in caring less about others you put 


everyone, even yourselves, in danger as a result. 


Goldman then calls up the violent attentat as the inevitable result of more consistent 
violence already undertaken, passively and actively, by society in general. She refers, For 
example, to the deed of Czolgosz and the attempt on the life of the Chicago Chief of 


Police by someone named Averbuch in the Following way: 


“The question to the intelligent social student is not whether the acts of Czolgosz or 
Averbuch were practical, any more than whether the thunderstorm is practical. The thing 
that will inevitably impress itself on the thinking and feeling man and woman is that the 
sight of brutal clubbing of innocent victims in a so-called free Republic, and the degrading, 
soul-destroying economic struggle, furnish the spark that kindles the dynamic force in the 
overwrought, outraged souls of men like Czolgosz or Averbuch. No amount of persecution, 


of hounding, of repression, can stay this social phenomenon.” 


What do you expect, says Goldman, if you are going to physically Force people into lives 
of miserable coercion? Do you expect people to live in states that are effectively social 
prisons but not have anyone even protest? Do you really expect total, abject docility? 


Those who commit violent acts, insists Goldman whilst also taking the opportunity to 
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once more defend Berkman’s act of 1892, act out of a need to respond to consistent 
violent acts wrought upon their neighbours and surroundings by the forces of the state 
and of capital. To this effect, she repeats the words of Auguste Vaillant at the trial which 
condemned him to death: “woe to those who, believing themselves of superior essence, 
assume to exploit those beneath them!” In other words, those of social conscience and 
possessed of integrity and courage WILL BITE BACK. And when a dog bites it may not 
always bite the most guiltiest of parties but it will always bite someone who, by being 
there, made themselves a part of the situation. What's more, of course, freedom itself, 
even in the hollow and pathetic versions of these things states claim to offer, has only 
itself been secured somewhere in earlier times by violence. Did the French get their 
Revolution by peaceful chatter or by violent uprising? Did America free itself from the 
crown of England by parley or by gunfire? Were Royalist rights in England met with 
Parliamentarian talk or Roundhead armies? So, no, you can’t impugn violence as a means 
to freedom or in response to your own violent acts for it was ever thus. All those who do 
complain about such acts actually do, in Fact, is argue that some people may use violence 
but not others [a role characteristic of states which insist on a monopoly of violence for 
themselves alone]. Such people simply insist their opponents must fight unarmed or 
with their hands tied behind their back. But the Forces of political and economic power 


never intend to renege on their own use of violence for so much as a second! 


Bourgeois justice, in Fact, does not trouble itself about the innocents it tramples into 
anonymous history simply in the course of its daily routines at all. Yet out there in the 
world there are people who simply want to eat, have a modicum of private living space 
and satisfy natural human needs unmolested. But, says Goldman, as long as “tyranny” 


continues then so will “terrorists”. Anarchists are not naturally violent people who kill 
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For Fun but they do commit acts of social conscience which cry out for relief. Therefore: 
“Anarchism, more than any other social theory, values human life above all things. All 
Anarchists agree with Tolstoy in this fundamental truth: if the production of any 
commodity necessitates the sacrifice of human life, society should do without that 
commodity, but it can not do without that life. That, however, in no wise indicates that 
Anarchism teaches submission. How can it, when it knows that all suffering, all misery, all 


ills, result From the evil of submission?” 


Anarchism, then, as we have already learned in Goldman's previous essay, stands For 
direct action and a deliberate taking up of human responsibility. It does not sit back and 


do nothing but proceeds with active intent: 


“So long as tyranny exists, in whatever form, man’s deepest aspiration must resist it as 
inevitably as man must breathe. Compared with the wholesale violence of capital and 


government, political acts of violence are but a drop in the ocean.” 


Goldman's next essay, in Fact, is about this “violence” to which those of political 
conscience respond For it is about prisons [“Prisons: A Social Crime and Failure”]. In this 
essay, as in occasional others, Goldman relies on enlightened scholarship, such as that of 
Havelock Ellis, to whom she often turns, to argue for socially progressive societal 
solutions. The aim here appears to be twofold; first, to show that governed society does 
not proceed on the basis of the latest thought but, second, also to show what that 
thought is and disseminate it [as her magazine Mother Earth habitually did]. In the case 
of prisons, for example, we may ask why they even exist to begin with. In contemporary 


context, Goldman thinks its because men would rather risk crime than settle for the 
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grinding poverty in which they are kept. [Remember, we can’t all be rich in capitalist 
terms otherwise “being rich’ would cease to have any meaning. Capitalism is a 
hierarchical system for differentiating a Few rich from a mass of poor.] Moreover, in the 
words of a convict quoted in one of the reference works to which Goldman refers: “The 
laws of society are framed For the purpose of securing the wealth of the world to power 
and calculation, thereby depriving the larger portion of mankind of its rights and 
chances. Why should they punish me for taking by somewhat similar means From those 


who have taken more than they had a right to?” 


Goldman sees prison [in which she had at least four extended stays in her 30 year 
American anarchist career, in 1893-94 for incitement to riot, in 1901 whilst under arrest 
during the Czolgosz affair, in 1916 For teaching birth control after she refused on 
principle to pay her initial fine, and From 1917-1919 for inciting Americans to avoid the 
draft - with dozens and dozens more temporary stays in between at the pleasure of 
various zealous police forces] as the state’s deliberate use of violence — and not merely 
on the offender but as a standing psychological threat to the population at large: “But 
legally and socially the statute exercises punishment, not merely as an infliction of pain 


upon the offender, but also for its terrifying effect upon others.” 


This, she thinks, is based on an outdated philosophical notion that people have “free 
will” [see chapter 4 and my “first thoughts” where Nietzsche disputes this entirely] and 
so that any “punishment” meted out as a consequence is deserved and that people must 
pay the price of their freedom. But if people have “free will” don’t they also have 
“hunger” and what is a person with hunger to do if they don’t have food [or money to 


buy any]? “Be held responsible if they steal” is what government and the law and the 
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state reply — presumably because they had the free will to starve instead and therefore 
not impugn the law or authority which, so they imagine, has the highest call upon 
anyone. [Of course, these are not the only two choices but you get the point.] Goldman's 
point here is that the only reason the threat and actuality of violent punishment exists is 
that terrorising the general population is imagined to have a preventative effect. But do 
prisons regularly stand empty as testament to their preventative consequences? Or do 
states keep building more and more of them? Prisons, thinks Goldman, are places where 
human beings are “tortured to be made good” as if being well behaved or law abiding 
could be ‘violenced’ into people. Prisons have little to no interest in rehabilitating 
anyone, according to Goldman, and do not seek to make better citizens but simply to 
mete out violence to them as if this would have any effect but human degradation [one 


imagines of both prisoners and their imprisoners]. 


Assuming, of course, that prisoners are ever to be let out again [not always a wise 
assumption as repeating tales of Americans somehow left in prison for 15 years for not 
paying a parking ticket sometimes reveal] one would imagine that some thought might 
be given by authorities to what happens to people after they have been released. But 
not a bit of it as Goldman judges. “These men and women must live, for even an ex- 
convict has needs. Prison life has made them anti-social beings, and the rigidly closed 
doors that meet them on their release are not likely to decrease their bitterness.” Once 
again, Goldman's point is that government appears always and only to be bad, poorly 
informed and motivated government, government which tries to drag people in general 
along with its retrograde ideas which, in Goldman’s mind, also includes “organized labor” 
which objects to prisoners being allowed to work for a decent wage and so learn useful 


skills. Goldman thinks working organisations should treat prisoners as brothers “and 
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with his aid turn against the system which grinds them both.” Goldman is, in fact, 
convinced that “the hope of liberty and of opportunity is the only incentive to life”. IF 
you want people to live honesty and responsibly then you must allow them something to 
be honest and responsible for and the freedom to engage in it. What we need is 


societies in which we no longer breed either prisoners or jailers, in Fact. 


Current society, however, is Full of any number of bad habits and ingrained debilitating 
mentalities. Goldman has essays on two of these in her book in “Patriotism: A Menace to 
Liberty” and “The Hypocrisy of Puritanism”. To begin here with “patriotism”, the obvious 


question to ask at first is what it is. Goldman defines it as: 


“a superstition artificially created and maintained through a network of lies and falsehoods; 
a superstition that robs man of his self-respect and dignity, and increases his arrogance and 
conceit. Indeed, conceit, arrogance, and egotism are the essentials of patriotism. Let me 
illustrate. Patriotism assumes that our globe is divided into little spots, each one 
surrounded by an iron gate. Those who have had the fortune of being born on some 
particular spot, consider themselves better, nobler, grander, more intelligent than the living 
beings inhabiting any other spot. It is, therefore, the duty of everyone living on that chosen 


spot to fight, kill, and die in the attempt to impose his superiority upon all the others.” 


This, as perhaps to you, sounds pretty Fucking stupid to me as if people automatically 
had different interests because of lines on a map or accidents of birth. Such people 
would essentially be Fighting for a made up idea or a made up way of life they owe no 
more allegiance to than does anyone else hold allegiance to theirs. Patriotism then 


strikes me as ignorant arbitrariness made into a principle on the basis that you in some 
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way “are” these things, these markers of identity, you did not choose. Goldman, in her 
essay, shows how this ignorant arbitrariness has, in her time, been expressed in ever 
increasing military budgets [the $2.6 billion US military budget she at one point quotes is 
now over $850 billion (up several dozens of billions even writing this book!) so it would 
seem “patriotism” is not a declining industry] and so comes with a price tag attached [or, 
expressed in Food banks and lack of regular health care, a social and economic cost on 
the general population, an economic burden]. Patriotism, more often than not, is blind, 
not reasoned; it requires allegiance and obedience, not thought. Oh, and death - 
because nothing says “patriot” more than the dead body of someone who doesn’t look 
like you or who didn’t share your ideas about the supremacy of your country. What does 
“patriotism” ACTUALLY protect though, asks Goldman. Why, its the interests of our 
capitalists, of course. Patriotism, besides being ignorant arbitrariness, is also another 
capitalist con job - although I’m prepared to grant that it can also be a Communist con 
job too. Its a con job that protects the powerful and keeps them the powerful — and 
always at the expense of the not so powerful whom they whip up to a frenzy in the cause 


of their power. 


Once again, however, Goldman wants to go subterranean on ideas and ask if they stand 
up to scrutiny when their foundations are undermined [of course, they usually don’t, 
once questioned, for most common beliefs are actually bullshit]. Is it reasonable, as it 
wasn’t with prisons and criminals, to assume that big guns, large armies and a vast array 
of weaponry is the best possibility For peace? Goldman thinks this about as realistic as 
thinking that the most peaceful man is the most armed man. [America has a lot of armed 
men and most days at least one of them decides to shoot a few random people just to 


see if his gun is still working.] Goldman argues that well armed people are “invariably 
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anxious” to try their strength [true!] and that the same is true of governments as well 
[they don’t really buy all those tanks for police forces to have them sitting idle do they? 
The USA hasn’t militarily occupied the globe to watch, has it?] and consequently we live 
in a world where you may be machine gunned for littering the sidewalk, running a red 
light or not answering a police officer fast enough or in the right tone. [In the UK 
recently a law was passed which imprisons people simply For standing in the road —- 
whether it was already blocked or not. IF that doesn’t deter such behaviour I’m sure 
machine gunning people standing in the road won't be Far away. Of course, in the USA 
State Governors simply empower people to knock you down with their cars without fear 
of prosecution which is the same end by different means. Hurrah for the values of 
“civilization”!] Goldman diagnoses the real reason for armies and military might of the 
state, however, in population control, especially where any neighbourly solidarity of 
interest might spontaneously ignite. [That UK law was created in response to elderly 
climate activists who had started sitting in the road to alert people to using less energy, 
hopefully saving our planetary environment in the process, a responsible not criminal 
action.] Then a rhetoric of “the people” emerges and undesirable elements to authority 
are denounced as threats among us as the apparatus of war and repression is readied 


and unleashed. 


The Fact is though that people, and especially Americans, have been taught to Fetishize a 
sort of violence [specifically any violence, usually carried out by others, which they can 
identify with or claim as in some way their own]. Peace seems like a nice idea but there’s 
nothing better than killing someone you don't like who, of course, deserves it [because 


you don't like him]. Goldman calls violence “the logic of patriotism” when she states: 
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“We Americans claim to be a peace-loving people. We hate bloodshed; we are opposed to 
violence. Yet we go into spasms of joy over the possibility of projecting dynamite bombs 
from flying machines upon helpless citizens. We are ready to hang, electrocute, or lynch 
anyone, who, from economic necessity, will risk his own life in the attempt upon that of 
some industrial magnate. Yet our hearts swell with pride at the thought that America is 
becoming the most powerful nation on earth, and that it will eventually plant her iron foot 


on the necks of all other nations.” 


Once more I’m urged to reflect on the glory of “civilization” which, with absolute truth, 
can be designated as that network of human relationships which devises ever easier 
means to mass kill fellow human beings and lay waste to life in general. | reflect, 
sometimes on a near constant basis, about how many particularly American films are 
about violence or which regard violence as the solution to problems. But its only a 
certain kind of violence, the violence in which | win and you lose in a world in which who 
the bad guy is and who the good guy is is always obvious. This is the cardboard cut out 
world of the patriot in Emma Goldman's terms. Patriotism brings death and must bring 
death for its Fuel is seeing us win and the others lose. IF we go too long without that 
happening it starts to induce doubt or, worse, questioning that what has stood Fast as 
inarguable intellectually actually makes no sense if scrutinised. OF course, patriotism 
must itself NEVER be scrutinised for, if it is, you start to worry why lives on one side of a 
border count and lives on the other side don’t. So this is why regular death and victory is 
mandated as a result. It proves our patriotism and, not inconsequentially, gives us no 


time to think at the same time. 
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In the course of this essay on patriotism Goldman mentions the case of the soldier 
William Buwalda who came to her talk on the subject of patriotism, probably a talk much 
similar to the meat of this one, in San Francisco where he was then serving in 1908. 
Buwalda, who didn’t agree with a lot of the talk, nevertheless went forward towards the 
stage at its end and, for some reason, shook Emma Goldman's hand — a soldier of the 
state shaking the hand of a woman dedicated to its dissolution. Buwalda was imprisoned 
on return to his barracks at the Presidio in San Francisco and subsequently court- 
martialled. His sentence was originally 5 years in jail but was subsequently reduced after 
an outcry. Buwalda left the Army upon his release and became an anarchist, the events 
opening his eyes to the lack of the Freedoms he had formerly thought he was protecting 
[singing “the Land of the Free” and living in actual freedom being quite different things]. 
Goldman mines from this turn of events that patriotism “turns a thinking being into a 
loyal machine” and we may reflect on this and that all too many regular citizens are more 
than ready to be its unpaid police officers because they think “the nation” actually exists 
and faces genuine threats from a whole host of variously generated [but always 
necessary] others. Goldman can herself join the dots here For she sees patriotism and 
the militarism it mandates as “the greatest bulwark of capitalism”, the mercenary force 
that alone ensures capitalism in its survival until our likely common bitter end as a result. 
Patriotism is, in the end, just another capitalist bribe to keep capitalism going, another 
artificial way to stop people uniting in the genuine and freely associational solidarity 
that is Found in the brotherhood of common interests and which Goldman refers to as 
“that great structure wherein all nationalities shall be united into a universal 


brotherhood, — a truly FREE SOCIETY.” 
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Patriotism, in Fact, dissolves on contact with thought for it cannot be maintained for 
long that person A from over here has needs any different to person B from over there. 
That being so, the solution is solidarity not perpetual artificially generated war. The 
other example of a brain rot mentality which Goldman attacks in her book is 
“puritanism”. Goldman's view of puritanism which, like patriotism, is a freezing of 
thought in stone, a proscription of thinking [For oneself], a being told what to think, is 


that it “has made life itself impossible.” She continues: 


“life represents beauty in a thousand variations; it is indeed, a gigantic panorama of eternal 
change. Puritanism, on the other hand, rests on a fixed and immovable conception of life; it 
is based on the Calvinistic idea that life is a curse, imposed upon man by the wrath of God. 
In order to redeem himself man must do constant penance, must repudiate every natural 


and healthy impulse, and turn his back on joy and beauty.” 


Obviously a woman possessed of what she referred to as “a beautiful ideal” was never 
going to have what that was dictated to her. So Goldman gives a brief history of 
Enlightenment England as a time of Puritanism which inevitably led to the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the birth of America as a Puritan paradise before bringing this up to date in 
the censorship of Anthony Comstock who, through his famous postal laws, could literally 
dictate what people could send through the American postal system — in a time when 
this was the only way anybody could share anything with anybody else. [Stuff about 
sexuality, birth control or even various political opinions would regularly Fall foul of this 
as even Goldman’s own Mother Earth magazine did at one point.] Goldman doesn’t just 
impugn Comstock, however, for she sees him as but the symptom of a more diseased 


entity comprised of Temperance Unions, Purity Leagues and Prohibition Parties. 
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Wherever someone is having a good time, as the saying goes, there is always someone 


else who wants to put a stop to it. 


Inevitably, this becomes something to do with the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, 
something with which Goldman was not unfamiliar. So of nakedness Goldman then says: 

“nakedness has a hygienic value as well as a spiritual significance, far beyond its influences 
in allaying the natural inquisitiveness of the young or acting as a preventative of morbid 
emotion. It is an inspiration to adults who have long outgrown any youthful curiosities. The 
vision of the essential and eternal human form, the nearest thing to us in all the world, with 
its vigor and its beauty and its grace, is one of the prime tonics of life.’ But the spirit of 
purism has so perverted the human mind that it has lost the power to appreciate the beauty 
of nudity, forcing us to hide the natural form under the plea of chastity. Yet chastity itself is 
but an artificial imposition upon nature, expressive of a false shame of the human form. The 
modern idea of chastity, especially in reference to woman, its greatest victim, is but the 


sensuous exaggeration of our natural impulses.” 


As a consequence: 


“Puritanism, with its perversion of the significance and functions of the human body, 
especially in regard to woman, has condemned her to celibacy, or to the indiscriminate 


breeding of a diseased race, or to prostitution.” 


Goldman here, of course, is not just concerned that puritanical thinking is not free 
thinking but she is also thinking through its social consequences just as she had done 


with patriotism before. As the former leads to the violence and war of military might as 
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a demonstration of its patriotism, so here puritans create victims in their moral censure 
of the body and sexuality, both of which they wish to control as was only too evident in 
May 2022 as | wrote an earlier draft of this chapter when Roe vs Wade [which enshrined 
a woman's right to an abortion] was seemingly struck down by a conservative Supreme 
Court in the USA. Goldman charges that puritans actually create, by their arbitrary and 
fixed views on such moral issues, the social problems they then claim to despise with 
prostitution, in Goldman’s mind, being a perfect example. Puritanism is dogmatism and 
no dogma ever pays any concern to its consequences; in Fact, it simply wants to see itself 
instantiated regardless of consequences. Goldman thus impugns puritanism on 
pragmatic grounds if on no others. Puritanism is, thus, essentially the desire For control 
based on an arbitrary set of views set beyond discussion. It is a power play and is not 


happy until it has power to instantiate itself by Force. In this respect, Goldman says: 


“The almost limitless capacity of Puritanism for evil is due to its intrenchment behind the 
State and the law. Pretending to safeguard the people against ‘immorality,’ it has 
impregnated the machinery of government and added to its usurpation of moral 


guardianship the legal censorship of our views, feelings, and even of our conduct.” 


It is removing, rather than enabling, social control that Emma Goldman and her 
anarchism are interested in, however, the free association and individual and social 
development of human beings, and most of the rest of the essays in this book — which 
are to do with children, women or the relations between men and women - take this up. 
The First of these is an essay on the Spanish anarchist, Francisco Ferrer, and his methods 
of “modern” schooling which were carried on in the face of a Spanish schooling system 


entirely controlled by the Catholic Church. Ferrer was judicially murdered in 1909 by the 
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state at the instigation of the Catholic Church and the heavy inference was that it was 
because he had dared to teach children a freedom to learn for themselves rather than 
Catholic dogma that this turn of events came about. Anarchism has a long interest in 
schooling that goes back to William Godwin and Goldman here mentions Louise Michel, 
who was also a teacher, whom she had met on one of her visits to London in this respect: 
“our own great Louise felt long ago that the future belongs to the young generation; that 
unless the young be rescued from that mind and soul-destroying institution, the bourgeois 
school, social evils will continue to exist. Perhaps she thought, with Ibsen, that the 
atmosphere is saturated with ghosts, that the adult man and woman have so many 
superstitions to overcome. No sooner do they outgrow the deathlike grip of one spook, lo! 
they find themselves in the thraldom of ninety-nine other spooks. Thus but a few reach the 


mountain peak of complete regeneration.” 


Such “mountain peaks” seem reminiscent of Zarathustra and it seems Goldman's 
intuition that it is best to set off for them as a child rather than as an adult already 
weighed down with the dogmas of adults inculcated through authoritarian schooling. 
Goldman, indeed, envisions a kind of social utopia as the desired and necessary 
environment for the growth of the child into the adult, a place of “proper economic and 
social environment, the breath and freedom of nature, healthy exercise, love and 
sympathy”, a place of “deep understanding For the needs of the child” [thought of as a 
human individual rather than as an anonymous member of a class of pre-adults to be 
drilled in common]. What better way to make “liberty-loving men and women” than to 
raise liberty-loving boys and girls, boys and girls raised in liberty? This Goldman contrasts 
with state schooling that “make the poor in order to perpetuate the poor”. Mentioning 


Paul Robin and Sebastian Faure along the way, Goldman speaks to schooling which instils 
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in children “the love of study, the desire to know, to be informed” which fits precisely 
with her picture of an activated anarchist intellectuality | discussed earlier. 
Consequently, Goldman praises those educational places where children “never accept 
anything in blind Faith, without inquiry as to why and wherefore” and where they never 
“Feel satisfied until their questions are thoroughly answered.” In short, Goldman stands 
For schooling that teaches children intellectual curiosity and intellectual independence. 
Such, of course, will be less easily duped in adult life and much better equipped to assert 
their own rights and make their own lives. No wonder state schooling teaches no such 


thing. 


Francisco Ferrer’s ideas on education consequently Found much appeal with Goldman 
who was herself instrumental in opening a “Ferrer School” in New York in 1911 along 


with Berkman, de Cleyre and others. She quotes him to this effect when he says: 


“1 would like to call the attention of my readers to this idea: All the value of education rests 
in the respect for the physical, intellectual, and moral will of the child. Just as in science no 
demonstration is possible save by facts, just so there is no real education save that which is 
exempt from all dogmatism, which leaves to the child itself the direction of its effort, and 
confines itself to the seconding of its effort. Now, there is nothing easier than to alter this 
purpose, and nothing harder than to respect it. Education is always imposing, violating, 
constraining; the real educator is he who can best protect the child against his (the 
teacher's) own ideas, his peculiar whims; he who can best appeal to the child’s own 


energies... 
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Let us not fear to say that we want men capable of evolving without stopping, capable of 
destroying and renewing their environments without cessation, of renewing themselves 
also; men, whose intellectual independence will be their greatest force, who will attach 
themselves to nothing, always ready to accept what is best, happy in the triumph of new 
ideas, aspiring to live multiple lives in one life. Society fears such men; we therefore must 
not hope that it will ever want an education able to give them to us. We shall follow the 
labors of the scientists who study the child with the greatest attention, and we shall 
eagerly seek for means of applying their experience to the education which we want to 
build up, in the direction of an ever fuller liberation of the individual. But how can we attain 
our end? Shall it not be by putting ourselves directly to the work favoring the foundation of 
new schools, which shall be ruled as much as possible by this spirit of liberty, which we 


forefeel will dominate the entire work of education in the future?” 


Goldman ends this extensive quoting of Ferrer where he says, “I like the Free spontaneity 
of a child who knows nothing, better than the world-knowledge and intellectual 
deformity of a child who has been subjected to our present education.” She follows it up 
by highlighting “discipline and restraint” as the source of “all the evils in the world”, not 
least of all including the murder of this man who sought to teach children to follow their 
own intellectual curiosity until they reached their own intellectual independence, free of 
the always suffocating control of “authority”. [And, for Goldman, this wouldn’t merely be 
an educational dogma either. It played out, for example, in her relations with young 
people of her acquaintance, for example, in her dealings with the teenage anarchist 


Becky Edelsohn about which, perhaps, more later.] 
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Four of the remaining Five essays in Goldman's curated collection Anarchism And Other 
Essays now deal with society's treatment of women which means that fully a third of the 
book can be said to be about this subject. Women, of course, were another component 
of society which was forcefully and effectively controlled just as children were. The First 
of these essays, “The Traffic in Women”, deals with prostitution - though as an adjunct to 
the greater insight of Goldman's that women are essentially regarded as sex to be 
acquired in one way or another [commonly as a wife or as a prostitute]. Goldman never 
goes along with this proposition, however, regarding women, naturally enough, as 
complete human beings in their own right. Her argument is not some puritanical 
argument that women should be kept away from sex because sex is somehow dirty or 
degrading but that sexuality is only one component of womanhood and that women 
cannot be treated as human beings in social life until their whole personalities are 
respected in a human way. Goldman attacks the issue of prostitution here by 
highlighting the puritanical angle on the subject, however, showing that such people do 
not really care about the women concerned but only their static morals. Moreover, such 
people do not look beneath the surface to ask why women take to prostitution nor are 
they concerned about equitable social and economic conditions which might negate its 
manifestation. Such people, then, in Goldman’s eyes, are deeply unconcerned about the 
actual problems they claim to find or their actual resolution. Goldman’s rhetoric here is 


some of her best and bears repeating: 


“Prostitution has been, and is, a widespread evil, yet mankind goes on its business, perfectly 
indifferent to the sufferings and distress of the victims of prostitution. As indifferent, 
indeed, as mankind has remained to our industrial system, or to economic prostitution. Only 


when human sorrows are turned into a toy with glaring colors will baby people become 
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interested — for a while at least. The people are a very fickle baby that must have new toys 
every day. The ‘righteous’ cry against the white slave traffic is such a toy. It serves to amuse 
the people for a little while, and it will help to create a few more fat political jobs — 
parasites who stalk about the world as inspectors, investigators, detectives, and so forth. 
What is really the cause of the trade in women? Not merely white women, but yellow and 
black women as well. Exploitation, of course; the merciless Moloch of capitalism that 
fattens on underpaid labor, thus driving thousands of women and girls into prostitution. 
With Mrs. Warren these girls feel, ‘Why waste your life working for a few shillings a week in 
a scullery, eighteen hours a day?’ Naturally our reformers say nothing about this cause. 
They know it well enough, but it doesn’t pay to say anything about it. It is much more 
profitable to play the Pharisee, to pretend an outraged morality, than to go to the bottom 


of things.” 


It should be Formally noted here that Goldman is not in Favour of prostitution. She was 
not one who, in today’s parlance, would have argued for the right to carry out sex work. 
[“Sex work is work”, | imagine, would have been a slogan which was missing the point For 
her where “work” was basically simple exploitation anyway - and so nothing, then as 
now, to be proud of.] Rather, she was one who sought to understand it and to be in 
sympathy with women forced into it by economic circumstances. So, in discussing this 
subject, it is not inconsequential that prostitution is sex FOR MONEY and the economics 
of the situation is important to Goldman in her discussions about it [for, ideally, she 
would like to change the economics and thus take the exploitation of a sexual, as any, 
economy away]. In regard to the morality of it, however, Goldman is much less concerned 
and she would have been the last person to stop people having consensual sex. More of 


interest to her is the economic and moral circumstances which force women into unfree 
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choices and lifestyles. She wanted to free women from social, political, economic and 
moral shackles so that they were then better able to make choices uncoerced by 
circumstances. This is why she doesn’t differentiate exploitation inside or outside of 


marriage for, to her, its all based on seeing women as sex objects anyway. Therefore: 


“Nowhere is woman treated according to the merit of her work, but rather as a sex. It is 
therefore almost inevitable that she should pay for her right to exist, to keep a position in 
whatever line, with sex favors. Thus it is merely a question of degree whether she sells 
herself to one man, in or out of marriage, or to many men. Whether our reformers admit it 


or not, the economic and social inferiority of woman is responsible for prostitution.” 


Goldman here then lays the fault for prostitution in other, greater things rather than 
seeing it as an issue in itself. It lies in the Fact that women are seen socially as sex; it lies 
in the Fact that economic inequalities can be exploited; it lies in the Fact that women as a 
class can be presumed upon. Goldman, of course, was well used to the idea [from her 
own father, Abraham, and her upbringing] that women were regarded in economic terms 
as a walking sexual Function. Had not Abraham Goldman thought that little 15 year old 
Emma should be found someone to marry so that she could push out babies? One 
startling thing about Goldman's attitude to prostitution is that she doesn’t see it as any 
different to this For both regard women as sex that is bought and paid for. Goldman 
does not impugn the women concerned in this at all for how can they be blamed when 
they Face adult lives cooped up in hothouse factories with 10-12 hour days of back- 
breaking work for a few measly dollars a week, an effective economic trap? Is it not the 
intuition of every human being to seek the best circumstances for itself that it can 


manage? Then why be surprised if women prefer providing favours instead of harsh 
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Factory environments or loveless marriages? No, thought Goldman, the issue is not moral 
but economic. It is women’s economic freedom that would disrupt the system of 
prostitution rather than making it seem a more amenable economic solution than even 


worse others. 


There was, in Goldman’s mind, a Further cause of this issue, however: sexual ignorance. 
[In this way we may see how other of her essays intersect with this one for this has to do 
with Puritanism, with schooling and with self-realized, intellectually curious minds.] As 


Goldman explains: 


“It is a conceded fact that woman is being reared as a sex commodity, and yet she is kept in 
absolute ignorance of the meaning and importance of sex. Everything dealing with that 
subject is suppressed, and persons who attempt to bring light into this terrible darkness are 
persecuted and thrown into prison. Yet it is nevertheless true that so long as a girl is not to 
know how to take care of herself, not to know the function of the most important part of 
her life, we need not be surprised if she becomes an easy prey to prostitution, or to any 
other form of a relationship which degrades her to the position of an object for mere sex 


gratification.” 


“An ignorant person is a more unfree, more easily manipulated, person” is a sentiment 
that Goldman would have held to generally but it is even more true in regard to women 
and sex. It does not help either, thinks Goldman, that in regard to sex men and women 
are treated completely differently, the man who goes “exploring” regarded as a man just 


“being a man” whereas a woman would Face scandal For exactly the same behaviour. 
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Thus: 


“Society considers the sex experiences of a man as attributes of his general development, 
while similar experiences in the life of a woman are looked upon as a terrible calamity, a 
loss of honor and of all that is good and noble in a human being. This double standard of 
morality has played no little part in the creation and perpetuation of prostitution. It 
involves the keeping of the young in absolute ignorance on sex matters, which alleged 
“innocence,” together with an overwrought and stifled sex nature, helps to bring about a 


state of affairs that our Puritans are so anxious to avoid or prevent.” 


This is quite a regular refrain of Goldman's, as we have seen before, that moral and 
economic choices [which are structurally intertwined] actually create the circumstances 
in which an undesired phenomenon comes to take place. Prostitution, thinks Goldman, 
was not created, and is not desired, by those women who take part in it; on the contrary, 
such women are only responding to a world and its circumstances NOT of their making; 
they are making the best of what society gave them to work with. The girl here, says 
Goldman, is NOT “to be held responsible for it”. It is “society” which “creates the victims 
that it afterwards vainly seeks to get rid of”. In Fact, Following the sexologist and social 
theorist Havelock Ellis whom she read copiously, Goldman can even imagine that the 
prostitute is better off than the wife in her own day for the wife gives herself away 
completely whereas the prostitute does so only for a pre-arranged amount of time. 
Prostitutes, where they exist, are “driven into prostitution by American conditions, by 
the thoroughly American custom for excessive display of finery and clothes, which, of 
course, necessitates money -— money that cannot be earned in shops or Factories.” 


Goldman, then, sees prostitution as entirely a product of social and moral relationships, 
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effectively as a trap that many women have little choice but to embrace. As is often the 
case, governments try to suppress such activity and moralists rail against it but neither 
do anything to solve the underlying cause — of which their attitudes, morals and social 
and political desires are often the generative Factor in the First place. Therefore, “we 
must... learn to recognize in the prostitute a product of social conditions” and, if we 
want to eradicate prostitution, we must engage in “a complete transvaluation of all 
accepted values especially the moral ones” and pursue “the abolition of industrial 


slavery”. 


Another way of saying this, moving on to the essay “The Tragedy of Woman's 
Emancipation”, is that Goldman sees prostitution as part of a larger, all-encompassing 


issue of economic justice more generally conceived. Thus, she states: 


“The general social antagonism which has taken hold of our entire public life today, brought 
about through the force of opposing and contradictory interests, will crumble to pieces 
when the reorganization of our social life, based upon the principles of economic justice, 
shall have become a reality. Peace or harmony between the sexes and individuals does not 
necessarily depend on a superficial equalization of human beings; nor does it call for the 
elimination of individual traits and peculiarities. The problem that confronts us today, and 
which the nearest future is to solve, is how to be one’s self and yet in oneness with others, 
to feel deeply with all human beings and still retain one’s own characteristic qualities. This 
seems to me to be the basis upon which the mass and the individual, the true democrat and 
the true individuality, man and woman, can meet without antagonism and opposition. The 


motto should not be: Forgive one another; rather, Understand one another.” 
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“How to be one’s self and yet in oneness with others” sounds very theoretically 
simplistic and is not described in deeply philosophical terms — yet it is actually all that 
needs to be said, From an anarchistic point of view, and needs no theoretical embroidery 
to make it sound more grand or consequential. This is exactly the point of an anarchist 
imagining of society, that one can interact with others yet without that being at the cost 
of oneself. This is what | mean when | say that Goldman refuses to choose between 
communist anarchism or egoist anarchism but prefers her own way because she sees 
that both social relations and individual existence are [necessary] living realities. In this 
essay Goldman applies this truth to women in the context of their emerging 
emancipation for she is keen to ensure that women are not created as a class by society 
but allowed to develop as free, individual human beings who can create their own social 


links in society. So: 


“Merely external emancipation has made of the modern woman an artificial being, who 
reminds one of the products of French arboriculture with its arabesque trees and shrubs, 
pyramids, wheels, and wreaths; anything, except the forms which would be reached by the 


expression of her own inner qualities.” 


The problem, as Goldman memorably diagnoses, is that “woman is confronted with the 
necessity of emancipating herself From emancipation” for real Freedom is personally and 
socially determined according to the dictates of autonomy and free association — it is not 
dictated by the morals and politics of others nor coerced by external forces according to 
some pre-determined “iron-clad” plan. So, as in the push For women’s suffrage that was 
going on at this time, it is not to be regarded as “freedom” that women are put in the 


same position as men in what is, overall, a politically and economically deleterious 
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situation. So, as Goldman explains, “Politics is the reflex of the business and industrial 
world, the mottos of which are: ‘To take is more blessed than to give’; ‘buy cheap and sell 
dear’; ‘one soiled hand washes the other.’ There is no hope even that woman, with her 
right to vote, will ever purify politics.” Freedom is more, in other words, that putting 
women in the same hole as men. An equality of exploitation and oppression is, 
consequently, no freedom at all and may actually still leave women at a disadvantage 
anyway since men are regarded as superior and better suited to being pitted one against 
another. As in previous essays, then, what is required is an overall emancipation From 
which women benefit as well. We should also add into this equation the special needs of 
the woman who fears that love, and her unique capacity for pregnancy, may 
disadvantage her, robbing her of her freedom and independence. Unless this can be 
taken account of in some socially emancipatory way then “the self-supporting or 
economically Free woman” will remain but a dream. Once again, however, this remains a 


matter of morally- infected politics and social organisation. 


Interestingly, but not For the first time, Goldman here sees the real issue as one of 
underlying ethics and the need to root out the destructive ideas which create the 
patriarchal and hierarchical societies we live in. Here Goldman rightly argues that you 
cannot paste “emancipatory practices” on top of old values that have created the world 
as it is. It simply won't work. It is, in Fact, the very things that stand fast for us as 
unquestioned, our formative and supporting values, which need to be re-made as new 
values in order for new practices to emerge on a proper foundation. As Goldman says in 


relation to being “emancipated from emancipation” then: 
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“That such a state of affairs was bound to come was foreseen by those who realized that, in 
the domain of ethics, there still remained many decaying ruins of the time of the undisputed 
superiority of man; ruins that are still considered useful. And, what is more important, a 
goodly number of the emancipated are unable to get along without them. Every movement 
that aims at the destruction of existing institutions and the replacement thereof with 
something more advanced, more perfect, has followers who in theory stand for the most 
radical ideas, but who, nevertheless, in their every-day practice, are like the average 
Philistine, feigning respectability and clamoring for the good opinion of their opponents. 
There are, for example, Socialists, and even Anarchists, who stand for the idea that 
property is robbery, yet who will grow indignant if anyone owe them the value of a half- 


dozen pins.” 


What is going on here is that it is not enough to parrot words or dream dreams. What is 
needed is visceral authenticity that can only come about from CHANGED VALUES. So, in 
this case, “woman's freedom is closely allied with man’s freedom” and this is often 
Forgotten even today where “women versus men” is the erroneous refrain as if “Freedom 
for women” did not also entail Freedom for men in an overarching understanding of 
what freedom really is. When Goldman talks about “women’s emancipation” she does 
not primarily mean “Freedom from men” but “freedom for everyone, a Free society of 
independent individuals who are Free to create their own lives and associations”. How 
many feminists, then or now, stand for that? Thus, when Goldman talks about seeing in 
the emancipated woman “not only sex, but also the human being, the friend, the 
comrade and strong individuality, who cannot and ought not lose a single trait of her 
character” she is saying that within this all encompassing understanding. She wants 


people to see women like that because she wants people to see EVERYBODY like that. 
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Goldman, in Fact, wants not just external but also internal liberation, not just Freedom 
from material tyrannies but freedom from “ethical and social conventions” as well. A 
revolution of the entire life and circumstance of human beings is what is required if 
women [as also men] are to be truly liberated and so Goldman's emancipation goes far 


Further than women suffragists [for example] had ever contemplated. Therefore: 


“Salvation lies in an energetic march onward towards a brighter and clearer future. We are 
in need of unhampered growth out of old traditions and habits. The movement for woman's 
emancipation has so far made but the first step in that direction. It is to be hoped that it 
will gather strength to make another. The right to vote, or equal civil rights, may be good 
demands, but true emancipation begins neither at the polls nor in courts. It begins in 
woman's soul. History tells us that every oppressed class gained true liberation from its 
masters through its own efforts. It is necessary that woman learn that lesson, that she 
realize that her freedom will reach as far as her power to achieve her freedom reaches. It is, 
therefore, far more important for her to begin with her inner regeneration, to cut loose 


from the weight of prejudices, traditions, and customs.” 


This, coming briefly to the essay “Woman Suffrage”, is just one reason why Goldman was 
a staunch OPPONENT of the idea of women getting the vote — because the imagined 
“Freedom” it pretended to offer was not any real Freedom at all - but only Further 
disguised chains. Goldman, who was of course against government, states and the entire 
machinery of politics anyway, saw women getting the vote as only the means to women 
being more tightly secured to the very tyrant that was oppressing them to begin with. 


Goldman, in fact, states plainly that “suffrage is an evil” that “has only helped to enslave 
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people” and which does this by blinding people’s eyes to how it was done. Suffrage, 


thinks Goldman, is not what its supporters claim it to be: 


“Woman's demand for equal suffrage is based largely on the contention that woman must 
have the equal right in all affairs of society. No one could possibly refute that if suffrage 
were a right. Alas for the ignorance of the human mind which can see a right in an 
imposition. Or is it not the most brutal imposition for one set of people to make laws that 
another set is coerced by force to obey? Yet woman clamors for that ‘golden opportunity’ 
that has wrought so much misery in the world, and robbed man of his integrity and self- 
reliance; an imposition which has thoroughly corrupted the people, and made them 


absolute prey in the hands of unscrupulous politicians.” 


The right of suffrage is here then painted as a Fatal attraction which lures the naive into 


the hands of the unscrupulous: 


“The poor, stupid, free American citizen! Free to starve, free to tramp the highways of this 
great country, he enjoys universal suffrage, and, by that right, he has forged chains about 
his limbs. The reward that he receives is stringent labor laws prohibiting the right of 
boycott, of picketing, in fact, of everything, except the right to be robbed of the fruits of his 
labor. Yet all these disastrous results of the twentieth-century fetish have taught woman 


nothing. But, then, woman will purify politics, we are assured.” 


We are used, in our own day, to the rhetoric of politics as a “swamp”. Goldman would not 
have disagreed with this but, rather than arguing that the next guys would be the ones 


to drain it, she argued that it had never been susceptible to the salvation of drainage to 
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begin with. The problem is not who takes part in politics: IT IS POLITICS ITSELF AND 
EVERY SINGLE ONE OF ITS INSTITUTIONS. Electoral politics it is which, in Goldman's 
words, “is not susceptible of purification”. So there can be no emancipation for women in 
it because it is not an organ of emancipation. Goldman, in Fact, examples this From those 
US states where, by the time she was writing, women had gained some suffrage rights. 
She argues that where this has taken place women with new suffrage rights have not 
made those states better but have simply used their new power in exactly the same 
morally proscriptive and politically heinous ways as men do. In other words, it was no 
emancipatory victory that Margaret Thatcher became the British Prime Minister in 1979 
and the policies she pursued were not emancipatory because she was a woman but were 
as socially destructive and oppressive as any a male Prime Minister ever pursued before 
or since [and, by the by, largely indistinguishable From those of her male counterpart, 
President Ronald Reagan]. This, thinks Goldman, is the Fault of inherently authoritarian 
electoral politics which is the policeman of capital. It cannot be reformed For it is serving 
its purpose. In centralising electoral power into various institutions as a result of its 
processes, in fact, Goldman sees suffrage as that which accentuates all kinds of 
economic and political problems rather than ameliorating them. And then there is the 


Fact that the whole exercise is unnecessary anyway For: 


“The history of the political activities of men proves that they have given him absolutely 
nothing that he could not have achieved in a more direct, less costly, and more lasting 
manner. As a matter of fact, every inch of ground he has gained has been through a 


constant fight, a ceaseless struggle for self-assertion, and not through suffrage.” 
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Here Goldman exposes the suffragist’s lie that it is through politics that human beings 
secure things when all of history shows that it is actually DIRECT ACTION which has done 
this, direct action in your own interest [as Stirner also suggested and as Goldman earlier 
reminded us he did]. All ballots achieve in this regard is your effective surrender of direct 
action, your handing over of your responsibility For yourself to others and the tying of 
your hands behind your back by the authoritative institutions of politics [which hardly 
needed such encouragement to begin with and to whom you have now given an excuse] 
— a thoroughly self-neutralising action. Goldman's argument is that, in order to achieve 
real freedom, women do not need to join men in being tied down by electoral 
institutions but genuine freedom and independence which will come from them 


asserting their own selves in acts of direct action. So, as Far as women are concerned: 


“Her development, her freedom, her independence, must come from and through herself. 
First, by asserting herself as a personality, and not as a sex commodity. Second, by refusing 
the right to anyone over her body; by refusing to bear children, unless she wants them; by 
refusing to be a servant to God, the State, society, the husband, the family, etc., by making 
her life simpler, but deeper and richer. That is, by trying to learn the meaning and substance 
of life in all its complexities, by freeing herself from the fear of public opinion and public 
condemnation. Only that, and not the ballot, will set woman free, will make her a force 
hitherto unknown in the world, a force for real love, for peace, for harmony; a force of 


divine fire, of life-giving; a creator of free men and women." 


In this respect, turning to the essay “Marriage and Love”, we can see that for Goldman 
acting on your own recognisance and in your own interest is always regarded as superior 


to an artificially created and adjudicated institution. So, in this essay: 
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“Marriage is primarily an economic arrangement, an insurance pact. It differs from the 
ordinary life insurance agreement only in that it is more binding, more exacting. Its returns 
are insignificantly small compared with the investments. In taking out an insurance policy 
one pays for it in dollars and cents, always at liberty to discontinue payments. If, however, 
woman's premium is a husband, she pays for it with her name, her privacy, her self-respect, 
her very life, ‘until death doth part.’ Moreover, the marriage insurance condemns her to life- 
long dependency, to parasitism, to complete uselessness, individual as well as social. Man, 
too, pays his toll, but as his sphere is wider, marriage does not limit him as much as woman. 


He feels his chains more in an economic sense.” 


Marriage, then, is thought of by Goldman as a state of unfreedom, especially for women 
in a patriarchal society. But, as in previous essays, Goldman also wants to site this 


institution within the moral and social frameworks within which it is justified. Thus: 


“From infancy, almost, the average girl is told that marriage is her ultimate goal; therefore 
her training and education must be directed towards that end. Like the mute beast fattened 
for slaughter, she is prepared for that. Yet, strange to say, she is allowed to know much less 
about her function as wife and mother than the ordinary artisan of his trade. It is indecent 
and filthy for a respectable girl to know anything of the marital relation. Oh, for the 
inconsistency of respectability, that needs the marriage vow to turn something which is 
filthy into the purest and most sacred arrangement that none dare question or criticize. Yet 
that is exactly the attitude of the average upholder of marriage. The prospective wife and 
mother is kept in complete ignorance of her only asset in the competitive field — sex. Thus 
she enters into life-long relations with a man only to find herself shocked, repelled, 


outraged beyond measure by the most natural and healthy instinct, sex. It is safe to say that 
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a large percentage of the unhappiness, misery, distress, and physical suffering of matrimony 
is due to the criminal ignorance in sex matters that is being extolled as a great virtue. Nor is 
it at all an exaggeration when | say that more than one home has been broken up because 


of this deplorable fact. 


If, however, woman is free and big enough to learn the mystery of sex without the sanction 
of State or Church, she will stand condemned as utterly unfit to become the wife of a ‘good’ 
man, his goodness consisting of an empty head and plenty of money. Can there be anything 
more outrageous than the idea that a healthy, grown woman, full of life and passion, must 
deny nature’s demand, must subdue her most intense craving, undermine her health and 
break her spirit, must stunt her vision, abstain from the depth and glory of sex experience 
until a ‘good’ man comes along to take her unto himself as a wife? That is precisely what 


marriage means. How can such an arrangement end except in failure? This is one, though 


not the least important, factor of marriage, which differentiates it from love.” 


Marriage, then, within the social and moral strictures within which it was set when 
Goldman was writing, arbitrarily decides a Future for women [Goldman's own experience 
at the hands of her own Family, and especially her father, is surely talking here], keeps 
her in ignorance of it and denies to her the freedom of her own body. It is obvious to see 
here that in her imagination of “love” Goldman sees the opposites of all the Freedom- 
denying conditions of marriage, an institution she Further describes as “soul- poverty and 
sordidness”. You will remember that earlier, when discussing prostitution, Goldman did 
not see it as any different to marriage in its suffocating conditions which forced 
regrettable solutions. Here the home of the wife and mother Goldman metaphorically 


describes as a prison where the woman “learns soon enough that the home, though not 
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so large a prison as the factory, has more solid doors and bars. It has a keeper so Faithful 
that naught can escape him. The most tragic part, however, is that the home no longer 
frees her from wage slavery; it only increases her task.” Marriage is sold by its adherents 
as the protection and nurturing of woman in her imagined “essential” Functions [warning 


bells should be ringing here] but as Emma Goldman sees it: 


“As to the protection of the woman, — therein lies the curse of marriage. Not that it really 
protects her, but the very idea is so revolting, such an outrage and insult on life, so 
degrading to human dignity, as to forever condemn this parasitic institution. It is like that 
other paternal arrangement — capitalism. It robs man of his birthright, stunts his growth, 
poisons his body, keeps him in ignorance, in poverty and dependence, and then institutes 
charities that thrive on the last vestige of man’s self-respect. The institution of marriage 
makes a parasite of woman, an absolute dependent. It incapacitates her for life's struggle, 
annihilates her social consciousness, paralyzes her imagination, and then imposes its 
gracious protection, which is in reality a snare, a travesty on human character. If 
motherhood is the highest fulfillment of woman's nature, what other protection does it 
need save love and freedom? Marriage but defiles, outrages, and corrupts her fulfillment. 
Does it not say to woman, Only when you follow me shall you bring forth life? Does it not 
condemn her to the block, does it not degrade and shame her if she refuses to buy her right 
to motherhood by selling herself? Does not marriage only sanction motherhood, even 
though conceived in hatred, in compulsion? Yet, if motherhood be of free choice, of love, of 
ecstasy, of defiant passion, does it not place a crown of thorns upon an innocent head and 
carve in letters of blood the hideous epithet, Bastard? Were marriage to contain all the 
virtues claimed for it, its crimes against motherhood would exclude it forever from the 


realm of love.” 
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Marriage is then just one more institution propagated as necessary but which, in reality, 
is not at all. Like governments and parliaments, marriage is not needed to produce some 
imagined necessary circumstance but is imposed as the means to it anyway. The method 
here is always the same: propose something as a good and a means to freedom which is 
actually a prison and a means of control. The controlling and coercing mentality always 
attempts to offer the jail cell as a comfortable guest house but nobody should be fooled, 
thinks Goldman, for what people really need is genuine freedom and the chance to let 
love blossom by itself not a forced institution to which people, more especially women in 
historical context, are Fated. Historically speaking, of course, Goldman was publicly 
vilified as one of those forward thinkers who practiced “free love” and here it is right to 
point out that such views about sex and love are totally a part of her overall anarchist 
agenda and not - as Peter Kropotkin or Lucy Parsons argued — a side issue of second, 
third or even fourth rank. Freedom in love and sex was, for Goldman, at the heart of 
everything her anarchism was about, a crucial component of the intellectual curiosity 
and intellectual and moral independence which freed people From controlling moral and 
social strictures which she thought as of First importance. So of “free love” Goldman 


says: 


“Free love? As if love is anything but free! Man has bought brains, but all the millions in the 
world have failed to buy love. Man has subdued bodies, but all the power on earth has been 
unable to subdue love. Man has conquered whole nations, but all his armies could not 
conquer love. Man has chained and fettered the spirit, but he has been utterly helpless 


before love... 
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Love needs no protection; it is its own protection. So long as love begets life no child is 
deserted, or hungry, or famished for the want of affection. | know this to be true. | know 
women who became mothers in freedom by the men they loved. Few children in wedlock 
enjoy the care, the protection, the devotion free motherhood is capable of bestowing. The 
defenders of authority dread the advent of a free motherhood, lest it will rob them of their 
prey. Who would fight wars? Who would create wealth? Who would make the policeman, 
the jailer, if woman were to refuse the indiscriminate breeding of children? The race, the 
race! shouts the king, the president, the capitalist, the priest. The race must be preserved, 
though woman be degraded to a mere machine, — and the marriage institution is our only 
safety valve against the pernicious sex-awakening of woman. But in vain these frantic 
efforts to maintain a state of bondage. In vain, too, the edicts of the Church, the mad 
attacks of rulers, in vain even the arm of the law. Woman no longer wants to be a party to 
the production of a race of sickly, feeble, decrepit, wretched human beings, who have 
neither the strength nor moral courage to throw off the yoke of poverty and slavery. 
Instead she desires fewer and better children, begotten and reared in love and through free 
choice; not by compulsion, as marriage imposes. Our pseudo-moralists have yet to learn the 
deep sense of responsibility toward the child, that love in freedom has awakened in the 
breast of woman. Rather would she forego forever the glory of motherhood than bring 
forth life in an atmosphere that breathes only destruction and death. And if she does 
become a mother, it is to give to the child the deepest and best her being can yield. To grow 
with the child is her motto; she Knows that in that manner alone can she help build true 


manhood and womanhood.” 


We see here how Goldman's vision of love, sex and motherhood builds into an image of 


society as a whole, a society of free individual humans beings, self-realized to their 
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Fullest actuality and left socially free to make their own associations as they wish. It 
sounds simple, even simplistic, but Goldman was fully authentic in her propagation of it 
as the cure to social, moral, political and economic problems. This was her anarchist 
revolution of society, the institution of freedom and liberation in individual human lives 
and their social relations and the destruction of the coercing hand of authority and 
power by the destruction of all its institutions. Goldman imagined every human being, 
From their own unique childhood, growing into an adult of personality, character and 
independence who strode across Zarathustra’s mountain peaks for themselves and she 
thought the freedom to love — if, when and who you like — the very building block of such 
a vision. As she in fact herself said, “IF the world is ever to give birth to true 


companionship and oneness, not marriage but love will be the parent.” 


Now | said earlier, to round off this particular discussion of Goldman and her views, that 
these views Goldman espoused weren’t just dogmas or empty rhetoric spouted for 
reasons of fame or notoriety. Goldman was serious in her views and, particularly, she was 
serious enough about them to live them out — and even where they have subsequently 
become increasingly subject to judgment and infamous [ironically, as a result of 
judgmental behaviour by exactly the sorts of people the essays | have just interacted 
with described and condemned, the puritanical and morally censorious, even where 


these same people think of themselves as “anarchists” too]. 


| am speaking specifically here about the case of Becky Edelsohn, a teenage orphan who 
began attending Goldman’s public anarchist lectures in 1906, even getting herself 
arrested at some in her enthusiasm, and who subsequently became both an anarchist For 


many years in her own right but also someone who lived in the house Goldman shared 
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with Berkman, and a few others, after his release from prison. Berkman, then a nervous 
and not easily pleased man after Fourteen hellish years incarcerated in terrible 
conditions who had, at one point, run off with a gun after his release to shoot himself, 
had trouble making friends or even being in company for several months after his 
release. Becky Edelsohn, however, was one of the Few people, besides Goldman herself, 
in whose company he came to Feel at ease and an anarchist friendship of common 
interest consequently developed which, over time, became sexual. The pertinent detail 
here, at least for the judges and moral arbiters of the situation, is that, by the time the 


relationship became sexual, Edelsohn was 15 and Berkman was 37. 


There is, For avoidance of doubt, no doubt that Emma Goldman herself knew about this 
relationship [Which she admits to knowing about freely For herself in Living My Life] even 
though she was not always at home due to her touring and that, contrary to the puritans 
and censors of sexual behaviour, she did not at all disapprove of it on bourgeois moral 
grounds she could, on reflection, hardly have been expected to justify in any case. 
Indeed, the reason | am mentioning it here at all is because, having read her description 
of the education of children, her views on the emancipation of women and her beliefs 
about the kind of people and society she wanted to see, the fact that this is the case, in 
the context of a relationship of two anarchists in an explicitly anarchist house, IS 


COMPLETELY CONSISTENT. 


For example, Goldman spoke earlier about the education of children as something that 
should be done following the child’s own predilections and interests. She talks about 
bringing up, and so teaching, children to be independent people, able to speak and think 


For themselves and to present their own mind on issues that concern them [rather than 
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those patriarchal adults are telling them to care about]. In the area of women’s sexuality, 
Goldman speaks to women who take of charge of their own sexuality and decide for 
themselves — rather than according to the dictates of any public morals — when, and with 
whom, they might engage in having sex. Her ideal for individuals in society, as a third 
point, is one of independent people who, by their own direct action, decide their own 
lives. At the same time as all this, | might add, strengthening the case further, she 
condemns and castigates every single institution and organ of authoritarian social 
coercion, whether political, economic, intellectual or moral. Why then, exactly, would 
Emma Goldman be against the consensual, loving relationship of two anarchists who 
lived under the same roof together [along with her and others] who were exactly 
practising, in her mind, the very ideals she vociferously preached in public and in the face 
of the world, often to her own physical danger? She wouldn't, would she? The Fact is she 
saw Edelsohn and Berkman’s relationship, regardless of the scandalous age difference in 
the eyes of bourgeois liberal and moralist society, which she herself regarded as entirely 
above board on anarchist terms, as living out her ideals, not breaking them. Erotic unions 
of consensual anarchist people whom she determined should be independent, self- 
educated and autonomous in the deliberation of their own actions was not anything she 
was against — whatever anyone else outside who was less anarchistic than she might 
have thought about it. [Compare, for example, her response to that youth who 


complained about her dancing once again. ] 


In Fact, it seems that Becky Edelsohn was a good listener in regard to the many lectures 
of Goldman’s she must have attended — which extended over several years of living and 
working with her and Berkman - and to absorbing the values that Goldman shared with 


her, both in such public meetings and in more private and personal interactions that 
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must have taken place between the two at home, for she herself became an outspoken 
and active anarchist in her own right. A Few years later, whilst still a teenager, she had a 
then illegal abortion [performed by Goldman's then lover, Dr Ben Reitman] after sex with 
someone else unknown and, in 1914, now in her early twenties, she was arrested and 
imprisoned For protesting the capitalist activities of John D. Rockefeller, Following the 
Ludlow Massacre, in Tarrytown, New York. Whilst in prison, during which she went on 
hunger strike, becoming perhaps the first woman ever to do so in the US prison system 
and after calling Rockefeller a “multi-murderer” in court For which she was censured, she 


had a letter smuggled out to a close confidant: it was the self-same Alexander Berkman. 


Contrary, then, to the censorious judgments of people who are perhaps far less 
“anarchist” in their attitudes than they would like to think, we can only assume that what 
was going on here was not bourgeois exploitation of a teenager [only an airhead who 
steadfastly refuses to engage the issues as Goldman did could think this] but the honest 
expression of anarchist values in the lives of self-consciously independent people that 
Emma Goldman had both espoused at length in lectures and essays and that she 
believed in herself — as did all those others involved. This, then, is one upshot of the 
values espoused by Emma Goldman in real life. This is what it means when | describe 
Emma Goldman as wanting “a society of Free individual humans beings, self-realized to 
their Fullest actuality and left socially Free to make their own associations as they wish.” 
It is precisely in situations such as this that her values are put to the test and ask you out 
there reading this JUST HOW ANARCHIST ARE YOU REALLY? WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES 
YOUR ANARCHISM MAKE IN PRACTICE TO YOU, TO RELATIONSHIPS AND TO WHO AND 
WHAT PEOPLE ARE? Goldman's anarchism, in other words, which she always claimed 


involved having the courage and integrity to be “illegal”, exactly had just such a cutting 
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edge. And it separates the sheep from the goats today exactly as it did back then when 
she First espoused it. Goldman, and the others involved, can then be condemned on what 
they would have seen as ridiculous, irrelevant, inauthentic and illegitimate moral 
grounds - but precisely not for a lack of consistency with Emma Goldman's own fully 
described values as written in this book. With that understood, we can now move on. 

Goldman's final essay in Anarchism and Other Essays was an essay titled “The Modern 
Drama: A Powerful Disseminator of Radical Thought” and it showcased her personal 
interest in Fiction of social concern such as we might today, for example, see in the films 
of British Film director, Ken Loach, who over several decades has produced multiple Films 
From a socialist perspective which highlight social inequality and injustice and present it 
to the public in dramatic form. Goldman seems to have always been enamoured of such 
stories and wrote a Further book about the subject which was published in 1914 [The 
Social Significance of the Modern Drama]. In the stories and characters of such tales 
Goldman seems to have found powerful examples of social ills which both held her 
interest in an iron grip and motivated her own personal and political responses. Such 
Fiction was, so it seems, an opportunity For Goldman’s own inquisitive and constantly 
developing mind to work out social meanings and consequences in the sandbox of 
literary surroundings. What's more, it seems clear that this interest of Goldman's began 
in her own childhood with the Russian story What Is To Be Done? by Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky playing a particularly important role with both her and Alexander 
Berkman who, as nominal members of the Russian Empire themselves by birth, were 
affected and influenced by Russian culture during their upbringing and throughout their 


lives. 
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In this particular novel the author condemns the patriarchal and authoritarian nature of 
Family, social, and political relations as the principal source of Russia’s social inequality, 
oppressiveness, and economic backwardness. He also argues that intellectuals should 
play an active role in social development and moral regeneration. Meanwhile, the Further 
point is made that individual self-realization, sexual liberation, and an economy that 
combines prosperity with social justice can be achieved only through the consequent 
reorganization of the family and society, and the means of production be organised in 
accordance with cooperative principles. Perhaps it is now not so surprising how Goldman 
and Berkman turned out if this was the reading matter that garnered and excited their 
youthful attention? Goldman in fact remarks in Living My Life, as one example, that she 
once gave a talk in Madison, Wisconsin to American students on the subject of the 
Russian intelligentsia and how they see in education “not a mere means to a career but 
something to enable them to understand life and the people, so that they [can] teach 


and help them” which seems a direct reference to the themes of What Is To Be Done? 


This latter reference is to the second decade of the twentieth century which, 
unbeknown to Goldman at the time, was to be her last decade as a US citizen. It was 
during this decade that she carried out the majority of her passionate and intimate 
on/off relationship with Ben Reitman [who also played the role of her Tour Manager, not 
unsuccessfully] which often stretched her patience to breaking point as both she and 
Reitman were strong personalities who simply were going to live the lives they wanted 
to lead regardless of circumstances. Sometimes this worked in Favour of them being 
together but, sooner or later, it always required them to go their separate ways... before 
the separation required them coming back together again. This state of affairs would 


only Finally be resolved by Goldman being imprisoned [along with Berkman] in 1917 for 
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her “anti-war” activities in discouraging men to enlist as the USA entered the First World 
War and introduced the military draft. Goldman and Berkman both organised those who 
wanted to persuade men not to register to fight and, as a result, they were both 
arrested and received 2 year prison sentences. Upon release from prison they were then 
both arrested again during the first of America’s “Red Scares” and were eventually 


deported to Russia on 21st December 1919. 


One notable feature of Goldman’s activism in her Final American years before her arrest 
for “inducing persons not to register” For the draft was in the area of birth control. 
Clearly, as we have seen from the essays she collected to represent her first 20 years of 
activity, Anarchism And Other Essays, the issues of women and their lives were not new 
territory for her. Goldman had always regarded women’s emancipation and sexual 
emancipation as core topics of any anarchist rhetoric. But in her third American decade, 
especially, these interests began to coalesce around the area of birth control, a subject 
that was regarded as anathema in public and which came under the auspices of the 
Comstock Law in relation to sharing any communications about it. It was inevitable that 
Goldman would eventually fall Foul of the arbiters of public morality on such an issue 
and this happened in 1916 when Goldman was tried in court in April of that year for 
discussing methods of birth control, something which, even in court, women were not 
supposed to hear the details of. Prior to the trial Goldman wrote a short piece for 
Mother Earth titled “The Social Aspects of Birth Control” in which she stridently 
defended women’s rights to control their own sexuality in safety, including, necessarily, 
the methods needed in order to do so. In the article she pictures her opponents as 
capitalist moralisers who regard women as baby factories churning out the necessary 


raw materials [workers] of capitalism. Yet she also argues that women should not have 
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to destroy themselves producing child after child simply due to some empty moral 
prohibition, especially not when such progeny are then only introduced to lives of 
capitalist misery themselves as well as adding to the burdens of their parents. Her 


charge is then that woman is being used, as the following excerpt shows: 


“woman's function is to give life, yet neither the state nor politicians nor public opinion 
have ever made the slightest provision in return for the life woman has given. For ages she 
has been on her knees before the altar of duty as imposed by God, by Capitalism, by the 
State, and by Morality. To-day she has awakened from her age-long sleep. She has shaken 
herself free from the nightmare of the past; she has turned her face towards the light and 
its proclaiming in a clarion voice that she will no longer be a party to the crime of bringing 
hapless children into the world only to be ground into dust by the wheel of capitalism and 
to be torn into shreds in trenches and battlefields. And who is to say her nay? After all it is 
woman who is risking her health and sacrificing her youth in the reproduction of the race. 
Surely she ought to be in a position to decide how many children she should bring into the 
world, whether they should be brought into the world by the man she loves and because 


she wants the child, or should be born in hatred and loathing.” 


Goldman, who in her earlier life had been diagnosed with a medical issue of her own that 
inhibited her from having her own children [she refused the operation which would have 
subsequently made having children of her own possible], thus argues that, amongst 
other things, woman “should have the knowledge that would enable her to recuperate 
during a period of from three to five years between each pregnancy, which alone would 
give her physical and mental well-being and the opportunity to take better care of the 


children already in existence.” As a measure of how important this issue was to Emma 
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Goldman we may note that in this article she calls it “the most dominant issue of modern 
times” and she has absolutely no time for the hollow words of the moralisers as the 


Following excerpt shows: 


“Those who oppose the Birth Control Movement claim to do so on behalf of motherhood. 
All the political charlatans prate about this wonderful motherhood, yet on closer 
examination we find that this motherhood has gone on for centuries past blindly and 
stupidly dedicating its offspring to Moloch. Besides, so long as mothers are compelled to 
work many hard hours in order to help support the creatures which they unwillingly brought 
into the world, the talk of motherhood is nothing else but cant. Ten percent of married 
women in the city of New York have to help make a living. Most of them earn the very 
lucrative salary of $280 a year. How dare anyone speak of the beauties of Motherhood in 


the face of such a crime?’ 


Goldman here also links economics and sexuality as she had done in other scenarios 
before. Often, as with the young female factory workers she had spoken of in the past, 
she spoke of the enjoyment of sexuality as the only release From a life of economically 


necessary drudgery. Here she refers to “unmarried mothers” who: 


“crowd our shops and factories and industries everywhere, not by choice but by economic 
necessity. In their drab and monotonous existence the only color left is probably a sexual 
attraction which without methods of prevention invariably leads to abortions. Thousands of 
women are sacrificed as a result of abortions because they are undertaken by quack 
doctors, ignorant midwives in secrecy and in haste. Yet the poets and the politicians sing of 


motherhood. A greater crime was never perpetrated upon woman.” 
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Goldman thus sees the lack of birth control provision as a matter of deliberate cruelty 
based on moral censoriousness and a lack of concern For those living already oppressed 
lives. She speaks of “moralists” who “persist on behalf of an indiscriminate breeding of 
children [and] tell us that to limit offspring is entirely a modern tendency because the 
modern woman is loose in her morals and wishes to shirk responsibility.” In reply to this, 
Goldman, ever the reader of modern research in matters of social and sexual concern, 
refers to the work of one Doctor Theilhaber whose research had established that several 
ancient societies engaged in primitive birth control methods, thus establishing that it 


was not a new idea but one with a more primitive heritage. 


Yet what does all this have to do with anarchism for Goldman? The ending of the piece 
establishes the link for her situation as an educator into the METHODS of birth control 
[as ever, Goldman's anarchism was not a personal belief she did nothing about but was 
an action carried through into its consequences] put her in a perilous legal position. 


Thus, she says: 


“We are told that so long as the law on the statute books makes the discussion of 
preventives a crime, these preventives must not be discussed. In reply | wish to say that it is 
not the Birth Control Movement, but the law, which will have to go. After all, that is what 
laws are for, to be made and unmade. How dare they demand that life shall submit to 
them? Just because some ignorant bigot in his own limitation of mind and heart succeeded 
in passing a law at the time when men and women were in the thralls of religious and moral 
superstition, must we be bound by it for the rest of our lives? | readily understand why 
judges and jailers shall be bound by it. It means their livelihood; their function in society. But 


even judges sometimes progress.” 
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This then turns into a speech about the necessity of living up to one’s ideals in the face 


of political and legal authority and Goldman is resolute about what is required: 


“lam to be tried at Special Sessions April 5th. | do not know what the outcome will be, and 
furthermore, | do not care. This dread of going to prison for one’s ideas so prevalent among 
American radicals is what makes the movement so pale and weak. | have no such dread. My 
revolutionary tradition is that those who are not willing to go to prison for their ideas have 


never been considered of much value to their ideas.” 


Goldman then goes into the “stupidity of the law” which meant that, even during the 
proceedings of her trial, what Goldman actually discussed was not allowed to be publicly 
disclosed lest women should hear about the details of birth control, something the law 


stated they were not, under any circumstances, allowed to hear. Of this, Goldman states: 


“It is perfectly within the law for the detectives to give testimony, but it is not within the 
law for me to read the testimony which resulted in my indictment. Can you blame me if 1am 
an anarchist and have no use for laws? Also, | wish to point out the utter stupidity of the 
American court. Supposedly justice is to be meted out there. Supposedly there are to be no 
star chamber proceedings under democracy, yet the other day when the detectives gave 
their testimony, it had to be done in a whisper, close to the judge as at the confessional in a 
Catholic Church and under no circumstances were the ladies present permitted to hear 
anything that was going on. The farce of it all! And yet we are expected to respect it, to 


obey it, to submit to it.” 


Goldman then finishes her piece For Mother Earth in the Following defiant tone: 
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“1 do not know how many of you are willing to do it, but | am not. | stand as one of the 
sponsors of a world-wide movement, a movement which aims to set woman free from the 
terrible yoke and bondage of enforced pregnancy; a movement which demands the right for 
every child to be well born; a movement which shall help free labor from its eternal 
dependence; a movement which shall usher into the world a new kind of motherhood. | 
consider this movement important and vital enough to defy all the laws upon the statute- 
books. | believe it will clear the way not merely for the free discussion of contracepts but for 
the freedom of expression in Life, Art and Labor, for the right of medical science to 


experiment with contracepts as it has in the treatment of tuberculosis or any other disease. 


| may be arrested, | may be tried and thrown into jail, but | never will be silent; | never will 
acquiesce or submit to authority, nor will | make peace with a system which degrades 
woman to a mere incubator and which fattens on her innocent victims. | now and here 
declare war upon this system and shall not rest until the path has been cleared for a free 


motherhood and a healthy, joyous and happy childhood.” 


Goldman was found guilty and received a $100 Fine [about $2,600 now]. As a matter of 
principle, not believing in courts or laws, she refused to pay it and was jailed for a few 
weeks for non-payment of the fine. The right of women to control their sexuality and 
their own bodies in America over 100 years later is, however, still shamefully unresolved. 
America, it seems to me, needs a few more Emma Goldmans who will not obey, whatever 


the cost, to take up the Fight. 


Such was certainly Emma Goldman and, as already noted, in the next year, 1917, her anti- 


war activities, and those of Berkman, conspired to have them imprisoned for 2 years as a 
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result of inducing men publicly to avoid the military draft. Behind the scenes, politicians 
and agents of the state, such as J. Edgar Hoover, worked to ensure that Goldman, 
Berkman and hundreds of others would be ultimately and Finally expelled From the USA 
altogether and so it was, on 21st December 1919, that Goldman, together with Berkman, 
was deported From the USA — at the time they knew not even where to. They were kept 
under armed guard on the rickety ship they had been placed on — the Buford — and, in 
January 1920, Found themselves docking in Helsinki before being taken in closed cars to 
the Russian border and, from there, on to the newly renamed Petrograd [St. Petersburg]. 
Goldman had always considered herself an American citizen and considered that country 
as the one which had Finally ignited in her that which she knew as anarchism. She was sad 
and upset to finally be Forced out of it although she knew the US government had been 
trying for years. Yet, at the same time, she was excited to see what had become of the 
Russia she had left behind just over 34 years before. Whilst still in America she had 
praised the Russian people for their revolution and for the social and cultural hope it 


promised. 


But what she found, as recounted in her book My Disillusionment in Russia [her original 
title, which the publishers ignored, was “My Two Years in Russia”] was a revolution 
betrayed by the manipulative, coercive and violent Forces of a Marxist party. Somewhere 
hidden in the text concerning Goldman's two years amongst the Bolsheviks she writes 
the seemingly benign phrase “revolutions are not made to order” yet | think this is a 
revealing phrase, a phrase that tells us something about Goldman's values and why, at 


least according to her, the Russian Revolution Failed. 
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The text of My Disillusionment in Russia [and its “Follow up” My Further Disillusionment in 
Russia which is but parts of the original manuscript Goldman wrote but which the 
publishers inexplicably left out of the original book — leaving it incomplete, something 
not all original reviewers noticed, to their everlasting shame] is a concise and clear 
description, without much artifice, of Goldman's time and experiences among ordinary 
Russian people and occasional members of the Bolshevik authorities, including Lenin 
himself. It tells a tale, as the publisher's title rightly states, of Goldman's increasing 
disillusionment with what she is learning the longer she stays in Russia. Goldman had 
arrived Fully prepared to give the Bolsheviks a chance and to learn and take stock in 
regard to what was going on. She did not, as she herself says, expect to immediately Find 
a Fully realised anarchism nor did she even expect to Find anarchism at all. She knew the 
Bolsheviks were Communists informed by Marxism but was prepared, despite obvious 
political differences, to judge things on their own merits. What she found, in fact, so 
disturbed and upset her — contrary to all her desires to want to believe that the social 
revolution in Russia was real — that she Finally had to get out of Russia, something she 


did on 1st December 1921, almost 2 years later. 


For example, in her original preface Goldman describes the Revolution, and her reaction 


to it, in the Following way: 


“The actual Russian Revolution took place in the summer months of 1917. During that 
period the peasants possessed themselves of the land, the workers of the factories, thus 
demonstrating that they knew well the meaning of social revolution. The October change 
was the finishing touch to the work begun six months previously. In the great uprising the 


Bolsheviki assumed the voice of the people. They clothed themselves with the agrarian 
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programme of the Social Revolutionists and the industrial tactics of the Anarchists. But 
after the high tide of revolutionary enthusiasm had carried them into power, the Bolsheviki 
discarded their false plumes. It was then that began the spiritual separation between the 
Bolsheviki and the Russian Revolution. With each succeeding day the gap grew wider, their 
interests more conflicting. Today it is no exaggeration to state that the Bolsheviki stand as 


the arch enemies of the Russian Revolution.” 


Readers will note here a disparity between “The Revolution” itself and the Bolsheviks as 
a party or ideology. This is a disparity Goldman insists upon for she sees the values of 
one as being completely different to the values of the other — and it is VALUES, as we 
shall see, that Goldman cares about. Goldman was certainly no Marxist and in My 
Disillusionment in Russia [a title she hated and tried to have changed for her 
disillusionment, if anything, was not “in Russia” but in the Bolsheviks] she states that “for 
thirty years | fought the Marxian theory as a cold, mechanistic enslaving formula”. One 
suspects that the nature of Marxism as a theory, Formula or dogma [which, as my own 
observation, it always seems to be as well, a dogma every bit as dogmatic as the gospel 
of a Christian religionist or a capitalist leech and slavedriver] was not the least of its 
problems in one who so highly valued the thought of Nietzsche, a man who proclaimed 
that he distrusted “systematisers” and regarded systematising as “a lack of integrity”. 
Goldman herself, in an echo of this thought, had written previously that anarchism was 
no “iron-clad program” and that needs and circumstances must decide what was 
necessary. A “Marxian formula” imposed on people by force could never hope to reach 
the high bar of such an anarchist value. So it is then no surprise when Goldman writes 


here that: 
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“Anarchism to me never was a mechanistic arrangement of social relationships to be 
imposed upon man by political scene-shifting or by a transfer of power from one social class 
to another. Anarchism to me was and is the child, not of destruction, but of construction — 
the result of growth and development of the conscious creative social efforts of a 
regenerated people. | do not therefore expect Anarchism to follow in the immediate 
footsteps of centuries of despotism and submission. And | certainly did not expect to see it 


ushered in by the Marxian theory.” 


This comment sets us on our way to understanding the anarchist values of Emma 
Goldman as, in fact, does the Following commentary on the course of events after 1917 


according to Goldman’s own researches: 


“To be sure, the peasants have the land; not by the grace of the Bolsheviki, but through 
their own direct efforts, set in motion long before the October change. That the peasants 
were able to retain the land is due mostly to the static Slav tenacity; owing to the 
circumstance that they form by far the largest part of the population and are deeply rooted 
in the soil, they could not as easily be torn away from it as the workers from their means of 


production. 


The Russian workers, like the peasants, also employed direct action. They possessed 
themselves of the factories, organized their own shop committees, and were virtually in 
control of the economic life of Russia. But soon they were stripped of their power and 
placed under the industrial yoke of the Bolshevik State. Chattel slavery became the lot of 
the Russian proletariat. lt was suppressed and exploited in the name of something which 


was later to bring it comfort, light, and warmth. Try as | might | could find nowhere any 
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evidence of benefits received either by the workers or the peasants from the Bolshevik 


régime.” 


To Finally ask after the meaning of all this, and to put meat on the bones of Goldman's 
anarchist values in the matter of “revolution” and its real anarchist meaning, we have to 
turn to the “Afterword” to her project of recounting her time in Russia for it is here 
where she concisely presents her overarching views. She does this partly in interaction 
with defenders of Bolshevik Marxism [of which there were several abroad whom she 
deeply offended by her criticisms of it which led to her being a largely European outcast 
to many “on the Left” For the rest of her days] but mostly she simply speaks for herself 
and to her own values. Her Socialist critics seem mostly to have been concerned with 
why Marxist dogma had not worked in Russia and so they tried to argue for some 
conditions, according to the dictates of their ideological champion, which had not been 


satisfied which resulted in the Failure. 


Here Goldman suggests that “industrial conditions” in Russia were not at the level Marx 
had required for a successful revolution as the tack the Socialists took but Goldman 
herself disputes that such conditions can, by themselves, create “a new society” in any 
case. She says: “The truth is that industrial development and sharp social contrasts are of 
themselves by no means sufficient to give birth to a new society or to call forth a social 
revolution”, speaking instead of the need for a “necessary social consciousness” or “the 
required mass psychology”. It is here, in fact, that Goldman's earlier comment about 
revolutions not being “made to order” becomes relevant for her point in saying this is 
that revolution is not a dogma or Formula to be imposed but a living, breathing, dynamic 


phenomenon. It comes from the life of actual people; it is not merely a static “one size 
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Fits all” plan. Therefore, in Marxist context, “revolution does not await this process of 


industrialization and, what is more important, cannot be made to wait.” 


Goldman's point here is that lived reality - and real people - must always supercede the 


theoretical plan. Thus: 


“The Russian peasants began to expropriate the landlords and the workers took possession 
of the factories without taking cognizance of Marxian dicta. This popular action, by virtue 
of its own logic, ushered in the social revolution in Russia, upsetting all Marxian 
calculations. The psychology of the Slav proved stronger than social democratic theories. 
That psychology involved the passionate yearning for liberty nurtured by a century of 
revolutionary agitation among all classes of society. The Russian people had fortunately 
remained politically unsophisticated and untouched by the corruption and confusion 
created among the proletariat of other countries by ‘democratic’ liberty and self- 
government. The Russian remained, in this sense, natural and simple, unfamiliar with the 
subtleties of politics, of parliamentary trickery, and legal makeshifts. On the other hand, his 
primitive sense of justice and right was strong and vital, without the disintegrating finesse 
of pseudo-civilization. He knew what he wanted and he did not wait for ‘historic 
inevitability’ to bring it to him: he employed direct action. The Revolution to him was a fact 


of life, not a mere theory for discussion.” 


Inasmuch as “revolution” was then a matter of “direct action”, and all of a piece with the 
vital energies of the self-interest of the Russian people, it was good. But inasmuch as it 
was hide-bound by Marxist dogma, it was bad [and bound to fail]. Real life, imagines 


Goldman, does not conform to pre-determined plans or theories. It is not, contra Marx, 
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“scientific”. It can only proceed according to the expressed will of people as a Fact of 
their life. The key to this, thinks Goldman, is “common interest” which she describes as 
“the leitmotif of all revolutionary endeavour” and which she saw in the various “labour 
organizations and the cooperatives” which “combine the city with the country” in Russia 
along with “the Soviets” [“Soviet” is Russian For “council”] and “the intelligentsia” [as any 
good reader of What Is To Be Done? would think]. In comparison, however, Goldman 
impugns Lenin For interpreting “social expropriation” as “the transfer of wealth From one 
set of individuals to another” — not “common interest” but dispossession of some for the 
exclusive benefit of others. Goldman thus concludes that “True Communism was never 
attempted in Russia, unless one considers thirty-three categories of pay, different Food 


rations, privileges to some and indifference to the great mass as Communism.” 


So why did “The Russian Revolution” — thought of as a true revolution possessed of 


revolutionary values — fail? Goldman is quite clear on the answer: 


“It is now clear why the Russian Revolution, as conducted by the Communist Party, was a 
failure. The political power of the Party, organized and centralized in the State, sought to 
maintain itself by all means at hand. The central authorities attempted to force the 
activities of the people into forms corresponding with the purposes of the Party. The sole 
aim of the latter was to strengthen the State and monopolize all economical, political, and 
social activities - even all cultural manifestations. The Revolution had an entirely different 
object, and in its very character it was the negation of authority and centralization. It strove 
to open ever larger fields for proletarian expression and to multiply the phases of individual 
and collective effort. The aims and tendencies of the Revolution were diametrically opposed 


to those of the ruling political party. 
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Just as diametrically opposed were the methods of the Revolution and of the State. Those 
of the former were inspired by the spirit of the Revolution itself: that is to say, by 
emancipation from all oppressive and limiting forces; in short; by libertarian principles. The 
methods of the State, on the contrary--of the Bolshevik State as of every government--were 
based on coercion, which in the course of things necessarily developed into systematic 
violence, oppression, and terrorism. Thus two opposing tendencies struggled for supremacy: 


the Bolshevik State against the Revolution.” 


Goldman's answer is that the values and aims of the Revolution - as held and carried out 
by the mass of Russian people - were at odds with the values and aims of the Communist 
Party. As she goes on to say, the problem with the Revolution and singular reason For its 
Failure was “Fundamentally... the result of the principles and methods of Bolshevism. It 
was the authoritarian spirit and principles of the State which stifled the libertarian and 
liberating aspirations” in what amounts to a standard anarchist critique of 
authoritarianism. She actually describes the Bolsheviks as exponents of “fanatical 
governmentalism” in an analysis which asks “what is progress if not the more general 
acceptance of the principles of liberty as against those of coercion?” She argues, in the 
end, that a politically naive Russian people was duped into putting the “yoke” of the 
Communist Party around their necks and that their “instinctive” anarchism was “yet too 


unfamiliar with true libertarian principles and methods to apply them effectively to life.” 


This, for Goldman, however, is a VERY important point for, as she had made mention of in 
her preface, anarchism, and its values, do not suddenly spring to life if Found necessary. 
They are not just there waiting to be of use. Such things need cultivation and 


habituation. They need to be active to create revolution rather than being the results of 
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a revolution propagated by other means. THEY ARE THE MEANS. It is, in Fact, reminiscent 
of a question political radicals and even others sometimes ask: "Why does no one ever 
do anything in the direction of political Freedom, why do we stay oppressed?" The 
answer is found in Emma Goldman's analysis of The Russian Revolution here: it is not 
revolution which makes liberty but liberty which must make the revolution. The Russian 
Revolution failed, says Goldman, because it was not based on the freedom of people 
acting freely. The Russian people as a whole were not ready for revolution and so 
authority, acting opportunistically, simply took over once again in another form. What 
this means is YOU MUST BE FREE BEFORE THERE CAN BE A REVOLUTION. Your 
education into Freedom, your practising new values, your living the life of liberty MUST 
COME FIRST. Revolution without this can only fail. So that is why "no one ever does 
anything": people are not yet acting and living free, they have not educated themselves 
to the point where liberating action must come and, because it is Free, the creation of a 
free culture of free relationships, is able to sustain itself. The struggle, as Emma 
Goldman always suggested, is with oneself and against cultural programming before it is 
with governments and states. You must be such people as are already Free, and who are 
habituated to living in self-actualized Freedom, before a revolution can have a hope to 
succeed. Thus, as Goldman states of her fellow Russians: “their work would have been of 
infinitely greater practical value had they been better organized and equipped to guide 
the released energies of the people toward the reorganization of life on a libertarian 


Foundation.” But they did not have these habits; they were hamstrung. 


Thus, as Goldman goes on to apply such thinking to The Russian Revolution: 
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“lé remains true, as it has through all progress, that only the libertarian spirit and method 
can bring man a step further in his eternal striving for the better, finer, and freer life. 
Applied to the great social upheavals known as revolutions, this tendency is as potent as in 
the ordinary evolutionary process. The authoritarian method has been a failure all through 
history and now it has again failed in the Russian Revolution. So far human ingenuity has 
discovered no other principle except the libertarian, for man has indeed uttered the highest 
wisdom when he said that liberty is the mother of order, not its daughter. All political 
tenets and parties notwithstanding, no revolution can be truly and permanently successful 
unless it puts its emphatic veto upon all tyranny and centralization, and determinedly 
strives to make the revolution a real revaluation of all economic, social, and cultural values. 
Not mere substitution of one political party for another in the control of the Government, 
not the masking of autocracy by proletarian slogans, not the dictatorship of a new class 
over an old one, not political scene shifting of any kind, but the complete reversal of all 


these authoritarian principles will alone serve the revolution... 


It is only when the libertarian spirit permeates the economic organizations of the workers 
that the manifold creative energies of the people can manifest themselves, and the 
revolution be safeguarded and defended. Only free initiative and popular participation in 


the affairs of the revolution can prevent the terrible blunders committed in Russia.” 


A “revaluation of all values”. Where have we heard that before? 


It is here that Goldman does her most convincing theoretical work, work which somehow 


manages to tie Nietzschean revaluing of values in with Kropotkin’s mutual aid. Whilst 


conceding that “anarchosyndicalism” is “alone able to organize successfully the 
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economic life and carry on production”, she praises “the cooperatives” which must link 
town to country and the agrarian masses to the industrial ones. Thus, “A common tie of 
mutual service and aid is created which is the strongest bulwark of the revolution — Far 
more effective than compulsory labour, the Red Army, or terrorism.” But Goldman 


sounds an anarchist note of caution too when she adds that: 


“cultural forces, while remaining rooted in the economic soil, must yet retain independent 
scope and freedom of expression. Not adherence to the dominant political party but 
devotion to the revolution, Knowledge, ability, and - above all - the creative impulse should 


be the criterion of fitness for cultural work.” 


It is very much worth highlighting here how freedom and creativity [which, of course, 
relies on freedom to create to begin with] constantly remain necessary for Goldman. Her 
revolution is the absolute antithesis of a plan, formula or dogma. For her, revolution 


must stay vital, living, alive, dynamic, creative, lest it put itself in peril and Fail. 


Revolution, For Goldman, can only happen inasmuch as it is tied to a living people self- 
actualized and habituated to living lives according to liberatory values freed from 
centralising coercions. Old values, cultural ideas and traditions must be expunged and 
people must find a way to transvaluate not just their values but their very selves to 
create the new people capable of making new relationships that a real revolution must 
achieve. Thus, for example, Goldman bemoans the split between “proletarians” and the 
intelligentsia which, in times of reactionary politics, politicians always seek to 
exaggerate in order to cause division between the educated and the uneducated. 


Following Peter Kropotkin, who had lauded the need for “brain work and manual work” 
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in his theory of the revolution, Goldman argues that “The Russian Revolution has made it 
very clear that both brain and muscle are indispensable to the work of social 
regeneration. Intellectual and physical labour are as closely related in the social body as 


brain and hand in the human organism. One cannot Function without the other.” 


Here Goldman, as always before, refuses to come down on one side or the other of an 
imagined individual/social divide. She can speak about “the collective Force which is to 
shape the revolution into the great architect of the new social edifice” but she can also 
say that “All must learn the value of mutual aid and libertarian cooperation, yet each 
must be able to remain independent in his own sphere and in harmony with the best he 
can yield to society.” Here there is no Future in going it alone but, by the same token, 
there is no future in arbitrary collectivity either. Goldman's social conception was that 
free human beings with Free association and their own autonomy and agency made the 
best social organisms, the only ones, in fact, that had any opportunity to succeed 
according to an emancipatory agenda. As such, it is worth quoting her at length from her 
afterword to My Disillusionment in Russia in regard to “the state idea”, “the authoritarian 
principle” and “the whole Socialist conception of revolution itself”, ideas to which she 
stood implacably opposed and which led to her leaving Russia for good at the end of 


1921: 


“the STATE IDEA, the authoritarian principle, has been proven bankrupt by the experience 
of the Russian Revolution. If | were to sum up my whole argument in one sentence | should 
say: The inherent tendency of the State is to concentrate, to narrow, and monopolize all 
social activities; the nature of revolution is, on the contrary, to grow, to broaden, and 


disseminate itself in ever-wider circles. In other words, the State is institutional and static; 
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revolution is fluent, dynamic. These two tendencies are incompatible and mutually 
destructive. The State idea killed the Russian Revolution and it must have the same result in 


all other revolutions, unless the libertarian idea prevail. 


Yet | go much further. It is not only Bolshevism, Marxism, and Governmentalism which are 
fatal to revolution as well as to all vital human progress. The main cause of the defeat of 
the Russian Revolution lies much deeper. It is to be found in the whole Socialist conception 


of revolution itself. 


The dominant, almost general, idea of revolution - particularly the Socialist idea - is that 
revolution is a violent change of social conditions through which one social class, the 
working class, becomes dominant over another class, the capitalist class. It is the 
conception of a purely physical change, and as such it involves only political scene shifting 
and institutional rearrangements. Bourgeois dictatorship is replaced by the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ - or by that of its ‘advance guard,’ the Communist Party; Lenin takes the 
seat of the Romanovs, the Imperial Cabinet is rechristened Soviet of People's Commissars, 
Trotsky is appointed Minister of War, and a labourer becomes the Military Governor General 
of Moscow. That is, in essence, the Bolshevik conception of revolution, as translated into 
actual practice. And with a few minor alterations it is also the idea of revolution held by all 


other Socialist parties. 


This conception is inherently and fatally false. Revolution is indeed a violent process. But if 
it is to result only in a change of dictatorship, in a shifting of names and political 
personalities, then it is hardly worthwhile. It is surely not worth all the struggle and 


sacrifice, the stupendous loss in human life and cultural values that result from every 
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revolution. If such a revolution were even to bring greater social well-being (which has not 
been the case in Russia) then it would also not be worth the terrific price paid: mere 
improvement can be brought about without bloody revolution. It is not palliatives or 


reforms that are the real aim and purpose of revolution, as | conceive it. 


In my opinion--a thousand fold strengthened by the Russian experience--the great mission 
of revolution, of the SOCIAL REVOLUTION, is a fundamental transvaluation of values. A 
transvaluation not only of social, but also of human values. The latter are even pre- 
eminent, for they are the basis of all social values. Our institutions and conditions rest upon 
deep-seated ideas. To change those conditions and at the same time leave the underlying 
ideas and values intact means only a superficial transformation, one that cannot be 
permanent or bring real betterment. It is a change of form only, not of substance, as so 


tragically proven by Russia. 


It is at once the great failure and the great tragedy of the Russian Revolution that it 
attempted (in the leadership of the ruling political party) to change only institutions and 
conditions while ignoring entirely the human and social values involved in the Revolution. 
Worse yet, in its mad passion for power, the Communist State even sought to strengthen 
and deepen the very ideas and conceptions which the Revolution had come to destroy. It 
supported and encouraged all the worst anti-social qualities and systematically destroyed 
the already awakened conception of the new revolutionary values. The sense of justice and 
equality, the love of liberty and of human brotherhood - these fundamentals of the real 
regeneration of society - the Communist State suppressed to the point of extermination. 
Man's instinctive sense of equity was branded as weak sentimentality; human dignity and 


liberty became a bourgeois superstition; the sanctity of life, which is the very essence of 
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social reconstruction, was condemned as revolutionary, almost counter-revolutionary. This 
fearful perversion of fundamental values bore within itself the seed of destruction. With 
the conception that the Revolution was only a means of securing political power, it was 
inevitable that all revolutionary values should be subordinated to the needs of the Socialist 
State; indeed, exploited to further the security of the newly acquired governmental power. 
‘Reasons of State,’ masked as the ‘interests of the Revolution and of the People,’ became 
the sole criterion of action, even of feeling. Violence, the tragic inevitability of revolutionary 
upheavals, became an established custom, a habit, and was presently enthroned as the 


most powerful and ‘ideal’ institution... 


This perversion of the ethical values soon crystallized into the all-dominating slogan of the 
Communist Party: THE END JUSTIFIES ALL MEANS. Similarly in the past the Inquisition and 
the Jesuits adopted this motto and subordinated to it all morality. It avenged itself upon 
the Jesuits as it did upon the Russian Revolution. In the wake of this slogan followed lying, 
deceit, hypocrisy and treachery, murder, open and secret. It should be of utmost interest to 
students of social psychology that two movements as widely separated in time and ideas as 
Jesuitism and Bolshevism reached exactly similar results in the evolution of the principle, 
that the end justifies all means. The historic parallel, almost entirely ignored so far, contains 


a most important lesson for all coming revolutions and for the whole future of mankind. 


There is no greater fallacy than the belief that aims and purposes are one thing, while 
methods and tactics are another. This conception is a potent menace to social regeneration. 
All human experience teaches that methods and means cannot be separated from the 
ultimate aim. The means employed become, through individual habit and social practice, 


part and parcel of the final purpose; they influence it, modify it, and presently the aims and 
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means become identical. From the day of my arrival in Russia | felt it, at first vaguely, then 
ever more consciously and clearly. The great and inspiring aims of the Revolution became so 
clouded with and obscured by the methods used by the ruling political power that it was 
hard to distinguish what was temporary means and what final purpose. Psychologically and 
socially the means necessarily influence and alter the aims. The whole history of man is 
continuous proof of the maxim that to divest one's methods of ethical concepts means to 
sink into the depths of utter demoralization. In that lies the real tragedy of the Bolshevik 


philosophy as applied to the Russian Revolution. May this lesson not be in vain? 


No revolution can ever succeed as a factor of liberation unless the MEANS used to further it 
be identical in spirit and tendency with the PURPOSES to be achieved. Revolution is the 
negation of the existing, a violent protest against man's inhumanity to man with all the 
thousand and one slaveries it involves. It is the destroyer of dominant values upon which a 
complex system of injustice, oppression, and wrong has been built up by ignorance and 
brutality. - It is the herald of NEW VALUES, ushering in a transformation of the basic 
relations of man to man, and of man to society. It is not a mere reformer, patching up some 
social evils; not a mere changer of forms and institutions; not only a re-distributor of social 
well-being. It is all that, yet more, much more. It is, first and foremost, the 
TRANSVALUATOR, the bearer of new values. It is the great TEACHER of the NEW ETHICS, 
inspiring man with a new concept of life and its manifestations in social relationships. It is 


the mental and spiritual regenerator. 


Its first ethical precept is the identity of means used and aims sought. The ultimate end of 
all revolutionary social change is to establish the sanctity of human life, the dignity of man, 


the right of every human being to liberty and well-being. Unless this be the essential aim of 
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revolution, violent social changes would have no justification. For external social alterations 
can be, and have been, accomplished by the normal processes of evolution. Revolution, on 
the contrary, signifies not mere external change, but internal, basic, fundamental change. 
That internal change of concepts and ideas, permeating ever-larger social strata, finally 
culminates in the violent upheaval known as revolution. Shall that climax reverse the 
process of transvaluation, turn against it, and betray it? That is what happened in Russia. 
On the contrary, the revolution itself must quicken and further the process of which it is the 
cumulative expression; its main mission is to inspire it, to carry it to greater heights, give it 


fullest scope for expression. Only thus is revolution true to itself. 


Applied in practice it means that the period of the actual revolution, the so-called transitory 
stage, must be the introduction, the prelude to the new social conditions. It is the threshold 
to the NEW LIFE, the new HOUSE OF MAN AND HUMANITY. As such it must he of the spirit 
of the new life, harmonious with the construction of the new edifice. Today is the parent of 
tomorrow. The present casts its shadow far into the future. That is the law of life, individual 
and social. Revolution that divests itself of ethical values thereby lays the foundation of 
injustice, deceit, and oppression for the future society. The means used to prepare the 
future become its cornerstone. Witness the tragic condition of Russia. The methods of State 
centralization have paralysed individual initiative and effort; the tyranny of the dictatorship 
has cowed the people into slavish submission and all but extinguished the fires of liberty; 
organized terrorism has depraved and brutalized the masses and stifled every idealistic 
aspiration; institutionalized murder has cheapened human life, and all sense of the dignity 
of man and the value of life has been eliminated; coercion at every step has made effort 


bitter, labour a punishment, has turned the whole of existence into a scheme of mutual 
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deceit, and has revived the lowest and most brutal instincts of man. A sorry heritage to 


begin a new life of freedom and brotherhood. 


It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that revolution is in vain unless inspired by its ultimate 
ideal. Revolutionary methods must be in tune with revolutionary aims. The means used to 
further the revolution must harmonize with its purposes. In short, the ethical values which 
the revolution is to establish in the new society must be initiated with the revolutionary 
activities of the so-called transitional period. The latter can serve as a real and dependable 
bridge to the better life only if built of the same material as the life to be achieved. 
Revolution is the mirror of the coming day; it is the child that is to be the Man of 


Tomorrow.” 


This is as vital and as theoretical a text as Emma Goldman ever wrote, getting, as it does, 
to the heart of her anarchist values and her idea of “revolution”. It is NOT a matter of the 
right Figureheads in government buildings or the correct parties occupying parliaments 
but of the values that each human being is imbued with and so the possibilities that their 
lives can create. Therefore, "What we understand as revolution" is the problem to be 
overcome if | am reading Emma Goldman correctly here. She describes revolution much 
more as a Nietzschean "transvaluation of all values" than as a changing of the guard in 
some official residence of state, a mere political “scene shifting” as she calls it. In other 
words, this is to say that revolution is about us, our values and what relations we can 
thus Form with each other much, much more than it is about ANY sort of political 
organisation or control. Sort out the first, says Emma Goldman, and the second will take 
care of itself. But there will never be any true revolution unless it is one of VALUES and 


so unless it is both intellectual and moral, First and Foremost. 
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We must come to some conclusion about Emma Goldman's anarchism to round off this 
appraisal of her life and character. It is, in Fact, an interesting question to ask what Emma 
Goldman actually wanted, why she put herself on the line so deliberately and what she 
was hoping to achieve. Although she is often labelled as a “mere” activist, agitator or 
propagandist [perhaps,at First, even by me], there is within the textual Fragments of her 
life evidence of quite a distinctively personal and theoretically interesting approach to 
life and anarchism — not to say to life AS anarchism. | say this if not only because it is 
Emma Goldman who has pre-eminently appealed to me as a person with an anarchist 
vision | have personally Found Fascinating, straightforward and bitingly to the point. As a 
result, it is has consequently also been impossible to ignore. In that, | must confess that 
it is not merely the content of that vision which has stirred me so but Goldman's 
conviction that anarchism is never mere words or ideas: IT IS LIFE LIVED OUT. Goldman's, 
then, is an anarchism of ideas but also of practice, an anarchism that could not be 


anarchism unless it is practiced. THIS IS HER FIRST AND MOST IMPORTANT LESSON. 


To help me get at what | regard as an insightful interpretation of Emma Goldman | am 
going to refer to the essay “When Theories Meet: Emma Goldman and ‘Post-Anarchism’” 
by Hilton Bertalan in the book Post-Anarchism: A Reader. Readers of earlier chapters will 
know that | am not unfamiliar with “Post-Anarchism” nor am | unreceptive to its insights. 
This would also be demonstrated in those earlier chapters of this book where the 
poststructuralist, Michel Foucault, was called upon for theoretical insights at various 
points, poststructuralism and the insights it provides being particularly useful tools For 
the post-anarchist in their critique of anarchism. The reason | wish to refer to the essay 


indicated in particular is because the more | read it [and | began reading it speculatively 
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but | Found | couldn’t stop reading], the more | found it described an Emma Goldman 
which made the utmost sense to me, both as a theorist and as a description of what 


animated her life and made it one of both a lived practice and a personal journey. 


Bertalan begins by arguing that Emma Goldman was not your typical “classical 
anarchist”. [The period of “classical anarchism” is not set in stone but many would mark 
its end with Goldman's death in 1940 and its span as broadly contemporaneous with her 
own life, i.e. 1869 - 1940. This is the period which includes the stand out figures of 
anarchism such as Bakunin, Kropotkin, Malatesta, etc., as well as its major period of 
publicly identified visibility.] Bertalan in Fact sees Goldman as a bridge between classical 
anarchism and its stereotypical and tightly-Ffocused concerns with politics and economics 
and a more modern anarchism “that is connectable to the theoretical and political 
efforts of several contemporary theorists.” This insight encompasses at least two facts 
about Goldman; Firstly, that she pioneered an intersectional anarchism that was exactly 
about more than just politics and economics [she often referred to anarchism as being 
about “every phase of life”, For example, as | have already tried to show] and, secondly, 
that, in the end, anarchism was not for her a goal or achievement but a life lived 
contingently that is subject to change and so is articulated by values and an ethics 
[something we saw most recently in her concluding commentary on the failure of the 


Russian Revolution and its Bolshevik betrayal]. 


In this, Bertalan sees resonances with the ideas of modern theorists such as Gilles 
Deleuze, Judith Butler and Michel Foucault. The most particular cause of this 
phenomenon Bertalan then argues to be Goldman's exceptional interest in the thought 


of Friedrich Nietzsche, an interest made all the more remarkable For the fact that many 
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other anarchists [and commentators generally] disdained Nietzsche as an apolitical 
elitist who had no obvious relevance to the anarchism of the classical period [not least 
because Nietzsche actually disdained and insulted “Socialists and Anarchists” as 
Christianity in disguise — and we know all too well what he thought about Christianity!]. 
Goldman, however, records staying awake all night in her memoir in her devotion to his 
texts [“I had to do my reading at the expense of much-needed sleep, but what was 
physical strain in view of my raptures over Nietzsche?” says Goldman in Living My Life], 
had bitter arguments with lovers who had a low opinion of Nietzsche’s worth and even 
gave lectures on Nietzsche’s relevance that extended over several years to multiple 
kinds of public audience and so he is not an insignificant Figure in her intellectual world 
of ideas at all. Nietzsche himself, in the consequences of his own thought, is often seen 
as the modern Father of things from postmodernism to poststructuralism [and with the 
downfall of epistemological philosophy generally - as | have pointed out in chapters 
above] and so Goldman's interest here can lead to many interesting connections 
between his thought and that of his modern interpreters as a result, Goldman herself 
being a bridge between then and now but also between Nietzsche's thinking and its 


political, if not expressly anarchist, application. 


One of these connections which Goldman then provides in her usage of his ideas is that 
Nietzsche spoke of a world of becoming rather than of being, and of subjectivity as “in a 
constant state of flux”. Goldman used these exact words to describe herself and Further 
spoke of ‘human nature’ as “by no means a fixed quantity. Rather, it is Fluid and 
responsive to new conditions.” Goldman, we may say then, was, like Nietzsche, not an 
essentialist - as is also demonstrated when she spoke about the “variations and 


gradations of gender” and sexuality in correspondence with the pioneering sexual 
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researcher, Magnus Hirschfeld, exampling her sexological interest which had lasted 
many decades. Goldman, in Fact, had developed a great sensitivity to, and awareness of, 
personal differentiation and actual diversity of character that existed not simply at a 
class level [and so never in a binary way] but that was Fully individual. But it was not only 
a recognition of such difference: it was a respect for it. Whatever Goldman thought 
about the social organism and the necessity of social formation, this was never said at 
the expense of individual reality or proclivity. All social engagement For Goldman was of 
real individual human beings that mattered in their difference and personal desires. 
What we might take from this is that Goldman, always concerned that one must think in 
a revolutionary way to live a revolutionary life, actively sought to reweave and educate 
the ideas that constituted her as an intellectual being. She was not, was never, happy to 
rest in customs, traditions and handed down ideas about things that society or culture 
just happened to hand her. Goldman was determined to think for herself and believed 
passionately that only people who did were actually making the revolution because they 
were really the only people who could in all their own differences and desires. She 
believed that the imaginary that guided a person and created their world, their 
interpretational matrix, something that was always uniquely personal, was of vital 


importance to living authentically as an anarchist. 


In this respect, Hilton Bertalan makes an interesting connection with Nietzsche. For one 
Familiar with the words of Nietzsche who reads Goldman's surviving textual corpus it is 
already clear to see that many words and phrases are taken over by Goldman and applied 
to her anarchistic endeavours — and that they clearly come from Nietzsche. Sometimes 
she even references him explicitly as the impetus to the idea she is putting Forward. One 


example here is those occasions in which she takes over Nietzsche's idea of destroying 
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old values in order to create your own new ones. [I discussed this in Nietzschean context 
in my exegesis of Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra in my “first thoughts”.] Thus, 
Goldman can say that anarchism “embraces every phase of life and effort and 
undermines the old, outlived values.” Nietzsche, of course, as in Zarathustra, spoke of 
“breaking the old law tables” in order to construct your own, new ones. So, when 
Goldman states that anarchism “is the destroyer of dominant values” or the “herald of 
new values” or even calls anarchism the “TRANSVALUATOR” and speaks of it as “the 
transvaluation of accepted values” we may expect that Goldman is regarding Nietzsche's 
words as of direct relevance to anarchism and is using Nietzschean ideas in her own 


anarchist application of them. 


Indeed, she states plainly “I believe, with Nietzsche, that the time has come for a 
transvaluation of things” and writes in Living My Life — written in her later mature years 
rather than when she was an enthusiastic novice - that “Nietzsche was an anarchist”. 
Bertalan goes as far as to say that “Goldman's anarchism was rooted in Nietzsche” and, in 
this respect, connects her most Famous quote [which isn’t actually a quote because she 
never actually said it] about revolution and dancing with her Nietzscheanism because 
one of Nietzsche’s regular figures for his own philosophy was precisely the dance. 
Nietzsche affirmed books that, in his words, “teach how to dance” and looked for those 
who were “able to dance with one’s Feet, with concepts, with words”. In his own work he 
wanted “to give birth to a dancing star”. Dancing is a very Nietzschean thing so if 
Goldman's revolution is a revolution of dancing then it is a Nietzschean revolution of 
transvalued values and perpetual creation of new values and so new life. Whether this 
interpretation is true or not, it is certainly exactly on point and superbly put in terms of 


an anarchist woman with a “beautiful ideal”. 
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But dancing, of course, has no end save enjoyment of the experience, self-expression 
through the experience, the selFexpression of being and expressing oneself in a way 
that is spontaneous and unplanned. This is not insignificant and can be applied politically 
and epistemologically. Bertalan notes that “Nietzsche called for ‘as little state as 


mn 


possible’” and he told people to look beyond the state. Yet he criticised anarchists For 
replacing the state in their classical ideas with “a rationalist counter-system”, what the 
more contemporary postanarchist theorist Lewis Call refers to as replacing nations of 
people who share a nationality with “a nation of Bakuninites” or “a nation of 
Kropotkinites”. Call thinks that “the dominant figure in Nietzsche's... political imaginary 


is much more profoundly non-sectarian. She is indeed nomadic in character.” Bertalan 


responds that she is precisely Emma Goldman. For: 


“Goldman did not envision a nation of Goldmanites, nor did she imagine the final 
eradication of domination brought forth by a new system based on rationalist principles of 
human nature. Goldman recognized that any conception, however rational it may have 
seemed, was the product of particular conditions, and that those conditions were always 


subject to change.” 


This is to argue that Goldman’s politics were like dancing. They were in the moment, self- 
expressive, an experience not necessarily to be repeated. They were making the most of 
things in your opportunity to do so. They were, to refer to that most common anecdote 
about her, not something where someone could come along and tell you what to do. 
Bertalan links this to Nietzsche’s thought that “the character of the world in a state of 
becoming is incapable of formulation” and this acts as a dividing line between those 


anarchists [and wider political theorists] who think of politics as a plan to be executed 
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and those, pre-eminently like Emma Goldman, who absolutely do not. Here Bertalan, | 
think with absolute authenticity to Goldman, speaks of her as one who sometimes spoke 
of the utopian vision and the goal [she could hardly help it as others of her 
contemporaries imagined it this way and she would have at least wanted to respect 
them or put things in their terms] but who finally maintained “that utopian visions 
remain open to constant modification and criticism’. What's more, Goldman always 
spoke of such things as the result of specific activity that could and would be different in 
each case, not least due to the proclivities of those engaged in the action. As, in fact, we 
previously saw in her condemnation of the Bolsheviks, the “iron-clad program” was 
something she despised as politically inauthentic and unworkable. One had to be light 
on one’s feet, responsible to circumstances, always open and flexible, if one wanted 
political revolution to succeed. So it is actually important here that you DO NOT define 
the goal and never take the idea seriously that anarchism has one. Becoming, like 
dancing, is simply a process enjoyed for itself, as what it is, it is not about an 
achievement or a destination. [We might also add here that egoists, whether the more 
originary Stirner and Nietzsche, or people like Goldman herself, never want to create 
clones that are the impressed results of having been created from a template: this is the 
opposite of what they want. The egoist, as Goldman showed herself to be, wants to 
create independent, self-actualising people who think for themselves, act in their own 
interests and create their own ethics of existence. They want people who are strong 


enough for their own values and beliefs. ] 


This leads us to the notion, in Bertalan’s interpretation, that Goldman is focused on twin 
transformations, that of the social and of the self. These are constant, never-ending 


processes. Anarchism is then not a linear path to a goal but an existence, a reality, an 
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always unfolding experience subject to change. Evidence here is given precisely in 
reference to Goldman's statement that anarchism “cannot consistently impose an iron- 
clad program or method on the future”, that it “has no set rules” and that “its methods 
vary according to the age, the temperament, and the surroundings of its followers”. 
Anarchism is here not one thing and it changes from person to person and from group to 
group. It is not a singular agenda imposed on everyone. | am reminded here, as | have 
mentioned in my writing before, of Goldman’s activities at the 1907 Amsterdam 
anarchist conference, typical of her, in fact, where, in the discussion on organisation, 
Goldman had been happy to allow people to organise as they saw fit provided individual 
latitude to act as you will was also approved. Goldman, again like Nietzsche, was totally 
against the idea of a “blueprint for the Future” and, as we saw again with her comments 
on post-revolutionary Russia, saw no Future for political action that was not based on 
free action and free association. Freedom was the pre-requisite, in Fact, not the result. 
Goldman, then, thought that FREEDOM IS ACTING FREE and she was unaware of any 


other way by which freedom could be achieved. 


So it is no surprise here to find Bertalan saying that “Goldman's anarchism was non- 
prescriptive and contingent” and that “she viewed it not as a closed mapping that 
sketched forms of resistance or social organisation, but rather, as a Flexible and open 
political philosophy in a state of perpetual transformation.” Anarchist politics, for 
Goldman, was absolutely not about “getting with the program” for, for her, there was, 
and could be, no “program”. The Future, as Nietzsche had taught her, could not be 
thought out ahead of time and written down For it was a matter of its becoming in and 
through our own selves and our own values. Here something Bertalan says of Gilles 


Deleuze is relevant for Deleuze points out that the idea of planning out a revolution is a 
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bad one for it stops people doing that which, actually, is most important: BECOMING 


REVOLUTIONARY YOURSELF. 


Goldman, in my reading of her, instinctively understood this for her anarchism was an 
anarchism of who you are and how you live, a matter of being yourself in a permanent 
and consistent state of revolution, a revolution that is a revolution of becoming and of 
being that begins and ends in your values and so your means of thinking and existing. 
Next to this core idea, how such a thing develops relationally and socially is a matter For 
posterity to Figure out in the white heat of the moment for, as Goldman said in regard to 
Russia, it is that you are such people as can be a revolution that really matters. Without 
that, the revolution is going nowhere anyway. So revolution, anarchism, is not, is never, a 
matter of a “totalizing discourse”, it is not a “political philosophy” in the sense of 
theories which “get things right”. This is a False conception of things that Goldman 
simply didn’t subscribe to which is why she never had an answer on the “thousand” 
occasions she was asked “How will things operate under anarchism?”. She didn’t have an 
answer to that question because she didn’t know. Her anarchism did not conceive of an 
answer to that question ahead of time For it was in and From the personal becoming of 
human beings that the doing came. “How can anyone assume to map out a line of 
conduct for those to come?” was Goldman’s comment on such a scenario. She pictured, 
again with Nietzsche as she expressly mentioned herself, “that we are staggering along 
with the corpses of dead ages on our backs.” Her conclusion to this thought was that 
“Theories do not create life. Life must make its own theories.” So Goldman's anarchism 
was all about the spontaneity of the moment as articulated by those who had so formed 
and self-actualized themselves, despite the weight of a dead past with its dead values, 


that they literally created the future from themselves as revolutionary individuals 
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creating revolutionary relationships and so new social Futures. In saying “Life must make 
its own theories” Goldman even seems to suggest that this is always our responsibility. 


She certainly seems to have seen it as her own. 


Goldman, as a consequence, did not believe that there were ever to be any resting 
places, Final destinations or ultimate achievements. Life was, and is, a process and a 
matter of continual creation. Being Nietzschean about it, one might even say that, for 
her, anarchism is the matter of a continual overcoming — not only of the past and its 
values but of the self and its own values too. We must forever be creating ourselves 
anew, creation and recreation is then the anarchist’s stock in trade according to 
Goldman. Thus, she speaks of a “state of eternal change” and conceives of a universe and 
an existence that is constantly moving. There is no place to settle down for nothing is 
really ever standing still. Anarchism, consequently, cannot be the plan for plans are 
contextual, they fit some circumstances but not others. They will not do. This is why she 
sees “human nature” as “Fluid and responsive to new conditions”: it has to be if itis going 


to be adequate to a life that is always moving. 


So Goldman's anarchism is the anarchism of “life always in Flux” and “new currents 
Flowing From the dried-up spring of the old” and is, Fundamentally, about “constantly 
creating new conditions”. Those statements span decades in Goldman’s commentary so 
they aren't simply reflective of but one period of her life. It is not unimportant here 
either that Goldman focused on “every phase of life” in her anarchism and brought 
intersectional concerns to bear on it, not least what would now be called 
anarchafeminist concerns. Goldman's anarchism was a broader “life anarchism” than was 


the more narrow “classical” anarchism of most of her contemporaries who were 
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concerned only with politics and the economy, with workers and strikes. Goldman did 
care about these things, with dozens of examples of her involvement in them [and at 
least one direct imprisonment of her own because of them beside Berkman’s], but she 
did not ONLY care about them. Anarchism, for her, was both EVERYTHING and about 
everything, moral as well as political, modes of thought as well as economics. She was 
also often ahead of her time, not least in matters of sex and gender. She was a 
prominent [and often singular] voice speaking publicly in advocacy of homosexuality and 
gradations and variations of sexuality and gender, Familiar with the arguments and 
terminology of the sexologists of the time [whom she read as much as she could] who 
were working to advance societal acceptance of differences in sexuality and gender 
expression, and refused “the absurd notion of the dualism of the sexes” where “man and 
woman represent two antagonistic worlds”. TERFs and the gender critical, consequently, 


are very lucky she is long since dead! 


Given the picture of Goldman as a Fiery rhetorician who faces down mobs and faces up to 
crowds and police, a woman who, fundamentally, takes responsibility for acting and 
saying something, it is perhaps jarring to Find that, at its heart, Goldman’s anarchism was 
self-described by her as a matter of a “beautiful idea” or “beautiful ideal”. ["“l want 
freedom, the right to self-expression, everybody's right to beautiful, radiant things.”] 
She actually penned newspaper pieces in her lifetime using such titles, sometimes to 
contrast it with the popular notion, which newspapers amplified, of anarchists as 
destructive bomb throwers. In her 1908 essay “A Beautiful Ideal”, for example, Goldman 


states: 
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“Anarchism is a theory of human development which lays no less stress than socialism upon 
the economic or materialistic aspect of social relations; but while granting that the cause of 
the immediate evil is an economic one we believe that the solution of the social question 
confronting us today must be wrought out from the equal consideration of the whole of our 


experience.” 


But what then is the beautiful ideal? Goldman explains Further on: 


“Anarchism in its scientific and philosophic calculations represents that force in human life 
which can harmonize and bring into unity the individual and social instincts of the individual 
and society. The greatest obstacles in the way of such harmonious blending, are property, 
or the monopoly of things—the denial of the right of others to their use, and authority— 
the government of man by man, embodied in majority rule, or the absolute disregard of 
individual life in the organization that for want of a better name stands for society. 
Therefore the first tendency of anarchism is to make good the dignity of the individual 
human being by freeing him from every kind of arbitrary restraint— economic, political, 
social. In so doing anarchism proposes to make apparent, in their true force the social 
bonds, which always have and always will knit men together and which are the actual basis 
of a real normal and sane society. The means of doing this rests with each man’s latent 


qualities and his opportunities... 


Anarchism holds that the simplest human life, it given opportunity and scope, is infinitely 


more important to society than all the scientific regulation and adjusting of social 


arrangements. For, in proportion as that simple life grows into a conscious, intelligent, well- 
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rounded factor, recognizing its true relation to its fellow, regulations and forms will take 


care of themselves.” 


Of such a vision of a “beautiful ideal” Goldman comments: 


“The truth can not be silenced by constant discoveries of ‘anarchist plots,’ or by designating 
every demented being as an anarchist, nor even by burning anarchist literature, or 
establishing a system of espionage, which invades the sanctity of individual privacy and 
makes the life of its victims an intolerable evil. There are thousands of people in this 
country who see in such methods the last desperate efforts of a dying age. The new, strong 
in thought and ideals, strong in human sympathy and fellowship, is fast approaching, and 
when it arrives the present will be remembered as a nightmare, that humanity dreamed, 


rather than as an awful reality it actually lived.” 


This is a simple presentation of Goldman's beliefs, suitable, as it was, to be read in a 
newspaper column for general consumption. It was also, incidentally, apparently too 
incendiary for the Chicago police who physically prevented Emma Goldman from 
delivering this piece as an oral presentation at Workingmen’s Hall on March 17th, 1908. 
What, one wonders, is so dangerous in a talk about “the dignity of the individual human 
being”, Fraternity and brotherhood that denigrates early twentieth century America for 
having degraded “Man... into a mere part of a machine” and destroyed “all that makes 
For spontaneity, for originality, For the power of initiative” until he is “a living corpse”? Its 
hard to say. But Hilton Bertalan thinks that the answer is “love” and argues that 


“Goldman understood love as the most important element of life.” 
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Now | am myself no expert in love. Talk about “care” and | am more onboard and Feel in 
more Familiar waters. Yet | think both words apply to Emma Goldman and | also think 
that both words are concerned with “open and vulnerable connection”, something which 
Goldman's lifetime of love and care demonstrate completely. For who was more “open 
and vulnerable” than Goldman in her love for others — as her memoir uniquely describes 
in regard to both her public activities on behalf of others but also her personal, and very 
sexual, passions? Goldman, in fact, sees love as a necessity. “High on a throne, with all 
the splendor and pomp his gold can command, man is yet poor and desolate if love 
passes him by,” says Goldman. “Love,” she adds, “is the strongest and deepest element in 
life, the harbinger of hope, of joy, of ecstasy; love, the defier of all laws, of all 
conventions; love, the freest, the most powerful moulder of human destiny.” Nietzsche, 
of course [because of course “of course”], would have agreed for it was he who said 
“that which is done out of love always takes place beyond good and evil”. Love, that is, 
transcends all morality and we know what Goldman thought about morality: that we 
should rewrite it For and in ourselves! But love also does much more than that for 
Nietzsche, as section 808 of his notes collected together in The Will to Power 


demonstrates: 


“Do you desire the most astonishing proof of how far the transfiguring power of 
intoxication can go? - ‘Love’ is this proof: that which is called love in all the languages and 
silences of the world. In this case, intoxication has done with reality to such a degree that in 
the consciousness of the lover the cause of it is extinguished and something else seems to 
have taken its place - a vibration and glittering of all the magic mirrors of Circe - Here it 
makes no difference whether one is man or animal; even less whether one has spirit, 


goodness, integrity. If one is subtle, one is fooled subtly; if one is coarse, one is fooled 
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coarsely; but love, and even the love of God, the saintly love of ‘redeemed souls,’ remains 
the same in its roots: a fever that has good reason to transfigure itself, an intoxication that 
does well to lie about itself - And in any case, one lies well when one loves, about oneself 
and to oneself: one seems to oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more perfect, one is 
more perfect - Here we discover art as an organic function: we discover it in the most 
angelic instinct, ‘love’; we discover it as the greatest stimulus of life - art thus sublimely 
expedient even when it lies - But we should do wrong if we stopped with its power to lie: it 
does more than merely imagine; it even transposes values. And it is not only that it 
transposes the feeling of values: the lover is more valuable, is stronger. In animals this 
condition produces new weapons, pigments, colors, and forms; above all, new movements, 
new rhythms, new love calls and seductions. It is no different with man. His whole economy 
is richer than before, more powerful, more complete than in those who do not love. The 
lover becomes a squanderer: he is rich enough for it. Now he dares, becomes an adventurer, 
becomes an ass in magnanimity and innocence; he believes in God again, he believes in 
virtue, because he believes in love; and on the other hand, this happy idiot grows wings and 
new capabilities, and even the door of art is opened to him. If we subtracted all traces of 
this intestinal fever from lyricism in sound and word, what would be left of lyrical poetry 
and music?- L'art pour Uart perhaps: the virtuoso croaking of shivering frogs, despairing in 


their swamp - All the rest was created by love -” 


Love is “the greatest stimulus of life”; it “transfigures”; it “transposes values”; it makes 
one rich and magnanimous. This seems a very suitable thing For the kind of anarchism we 
have been prescribing For Emma Goldman or, rather, that she has been prescribing For 


us. This is love that is an “intoxication” [the metaphor is one of Dionysian revelry], that is 
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a “transfiguration” [that metaphor is more Christ-like!]. This Nietzschean sort of love 


actually creates reality for it makes of the world what it sees through and in love. 


Anyone who has ever loved knows how love changes things, not least how you see and 
think about that which you love and how your appreciation of the world itself changes. 
The idea, then, is a very powerful one, an individually and socially transformative bond. 
[It is not then irrelevant either that the Greek mythological witch Circe could change one 
thing into another as part of this metaphor.] Love is a reality-creating phenomenon 
according to Nietzsche, an interpretational matrix, a valuing system, and that fits very 
well with what Goldman said of it before. “Love does not want what already exists” 
according to Bertalan and neither does it seek to reform. Instead, love TRANSFORMS, it 
creates for itself and out of itself. Love, in Fact, is a law unto itself - as Emma Goldman 
knew only too well as she was pushed and pulled this way and that by its imperatives 


throughout her whole adult life. 


In regard to such love Bertalan says that: 


“In this, a Goldman sense of love, we do not love under certain conditions, or because we 
understand one another, or because we share a particular vision, or even because we 
recognize each other as something relatable, translatable or familiar to something in our 
psychic, preferential, emotional or political sensibilities. It is not because we will be loved or 
find a desire satisfied, a lack filled, or be offered something absent. Instead, for Goldman, 
love takes place prefiguratively, before the encounter, before the advance or event that 


usually marks its beginning or containment in reachable social and political visions.” 
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Without illegitimately psychologizing Goldman here it seems to me that Bertalan is 
suggesting that Goldman, as the outcome of the person she was creating herself to be, 
pre-determined to love in and through her life. That is to say that she set her internal 
settings to “love” and so to care about individuals and about social conditions as an 
expression of a decision to love. Some might here want to go into the particularities of 
her background or upbringing and fathom some narrative of psychological necessity 
From this but, as | say, | leave such speculations For others. All that seems important to 
me is that she chose a life of love and of care in which the desire to love, the 


requirement to love, the duty of care, was both her method and her practice. 


This, it seems to me, is why she so deliberately inserted herself into all sorts of situations 
which she could have had nothing to do with. No one would have criticised her for doing 
so but it seems she Felt a need and a responsibility to love whether in regard to Berkman 
and his attentat, the starving workers of New York in 1893 which led to imprisonment or 
a hundred other possible cases she refers to. The motive of love also ties together her 
personal and public lives as | suggested earlier when | said her beautiful ideal was her 
one true love and her erotic entanglements were her practice of “free love”. Many 
interpreters of Goldman [especially the more academic, less anarchist, ones] see her as 
hampered in her public life by her deep and existential attachment to erotic love but | 
choose to see these attachments as examples of exactly the same thing - albeit 
Goldman herself describes one as often getting in the way of the other. [Here it is not 
unimportant, as an observation, that Goldman, erotically speaking, could only seemingly 
love one person at a time. So one can then imagine the turmoil created for Goldman if 
she Found competing claims For her love.] The point | am making is that Goldman actively 


chose to love and, whether public or personal, both are results of that same decision. All 
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that Follows from that is that such a thoroughgoing decision to love, to have an ethic of 


love, is not necessarily to be trouble Free as a result. Love costs. 


Now love, of course, is a matter of relationships — and this is not unimportant for 
anarchism either as | have tried to show previously. It promotes the magnanimousness 
and adventuring that Nietzsche referred to in his comments on love. As Bertalan reads 
this in Goldman it is a matter of “multiplicity and interconnectivity”, a Force equal to the 
openness and flexibility she saw as necessary political qualities of character if anarchism 
was to succeed. Goldman it is who encourages us to be “broad and big” in our 
relationships; her solidarity is not a unity of the same but a diversity of multiplicity that 
always respects the individual. We might then say that she envisages a love big enough 
to handle this. It is not a love which loves the same as it already is [which even the 
Nazarene remarked anybody can achieve] but it is a love which loves multiplicity and 
diversity as examples of authentic humanity. Goldman, whom, as we have already seen, 
imagined a world of transformation and change, then had a love ethic that could connect 
what was different and whilst accommodating its differences too. In Fact, it positively 
“cultivated multiplicity” wherever Goldman required individual integrity [which she 


always did]. 


Thus, Goldman can call for “diversity [and] variety with the spirit of solidarity in 
anarchism and non-authoritarian organization.” Such a thing can only be a refusal of 
domination and of any kind of centralization. Once more, | remind readers that Goldman 
didn’t stand against organization but neither did she promote it at the cost of individual 
proclivity or Freedom of association either. She always wanted to leave the door open for 


individual ingenuity, desire and decision. This, | think, is an example of her magnanimous 
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love and her adventurous love of a Nietzschean type. As Gilles Deleuze then wrote of 
Nietzsche: “Nietzsche's practical teaching is that difference is happy; that multiplicity, 
becoming and chance are adequate objects of joy by themselves and that only joy 
returns.” Goldman, | believe, would have Fully endorsed this appraisal and embraced it 
herself — For it is, in Fact, the life she tried to live both privately and publicly. Whether in 
sex or in social matters of political revolution, Goldman was the same; she embraced the 
multiple, accepted the diverse and chose to love, risking the vulnerability of relationship 


for a beautiful ideal. 


But this was not love which smothered — as some love could be. It was not love which 
demanded “me, me, me.” Goldman’s love, as | will never tire of repeating, was not a 
controlling love but a freeing love, a love which respects personal agency and decision. It 


was a love which was empathetic as well as sympathetic as the Following shows: 


“I& requires something more than personal experience to gain a philosophy or point of view 
from any specific event. It is the quality of our response to the event and our capacity to 


enter into the lives of others that help us to make their lives and experiences our own.” 


An example of this from Goldman's own life is when, as a grand dame of anarchism, she 
refused to issue advice or counsel to those in the Spanish revolution. Instead, 
responding to several contemporaries who urged her to weigh in, she replied that 
Spanish colleagues must be allowed room to find their own way, utilising their own 
experience. And then, of course, there is Leon Czolgosz, the assassinator of President 
McKinley. Goldman was not the only one who spoke up in his defence, although she was 


one of very, very Few [Berkman, then in prison himself, did not defend Czolgosz whilst 
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Voltairine de Cleyre was one of the few others who did] but she was by far the most 
notable, one who, no less, was detained For weeks herself in the forlorn hope that the 
crime could be pinned on her too. One can only imagine that Goldman's ethic of love was 
here Fully active for what must have then been one of the loneliest and most hated men 
alive. Goldman sought, in herself, to modulate a response of love to the man and an 
understanding of his act, to “enter into the lives of others” as she put it above, and this 
because, as previously stated, she saw value, potential at least, in every single human 
being. Unaccepting of scripts or pre-determined tables of values, Goldman sought, in 
love, to create her own and to judge “beyond good and evil” as a result. It is in such 
examples that we see that Goldman's ethic of love and her revolutionary thinking are all 


of a piece, one and the same, inseparable: a beautiful ideal. 


The responsibility of love; the duty of care: | think these are things that meant 
something to Emma Goldman -— even if she did refer to them as “the Cause”. | also think 
they provided the necessary meaning and value in her construction of life where what 
you are and how you live are the important things, the building blocks of relationships 
that can form liberating communities and can lead to freely associating revolutions. 
Goldman's beautiful ideal was that the only way to make a revolution is to be the 
revolution and that the only way to overcome controlling and dominating values is to 
create your own emancipatory ones by works of self-education, self-creation and self- 
actualization. Not content to read anybody else’s script, as her story about the rejection 
of Johann Most’s discloses, Goldman stood for writing your own script in the action of 
your life and living it out in your own experience of reality in a world where she 
encouraged others to do exactly the same. She would never accept anything less as long 


as she lived and hoped that all our stories of self, when intertwining, would create a yet 
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greater, diverse, multiplicitous story of relationships of love and care that were practiced 
in freedom and that would lead to a human revolution of values, a transvaluation of the 
species. This story, of course, is still being written [For it never stops being written, is 
always in progress] and so all we can do is carry on creating it through the stories of our 


own lives exactly as Emma Goldman suggested. 
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7. Anarchism For Free Spirits 


The history of anarchism is strewn with labels and with denominations of “what kind” of 
anarchist somebody is or was. IF one studies the history of anarchism as, in writing my 
various books on the subject, has been necessitated, you find that this labelling didn’t 
really take very long to become apparent and, furthermore, to become problematic, a 
source of internal anarchist division. So problematic was it, in Fact, that anarchists 
started appearing who refused to be denominated at all —- and so, of course, they came 


to Form a separate grouping, the “anarchists without adjectives”. 


Perhaps this was a product of the times or perhaps it was a symptom of a deeper human 
problem and the felt need to “classify” people - as if people then became the things they 
had been classified as. Whatever its cause, | Find it Facile and banal. At least a couple of 
these groupings, the communist anarchists [Bakunin, Kropotkin, Malatesta] and the 
individualist anarchists of America [Benjamin Tucker and the like], were groupings based 
on an economic theory of organisation [as were the Marxists and Socialists more 
generally, of course]. But why should one need an economic theory to be an anarchist 
[not an original question] and why would economic theories be what decided which 
group you were in and become that about you which made you an identifiable kind of 
anarchist? We can only assume that the reason is a historically contingent one. In the 
19th century the Western World become a place absolutely driven by capitalism and this 
economic cancer was the be all and end all of the new ability to pursue industrial activity. 
No wonder, then, that the reaction was economically-based too. [Voltairine de Cleyre, 


eventually an anarchist without adjectives, also raises this point.] 
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Yet | have always taken a wider view on things than this and refused to be sucked into an 
entirely economic view of the world or to concede that economics, as the world 
presented it to me in capitalist terms, was the really important thing about the world. 
Frankly, | do not care about money or property or capital and this probably contributes a 
lot to why | find Proudhon boring [as well as the American offshoot of anarchism that is 
identified with Tucker’s individualistic “capitalism For everyone” which, in the modern 
day, empties out into the nonsense of Murray Rothbard and the idiocy of “anarcho- 
capitalism”, a place where NFTs and crypto currencies are meant to be the height of 
anarchistic endeavour] and Karl Marx the most irrelevant man who ever lived. This, of 
course, has its own consequences for me as | try to make sense of the world - For a world 
without these things, or with their importance vastly reduced, presents challenges 
where they are veritable gods for most other people. Yet this is also where, For me, 
anarchism becomes exactly a relevant matter. But it must be said that even the word 
“anarchism” has lately become a questionable term For me For, in its lengthening history, 


it has itself become a misunderstood, abused and, sometimes, largely worthless term. 


What then is “an anarchist”? Why its a person who hates the government and posts 
memes to that effect on Twitter or Reddit - perhaps even Mastodon - isn’t it? No, in the 
olden days it was someone who bombed things and tried to kill leaders or cops, 
someone like that. No, you’re wrong again, I’m afraid. Today an anarchist is someone 
who messes with computers — like Anonymous — in order to embarrass the rich by 
exposing their dirty secrets. Then again, perhaps an anarchist is someone who waves a 
black flag at a demonstration or spray paints large “A” symbols inside circles on 
buildings? Nope, not quite right. An anarchist is someone who likes punk music and is 


covered in piercings and tattoos and who likes wearing black leather. You see what | 
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mean? There is no simple way to describe what an anarchist is or, rather, what | would 
mean if | used the term “anarchist” of myself. It is one of those words which has been 
bent completely out of shape by public usage [and often, it must be admitted, by its 
enemies] until even using the word becomes an exercise in having to explain what you 
think it means and where it comes from. And language starts to Fall apart when it works 
like this because language shouldn't be about having to explain what words mean by the 
additional provision of descriptions and histories and examples; it should be about their 


common and useful understanding. 


This is exampled in a historical Fiction that was popular among anarchists at the turn of 
the 20th century. It was written by the German anarchist, John Henry Mackay, a disciple 
of Benjamin Tucker and the primary propagandist for Max Stirner’s The Unique and Its 
Property who also wrote poetry as well [some of which is included in Emma Goldman's 
Anarchism and Other Essays]. The fiction was called The Anarchists: A Picture of 
Civilization at the Close of the Nineteenth Century and it was only semi-fictional since the 
plot, to the extent that the book has one, isn’t much of a plot at all. The book is set 
among the anarchists and what today would be called “leftists” of poverty-stricken 
London in the mid to late 1880s and is historically based on Mackay’s own time there. 
The book functions as a way for various figures, but mainly two - Carrard Auban and 
Otto Trupp — to discuss their anarchist differences against the background of a squalid 
London where disfigured women offer their teenage daughters for sex Favours in order 
to earn a few shillings and most other people will do pretty much anything and 
everything to survive. This background acts to necessitate the arguments of the 


anarchists in the book to provide meaningful solutions to such social realities. 
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As | say, the two main players in the book are Auban [likely a stand in for the author 
Mackay himself since this is the most fleshed out and vivid character] and Trupp [who a 
number of commentators have said is meant to be a fictional version of Johann Most 
who was for a time in London before he went to New York, became the leader of the 
Freiheit community there and became the early mentor of Emma Goldman as well]. 
Auban and Trupp are sharply distinguished in the text, the former offering a post- 
Proudhonian economic individualism of the kind then being proposed by Benjamin 
Tucker with Trupp being presented as a communist anarchist. This, for instance, is an 


example of Auban’s internal monologue From the book: 


“He now saw what it was that Proudhon had meant by property: not the product of labor, 
which he had always defended against Communism, but the legal privileges of that product 
as they weigh upon labor in the forms of usury, principally as interest and rent, and obstruct 
its free circulation; that with Proudhon equality was nothing but equality of rights, and 
fraternity not self-sacrifice, but prudent recognition of one’s own interests in the light of 
mutualism; that he championed voluntary association for a definite purpose in opposition 
to the compulsory association of the State, ‘to maintain equality in the means of production 
and equivalence in exchange’ as ‘the only possible, the only just, the only true form of 


society.’ 


Auban now saw the distinction Proudhon made between possession and property. 
‘Possession is a right; property is against right.’ Your labor is your rightful possession, its 
product your capital; but the power of increase of this capital, the monopoly of its power of 
increase, is against right. ‘La propriété, c'est le vol’ [‘property is theft’]. Thus he recognized 


the true causes of the terrible differences in the distribution of weapons of which nature 
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knows nothing when it places us on the battleground of life; how it happens that some are 
condemned to pass a life of trouble and toil and hopelessness within the limits unalterably 
fixed by the ‘iron law of wages,’ while the others, removed from competition, throw out 
playfully, as it were, the magnet of their capital, to attract whatever of foreign labor 
products fall within its field, and so steadily add to their wealth, — all that he now saw 
clearly under the light of this examination. He saw that the minority of the latter were in a 
position, by the aid of anciently received opinions, to coerce the majority into a recognition 
of their privileges. He saw that it was the nature of the State which enabled that minority 
to keep a portion of the people in ignorance concerning their interests, and to prevent by 


force the others who had recognized them from pursuing them. 


He saw consequently — and this was the most important and incisive perception of his life, 
which revolutionized the entire world of his opinions — that the one thing needful was, not 
to champion the creed of self-sacrifice and duty, but rather egoism, the perception of one’s 
own interests! If there was a ‘solution of the social question,’ it lay here. All else was Utopia 


or slavery in some form.” 


A distinctive about Auban in the book, perhaps inspired by the historical Marx/Bakunin 
split in the First International in 1872 and perhaps not, is that communists cannot be 
anarchists for him. An interlocutor tells him that all the anarchists he has ever heard of 
are communists to which Auban replies that they are communists who call themselves 
anarchists yet, so the reader understands, without, in his mind, really being so. Auban 
takes the view that “every consistent individualist” [by which he means the Proudhonian, 
Tuckerite, edging towards Stirnerite figure just described] is an anarchist. When further 


asked what he “understands by Anarchy”, Auban replies with the following: 
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“You know that the word An-archy, is derived from the Greek language, and means, in 
literal rendering, ‘no authority.’ Now the condition of no authority is identical with the 
condition of liberty: if | have no master, | am free. Anarchy is consequently liberty. It is now 
necessary to define the conception ‘liberty,’ and | must say that it is impossible for me to 
find a better definition than this one: liberty is the absence of aggressive force or 


coercion... 


Now, the State is organized force. As force constitutes its essential nature, robbery is its 
privilege; so the robbery of some for the benefit of others is the means of its support. The 
Anarchist sees therefore in the State his greatest, yes, his only, enemy. It is the fundamental 
condition of liberty that no one shall be deprived of the opportunity of securing the full 
product of his labor. Economic independence is consequently the first demand of Anarchism: 
the abolition of the exploitation of man by man. That exploitation is made impossible: by 
the freedom of banking, i.e. liberty in the matter of furnishing a medium of exchange free 
from the legal burden of interest; by the freedom of credit, i.e. the organization of credit on 
the basis of the principle of mutualism, of economic solidarity; by the freedom of home and 
foreign trade, i.e. liberty of unhindered exchange of values from hand to hand as from land 
to land; the freedom of land, i.e. liberty in the occupation of land for the purpose of 
personal use, if it is not already occupied by others for the same purpose; or, to epitomize all 
these demands: the exploitation of man by man is made impossible by the freedom of 


labor...” 


Here Auban makes the, in modern context, startling claim that his sort of anarchist 
wants “to make it possible for every one to become a capitalist, by making it accessible 


to all by means of the Freedom of credit and by forcing it to enter competition, like all 
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other products.” The basis For this is Auban’s belief that “the social question cannot be 
solved in any other way than by the initiative of the individual who Finally resolves to 
assume the administration of his affairs himself instead of placing it in the hands of 
others.” Pushed further, Auban says, “I claim the right of free control over my person... | 
neither demand nor expect of the community a bestowal of rights, and | consider myself 
under no obligations to it. Put in place of the word ‘community’ whatever you wish: 
‘State,’ ‘society,’ ‘fatherland,’ ‘commonwealth,’ ‘mankind,’ — it is all the same.” He 
continues: “I deny all human institutions which are Founded on the right of Force. | am of 
greater importance to myself than they are to me!” in a way that sounds like echoes of 
Max Stirner and adds even Further that he does not believe in “the progress of mankind 


nu 


towards liberty.” Later on, when a formal discussion under the heading “What is 
Anarchism?” has commenced at Auban’s place with Trupp and some others, Auban adds 
that “the question of Anarchism is not the concern of a single class, consequently also 
not of the laboring class, but it is the concern of every individual who values his personal 
liberty.” Auban’s anarchism is then of a form which has definitely separated itself From 


any vestiges of Socialism [which the text makes clear in that “the best that Socialism 


might achieve would... constitute only a change of rulers”]. 


In response to such ideas, Trupp attempts to defend his communist corner [although, | 
must say, given the author is the Proudhonian Stirnerite John Henry Mackay, this isn’t 
really presented as a Fair fight]. Trupp’s rhetoric is about “the workingman” and “the real 
proletariat”. He disdains that “a few middle-class liberals have invented a new 
Anarchism” which matters not a jot either to working men or to that proletariat at all. He 


then adds: 
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“If the comrades wish to know what this Anarchism wants, which has risen in opposition to 
the State Communists, | will gladly tell them in a few words. Above all, we do not see in the 
individual a being separate from society, but we regard him as the product of this very 
society from which he derives all he is and has. Consequently, he can only return, even if ina 
different form, what in the first place he received from it. For this reason, too, he cannot 
say: this and that belong to me alone. There can be no private property, but everything that 
has been and is being produced is social property, to which one has just as much right as 
another, since each one’s share in the production of wealth can in no manner be 
determined. For this reason we proclaim the liberty to consume, i.e. the right of each to 


satisfy his wants free and unhindered. Consequently we are Communists. 


But, on the other hand, we are also Anarchists. For we want a system of society where each 
member can fully realize his own ‘self,’ i.e. his individual talents and abilities, wishes, and 
needs. Therefore we say: Down with all government! Down with it even in the form of 
administration. For administration always becomes government. We likewise oppose the 
whole swindle of the suffrage and declare the leaders who have presumed to place 


themselves at the head of the workingmen as humbugs. 


As Communists we say; — To each according to his needs! And as Anarchists: — From each 
according to his powers. If Auban says such an ideal is impossible, | answer him that he does 
not yet know the workingmen, although he might know them, for he has associated with 
them long enough. The workingmen are not such sordid egoists as the bourgeois — after 
they have had their day of reckoning with them, after the last revolution has been fought, 
they will very well know how to arrange things. | believe that after the expropriation of the 


exploiters and the confiscation of the bank, they will place everything at the disposal of all. 
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The deserted palaces will quickly enough find occupants, and the well-stocked warehouses 


soon enough customers. We need not cudgel our brains about that! 


Then when each one shall be sufficiently supplied with food, clothing, and shelter, when the 
hungry shall be fed and the naked clothed, — for there is enough for all for the present, — 
they will form groups; will, impelled by the instinct of activity, produce in common and 
consume according to needs. The individual will at best receive more, never less, from 
society than he has given it. For what should the stronger who produces more than he can 
consume do with the excess of his labor except give it to the weaker? And that is not liberty? 
They will not ask how much or how little each produces and each consumes; no, each will 
carry his finished work to the warehouses and take therefore in return what he needs for 


his support. According to the principle of fraternity —" 


Auban is not prepared to accept that this is “anarchism” however and, in a way that is 
detrimental to the story, in my view, Auban proceeds with a speech which attempts to 
Force Trupp to concede that communism is not anarchism. To be sure, there are points 
here to be taken into consideration but, from a literary point of view, the argument is a 
fake one from the start and could have been better presented as either a genuine 
debate [which this isn’t because Mackay, who has a dog in the fight, puts words in the 
mouths of both sides] or as an analytical presentation of the various positions with the 
author’s cards on the table. Nevertheless, here is Auban’s argument against Trupp’s 


anarchist communist position: 


“You want the autonomy of the individual, his sovereignty, and the right of self- 


determination. You want the free development of his natural stature. You want his liberty. 
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We agree in this demand. But you have formed an ideal of a future of happiness which 
corresponds most nearly to your own inclinations, wishes, habits. By naming it ‘the ideal of 
humanity’ you are convinced that every ‘real and true man’ must be just as happy under it as 


you. You would fain make your ideal the ideal of all. 


|, on the contrary, want the liberty which will enable each to live according to his ideal. | 
want to be let alone, | want to be spared from any demands that may be made in the name 
of ‘the ideal of humanity.’ | think that is a great difference. | deny only. You build anew. | am 
purely defensive. But you are aggressive. | battle exclusively for my liberty. You battle for 
what you call the liberty of others. Every other word you speak is abolition. That means 
forcible destruction. It is also my word. Only | mean by it: dissolution. You talk about the 
abolition of religion. You want to banish its priests, extirpate its teachings, persecute its 
followers. | trust to the steadily increasing perception which puts knowledge in the place of 
faith. It is economic dependence that forces most people nowadays into recognizing one of 
the many still existing churches, and prevents them from leaving them. After the chains of 
labor have fallen, the churches will of themselves become deserted, the teachers of a 


delusive faith and folly will no longer find listeners, and their priests will be forsaken.” 


In the end, the difference here is, as Auban himself says, that he wants the end of the 
State in order to Facilitate the existence of property [which the State suppresses] whilst 
Trupp wants the abolition of the State in order to abolish property -— a fundamentally 
opposed idea about property and its place within an anarchist understanding and so a 
quibble Fundamentally about political economy. Auban wants everyone to become 


“proprietors” whereas Trupp wants no one to be able to become them. Auban believes in 
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taking up, and fighting for, one’s right, whereas Trupp believes that “in the coming 


society each will perform his share of labor voluntarily” and that: 


“In the future society, where everything will be at the free disposal of all, where there can 
be no trade consequently in the present sense, every member, | am deeply convinced, will 


voluntarily abandon all claim to sole and exclusive occupation of land.” 


The end of this argument is when Auban Finally Forces Trupp to say that “In Anarchy any 
number of men must have the right of forming a voluntary association, and so realizing 
their ideas in practice. Nor can | understand how any one could justly be driven From the 
land and house which he uses and occupies”, a concession Auban imagines means an 
ultimate giving up of Trupp’s communist Future vision and his conceding that, ultimately, 
Auban himself has the right of it. But | must admit that the whole argument, as Mackay 
presents it, leaves a bitter taste and | recognise in neither Auban nor Trupp an anarchist 
FREE SPIRIT of the type | am shortly to describe. In fact, discussing “ANARCHISM” in such 
strictly politico-economic terms seems really boring and narrow to me - although | 
concede others do so and it may be entirely historically accurate to depict past anarchist 
discussions this way. Yet, From my perspective, what we need is a strong sirocco wind to 
blow such cobwebs away. We need FREE SPIRIT and we need it now. 

The herald of FREE SPIRITS is Friedrich Nietzsche and this phrase first gets an airing in his 
books in one of his Untimely Meditations — “Schopenhauer as Educator” — where he refers 
to “the Free spirits and those who suffer profoundly from our age”. This is also related to 
those who have “recognized the unreason in the nature of this age”. Yet it is with his 


third book Human, All Too Human: A Book for Free Spirits [this book was originally to be 
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titled simply “The Free Spirit”] that Nietzsche begins to properly make something out of 
this terminology and give it meaning. So it is with this text that | will start in the 
Nietzschean canon, working through his books to exegete what Nietzsche means by a 


“Free spirit” in order to later make the term of use in my anarchist context. 


A first clue is found in the later preface, added in the spring of 1886 to the book First 
published in 1878, in which Nietzsche now deigns to add a word or two about free 
spirits. [Originally, there had been a short quotation from Descartes instead.] Nietzsche 
tells us here that he invented “free spirits” as companions to keep him in good spirits “as 
brave companions and familiars” through trying personal times. [Nietzsche had recently 
split From a close friendship with Richard Wagner, spiritual, artistic and intellectual - so 
close that Nietzsche had his own room in the Wagner house - and had had to leave his 
academic post due to debilitating bouts of illness which would eventually end his 
career.] These Free spirits take on a life of their own, however, and he begins to see them 
as “active and audacious Fellows” among the sons of Europe’s tomorrow, fellows he 
wishes to Further speed into existence in his telling of them. First of all, then, a Free spirit 
is one who experiences a “great liberation” from previously experienced fetters of 
reverence to duties or traditions that had once held them Fast and from obligations that 


were thus imagined as a result. Here: 


“The great liberation comes for those who are thus fettered suddenly, like the shock of an 
earthquake: the youthful soul is all at once convulsed, torn loose, torn away - it itself does 
not know what is happening. A drive and impulse rules and masters it like a command; a will 
and desire awakens to go off, anywhere, at any cost; a vehement dangerous curiosity for an 


undiscovered world flames and flickers in all its senses. 
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‘Better to die than to go on living here’ - thus responds the imperious voice and temptation: 
and this ‘here’, this ‘at home' is everything it had hitherto loved! A sudden terror and 
suspicion of what it loved, a lightning-bolt of contempt for what it called ‘duty’, a rebellious, 
arbitrary, volcanically erupting desire for travel, strange places, estrangements, coldness, 
soberness, frost, a hatred of love, perhaps a desecrating blow and glance backwards to 
where it formerly loved and worshipped, perhaps a hot blush of shame at what it has just 
done and at the same time an exultation that it has done it, a drunken, inwardly exultant 
shudder which betrays that a victory has been won — a victory? over what? over whom? an 
enigmatic, question-packed, questionable victory, but the first victory nonetheless: such bad 
and painful things are part of the history of the great liberation. It is at the same time a 
sickness that can destroy the man who has it, this first outbreak of strength and will to self- 
determination, to evaluating on one's own account, this will to free will: and how much 
sickness is expressed in the wild experiments and singularities through which the liberated 
prisoner now seeks to demonstrate his mastery over things! He prowls cruelly around with 
an unslaked lasciviousness; what he captures has to expiate the perilous tension of his 
pride; what excites him he tears apart. With a wicked laugh he turns round whatever he 
finds veiled and through some sense of shame or other spared and pampered: he puts to the 
test what these things look like when they are reversed. It is an act of willfulness, and 
pleasure in willfulness, if now he perhaps bestows his favour on that which has hitherto had 
a bad reputation - if, full of inquisitiveness and the desire to tempt and experiment, he 
creeps around the things most forbidden. Behind all his toiling and weaving - for he is 
restlessly and aimlessly on his way as if in a desert - stands the question mark of a more and 
more perilous curiosity. ‘Can all values not be turned round? and is good perhaps evil? and 
God only an invention and finesse of the Devil? Is everything perhaps in the last resort false? 


And if we are deceived, are we not for that very reason also deceivers? Must we not be 
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deceivers?' - such thoughts as these tempt him and lead him on, even further away, even 
further down. Solitude encircles and embraces him, ever more threatening, suffocating, 
heart-tightening, that terrible goddess and mater saeva cupidinum [wild mother of the 


passions] - but who today knows what solitude is? 


From this morbid isolation, from the desert of these years of temptation and experiment, it 
is still a long road to that tremendous overflowing certainty and health which may not 
dispense even with wickedness, as a means and fish-hook of knowledge, to that mature 
freedom of spirit which is equally self-mastery and discipline of the heart and permits 
access to many and contradictory modes of thought - to that inner spaciousness and 
indulgence of superabundance which excludes the danger that the spirit may even on its 
own road perhaps lose itself and become infatuated and remain seated intoxicated in some 
corner or other, to that superfluity of formative, curative, moulding and restorative forces 
which is precisely the sign of great health, that superfluity which grants to the free spirit 
the dangerous privilege of living experimentally and of being allowed to offer itself to 
adventure: the master's privilege of the free spirit! In between there may lie long years of 
convalescence, years full of variegated, painfully magical transformations ruled and led 
along by a tenacious will to health which often ventures to clothe and disguise itself as 
health already achieved. There is a midway condition which a man of such a destiny will not 
be able to recall without emotion: it is characterized by a pale, subtle happiness of light and 
sunshine, a feeling of bird-like freedom, bird-like altitude, bird-like exuberance, and a third 
thing in which curiosity is united with a tender contempt. A ‘free-spirit'- this cool expression 
does one good in every condition, it is almost warming. One lives no longer in the fetters of 
love and hatred, without yes, without no, near or far as one wishes, preferably slipping 


away, evading, fluttering off, gone again, again flying aloft; one is spoiled, as everyone is 
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who has at some time seen a tremendous number of things beneath him- and one becomes 
the opposite of those who concern themselves with things which have nothing to do with 
them. Indeed, the free spirit henceforth has to do only with things - and how many things! - 


with which he is no longer concerned...” 


Here, of course, is rhetoric - but it is a rhetoric of a Freedom which one wills, a freedom 
cast as a will to health, a will to live experimentally, no longer content to rest on the 
laurels of someone else’s truth. There is something of the desert about this freedom 
which is tied to being driven on by oneself to one’s own knowledge, one’s own mastery 
of self. This is a Finding oneself which leads one to question everything, to pledge to 
oneself that nothing will count unless it is won by your own honesty and self- 
determination. It will undoubtedly lead to solitude — but one must also prove oneself 


strong enough for that as well. And so: 


“At that time it may finally happen that, under the sudden illumination of a still stressful, 
still changeable health, the free, ever freer spirit begins to unveil the riddle of that great 
liberation which had until then waited dark, questionable, almost untouchable in his 
memory. If he has for long hardly dared to ask himself: 'why so apart? so alone? renouncing 
everything | once reverenced? renouncing reverence itself? why this hardness, this 
suspiciousness, this hatred for your own virtues?’ - now he dares to ask it aloud and hears in 
reply something like an answer. 'You shall become master over yourself, master also over 
your virtues. Formerly they were your masters; but they must be only your instruments 
beside other instruments. You shall get control over your For and Against and learn how to 
display first one and then the other in accordance with your higher goal. You shall learn to 


grasp the sense of perspective in every value judgement - the displacement, distortion and 
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merely apparent teleology of horizons and whatever else pertains to perspectivism; also the 
quantum of stupidity that resides in antitheses of values and the whole intellectual loss 
which every For, every Against costs us. You shall learn to grasp the necessary injustice in 
every For and Against, injustice as inseparable from life, life itself as conditioned by the 
sense of perspective and its injustice. You shall above all see with your own eyes where 
injustice is always at its greatest: where life has developed at its smallest, narrowest, 
neediest, most incipient and yet cannot avoid taking itself as the goal and measure of 
things and for the sake of its own preservation secretly and meanly and ceaselessly 
crumbling away and calling into question the higher, greater, richer - you shall see with your 
own eyes the problem of order of rank, and how power and right and spaciousness of 
perspective grow into the heights together. You shall' - enough: from now on the free spirit 
knows what 'you shall’ he has obeyed, and he also knows what he now can, what only now 


he-maydo...” 


This is a will to one’s independence, to one’s excellence [virtue, in Greek historical 
derivation, is a matter of excellence in being a human being], and is not just a personal 
but a cultural task. Thus, in section 225 of Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche says: “He is 
called a free spirit who thinks differently From what, on the basis of his origin, 
environment, his class and profession, or on the basis of the dominant views of the age, 
would have been expected of him.” The free spirit, that is, sets themselves apart; they 
are an exception. Such people set themselves on a course and go on a journey, as 
Nietzsche calls it in section 292, “the path of wisdom” which they embark upon “with a 
bold step and full of confidence” in which they are to “serve as [their] own source of 
experience”. In his Final aphorism of the original book [638] Nietzsche calls Free spirits 


“wanderers and philosophers” and they seek a transfiguration as of morning that 
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transfigures the night. It is worth noting here that Human, All Too Human marks an 
intellectual turning point for Nietzsche in which he turns away From former beliefs and 
things which, as he himself intimates, Fettered him, and strikes out on his own, 
determined to win the right to his own knowledge of things. This is the Nietzsche who 
will be willed into existence for the next 10 years of his life and which leads to 
Zarathustra, the Overhuman and the transvaluation of all values. Thus, this book is, as 
Nietzsche describes, the beginnings of a self-administered intellectual cure and the 
identification of growing spiritual/intellectual health with such a thing. In this 
connection, it is worth repeating once more that the German word “Geist” means ‘spirit’ 
yet also ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’. The word Nietzsche uses for “free spirit” is “Freigeist” and 
in German that can mean “free thinker” just as much as “free spirit”. In Fact, Nietzsche 


often plays on that Fact. 


That the free spirit is a cultural task Nietzsche starts to betray in “Assorted Opinions and 
Maxims”, added as a second part to Human, All Too Human in 1879. Nietzsche had 
already in what | have quoted linked “free spirits” with Europe and Europeans and he 
does so again in aphorism 87 here where he sees Europe playing a cultural role in world 
terms [yet as the antithesis of nationalism!]. Here “all Free spirits” are put alongside “all 
good Europeans”, something that happens in several places throughout his books as 
well. Then again in aphorism 182 [“signs of cultural weather”] Nietzsche says: “To test 
whether someone is one of us or not - | mean whether he is a free spirit or not — one 
should test his Feelings towards Christianity. IF he stands towards it in any way other 
than critically then we turn our back on him: he is going to bring us impure air and bad 
weather.” To be a critic of Christianity, of course, will become one of Nietzsche’s most 


consistent tasks and here that is a marker of the Free spirit, a cultural task to which they 
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are detailed. Nietzsche expands upon this Further in a key section [347], for our 
purposes, from the slightly later book The Gay Science in which he parses the difference 


between the believer who wants to be commanded and the free spirit: 


“Believers and their need to believe. - The extent to which one needs a faith in order to 
flourish, how much that is ‘firm' and that one does not want shaken because one clings to it 
- that is a measure of the degree of one's strength (or, to speak more clearly, one's 
weakness). Christianity, it seems to me, is still needed by most people in old Europe even 
today; hence it still finds believers. For that is how man is: an article of faith could be 
refuted to him a thousand times; as long as he needed it, he would consider it 'true' again 
and again, in accordance with that famous ‘proof of strength’ of which the Bible speaks. 
Metaphysics is still needed by some, but so is that impetuous demand for certainty that 
today discharges itself in scientific-positivistic form among great masses — the demand that 
one wants by all means something to be firm (while owing to the fervour of this demand 
one treats the demonstration of this certainty more lightly and negligently): this is still the 
demand for foothold, support - in short, the instinct of weakness that, to be sure, does not 
create sundry religions, forms of metaphysics, and convictions but does - preserve them. 
Indeed, around all these positivistic systems hover the fumes of a certain pessimistic gloom, 
something of a weariness, fatalism, disappointment, fear of new disappointment — or else 
self-dramatizing rage, a bad mood, the anarchism of exasperation and whatever other 
symptoms or masquerades there are of the feeling of weakness. Even the vehemence with 
which our cleverest contemporaries get lost in pitiful nooks and crevices such as patriotism 
(| refer to what the French call chauvinisme and the Germans 'German’), or in petty 
aesthetic creeds such as French naturalism (which enhances and exposes only the part of 


nature that simultaneously disgusts and amazes — today one likes to call it la verite vraie - ), 
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or in Petersburg-style nihilism (meaning faith in unbelief to the point of martyrdom), always 
indicates primarily the need for faith, a foothold, backbone, support ... Faith is always most 
desired and most urgently needed where will is lacking; for will, as the affect of command, 
is the decisive mark of sovereignty and strength. That is, the less someone knows how to 
command, the more urgently does he desire someone who commands, who commands 
severely - a god, prince, the social order, doctor, father confessor, dogma, or party 
conscience. From this one might gather that both world religions, Buddhism and 
Christianity, may have owed their origin and especially their sudden spread to a tremendous 
sickening of the will. And that is actually what happened: both religions encountered a 
demand for a 'Thou Shalt' that, through a sickening of the will, had increased to an absurd 
level and bordered on desperation; both religions were teachers of fanaticism in times of a 
slackening of the will and thereby offered innumerable people support, a new possibility of 
willing, a delight in willing. For fanaticism is the only 'strength of the will' that even the 
weak and insecure can be brought to attain, as a type of hypnosis of the entire sensual- 
intellectual system to the benefit of the excessive nourishment (hypertrophy) of a single 
point of view and feeling which is now dominant - the Christian calls it his faith. Once a 
human being arrives at the basic conviction that he must be commanded, he becomes ‘a 
believer’, conversely, one could conceive of a delight and power of self-determination, a 
freedom of the will, in which the spirit takes leave of all faith and every wish for certainty, 
practised as it is in maintaining itself on light ropes and possibilities and dancing even 


beside abysses. Such a spirit would be the free spirit par excellence.” 


Free spirits, then, are NOT believers any more than they are those who want to be 
commanded. Indeed, free spirits, as of their nature, are those with an unsurpressable 


desire to command themselves, to rule themselves, to create their own “I shall”, to dance 
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[compare Emma Goldman] even beside abysses. This is an egoistic place of self-command 
but also something of cultural significance where to be a believer, to be commanded, to 
be “Christian”, is a phenomenon which manifests itself in society at large. A society of 
free spirits would be a society of the self-determined, the self-actualised, the self 
creative and self-organising, and not a society of willing believers. “Free spirits” is used in 
such a connection, in Fact, earlier in section 343 where Nietzsche, reflecting on “the 
death of God” which his madman had announced, lantern in hand, in the marketplace in 


section 125, reflects on a future context for this and lends it a glimmer of utopian light: 


“How to understand our cheerfulness. - The greatest recent event — that 'God is dead’, that 
the belief in the Christian God has become unbelievable - is already starting to cast its first 
shadow over Europe. To those few at least whose eyes - or the suspicion in whose eyes is 
strong and subtle enough for this spectacle, some kind of sun seems to have set; some old 
deep trust turned into doubt: to them, our world must appear more autumnal, more 
mistrustful, stranger, ‘older’. But in the main one might say: for many people's power of 
comprehension, the event is itself far too great, distant, and out of the way even for its 
tidings to be thought of as having arrived yet. Even less may one suppose many to know at 
all what this event really means - and, now that this faith has been undermined, how much 
must collapse because it was built on this faith, leaned on it, had grown into it - for 
example, our entire European morality. This long, dense succession of demolition, 
destruction, downfall, upheaval that now stands ahead: who would guess enough of it 
today to play the teacher and herald of this monstrous logic of horror, the prophet of deep 
darkness and an eclipse of the sun the like of which has probably never before existed on 
earth? Even we born guessers of riddles who are so to speak on a lookout at the top of the 


mountain, posted between today and tomorrow and stretched in the contradiction between 
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today and tomorrow, we firstlings and premature births of the next century, to whom the 
shadows that must soon envelop Europe really should have become apparent by now - why 
is it that even we look forward to this darkening without any genuine involvement and 
above all without worry and fear for ourselves? Are we perhaps still not too influenced by 
the most immediate consequences of this event - and these immediate consequences, the 
consequences for ourselves, are the opposite of what one might expect - not at all sad and 
gloomy, but much more like a new and barely describable type of light, happiness, relief, 
amusement, encouragement, dawn... Indeed, at hearing the news that ‘the old god is 
dead', we philosophers and ‘free spirits' feel illuminated by a new dawn; our heart 
overflows with gratitude, amazement, forebodings, expectation - finally the horizon seems 
clear again, even if not bright; finally our ships may set out again, set out to face any 
danger; every daring of the lover of knowledge is allowed again; the sea, our sea, lies open 


again; maybe there has never been such an ‘open sea’.” 


We see here that talk of “free spirits” is more than the former personal need for 
companion spirits which Nietzsche had when writing Human, All Too Human. The idea has 
now become part of an intellectual, moral, political and cultural critique [encompassing 
the books Human, All Too Human, Daybreak and The Gay Science] where free spirits have 
a role to play in the Future of Europe and the world, a role to do with values and culture. 
The title of this book, The Gay Science ["“gay” as in “cheerful” or joyful” - which are both 
good alternatives], is, in Fact, itself a cultural reference of Nietzsche’s to a mentality 
ascribed to one the epitome of whom is “the specific unity of ‘singer, knight, and Free 
spirit’ which was characteristic of early Provencal culture.” The free spirit is, then, a 


cultural Figure. 
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It should be no surprise, then, that the ultimate free spirit is Zarathustra, into whom the 
free spirit metamorphosises as an act of self-overcoming. Already, near the beginning of 
his many speeches, Zarathustra proclaims that “I! love him who is of a free spirit and a 
free heart” [recalling the multivalent nature of “Geist”!] and this, of course, will lead to 
the Overhuman which is also a free spirit. Thus, as Zarathustra pronounces in the section 
entitled “Of the Famous Philosophers”, “But he who is hated by the people as a wolf is by 
the dogs: he is the free spirit, the enemy of Fetters, the non-worshipper, the dweller in 
Forests.” Such people must “break their will to venerate” in order to establish their own 


“genuineness”. But then, once more, Nietzsche links Free spirits with the desert when he 


says: 


“Genuine — that is what | call him who goes into godforsaken deserts and has broken his 
venerating heart. In the yellow sand and burned by the sun, perhaps he blinks thirstily at 
the islands filled with springs where living creatures rest beneath shady trees. But his thirst 
does not persuade him to become like these comfortable creatures: for where there are 
oases there are also idols. Hungered, violent, solitary, godless: that is how the lion-will 
wants to be. Free from the happiness of serfs, redeemed from gods and worship, fearless 
and fearful, great and solitary: that is how the will of the genuine man is. The genuine men, 
the free spirits, have always dwelt in the desert, as the lords of the desert; but in the towns 


dwell the well-fed famous philosophers — the draught animals.” 


It seems clear that the Free spirit is without gods - but they are also without the desire to 
venerate or show reverence. These things they have cultivated out of themselves as 
matters of health and strength. Free spirits have nothing to worship and they have lost 


even the desire to worship. Instead they are “free spirits and wanderers” who must ever 
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overcome themselves and their culture as constant revivifying springs of new life and 
new growth. In that, the pre-eminent Nietzschean symbol is the dance. Elsewhere in 
Zarathustra Nietzsche says “none of you has learned to dance as a man ought to dance — 


nu 
! 


to dance beyond yourselves!” - and that is what the free spirit must learn to do. [Thus, 
remembering the last chapter of this book, we may say with full conviction that Emma 


Goldman was primarily and Fully a Free spirit too.] 


Nietzsche’s next book after Thus Spoke Zarathustra was Beyond Good and Evil, an 
appropriate title For the Free spirit that denominates where such a person resides — for 
how can the Free spirit who determines themselves NOT reside there? The second part 
of this book is, in fact, titled “The Free Spirit” and so it seems that Nietzsche made this 
connection for himself too. Here we find a spirit of speculation and suspicion entirely 
appropriate to the free spirit who has chosen to live experimentally in search of their 
own knowledge and truth whilst entirely aware of the question “Why should the world 
that is relevant to us not be a fiction?” Such a free spirit is coming to the point of 
questioning the very language and grammar in which all their thought is, and must be, 
put and to realising that “it cannot matter in the least whether precisely you are in the 
right”. This is because such a free spirit realises that “a more praiseworthy veracity may 
lie in every little question mark placed after your favourite words and favourite theories 
[and occasionally after yourselves].” The Free spirits and, as Nietzsche also denominates 
them in this second part of Beyond Good and Evil, “philosophers of the Future”, are 
skeptics who must test everything for themselves; they have made themselves so 
responsible and cultivated an honesty within themselves for this task. Such free-spirited 


philosophers of the future are once more expressly named as “experimenters” and so 
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are those not who are driven by the past knowledge of others but by that knowledge 


they acquire in and through their own lives and experiences. But: 


“Are they new friends of 'truth', these approaching philosophers? Probably so, for until now 
all philosophers have loved their truths. But it is certain that they will not be dogmatists. It 
would surely go against their pride, and also against their good taste, if their truth had to 
be a truth for everyone else, too - this has been the secret wish and ulterior thought in all 
earlier dogmatic endeavours. ‘My judgement is my judgement: no one else has a right to it 
so easily’, as a philosopher of the future might say. We have to rid ourselves of the bad taste 
of wanting to agree with many others. 'Good' is no longer good if our neighbour takes the 
word into his mouth. So how could there possibly be ‘common goods’! The term contradicts 
itself: anything that is common never has much value. In the end things will have to be as 
they are and always have been: the great things are left to the great, the abysses to the 
profound, tenderness and thrills to the sensitive, and to sum it up in a few words, everything 


extraordinary to the extraordinary.” 


Here Nietzsche puts a higher value on the personally acquired truth than on the truth of 
the majority, the latter a thing, in his mind, of bad taste. Each must think For themselves 
in this philosophy of the Future. Only this builds health. It is a personal but also 
Fundamentally cultural prescription when extrapolated from person to person in 
networks of relationships. This is brought out further in the final note of the Free spirit 


chapter in section 44: 


“After all that has been said, must | still make a special point of mentioning that they too 


will be free, very free spirits, these philosophers of the future - just as surely as they will not 
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be free spirits merely, but something more, higher, greater, and fundamentally different, 
something that would not go unrecognized or misidentified? But in saying this, | feel even 
towards them (as towards ourselves, the free spirits who are their heralds and forerunners!) 
the obligation to dispel for both of us a stupid old prejudice and misunderstanding that for 
all too long has enshrouded the concept ‘free spirit’ like a fog. In all the countries of Europe, 
and in America now as well, there is something that is misusing this name: a very narrow, 
trapped, enchained sort of spirit who wants more or less the opposite of what we do, by 
instinct and intention - not to mention that they are bound to be the shut windows and 
barred doors to those approaching new philosophers. These falsely dubbed ‘free spirits' 
belong, short and sour, to the levellers, loquacious scribbling slaves of the democratic taste 
and its ‘modern ideas’; they are all of them people without solitude, without their own 
solitude, plain well-behaved lads whose courage and honourable propriety cannot be 
denied. It is just that they are unfree and laughably superficial, especially in light of their 
basic tendency to see, more or less, the cause of all human misery and failure in the 
structures of society up to now, thus happily managing to turn truth upside down! What 
they are trying with all their strength to achieve is a common green pasture of happiness 
for the herd, with safety, security, comfort, ease of life for everyone; their two most often 
recited tunes and teachings are ‘Equal rights' and 'Compassion for all suffering’ - and they 


take suffering itself as something that must be eliminated. 


We who are the opposite, who have opened an eye and a conscience to the question of 
where and how the plant ‘human being' has most vigorously grown tall, we are of the 
opinion that this has always happened under the opposite conditions: that the 
precariousness of the plant's situation had first to increase enormously; that its power of 


invention and disguise (its 'spirit'-) had to become subtle and daring through long periods of 
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pressure and discipline; that its life-will had to be intensified into an unconditional power- 
will. We are of the opinion that harshness, violence, enslavement, danger on the street and 
in the heart, seclusion, stoicism, the art of the tempter and every kind of devilry, that 
everything evil, frightful, tyrannical, predatory, and snake-like about humans serves to 
heighten the species ‘human being' as much as does its opposite. To say only this much, in 
fact, is not even saying enough, and whether we speak or are silent at this juncture, we find 
ourselves at the other end of all modern ideology and wishful thinking of the herd: as their 
antipodes, perhaps? Is it any surprise that we ‘free spirits' are not the most communicative 
of spirits? That we do not wish to reveal in every case what a spirit can liberate itself from 
and what it may then perhaps be driven to? And as far as concerns the dangerous phrase 
‘beyond good and evil’, it guards us at least against being misidentified: we are something 
other than ‘libre-penseurs', ‘liberi pensatori', 'freethinkers’, and whatever other names all 
these honourable advocates of ‘modern ideas' might choose to call themselves by. Having 
been at home, or at least a guest in many countries of the spirit; having again and again 
escaped the pleasant, overstuffed nooks to which our special loves and hatreds, our youth, 
our origins, the accidents of people and books, or even the weariness of the journey have 
seemed to banish us; full of malice towards the temptations of dependence that lie hidden 
in honours or money or position or the enthusiasms of the senses; grateful in fact for 
distress and varying illnesses, because they have always freed us from some rule and its 
‘prejudice’, grateful to god, devil, sheep, and worm in us, curious to the point of vice, 
investigators to the point of cruelty, thoughtlessly fingering what cannot be grasped, with 
teeth and stomach for what is most indigestible, ready for any craft that demands sharp 
wits and sharp senses, ready for every venture thanks to a surplus of ‘free will’, with fore- 
souls and back-souls whose ultimate intentions no one can easily penetrate, with 


foregrounds and backgrounds that no foot could traverse to the end, secluded under the 
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cloaks of light, conquerors despite our resemblance to heirs and wastrels, organizers and 
collectors from morn till night, misers of our wealth and of our overflowing desk-drawers, 
economical in learning and forgetting, inventive in schemata, sometimes proud of category 
tables, sometimes pedants, sometimes labouring night-owls even in bright daylight; and 
yes, if necessary, even scarecrows - and that is what is necessary today, in so far as we are 
the born, sworn jealous friends of solitude, our own, deepest, most midnight, midday 
solitude. That is the sort of human we are, we free spirits! And perhaps you have something 


of it, too, you who are approaching? You new philosophers? -" 


To be sure this is a long “aphorism” that is plugged into Nietzsche’s wider cultural 
critique yet the sense of it, For the Free spirit, is that the free spirit is not, as Nietzsche 
called all those of his day in whom he found a sense for “democracy” or “equality”, a 
“leveller”. Nietzsche, to keep things simple, found this idea of levelling or an abstracted 
imbued equality or democracy fundamentally unhealthy at a cultural level; it literally, in 
his mind, did not promote strength or health and so, regardless of moral judgments 
[which he wouldn't have agreed with either], was regarded as a materially bad thing 
which could only lead [and was leading] to societal decay. Thus, whether you think 
democracy or equality are good things or not, Nietzsche argues that they are bad for the 
social organism as matters of inevitable material Fact when using a self-organising 
biological metaphor of life, health and growth. What is not, however, is the free spirit 
who is independent of mind and who has hardened themselves to survive in the desert, a 
person of free will not afraid of the solitude which comes from one’s own truth and 
one’s own hard won knowledge verified by personal experience. For such a person 
suffering is not to be valued simply as “bad” and eradicated at all costs and in every case. 


For such a one suffering, too, has its uses if it befalls us; it can even be necessary. The 
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free spirit, such as Nietzsche regards himself to be, thinks in terms of health and 
cleanliness, that which promotes life, before they acquiesce before the slightest test or 
hardship as if the point of life was to avoid them all. For the free spirit, that which 
promotes one’s own strength is good and that which encourages weakness is 
detrimental. The free spirit thinks in terms of breeding and favours that which 
strengthens rather than that which weakens. [I think here of Diogenes rolling in hot sand 
in summer to steel himself to the heat or clinging to cold statues in winter to steel 
himself against the cold.] It is in this sense that Emma Goldman can praise Nietzsche as 
one who wants to make aristocrats of us all rather than “a race of weaklings”. To put 
words in Emma Goldman's mouth, in fact, in saying this, she really wants a community of 


Free spirits as Nietzsche did too. 


The characterisation of the free spirit is Further commented upon by Nietzsche in the 
24th section of the third essay of On The Genealogy of Morality. Here, once more, 


Nietzsche wants to emphasise that free spirits are not any kind of believers: 


“We ‘knowers’ are positively mistrustful of any kind of believers; our mistrust has gradually 
trained us to conclude the opposite to what was formerly concluded: namely, to 
presuppose, wherever the strength of a belief becomes prominent, a certain weakness, even 
improbability of proof. Even we do not deny that faith ‘brings salvation’: precisely for that 
reason we deny that faith proves anything, - a strong faith which brings salvation is 
grounds for suspicion of the object of its faith, it does not establish truth, it establishes a 
certain probability — of deception. What now is the position in this case? — These ‘no’-sayers 
and outsiders of today, those who are absolute in one thing, their demand for intellectual 


rigour [Sauberkeit — which literally means “cleanliness”], these hard, strict, abstinent, heroic 
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minds who make up the glory of our time, all these pale atheists, Antichrists, immoralists, 
nihilists, these sceptics, ephectics, hectics of the mind [that is, of the Geist] (they are one 
and all the latter in a certain sense), these last idealists of knowledge in whom, alone, 
intellectual conscience dwells and is embodied these days, — they believe they are all as 
liberated as possible from the ascetic ideal, these ‘free, very free spirits’: and yet, | will tell 
them what they themselves cannot see — because they are standing too close to themselves 
— this ideal is quite simply their ideal as well, they themselves represent it nowadays, and 
perhaps no one else, they themselves are its most intellectualized product, its most 
advanced front-line troops and scouts, its most insidious, delicate and elusive form of 
seduction: — if | am at all able to solve riddles, | wish to claim to do so with this 
pronouncement!... These are very far from being free spirits: because they still believe in 


truth..." 


The free spirit is a person of intellectual rigour who requires the courage, honesty and 
authenticity for what they know - and, just as importantly, For what they don’t know. 
Note that Nietzsche links this to a need for an intellectual cleanliness which may demand 
saying “No” to society's highest truths and most revered ideas. The free spirit must be 
the “immoralist” and “nihilist” who pays that no attention if their own intellectual rigour 
denies it. They must be fully independent intellectual entities. What is at stake here, as 
Nietzsche explains in section 203 of Beyond Good and Evil — referenced in On The 
Genealogy of Morality — is nothing less than “the total degeneration of man”. It is, once 
again, this question of what makes for strength and health, the “levelling” and “equality” 


of “Socialists” or the creed of Free spirits: 
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“We who are of another faith -, we, to whom the democratic movement counts not just as 
a form of decay of political organization but as the form of decay, namely diminution, of 
man, as a way of levelling him down and lowering his value: where must we reach out with 
our hopes? - To new philosophers, there is no alternative; to spirits strong enough and 
primordially forceful enough to give an incentive for contrary valuations and for ‘eternal 
values’ to be valued another way round, turned another way round; to those sent on ahead, 
to men of the future who, in the present, tie up the knot of compulsion which forces the will 
of millennia on to new paths. To teach man that the future of mankind is his will 
dependent on a human will and to prepare him for great deeds of daring and 
comprehensive attempts at discipline and breeding, in order to put an end to that terrible 
domination of folly and accident hitherto known as ‘history’ — the folly of the ‘greatest 
number’ is just its final form -: for this, some time or other, a new type of philosopher and 
commander will be necessary, in comparison to whose image everything we have seen on 
earth by way of hidden, terrible and benevolent spirits will seem pale and dwarfed. It is the 
image of such leaders which floats before our eyes: — dare | say it out loud, you free spirits? 
The circumstances which one must partly create and partly take advantage of to bring this 
about; the probable ways and experiments by means of which a soul would grow to such 
height and power in order to feel the compulsion to these tasks; a transvaluation of values 
under the new pressure and hammer of which a conscience is steeled, a heart turned to 
iron, so that it can bear the weight of such a responsibility; on the other hand, the necessity 
of such leaders, the appalling danger that they might not materialize or that they might 
turn out badly or degenerate — these are our real worries and anxieties, you know, don’t 
you, you free spirits? These are the heavy distant thoughts and thunderstorms that pass 
over the firmament of our life. There are few pains as deep as that of having seen, 


recognized and sympathized with an extraordinary man who has strayed from his path and 
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degenerated: whoever has the rare eye for the absolute danger of ‘man’ himself 
degenerating, whoever, like us, has recognized the incredible contingency which has played 
its game with regard to the future of men -a game in which no hand participated, not even 
‘God's finger’! - whoever guesses at the calamity which lies concealed in the stupid naivety 
and blind trust of ‘modern ideas’, still more in the whole Christian-European morality: he 
suffers from an anxiety which cannot be compared with any other, — he sees with one 
glance what, under a favourable accumulation and increase in forces and tasks could still be 
bred from man, he knows, with all the knowledge of his conscience, how man is still 
untapped for the greatest possibilities and how often the species, man, has already stood 
confronted with mysterious decisions and new paths: — he knows even better from his own 
painful memory what pathetic things have so far habitually shattered, snapped, sunk and 
made wretched an embryonic being of the highest potential. The total degeneration of man 
right down to what appears today, to socialist idiots and numbskulls, as their ‘man of the 
future’ - as their ideal! -— this degeneration and diminution of man to the perfect herd 
animal (or, as they say, to the man in a ‘free society’), this bestialization of man into a dwarf 
animal of equal rights and claims is possible, there is no doubt! Whoever has once thought 
these possibilities through to the end knows one form of nausea more than other people do 


nu 


—and perhaps also a new task!.... 


With this text Nietzsche introduces the idea of values and the need for them to be 
transvalued if humankind would be a healthy species. Nietzsche refutes the idea that 
“equal rights” leads to a healthy humanity — perhaps not least because this very idea is 
entirely contrary to that of the free spirits he has heretofore imagined at length. 
Nietzsche stands for that person who, by act of will, is constantly questioning everything 


— not least themselves! - in order to overcome themselves. He believes that the 
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strongest humanity is that which is made up of the strongest, most healthy, human 
beings, a self-organising act and achievement. This “health” is not, of course, meant in a 
naively medical sense; it is a metaphor and only a metaphor. Nietzsche is about asking 
what makes human beings vital and alive, what promotes their growth. His answer is a 
Full intellectual, moral and cultural independence which can only lead to political 
independence as well. For Nietzsche, free spirits create their own values and change old 
values into new ones so that they totally recreate themselves on their own terms [so 
also Zarathustra]. The sense of this is brought out, in Fact, in section 13 of The Anti- 


Christ: 


“Let us not underestimate the fact that we ourselves, we free spirits, already constitute a 
‘revaluation of all values’, a living declaration of war on and victory over all old concepts of 
‘true’ and ‘untrue’. The most valuable insights are the last to be discovered; but methods are 
the most valuable insights. All the methods, all the presuppositions of our present scientific 
spirit have been regarded with the greatest contempt for thousands of years, they barred 
certain people from the company of ‘decent’ men, - these people were considered ‘enemies 
of God', despisers of the truth, or ‘possessed’. As scientific characters, they were Chandala 
[untouchables]. We have had the whole pathos of humanity against us - its idea of what 
truth should be, of what serving the truth should entail: so far, every ‘thou shalt' has been 
directed against us... Our objectives, our practices, our silent, cautious, distrustful nature - 
all of this seemed totally unworthy and despicable. - In the end, and in all fairness, people 
should ask themselves whether it was not really an aesthetic taste that kept humanity in 
the dark for so long: people demanded a picturesque effect from the truth, they demanded 


that the knower make a striking impression on their senses. Our modesty is what offended 
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their taste for the longest time... And didn't they know it, these strutting turkey-cocks of 


God-“ 


OF course, in The Anti-Christ the target is the Christian with their belief. But Nietzsche is 
not thereby afraid to say that “Jesus could be called a ‘free spirit’, using the phrase 


somewhat loosely” [section 32] — and that because, in his analysis of the Galilean: 


“The concept, the experience of ‘life’ as only he knew it, repelled every type of word, 
formula, law, faith, or dogma. He spoke only about what was inside him most deeply: 'life' 
or ‘truth’ or ‘light’ are his words for the innermost, - he saw everything else, the whole of 


reality, the whole of nature, language itself, as having value only as a sign, a parable.” 


We will remember from earlier that the free spirit was not, and could not, ever be a 
dogmatist. Nietzsche thinks that Jesus was no dogmatist either. In giving his own truth, 
he demonstrated a kind of free spiritedness which even Nietzsche — the Anti-Christ! - 
could recognise. The Anti-Christ itself is a good, and short, book to read in regard to Free 
spirits — yet not because it is all about them but because it is about their opposites, the 
Christians and believers. It is here, in fact, that Nietzsche makes one of his most 
pertinent comments on intellectual integrity and the necessary intellectual qualities 


which can lead to a true intellectual independence. This is in section 54: 


“Make no mistake about it: great spirits are sceptics. Zarathustra is a sceptic. The vigour, 
the freedom that comes from the strength and super-strength of spirit proves itself through 
scepticism. Where basic issues about value or lack of value are concerned, people with 


convictions do not come into consideration. Convictions are prisons. These people do not see 
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far enough, they do not see beneath themselves: but if you are going to talk about value 
and lack of value, you need to see five hundred convictions beneath you, behind you... A 
spirit who wills greatness and also wills the means to it is necessarily a sceptic. The freedom 
from every sort of conviction, being able to see freely, is part of strength... His whole 
intellect is devoted to the great passion, the foundation and the power of its being, more 
enlightened, more despotic than he is himself; it gives him assurance; it gives him the 
courage even for unholy means; it allows him convictions under certain circumstances. 
Conviction as a means: there are many things that can be achieved only by means of a 
conviction. Great passion uses convictions and uses them up, it does not subordinate itself 
to them, - it Knows its own sovereignty. - Conversely: the need for faith, for some 
unconditional yes or no... is a need of the weak. Men of faith, the ‘faithful’ of every type, 
are necessarily dependent people, - the sort of people who cannot posit themselves as a 
goal, who are utterly incapable of positing goals from out of themselves. The 'man of faith' 
does not belong to himself, he can only be a means, he needs to be used up, he needs 
someone to use him up. He instinctively holds a morality of self-abnegation in the greatest 
honour; everything urges him to adopt it, his shrewdness, experience, vanity. Every type of 
faith is an expression of self- abnegation, of self-alienation . . . Just think how the vast 
majority of people need some regulative guideline as an external principle of bondage or 
mooring, how compulsion, slavery in a higher sense, is the only and ultimate condition for 
the thriving of the weak-willed person. .. this is how conviction, ‘faith’, should be 
understood as well. It gives the man of convictions a backbone. Not to see many things, not 
to be free on a single point, to be partisan through and through, to have a strict and 
necessary optic in all values - these are the only conditions under which this type of a person 
can even arise. But this makes him the opposite, the antagonist of the truthful person, - of 


truth... A faithful person is not free to have any sort of conscience for the question ‘true’ 
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or ‘untrue’: honesty on this point would be his immediate downfall. People with convictions 
have pathologically conditioned optics, which makes them into fanatics - Savonarola, 
Luther, Rousseau, Robespierre, Saint-Simon, - the antithesis of strong spirits who have 
become free. But the grand poses struck by these sick spirits, these conceptual epileptics, 
can affect the great masses, - fanatics are picturesque, humanity would rather see gestures 


than listen to reasons...” 


This intellectual independence of the free spirit is then a matter of the strength of my 
own reasons - but where “reasons” are necessary things for the free spirit, things one 
must Fashion for oneself. Freedom, in this sense, Nietzsche does not think is automatic 
or given. It is, and can only be, an achievement of the self, a self-organisation and self- 
organising act. One must make oneself a goal and use everything up in that endeavour — 
one consequently cannot afford the luxury of “convictions” for these must always be 
subservient to the creation and overcoming of one’s past truths. “Convictions are more 
dangerous enemies of truth than lies” — as Nietzsche had said right back in that book “for 
free spirits” at section 483. It is right to say then, as Nietzsche does in Ecce Homo where 
he reviews Human, All Too Human, that “The term ‘free spirit’ does not want to be 
understood in any other way [than as] a spirit that has become free, that has taken hold 
of itself again.” This is a matter of progress — towards oneself — progress towards one’s 
moral, intellectual, cultural and political independence. This, in Fact, is what | think 
attracted Emma Goldman to Nietzsche so much and held her interest whilst others 
dissented - and then made it the basis of her own developing anarchy. 

IF we take this interpretation of Nietzsche's “free spirit” as read then the anarchist 


example of this interpretation who embodies it and makes it real is the Italian anarchist, 
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Renzo Novatore. Let us consider, for example, his text “The Revolt of The Unique” - a 
text also significantly demonstrative of his influence by Max Stirner’s The Unique and Its 
Property as well. Novatore was a man who started his rebellion for self-actualization and 
free-spirited existence early, rebelling against both being schooled, which he left after 
only a term, and doing as his parents wanted. It is said of him that he would wander off 
into the woods near his home and educate himself with books acquired by what he had 
sold, having pilfered produce from his parents’ Farm to sell for money. In adult life he 
served some prison time for apparently setting Fire to a church and he deserted From the 
Italian Army during World War One, being saved from being hunted down when an 
amnesty was declared. He met his demise, at the age of 32, in a shoot out with police 
whilst pursuing a life of illegalism — which I’m sure he didn’t mind at all as it was death, as 
his life, on his own terms. “Death is the Final lover” as he said in an article titled “Let's 


Exalt Life” published in the magazine /conoclasta in 1920. 


But it is to “The Revolt of The Unique” that | turn first of all which is written publicly 
towards Fellow Italian anarchist, Carlo Molaschi. Molaschi had for several years been an 
individualist anarchist like Novatore himself but some time around 1921, when “The 
Revolt of The Unique” was written, Molaschi modulated his views to social anarchist 
ones, having already been working with other social anarchists such as Errico Malatesta 
and Camillo Bernieri, among others. The text of “The Revolt of The Unique” is clearly 
written in response to this - although Novatore still has the grace to address Molaschi as 
a “comrade”. The text, however, is a strong polemical defence of Novatore’s individualist 
anarchism and a critique of social conceptions of the same as, essentially, giving away 


everything in anarchism that is truly effective and worthwhile. It is in this that we begin 
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to see Novatore’s credentials as a Nietzschean free spirit who wants to take “anarchism” 


seriously. 


Straight off the bat here Novatore sets the tone by saying: 


“I don’t want to dictate moral maxims to my ‘neighbour,’ or teach anyone anything... | leave 
this task to the missionaries of all faiths, the priests of all churches, the demagogues of all 
parties, the apostles of all ideas. | only want to howl my extreme rebellion against 
everything that oppresses me; | only want to push far away from me everything that the 
religious, socialist, or libertarian priesthood wants to impose on my individuality without 


me having freely accepted and wanted it.” 


Here Novatore has already associated “socialist” with a “priesthood”, a hierarchical 
metaphor of control. As he continues, he talks about his “uniqueness” and the 
“dogmatic... societarianism” he Feels “poisons” it. An important point is reached when he 
says that “I have a personal truth of my own that isn’t and can’t be universal ‘truth’”, 
something that is surely both a Nietzschean and a Stirnerite point [see my “first 
thoughts” to remind yourself about this]. He references “the unique ideal that is my 
individuality” in this respect and says that “I don’t deny to anyone the beauty of their 


ideas, the strength of their dream, and the truth of their thought” [and, of course, he 


expects the same in return]. His conclusion is then: 


“Let each human being therefore work—if he thinks this way—at the discovery of his own I, 
at the realization of his own dream, at the complete integration and full development of his 


own individuality. Every human being who has discovered and won himself walks on his 
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own path and follows his free course. But let no one come to me to impose his belief, his 
will, his faith on me. By denying god, fatherland, authority, and law, | have achieved 
anarchism. By refusing to sacrifice myself on the altar of the people and of humanity, | have 


achieved individualism. Now | am free...” 


This is a social as well as an individual prescription just as Nietzsche’s project of Free 
spirits had social as well as personal connotations. It can’t not have when such a thing is 
being put forward as a general idea in regard to what you think it is best For people to be 
[even if you then leave it up to their own judgment]. So Novatore is, at a minimum, 
implying that human beings who discover themselves [i.e. become free spirits] should 
walk on their own path and follow their own free course and that this would be a better 
society than the one we have now if they did. Novatore in this essay imagines himself in a 
“war against the brute force of society, of the people, of humanity” who “dare to act 
against the unique” and have a “thousand monstrous arms”. He authorizes himself to 
defend himself against this mass coercion of the collectivity “without scruples” exactly 
because he “follows himself” and does it to the nth degree, to the very end and without 


equivocation. He is, in the popular phrase, truly “a law unto himself”. 


This, it should be completely understood, is what Novatore believes anarchism is — the 
complete denial of any authority but that of himself and the complete inauthenticity of 
any attempt to coerce him, either by force or by imagined benevolence. Novatore 
proclaims a creed of self-sufficiency [and so is very Cynic in this respect] and he is not 
interested in an anarchism of organised benevolence because the principles of personal 
agency, autonomy and so truly free association are the conditions that must be 


absolutely satisfied for him in order to even recognise something as anarchism. 
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Novatore’s view is that the only real interests in life are personal ones not abstract or 
ideal ones - for actual human beings, individuals, are the things that actually, materially 
exist. Things like “humanity” do not. Novatore’s view is that anarchy is not anarchy unless 
it addresses such real human interests, the interests of real, living people. The human 
being must be what counts - in its specificity - rather than “humanity”. Novatore 
describes himself, From a sarcastically drawn social perspective, as “diseased with 
Stirner’s ‘Fierce egoism’” and “infected by arrogant Zarathustrian Overhumania” to make 
the point that, to those who see a mass but not the individual, such people are regarded 


as nothing and effectively erased as a result. 


Novatore now enters into an interesting phase of his essay where he takes on the social 
anarchist position, which Molaschi seems to have preached, prompting Novatore’s 
response, and which is presented as “mutual aid, solidarity and love are necessities of 
life”. Here, of course, it would seem to be argued by Molaschi [or is at least presented by 
Novatore] that the creeds of Stirner and Nietzsche lead away from these things [that is, 
are implicitly regarded as socially detrimental]. Novatore wants to set the criticisms of 
Stirner and Nietzsche in this assumption to one side, however [he doesn’t agree with 
them but he is animated himself by his own points]. Instead, he wants to criticise the 
idea that Molaschi seems to think things should be FOR EVERYONE as he thinks they 
should be [so as Auban accused Trupp in The Anarchists]. That is to say, he wants to 
enforce definitions and classifications — and so conditions — onto others — an anti- 
individualist move which also contradicts the idea of free spirits. As to “mutual aid, 
brotherhood and love”, Novatore admits they are a necessity [which might be surprising] 
but he doesn’t admit they either are, or could be, a reality — at least not in universal 


terms or as an achievable goal of society. Reality, thinks Novatore, is “hatred, enmity, 
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war’. The contrast here seems to be that Novatore views “social” thinkers as proffering a 
Future paradise or imagining Future utopias where enmity has ceased and all human 
beings live in peace with all other human beings. Novatore fundamentally rejects this 
millenarian picture and denies it will ever be possible whilst playfully contrasting things 
Molaschi, in his new social guise, says now with things he used to say when he was as 
individualist as Novatore is. Novatore responds to the Future paradise scenario with the 
comment “the dream of workers is not my dream. The longings of the people are not my 
longings, the pains of the mass are not my pains!...” As such, he constantly forces the 
social anarchist like Molaschi to Face up to the truth that the only real interests in life are 


personal ones — something Molaschi himself accepted in his own very recent past. 


This is to contrast what Novatore paints as the “proselytising”, Future-oriented, idealist 
anarchism of social organisation with the personal, individual, egoistic, unique anarchism 
of himself and other individualists like him. Novatore here wants to point out the 
coercion that is introduced into anarchism at that point at which anyone starts saying 
what anarchists “should” be doing for he regards this as a transgression of what is 
almost the singular eternal principle of free spirit: that there is anyone else’s “should” 
but my own for the anarchist; that, therefore, EVERYTHING is voluntary for such a 
person and that no coercion, whether violent or benevolent, is legitimate. Here 
Novatore criticises an evolutionary argument Molaschi seems to have made of himself 
that what one esteems in one’s youth is not necessarily the same as what one esteems in 
later years, having gained more experience. Novatore grants this point but continues by 
adding that just because this is reasonable it does not mean it must be the same for 
everyone. It is neither an “obligation” to evolve in such a way nor a “duty”. Novatore 


pronounces himself against any anarchist “should” and against any anarchist who utters 
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this “should” too easily. Implicitly, he forces anarchists, once again, back onto the 
absolute notion that Freedom of interest only exists For the individual which is where the 
actual, real, living, material interests in life lie. His point is that no one has any real 
requirement to be like anything except themselves. There is no algorithm, plan, much 
less dogma, which determines what an anarchist must be like, what an anarchist must 
want, or how they should behave. Novatore mentions more than once the former verity 


of Molaschi himself that “anarchists are born and not made” in this respect. 


Novatore summarises this point in the noteworthy sentence that “anarchism has ended 
up making itself official and becoming a party.” The correct response to this is “Ouch!” 
for that, surely, is what anarchism can never, should never, become. In this respect, 
Novatore references “the conferences, the unions, the workerism” and “the 
organizations” that have recently arisen in anarchist circles. He christens this “paternal 
democratic domesticity” and these are not good words from Novatore’s mouth. They 
echo, in Fact, Nietzsche’s condemnations of socialism as secularised Christianity, the love 
that kills rather than the hate that kills —- and the love that kills is all the worse for that 
because it claims to love as it kills you. Novatore, however, stands for “anti-society 
individualism” and, elsewhere, he pledges to fight [actually Fight, with weapons] against 
any society which is Formulated against him. [Novatore sees any society as against him 
For it is the tendency, perhaps even the point, of society to constrain the individual. But a 
free spirit only wants to be free and - not least Free only to make a voluntary society of 


its own choosing if it should choose to associate with others!] 
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It is probably troubling For at least some readers then what “anti-society” might actually 
mean on the lips of Renzo Novatore. He is not unaware of this reader’s concern and | will 


do him the courtesy of quoting his answer to this question in Full: 


“First of all, we need to come to a bit of an agreement about what ‘anti-society’ means. | 
am not a misanthrope and so much the less a misogynist... | need friends and lovers, clothes 
and bread. | am not an anchorite or a saint in the desert. But there’s no need to be such a 
thing in order to be anti-society. Being anti-society means—for me—not collaborating in 
the preservation of the present society nor lending one’s efforts to any new social 
construction. | said it once before: Every society you build will have its fringes, and on the 
fringes of every society, heroic and restless vagabonds will wander, with their wild and 
virgin thoughts, only able to live by preparing ever new and terrible outbreaks of rebellion! | 
shall be among them! And if materialistic ‘needs’ force me to go toward society, the 
‘necessity’ to be free sets me against it and gives birth in me to a third ‘need.’ That of doing 
violence to it. Without scruples! This is my ‘anti-society’ perspective. And if we happened to 
speak of so-called ‘progress’ | could even affirm— without fear of going wrong—that the 
triumph and the glory of the human path are due only to the spirit that informs this anti- 


society principle of individualism.” 


The Final point here is an important point for, once again, it argues that what makes life 
worth living in our reality, which is individualised reality, is its very individualism, the 
ability to think for oneself, act on individual impulse, Follow individual desire. This, in 
Fact, is what makes social interaction meaningful or valuable — that it is not coerced, 
Forced or fixed, that we choose it for ourselves, voluntarily, even if always in a social 


context. Novatore’s point, hidden under scary terms like “individualism” and “anti- 
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society”, is that its only really the fact of our independence which gives our lives any 
meaning. IF we can’t choose things for ourselves then that meaning becomes dulled and 
what is valuable is lost. This, for example, is why prison is a punishment: it takes away 
autonomy, agency and our free association, the things which make things meaningful 
and valuable for us, the things, according to Novatore, to which anarchism is calling us 
back. So Novatore argues that such an anarchism is actually the key to life, that which he 
will literally Fight for [as it turns out, to the death]. This, then, is a Fundamentally social as 
well as individual prescription, an actuality of Free and autonomous human beings living 
as they please [just like the guerrillas, pirates and anarchists of my preface did]. All of 
this, it transpires, revolves around how you understand that little seven letter word 
FREEDOM. | want to quote what Novatore says about this, in the context of a reply to 


the newly social anarchist Molaschi, as follows: 


“The word ‘Freedom’ taken in itself is a negation: nothing—death! Freedom is a propulsion 
towards power—it is the strength of conquest and the capacity for possession. (I have had 
the capacity to free myself from that tiresome old lover of mine; because | had the capacity 
and the power, | have taken the liberty of gathering this new flower). Living means doing 
good and bad to others. No one can live without hurting anyone... Living means: 
dominating and being dominated! With the realization of the unpleasant authoritarian 
communism of the socialists, the rulers would be a slimy handful of demagogues, vulgar, 
cunning insects; plebeian slaves in their turn of a dogma. In realizing libertarian 
communism, the great majority would be the ruling Goddess. But libertarian communism 
(which is the dream of those who hate conflict and battle—which is youth and life—and for 
which they are nonetheless a quick, strange paradoxical contradiction, to make war in the 


name of equality and peace) would have to take extreme measures against those who want 
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to come out, advance, rise up to a more ample affirmation of individual life. Libertarian 
communism would then be forced to repress in order to preserve itself. But its materialistic 


preservation would be the categorical negation of the very spirit that informs and exalts it! 


And here we are finally at anarchy—/I admit that one can speak of this as a social 
realization of human life together. ‘Anarchy’ would thus be nothing more nor less than the 
triumph of the higher ‘type.’ Radically vanished—because even the lowliest of all human 
beings would have had to go beyond it—the as-stupid-as-it-is-vulgar right to private 
property and everything that is ‘material good.’ The spiritual dominator remains—the one 
who is noble by nature. He will stand above the others and dominate them. (No one, | 
believe, would have the false pretension of levelling ethical, aesthetic, artistic, intellectual, 
and spiritual values, like physical and sexual values). Because the noble one, even in 
Anarchy —or rather, in anarchy more than in any other form of human life together—will 
enjoy pleasure that others would not be able to enjoy, even if he, for love of them, wanted 


to renounce them. Anarchy is therefore the natural Autocracy of the noble.” 


The final conclusion here was also defended by Emma Goldman — although Goldman 
didn’t go around with a Browning pistol like Novatore threatening to shoot anyone who 
denied her her liberty to live life according to her noble desires. She was, however, 
coming from the same Nietzschean place as Novatore in such a thought [which, 
incidentally, some noticed and criticised her for as she remarks in reference to 
“minorities versus majorities” in Anarchism and Other Essays]. That point, which | 
maintain Goldman shared with Novatore here, is that anarchism’s vision of life is based in 
an absolute, radical Freedom which, ultimately, it is only possible to express at the 


individual level. It is the anarchism of free spirits For Free spirits are the only ones who 
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make themselves, and so their freedom and functional independence, their goal and 
purpose because it is Felt as a personal need. It is only this, so they both say, which then 
guarantees Freedom beyond the individual level. Personal freedom makes free people 
and only free people, not organisational imperative, can make a free politics 
[understood, in this sense, as a web of personal relations]. So when Goldman writes, “I 
want freedom, the right to self-expression, everybody’s right to beautiful, radiant 
things” it is my argument that she is actually saying, in her own words, of course, what 
Novatore here says in his. Their anarchism together is an anarchism of free spirits, of Free 
autonomous anarchism for everyone, of self-organisation as the only kind of 
organisation which is anarchy. This, in Fact, is why | think Goldman’s attitude appears to 
have been “give people this Freedom and the rest will take care of itself” — which appears 
to be Novatore’s attitude as well. Here we should not be put off by scary words like 
“autocracy” and “nobility” but pierce beneath the language to engage with the kind of 
people such thinking hopes us to be. It is Fundamentally to do with what we think 
freedom is and what it practically means. And, of course, it is contrasted with a 
“libertarian communism” which must ultimately be a coercion to its own hegemony as 


Novatore never tires of sarcastically digging out. 


Novatore, then, hopes for the highest in human life. He hopes for it certainly For himself 
— but he does not thereby deny it to you as a result. That | wish to be a Free spirit does 
not deny you the right or ability to be one too [or not]. | can satisfy my desires and Feast 
on life while you do the same thing as well. Each life, says Novatore [as does Goldman], is 
individual, and anarchism is the pursuance of what is best in life For it, something which 
can only be via individual paths rather than levelling coercions or “universal” truths. So 


when Novatore says that life is “autocracy” he means it in what most closely resembles a 
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Stirnerite sense, that each is unique and has their own ‘property’ which it is their task to 
prosper. So Novatore’s polemical address to Carlo Molaschi is ultimately an argument 
that Freedom can only really be individually Free and that we must leave “society” to 
itself, and so to the free interactions of free people. There is, thinks Novatore, no 
gerrymandering this for, as of necessity, such interference would be precisely 
gerrymandering and so would injure real, personal, material interests in a systematic 
way. Novatore, as he says himself, understands life to be a matter of such injury; itis, we 
may say, only natural. Yet he conceives that there is then no utopian solution for it, no 
imaginable, or actual, Future peace treaty between all human beings. The social anarchist 
ideal of Future harmony is permanently cancelled for it is an impossible vision, a 
collective self-delusion, like every version of the same whether malevolently or 
benevolently conceived. There is, instead, only the prospect of free spirits living Freely 
and a community freedom possibly emerging organically in the midst of that by its 
actuality as individual acts with, upon, and between individuals. And then, says Novatore, 


nu 
! 


“we will love each other with a different love 


This is a basic picture of the views of Renzo Novatore and his attitude to anarchism but it 
can be Filled in Further From the surviving literary fragments of his short and vigorously 


lived life. These, for example, are some of his definitions: 


“GOD: The creation of a sick fantasy. Inhabitant of senile and impotent brains. Companion 


and comforter of rancid spirits born to slavery. A pill for constipated minds. Marxism for the 


faint of heart. 
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HUMANITY: An abstract word with a negative connotation, long on power, short on truth. 
An obscene mask painted on the mean face of a shrewd vulgarian for the purpose of 


dominating the multitude of sentimentalist idiots and imbeciles. 


COUNTRY: Penal servitude for the semi-intelligent, a cowshed of imbecility. A Circe who 
transforms her adoring fans into dogs and pigs. A prostitute for the master, a pimp of the 


foreigner. Child-eater, parent-slanderer and scoffer at heroes. 


FAMILY: The denial of love, life and liberty. 


SOCIALISM: Discipline, discipline; obedience, obedience; slavery and ignorance, pregnant 
with authority. A bourgeois body grotesquely fattened by a vulgar Christian creature. A 


medley of fetishism, sectarianism and cowardice. 


ORGANIZATIONS, LEGISLATIVE BODIES AND UNIONS: Churches for the powerless. 
Pawnshops for the stingy and weak. Many join to live parasitically off the backs of their 
card-carrying simpleton colleagues. Some join to become spies. Others, the most sincere, 


join to end up in jail from where they can observe the mean-spiritedness of all the rest. 


SOLIDARITY: The macabre altar used by capable comedians of all sorts to display their 


priestly talent for reciting masses. The beneficiaries pay nothing less than 100% 


humiliation. 
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FRIENDSHIP: Fortunate are those who have drunk from its chalice without having their 
souls offended or poisoned. If one such person exists, | urge them to send me their 


photograph. I’m sure to look upon the face of an idiot. 


LOVE: Deception of the flesh and damage to the spirit. Disease of the soul, atrophy of the 
brain, weakening of the heart, corruption of the senses, poetic lies from which one gets 
ferociously inebriated two or three times a day in order to consume this precious but stupid 
life more quickly. And yet | would prefer to die of love. It’s the only swindler, after Judas, 


that can kill with a kiss. 


MAN: A filthy paste of servitude, tyranny, fetishism, fear, vanity -and ignorance. The 


greatest offence one can commit against an ass is to call it a man. 


WOMAN: The most brutal of enslaved beasts. The greatest victim shuffling on earth. And, 
after man, the most responsible for her problems. I'd be curious to know what 


goes through her mind when | kiss her.” 


Meanwhile, in his “Anarchist Individualism in the Social Revolution”, Novatore provides 
Further views with which to supplement those presented in response to Carlo Molaschi. 


For example, he begins this essay: 


“Anarchist individualism as we understand it - and | say we because a substantial handful of 
friends think this like me — is hostile to every school and every party, every churchly and 
dogmatic moral, as well as every more or less academic imbecility. Every form of discipline, 


rule and pedantry is repulsive to the sincere nobility of our vagabond and rebellious 
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restlessness! Individualism is, for us, creative force, immortal youth, exalting beauty, 
redemptive and fruitful war. It is the marvellous apotheosis of the flesh and the tragic epic 
of the spirit. Our logic is that of not having any. Our ideal is the categorical negation of all 
other ideals for the greatest and supreme triumph of the actual, real, instinctive, reckless 
and merry life! For us perfection is not a dream, an ideal, a riddle, a mystery, a sphinx, but a 
vigorous and powerful, luminous and throbbing reality. All human beings are perfect in 
themselves. All they lack is the heroic courage of their perfection. Since the time that 
human beings first believed that life was a duty, a calling, a mission, it has meant shame for 
their power of being, and in following phantoms, they have denied themselves and 
distanced themselves from the real. When Christ said to human beings: ‘be yourselves, 


perfection is in you!’ he launched a superb phrase that is the supreme synthesis of life.” 


The view here is that human beings have all they need in themselves and that when 
things like “duty” or “calling” or “mission” — in other words, imposed obligations — intrude 
then life is weighted down with unnecessary and arbitrary chains. But this does not 
mean, contrary to those who too easily wish to regard individualist anarchism as 
“selfishness raised to a principle”, that no interest in social revolution is maintained. In 


this essay, in fact, Novatore says the Following: 


“The Social Revolution is the sudden awakening of Prometheus after a fall into a faint of 
sorrow caused by the foul vulture that rips his heart to shreds. It is an attempt at self- 
liberation. But the chains with which the sinister god Jove [i.e. Zeus] had him chained on the 
Caucasus by the repugnant servant Vulcan cannot be broken except by the Titanic rebel 
Hero, son of Jove himself. We rebel children of this putrid humanity that has chained human 


beings in the dogmatic mud of social superstitions will never miss bringing our tremendous 
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axe blow down on the rusty links of this hateful chain. Yes, we anarchist individualists are 


for Social Revolution, but in our way, it’s understood!” 


Novatore here wants to distinguish a “social” social revolution from the interests an 
individualist Free spirit might have in such a revolution. Changing the present state of 
affairs into something else, something other, is an ambition Novatore shares with the 
social anarchist [both want to break their chains] but, thereafter, the ambitions 
immediately begin to diverge. Individualist anarchists, according to Novatore, engage in 
social revolution For their own reasons and not For social anarchist reasons. They refuse, 
in Fact, to engage in the “social” aspect of revolution except on their own voluntary and 
self-organising terms, something on which they insist. Consequently, “All past 
revolutions”, says Novatore, “were in the end, bourgeois and conservative.” So 


therefore: 


“The revolt of the individual against society is not given by that of the masses against 
governments. Even when the masses submit to governments, living in the sacred and 
shameful peace of their resignation, the anarchist individual lives against society because 
he is in a never-ending and irreconcilable war with it, but when, at a historical turning point, 
he comes together with the masses in revolt, he raises his black flag with them and throws 
his dynamite with them. The anarchist individualist is in the Social Revolution, not as a 
demagogue, but as an inciting element, not as an apostle, but as a living, effective, 
destructive force... the ultimate task of we anarchist individualists will be that of blowing 
up the final ark with bomb explosions and the final dictator with Browning shots. The new 
society established, we will return to its margins to live our lives dangerously as noble 


criminals and audacious sinners! Because the anarchist individualist still means eternal 
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renewal, in the field of art, thought and action. Anarchist individualism still means eternal 
revolt against eternal sorrow, the eternal search for new springs of life, joy and beauty. And 


we will still be such in Anarchy.” 


This, then, is a constitutional revolt, one that comes from within and which is non- 
negotiable as it is the motivation, the impetus, of the anarchist individualist’s life. The 
Nietzschean free-spiritedness of intellectual, moral and cultural independence here 
requires a necessary political independence as well and is Functionally foundational. It 
should be no surprise, then, that Novatore can share the following views in “Between 


the Two Anarchies”: 


“l—anarchist and individualist—don’t want to and cannot embrace the cause of atheist 
communism, because | don't believe in the supreme elevation of the masses and therefore | 
refuse the realization of Anarchy understood as a social form of human life together. 
Anarchy is in free spirits, in the instinct of great rebels, and in great and superior minds. 
Anarchy is the innermost animating mystery of misunderstood uniquenesses, strong 
because alone, noble because they have the courage of solitude and of love, aristocratic 
because scornful of commonness, heroic because against all... Anarchy is nectar for the 
psychic | and not sociological alcohol for the collectivity. The anarchist is the one who 


refuses every cause for the joy of his life radiating from inner spiritual intensity.” 


This is to say that Novatore refuses to recognise anarchism as a social form of human 
organisation, a theory to be applied to society. He takes seriously the notion, implied For 
him in the word “anarchy”, that such a thing is not possible if one wishes to remain true 


to the meaning of the word. This does not, of course, mean he is against human 
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interaction or activity with other human beings anymore than people who do not believe 
in God thereby think that nature does not go about its business anyway without a divine 
overseer. Novatore, after all, had a wife and child, as well as friends and colleagues, and 
he has already stated previously that he is no misanthrope. What he does believe, 
however, is that “anarchy is in [Nietzschean] free spirits” and so any social reality must 
then derive From this reality for him. The inference here, as with Nietzsche, is that there 
is the smell of decay around “forced collectivity” and all thinking which collectivises and 
so levels and equalises on that basis, treating the individual as fodder for the collective 
deity. Novatore is also in no doubt about how such views make him look to others who 
are kept drunk on “sociological alcohol.” He uses “vagabond” and “common criminal” of 
himself often enough to show this self-awareness. He just doesn’t care how such others 
see him because he has, in his own conscious uniqueness, passed beyond [concern for] 
their good and evil. He has engaged with the independence of the free spirit. Novatore’s 
free-spirited nature issues, in Fact, in negation and in a nihilism towards all social 
organisation and thinking which becomes imposition, expectation and obligation. He 


explains this himself in “| Am Also A Nihilist”: 


“1am an individualist because | am an anarchist; and | am an anarchist because | am a 
nihilist. But | also understand nihilism in my own way... | don’t care whether it is Nordic or 
Oriental, nor whether or not it has a historical, political, practical tradition, or a theoretical, 
philosophical, spiritual, intellectual one. | call myself a nihilist because | know that nihilism 
means negation. Negation of every society, of every cult, of every rule and of every religion. 
But | don’t yearn for Nirvana, any more than | long for Schopenhauer’s desperate and 
powerless pessimism, which is a worse thing than the violent renunciation of life itself. Mine 


is an enthusiastic and Dionysian pessimism, like a flame that sets my vital exuberance 
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ablaze, that mocks at any theoretical, scientific or moral prison. And if | call myself an 
individualist anarchist, an iconoclast and a nihilist, it is precisely because | believe that in 
these adjectives there is the highest and most complete expression of my willful and 
reckless individuality that, like an overflowing river, wants to expand, impetuously 
sweeping away dikes and hedges, until it crashes into a granite boulder, shattering and 


breaking up in its turn. | do not renounce life. | exalt and sing it.” 


The key there is that Novatore’s attitude to life “mocks at any theoretical, scientific or 
moral prison.” This is how he sees such things — as social prisons, as locking up the free 
spirit in a sociological prison. Consequently, life is a battle for Novatore, a war against 
people and institutions which want to Fetter his being. As he puts this himself in the 


same essay: 


“Life — for me — is neither good nor bad, neither a theory nor an idea. Life is a reality, and 
the reality of life is war. For one who is a born warrior, life is a fountain of joy, for others it 
is only a fountain of humiliation and sorrow. | no longer demand carefree joy from life. It 
couldn’t give it to me, and | would no longer know what to do with it now that my 
adolescence is past... Instead | demand that it give me the perverse joy of battle that gives 
me the sorrowful spasms of defeat and the voluptuous thrills of victory. Defeated in the 
mud or victorious in the sun, | sing life and | love it! There is no rest for my rebel spirit except 
in war, just as there is no greater happiness for my vagabond, negating mind than the 
uninhibited affirmation of my capacity to life and to rejoice. My every defeat serves me only 


as symphonic prelude to a new victory.” 
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The focus here, once more, is on what is real and, for Novatore, it is the individual which 
is the Felt reality of life, the moving Force, the sense and sensibility. Collectivities only 
exist in thought where they are useful for making arguments and elucidating ideas but it 
is people, real people in their concrete materiality with the needs and desires that they 
contingently happen to have, that are of importance to him. This puts the Focus on what 
Novatore later in the same essay calls “the reality of my inner world” and Novatore 
rejects the abstraction “society” because his inner world is real whereas society is not. 
“Society” is only the name for a holistic construction of human relationships, arbitrarily 


imagined, but which could be otherwise imagined. Thus, he Finishes this essay by saying: 


“| reject society for the triumph of the I. | reject the stability of every rule, every custom, 
every morality, for the affirmation of every willful instinct, all free emotionality, every 
passion and every fantasy. | mock at every duty and every right so! can sing free will. | scorn 
the future to suffer and enjoy my good and my bad in the present. | despise humanity 
because it is not my humanity. | hate tyrants and | detest slaves. | don’t want and | don’t 
grant solidarity, because | am convinced that it is a new chain, and because | believe with 
Ibsen that the one who is most alone is the strongest one. This is my Nihilism. Life, for me, is 
nothing but a heroic poem of joy and perversity written with the bleeding hands of sorrow 


and pain or a tragic dream of art and beauty!" 


Perhaps, then, Novatore’s own construction of the free spirit is that which he refers to as 
the “intellectual vagabond” in an essay of the same name. Here, paraphrasing both Max 
Stirner and Friedrich Nietzsche, the egoist Novatore creates a fiction populated by 
Stirnerite ideas, Zarathustran Figures, characters From Ibsen’s dramas and even those 


From the writing of Oscar Wilde. [All of these Figures, incidentally, also interested Emma 
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Goldman.] But then Novatore is caught short in his Fiction-making and realises that, 
amongst such figures, he is in “bad company”. His response, as you might expect, is 


unequivocal: 


“Oh, luminaries, you save me from the wrath of decent people... And save me yet again 
from those who don't take the time to destroy, each day in battle, a bit of this society that 
oppresses and crushes us, but rather waste their time trying to teach, to impose systems of 
struggle and thought on those who have tried to learn to struggle and think for themselves. 
And when their time is not used up in accomplishing all this, it is employed in figuring out 
how big the lunatic asylums, in which the new rebels against the future society will get 
locked up, will have to be. For my part, | find myself in good company with these madmen, 
and along with one of them, perhaps the best, | cry: ‘scorn them, scorn the good and the 
just, since they have always been the beginning of the end.’ Oh, how well! have lived in the 
company of these madmen! How great | find their ‘madness of destruction’! | assure that | 
love destructive madness more, far, far more than conserving wisdom. Yes, yes, leave me 
with my madmen since | promise you that if the next European revolution denies us the joy 
of falling wrapped in the delirium of DESTRUCTION, in better times, | will come back to 
speak of Them, and if there is anything to reproach — perhaps the smallness of their 


madness? — | will do it and without reserve.” 


IF all this is by now striking you as, at least, eccentric, consider that Novatore imagines 
the societal alternative, the organised Filtering of human organisation and activity based 
on uniformity of values and thinking, as much, much worse. Novatore destroys because 
he thinks that what he is destroying deserves destruction. This is social commentary on 


his part. It is the choice of his own discovered valuations For things over the idea that he 
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should accept the ones society, or any purely social construction or institution, teaches 
him, a will to independence over a will to being organised. [That this is expected of a 
man who, as a child, evaded the authority of both schools and his parents is, of course, a 
big ask!] Yet Novatore is also wise enough to realise that his individuality is not all there 
is to the world. “Society” in Fact, is the constant yang to his yin. So, as he notes in “OF 


Individualism and Rebellion”: 


“There are those who maintain that the human being is by nature a social being. Others 
maintain that the human being is by nature anti-social. Well, | admit that | have never been 
able to clearly understand what they meant by their ‘by nature’, but | have understood that 
both sides are wrong, since the human being is social and anti-social at the same time. 
Need, want, affection, love and sympathy are the elements that push him toward sociability 
and union. The craving for independence and the desire for freedom push her toward 
solitude and individualism. But, while individualism operates and is realized against society, 
society defends itself from its attacks. The war between ‘societarianism’ and ‘individualism’ 
is thus a fertile war of vitality and energy. But, while the individual is necessary to society, 
this in its turn is necessary to him. Individualism couldn’t possibly exist if there was no 


society against which it could affirm itself and live, expand itself and rejoice.” 


Perhaps then, in the end, Novatore simply reserves the right to be a free spirit or 
intellectual vagabond in a world that will always have a tendency to want to coerce and 
organise, to force coagulation and coalescing. Neither he nor Nietzsche, in Fact, ever 
suggested that such free spirits would be common. In fact, they exist and operate 
precisely as what is not common, what is the exception. But both do seem to suggest 


they will always exist and assert themselves nevertheless — as an expression of their 
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lived necessity. We might sum all this up, then, in something from Novatore’s “Cry of 


Rebellion” where he says: 


“All forms of society have systems to do one thing: Equalize! And all forms of society 
consider themselves the perfect one. And it is this dogma of perfection that obstructs the 
restless rebel who refuses to bow to its new god... And I’m so revolutionary that | barely 
recognize myself. And do you know why | am a barely recognizable revolutionary? Because | 
am guided only by the tremendous and unstoppable impulse of MY desire to expand the 
force of my own will. | am not guided by phantoms, | do my own walking: it is not the 
illusion of a perfect society or the universal redemption of humanity, but the absolute need 


to affirm my potential in spite of all other forces.” 


This, at least in Novatore’s mind, is a world of free spirits asserting their own existence. It 
is not a view concerned with society or macro-political ideas or goals but a view 
concerned with the negation of society, a view concerned with the negation of all 
societies as entities which are viewed as a standing attack on the free-spirited, self- 
organising self and its equally self-organising relations. Novatore was always interested 
to live and die on his own terms — and he was fortunate that this was something he 
achieved. Thus, he would have argued that none of us can wish for a better outcome to 
our existence than that and, taking that on board, this is an approach that we should 
take seriously as an anarchist approach to life, an anarchism of Free spirits. 

What then is “an anarchism of free spirits” in my own words? Lots of ideas suggest 
themselves and, since this is a text in which | am trying to explain things, it is a duty | 


impose upon myself to try and present them sensibly. Perhaps the deepest and most 
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consequential of these ideas, since | must start somewhere, is that “an anarchism of Free 
spirits is the only way to the achieval of something termed ‘anarchism’.” IF that sounds 
strange and perhaps silly to you | can assure you that in my mind its not. But why? First of 
all, because I’m not at all convinced that anarchists are about, or should be about, the 
achieval of “anarchism” or “world peace” or “revolution” or ridiculous macro-political pie- 
in-the-sky things like that. An anarchism of free spirits regards the proper focus of 
anarchistic attention as being yourself and willing yourself to be that free spirit which 
Nietzsche and Novatore and, For that matter, Goldman have already spoken to. At most, 
such a person is concerned to their relationships with others, with whom they combine 
in various ways, in order to satisfy each others needs. But “overthrowing the 
government” or “establishing an anarchist territory” or “organising the people”? A free 
spirit is not concerned with that as a goal and neither do they find that the way to any 


goal worth having. 


The second point here is that —- as Novatore demonstrated — the Free spirit takes words 
like “anarchism” and “anarchy” VERY SERIOUSLY and, as a consequence, accepts no half 
measures. IF “anarchy” is “no leaders” or “no authority” then that must be Followed 
through to the end and not fudged in “the anarchist revolutionary council” or “the 
benevolent federation of anarchists”. “Anarchy”, For the Free spirit, means no leaders or 
authorities or coercive bodies at all but autonomy, agency, Free association, voluntary 
connections which people can break off, for any reason or none, at any time they like. IF 
it be argued against this point that this would make any community or project of more 
than a few hours impossible since no one could ever be relied on, then | reply to that 
that, if it be so, then you must live with it. But | would also add that cultivating trusting 


relationships and Finding people you can rely on should never be a matter of coercion or 
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obligation either and ask whether introducing such things, even apparently 
benevolently, is really what you want. For the free spirit any community or project which 
requires cooperation must absolutely be based in free association and cultivating 
voluntary relationships in order to make something that comes from within rather than 
something which is coerced From without. The Free spirit is one who is not shy of sharing 
themselves with others in their own, or in a shared, interest but it must always be freely 
given by them themselves in order to maintain its free-spirited character. This is a matter 
of taking anarchism seriously as an uncoerced path through life and of taking anarchy 
seriously as a state of existence in which coercions are things that life will always seek to 


avoid and to rebel against as a duty willingly self-imposed by the free. 


The third point is then to say, perhaps as Auban in The Anarchists said at his best, that 
metanarratival idealisms which ultimately seek only to propagate themselves — such as 
anarchist communism was accused of — are finally authoritarianism and coercion in 
another disguise - an imposition of benevolent order but still an imposition 
nevertheless. This is, at least, certainly a charge individualist anarchists made in the past 
and we saw in our discussion of Novatore that he essentially made the same charge 
against Carlo Molaschi in real life that Auban made against Trupp in Fiction. The question 
to answer here is where does the centre of gravity lie when we talk about Freedom? Is it 
with the collectivity or is it with the individual? The free spirit says that it is only 
individuals, with their real lives and Felt needs and actual concerns, that actually exist 


and that the collectivity is ultimately an abstraction that is wielded For various purposes. 


This, however, is not to say that people may not have common needs or common foes or 


that relationships between people are also not real. It is to say that if people want to 
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Fight Foes together or supply needs together then this is For them to agree upon in and 
From their own individuality through the construction of relationships each on their own 
terms — voluntarily and self-organisingly. What my interest is, whoever “me” is there, 
should always be a matter for me. | should always be responsible for it and want to be 
responsible for it. It should be regarded as something which cannot be given away or 
subsumed or superceded by any imagined “higher level” collective body, institution or 
abstraction. A free spirit simply would Fight to the death against this as a struggle for 
their own independent existence — a matter, to them, of their life and death. How they 
live, and who they live it with, are matters for them and them alone and this is seen as 
taking “anarchism” seriously as an idea to begin with, as an idea that means something 
specific that cannot be Fudged. Think of it, if you like, as the pirates From my preface 
who chose which crew, if any crew, to join, and then associated with them on common, 
agreed upon, terms. These free agreements between them were, in distinction to the 
state navies From which many of them had deserted, matters of voluntarism rather than 
impressment. That, in Fact, was their difference and what makes them so politically 


interesting to us now in contexts of freedom and liberation. 


Another aspect to this, then, already hinted at earlier on in the previous discussion, is 
that anarchism must never be seen as gerrymandering the world. The more | have 
studied anarchism, past and present, the more it has often seemed to me that, for many, 
this is exactly what anarchism is. We see this attitude, for example, wherever we think of 
anarchism as a revolution which sweeps away Capitalism or a government or as a Future 
state of affairs where people are organised in a more horizontal way. The wish here is 
the same: to Fix the world in a way some assumedly benevolent person or persons 


imagines is best. IS THAT REALLY ANARCHISM? IS THAT WHAT ‘NO AUTHORITY’ HAS 
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AMOUNTED TO? IS ‘ANARCHY’ THEN A STATE OF AFFAIRS IN WHICH SOME IDEOLOGY 
HAS DECIDED HOW PEOPLE WILL LIVE? Excuse me, but | seem to have studied anarchism 
For years and come to the conclusion that this is exactly what anarchism was intended to 
make impossible! What is anarchism? What is anarchy? Is it disseminating a new ideology 
which reorientates how people relate to one another and creates communities and 
societies? Is it, in this sense, ‘gerrymandering the world’? For an anarchism of free spirits 
it could not be for each would wish their own independence and to create their 
relationships with one another as they saw fit — not according to that benevolent 
ideology which someone else thought was best for them. Again: do we take “anarchy” 
seriously? Do we take “anarchism” seriously? What does it mean to do this when you 
really get down to the filth and the gutter? It means no leaders; it means no authorities; 
it means | take responsibility For myself, | educate myself, | create myself, | actualise 
myself, | organise myself — For my life is my business and | must live it as | please. 
Whether you like it or not. And if you resolve, with your comrades, to make me submit to 


your “anarchism”, well then, you make an enemy of me as well! 


It is Max Stirner’s recognition that “The idols exist through me; | need only refrain From 
creating them anew, then they exist no longer: ‘higher powers' exist only through my 
exalting them and abasing myself.” As such, a further quotation of Max Stirner’s From 


The Unique and Its Property puts this thought in broader terms: 


“Revolution and insurrection should not be looked upon as synonymous. The former consists 
in a radical change of conditions, of the prevailing condition or status, the state or society, 
and is therefore a political or social act; the latter indeed has a transformation of conditions 


as its inevitable result, but doesn’t start from it, but from the discontent of human beings 
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with themselves; it is not an armed uprising, but a rising up of individuals, a getting up, 
without regard to the arrangements that spring from it. The revolution is aimed at new 
arrangements, while the insurrection leads us to no longer let ourselves be arranged, but 
rather to arrange ourselves, and sets no radiant hopes on ‘institutions.’... The revolution 
commands one to make arrangements; the insurrection demands that one stand or raise 


himself up... The insurrectionist strives to become constitutionless." 


We have to take seriously, then, what Nietzsche meant by a free spirit. He meant 
someone creating, and asserting, their intellectual, moral, cultural and political 
independence or their Stirnerite “constitutionlessness”, their refusal to be 
institutionalised. But in my using the word “independence” here let us not make facile 
allusions to someone living alone in self-absorbed isolation. This is not what is meant. It 
is much more to do with a person who owns themselves, who does not defer, who insists 
that their thoughts, their life, their behaviour, is a matter for them. They do not defer to 
custom or act according to tradition as unthinking meatpuppets being worked by the 
dead hand of the past that has animated them from birth through the 
maladministrations of parents, teachers, bosses and public morality. In simple terms, 
they think for themselves and, in doing so, they rebel against uniformity, duty, 
obligation, staying in your lane, knowing your place and doing as you are told. They are 
people who refuse to be drilled and who insist on making their own meanings and 
creating their own values and value systems. Such things they regard as the honesty and 


virtue of the free spirit. 


They are those who, even if everyone else goes along with things, will not be coerced. 


They insist on the voluntaristic nature of human conduct and on an anarchism based in 
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voluntarism. They ask that, if anarchism and anarchy mean anything, they mean human 
agency, real autonomy and a total and absolute freedom of association - and they 
imagine that, these things being granted, the rest is not really our concern and will take 
care of itself for people do not need to be organised, they are quite capable of 
organising themselves if they Feel the need to. One might even say that they, like all life, 


came biologically equipped For it. 


The Free spirit conceives that anarchism is not, as has often been the case in the past, a 
matter purely of externals. The Mujeres Libres, for example, knew that was not the case 
during the Spanish Revolution of the mid-1930s because they found that misogynistic 
attitudes were apparently undisturbed by the anarchists’ practice of their anarchism. 
The free spirit regards anarchism as a matter of what is within, as a matter of character, 
personality, personal values, a Fastidiously cleansed mind in which every last vestige of 
inherited thinking has been purged of old values. The free spirit is a Zarathustran who 
creates their own law tables and disciplines themselves to think afresh and for 
themselves. This, they imagine, is no easy win for thoughts, ideas and values are 
insidious and hard to see until they are exposed. The idea here is similar to a saying of 


Jesus from Luke’s gospel which Renzo Novatore may have himself referenced earlier: 


“Once Jesus was asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom of God was coming and he 
answered, ‘The kingdom of God is not coming with things that can be observed; nor will 


they say “Look here it is!” or “There it is!” For, in fact, the kingdom of God is among you.’” 


What is translated here from Greek as “among you” can also quite legitimately be 


rendered “within you” — and many modern bibles have a textual note from the 
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translators to this effect. The importance of this translation is that Jesus then conceives 
of his “kingdom of God” as a spiritual thing, a matter of internals like values, beliefs, 
ideas, things which animate and motivate someone’s life, their character. There are many 
other ancient texts which have Jesus making similar claims - although this is not really 


the time to go into it. 


My point is that this applies to an anarchism of Free spirits too for this is an internal thing 
and it is a belief which posits that no one could “change the world” — as anarchists have 
historically been imagined to want to do — UNLESS THEY WERE INTERNALLY OF A 
CONSTITUTION TO BE ABLE TO DO SO. My interpretation of Jesus [as seen in my “first 
thoughts”] is of a person who wanted to create a community with new values that lived 
their historical Judaism in a particular way. My interpretation of anarchism is that it is 
primarily a view on the constitution of the human being which, entirely on the basis of 
that, opens out into the possibility For social change. In Fact, as | have studied anarchism 
more and more, | have found it increasingly impossible to imagine how there could ever 
be any sort of widespread anarchist consciousness in public without conscious anarchist 
people. And that all starts within, with being what you are. IF this means | make of 


anarchism a spirituality or a consciousness [and to some extent it does] then SO BE IT. 


This leads me back to a point | have made several times before, however, this being that 
ANARCHISM ISN'T, FIRST OF ALL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. There was a time, | will 
concede, when it mostly was. This is what the Kropotkins and the Bakunins and even the 
Malatestas cared about. But it wasn’t all that Emma Goldman cared about. It wasn’t all 
that Voltairine de Cleyre cared about. It wasn’t all that so many others cared about who 


Found their very beings illegal or outside the law, their very existence seemingly 
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criminalised. So such exclusive concerns didn’t even survive until the 20th century 
undisturbed. Historical anarchism, when you actually study its detail, very quickly 
splintered, if not shattered, into individual interpretations. Some joined organisations, 
yes, but many others didn’t and determined anarchism would be for them what it meant 
to them — perhaps shooting the king or robbing banks or stealing from posh houses and 
sharing the booty with the poor. [See the next chapter For more of this.] | entirely agree 
people have a right to do that. | entirely agree, in Fact, that some ignorant anarcho- 
capitalist who wants you to get into crypto and who has no knowledge whatsoever of 
the anarchism of the past, or its various values, has the right to his ill-informed opinions. 
Do | think he is right? No. Do | want to educate him? IF | can. But, in the end, he can, and 
probably will, think what he likes. Anarchists have to recognise that this will ALWAYS be 
the case and that anarchism is not Forcing all people to one view, the right view. There is 
actually already a name for that anyway: its called fascism. Its fascism, as Alan Moore 
points out in his description of it, which views society as the bundle of uniform twigs, a 
thing that is not allowed to be different, diverse, other, individual, original. Anarchism, 
on the other hand, is the philosophy of self-organising free spirits who grow wild. Or, at 


least, it should be. 


This is why an anarchism of free spirits sees anarchism as as much an intellectual and 
moral phenomenon as it does a political and economic one. Should people be released 
from authoritarian government? Absolutely. Will this be impossible unless we 
simultaneously release these same people from economic servitude? OF course. But the 
Free spirit insists that you must also release people From moral servitude and intellectual 
servitude as well - these being internal masters which make your consciousness its slave. 


You must create free thinking people who are not bound to a uniform view if you then 
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want them to go on to insist on their political and economic freedom. Otherwise you 
might be in a situation where you free the slaves — but then, having no idea how to 


operate for themselves, they simply wander back to their old masters. 


The historic anarchist emphasis on education among anarchists is exactly what this is all 
about, in fact, for anarchists have always insisted that you can’t just Free people and, in 
Fact, that they must be educated to such a point that they desire, and act towards, their 
own freedom. [Malatesta’s “We anarchists do not want to emancipate the people; we 
want the people to emancipate themselves” will never not be relevant here.] The free 
spirit is one who knows all about this for they have reached that self-educational point 
and desire their own freedom; in Fact, they insist on it. This is what classical anarchists 
imagined in general and the free spirit is all in Favour of that. But this then means that 
we must stop harping on about an external politico-economic anarchism as if this was all 
that anarchism was about and realise that how people think and who people are is just 
as vital as, if not more vital than, this. Without free spirits, who are we expecting to free 
anyone from political and economic chains? IF anarchists expect people to FREE 
THEMSELVES and to organise themselves socially then how can they do that unless they 


are Free spirits? 


The point here is that anarchism exists at all because, historically, there have been 
anarchists, people who were exactly self-organising. The material individual reality is the 
important thing here which is to say, as Novatore did, that what really counts here is real 
people and their lives — not ideas, not goals, not beliefs: people. Let me regale you now 
with a couple of metaphorical pictures in regard to this before | rise to my ultimate 


point: 
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First, imagine a highly coiffured garden tended by a person who clearly wants everything 
just so. Plants, bushes and shrubs are all perfectly placed according to a pre-determined 
plan, everything is subject to precise horticulture so it produces a perfectly symmetrical 
display, the lawn is cut with scissors so that the grass is an exact and uniform length. The 
result is a garden full of straight lines and pristine appearance where there is not so 
much as a stray leaf. Now imagine another garden grown wild. Nothing is the same in 
this garden, there are no straight lines and every living here grows uncoerced. Some 
plants are big, reaching out towards the sun, whilst others wither and die. Here, the dice 
Fall as they may and no one is tending to everything so that it is just so. Each organism 
does the best that it can in its circumstances, using whatever alliances it can make [and 


there are alliances made all throughout this garden, in Fact]. 


A second allegory. Imagine the world as a vast open prison. It shouldn't be too hard for in 
many places today you can’t even raise your voice, slip off your clothes or act differently 
to how all the other people are acting before some policeman — an official one with a 
badge or one of the unofficial ones who have fallen in line with society's morals and 
dictates — steps in to coerce your behaviour. In this open prison where, as Sartre said, 
“Hell is other people”, you have to watch yourself every step because someone is always 
ready to snitch on you to someone official whilst, in many public places, cameras of many 
different kinds stand ready to catch you doing something someone else has decided you 
shouldn't do. You were born into this prison and that you had leaders above you and laws 
to Follow upon that birth was already decided and taken out of your hands. Now, all you 
must do is obey. Yet, nevertheless, here and there in this open prison there are people 
who insist they are liberated. They refuse their voluntary servitude. They don’t buckle 


under or get with the program. They don’t accept that their lives were taken away From 
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them, are subject to control by others, and that they are prisoners with a measure of 
freedom only by the grace of others. They declare their emancipation and that they will 
live Free — up to and including if the police and prison guards come For them. They insist 


on creating their own context. They want, and act, to escape. 


The free spirit here is, of course, a plant in the wild garden and the “prisoner” who 
declares their liberation - for the free spirit is, to use a Further metaphor, the cat who 
refuses to be herded. Only such people can ever create “anarchism” because only the 
genuine and authentic interaction of free people can ever create an anarchism which is 
conceived of as the uncoerced freedom of wilderness. The image of this anarchism is 
then precisely the wild garden and not the coiffured one — although there are several 
people who call themselves “organisational” or “social” anarchists who think the 
coiffured garden is an image of an anarchist Future. | contradict them. | say they are 
deceiving themselves by confusing a kind of order with truly Free self-organisation. | say 
that the only anarchism worth the name is a wild anarchism of lives lived and alliances 
Forged in the midst of life on an ad hoc basis [just like the mycorrhizal network, in Fact]. 
Anarchism, then, is emancipation from external order which, in one way or another, is 
always going to be based on coercion or control. Whether this is hostile [as in the prison] 
or benevolent [as in the garden] does not really matter for that it is coercion or control at 
all is the important thing. So | am saying that we see a life as like a plant which just wants 
to grow as strong and as tall as it can in order to exist in good health rather than seeing 
it as the whole garden that — due to some controlling urge to order — needs to be 
planned and prodded into an entirely unnatural symmetry. [I have, as an aside, always 
hated those big planned out gardens. Show me something growing wild, it is much 


better.] Anarchists are not gardeners, they are they plants. Anarchists are certainly not 
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jailers, they are not even prisoners. They insist on living free and independently. They 


insist on their self-organisation. 


So | deny, in the end, that anarchism is order or a will to organisation — as some others 
may suggest. This does not mean, incidentally, that anarchists cannot organise 
themselves. But “themselves” is the important word there and not “organise”: anarchy is 
SELF-ORGANISATION. Of course the achievement of certain goals, desirable goals no 
doubt, takes cooperation — but cooperation should always come from below as an act of 
will and never from above by pressure or manipulation. The free-spirited anarchist 
impulse is to grow wild, that which, in organisational terms, would be regarded as in a 
decentralised, unplanned way, because an anarchism of free spirits, of those who think 
for themselves and go their own way, will ALWAYS BE THE BEST DEFENCE AGAINST 
CENTRALISED CONTROL. ALL anarchists seek to defeat such centralised control so this 


is really a question of the best way to achieve that. 


| submit, in that case, that this is not by creating anarchist structures and organisations 
and institutions which, in the end, are only new conduits to coerce and gerrymander 
outcomes. The free spirit trades letting things Fall as they may for the ability to, in the 
words of Alan Moore from V for Vendetta, live a life of “Do As You Please”. Their life is a 
contingent one with no guarantees and not a wholly imaginary utopian Future peace and 
harmony. It is the free spirit’s intuition that you cannot, can never, create such a thing on 
purpose and that, in wanting to, you only trade one kind of illegitimate coercion for 
another, one labelled “benevolent”. But benevolent according to who? No, says the Free 
spirit. Leave people to be really and genuinely free and let the rest take care of itself. Or, 


in Daoist terms, do nothing and nothing will be left undone. “Anarchism”, much less 
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“anarchy”, is not something anarchists should set out to create; it is something that 
should form organically, all by itself, because of the actions and interactions of Free 
spirits and free people. It is this entirely biological, natural metaphor that should be our 


guiding, and dancing, star. 
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8. A History of Atrocity 


European anarchism, in the last third of the nineteenth century, particularly after 
Bakunin and Marx went their separate ways in 1872, quickly became a very Febrile, very 
volatile, thing. Within several years of that spilt numerous men, and occasionally women, 
were planning violent attacks and assaults on all kinds of people from judges and police 
and government officials to Tsars, bank employees and even people drinking their coffee 
in regular cafes. Anarchist conferences separately authorised use of “chemical sciences” 
For the anarchist cause, an oblique reference to explosives. This chapter is to be about 
some of the people who took advantage of such services and who regarded violence and 
even general illegality as a weapon in that cause. The “atrocity” the title of this chapter 
announces, however, will not be theirs. Oh no; the atrocity here will be the conditions 
described in the reasons they gave for the violent acts they committed, the social and 
political conditions which brought those, whom Emma Goldman thought of as people of 
deep feeling and heightened sensitivity to cultural conditions, to their compulsion to act 
against those who could only be seen by their attackers as those who needed to be 


violently stopped and otherwise generally contradicted, their “law” disregarded. 


So this chapter is about illegalism, illegalism being something that has a history in the 
story of anarchism —- albeit that some wish it didn’t and others, historically and 
contemporaneously, try to argue that such people “aren’t really anarchists at all.” The 
American writer and journalist Paul Z. Simons — who was an illegalist anarchist of many 
years standing in his various activities around the world, including in Paris, Athens and 
Rojava — would not have agreed. In “Illegalist Praxis: Notes on a Decade of Crime” he 


talks about his “time in the worlds of the lawless” [with appropriate regard to any 
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statutes of limitations. It is never very smart as an anarchist of any sort to start 
recounting in public the things you might be doing that are illegal and any anarchist 
smart enough to possess a modicum of self-preservation knows very well not to freely 
volunteer information that snitches, law enforcement agencies or simply disreputable 
people might take advantage of. In other words, realise that people are always watching, 


know who to trust and, more importantly, who not to trust]. 


Simons states in this brief recitation of his illegalist past that he never knowingly harmed 
anyone, something to be differentiated from harming property or other material harm. 
[Also a personal choice. Others would no doubt, and have, declared some people 
“legitimate targets” but their justifications must be their own and they must take 
responsibility For them. There’s no algorithm to set anything in stone here.] Simons also 
claims the majority of his illegality was driven by survival, sometimes desperation, and 
that he only reflected on their wider “political ramifications” at a later point. Thus, 
Simons seems to suggest that he was not criminal by conviction but out of necessity. He 
states between the lines that committing crime by confronting people was not the 
preferred option. Outsmarting people to subvert the system was much more preferable 
to him than outright confrontation — with all the latter’s potential For going wrong and 
ending up in person on person violence. Burglary, then, is preferable to robbery, acting 
out of the sight of prying eyes better than stealing in broad daylight with people around. 
Stealing what you need directly is OK but stealing money of course means that you can 
exchange it for anything as and when you need it. Simons claims to have stolen as much 
as $5,000 in one burglary and as little as $300 in another. As Simons has it, illegalism is 
about using your smarts to survive, exploiting the exploitation which is capitalism. [The 


pirates of my preface perhaps felt similarly and equally disdained direct confrontation if 
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they could trick or scare people into giving up first.] He ends his brief recitation [of what 
turns out to be 1990s crime] with, “In my mind crime functions as a resonance between 
politics, desperation and Fun. And what better way to triangulate insurrection? Many 


Happy Escapes.” 


Yet Simons has also offered a wider view on illegalism in his article from the journal 
Modern Slavery [where he also went by the name El Errante and often contributed 
articles in the years before his sudden death in 2018] entitled “Illegalism: Why Pay for a 
Revolution on the Installment Plan...When You Can Steal One?” which is a brief and 
particular history of illegalism in anarchism. Here Simons begins with the origins of 
illegalism, Western Europe in the twenty years either side of the beginning of the 
twentieth century [i.e. 1880-1920] and particularly in Italy and France, noting that, For 


the illegalists, “crime became an accepted activity” of some significance For: 


“Passage into the illegalist milieu portended a commitment that encompassed the 
condemnation of all law, all morality, a rejection of both virtue and vice. It established a 
terrain of activity that by definition was beyond the purview of all social institutions and 
accepted relationships - the landscape of the illegalist was a place where the insurrection 


had already been fought and won.” 


Simons also notes, however, that illegalism - crime — is of particular significance For 
anarchists because it tickles several anarchist G spots. It is, for example, perhaps the 
most individualist of activities, both in the doing but in the desire to do. It needs no 
permission From others and neither would such illegalists seek it, being self-organisers 


without any sort of boss or commander. Yet such illegalists were also highly 
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communicative and bonded with others of their milieu since you need to know who to 
trust [and, more importantly, who not to]. Simons also points out that, since illegalism is 
a matter of putting your neck on the line every time you do it, it demonstrates to the 
anarchist that freedom, all of anarchism’s aims, in Fact, are not going to Fall From the sky, 
having been delivered by the stork, but are material matters of physical action carried 
out by real people. [As Emma Goldman earlier said in this book, then, direct action, not 


least of this sort, shows who has a backbone and who does not.] 


But, at the same time, illegalism is a matter of great controversy within anarchism since 
anarchists, who | have tried to argue at length myself are naturally ethical people 
[anarchism itself being an ethical thing], are bound to have views on its ethicality —- or 
not. There are, in Fact, multiple examples throughout history of one kind of anarchist 
snitching on another kind because something they were doing tweaked their ethical 
nipples in the wrong way. Illegalism is one such activity which can presage that in more 
squeamish others. Thus, back in historical context, Simons says that “the Left, which has 
always asserted a monopoly on morality, was as outraged as the politicians and the press 
of the dominant society when anarchists started cracking safes and shooting bank 
tellers.” In a brief but very insightful analysis, Simons argues that the “illegalist versus 
the rest” anarchist history has been repeated multiple times whether the other side was 
the syndicalists, anarcho-communists, Bookchinite social anarchists of the 1990s - or to 
be Found in arguments about the various “occupations” of the fledgling 21st century and 
what actions are thought appropriate or inappropriate at such events [particularly where 
violence is concerned]. There are seemingly always anarchists whose vision of anarchism 
does not include running around stealing stuff or more furtively relieving various 


organisations of their inventory or smashing or destroying the possessions of the rich, 
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the government or simply other people who are judged to have taken the wrong side in 
a cultural war. David Graeber, for example, references such differences of opinion in 
protestors in American protests in his ethnographic book Direct Action. The American 
trans anarchist, Sofia Johnson, is an example of an illegalist anarchist, currently serving a 
90 month sentence in an American correctional facility, who upset some online 
anarchists because she pointed a gun at a store clerk in a 711 store as part of her illegal 


means of staying alive —- and earned their displeasure and distaste as a result. 


Simons, however, intimates that illegalism goes more to the heart of anarchism than 
some, perhaps even many, anarchists would like to admit. It is, of course, a definitive 
disjuncture with wider society and, as such, makes things a bit too real for all those 
people for whom anarchism is a nice Fluffy [and, unfortunately, largely inconsequential] 
utopia to settle down into — something which turns us into good guys without much 
commitment to anything in particular. As already noted, though, illegalism demonstrates 
the implicit consequentiality of anarchist praxis, the very fact that it is actions done in 
the real world which change things. Illegalism acts as a beacon pointing out that, in Fact, 
to act as an anarchist will necessarily at some point become illegal [for no government, 
that thing every anarchist is set against as a matter of their very Formation and 
constitution, is going to stand by, unresisting, as you take its power away or redistribute 
wealth] and so illegality is, in Fact, a Rubicon every anarchist must ultimately have to face 
crossing. [Once, in Fact, | wrote out a list of famous anarchists of past history and pretty 
much all of them had been officially illegal, at one point or another, due to various direct 
actions they had voluntarily undertaken — even if that was only publishing something 
that said “Down with the government!” So this it is not niche activity For the anarchist to 


act against the law but a general prescription or expectation, an increasing inevitability.] 
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Perhaps some cannot make that crossing and suddenly their anarchism is revealed as an 
optimist’s dream they don’t have the material stomach for. But, either way, illegalism 


wakes up the anarchist dreamer to the consequences of the dream. 


An excellent example here, one | shall come back to again later, is the French illegalist, a 
man who bombed a Paris cafe in 1894 killing one and injuring twenty, Emile Henry. His 
Five page “defence” of his actions before his execution, thankfully preserved For all time 
in written form in various places, is a concise, emotional and fundamentally logical 
explanation for a crime many would at least regard as distasteful. Today, of course, 
Henry would be a simple terrorist, the scum of the earth. But his reasoning tells another 
story. Primary here is that Henry does not seek to escape blame for his crime. He admits 
it and owns it. He says that his attack was not on individuals but on “society”. Yet he 
refuses the right of others to judge him for “I acknowledge only one tribunal — myself, 
and the verdict of any other is meaningless to me.” Henry, when he committed the crime, 
had not been an anarchist for long — barely 3 years — yet in that time he had had his eyes 


opened — according to his own testimony: 


“teachers in the present generation too often forget one thing; it is that life, with its 
struggles and defeats, its injustices and iniquities, takes upon itself indiscreetly to open the 
eyes of the ignorant to reality. This happened to me, as it happens to everyone. | had been 
told that life was easy, that it was wide open to those who were intelligent and energetic; 
experience showed me that only the cynical and the servile were able to secure good seats 
at the banquet. | had been told that our social institutions were founded on justice and 


equality; | observed all around me nothing but lies and impostures. 
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Each day | shed an illusion. Everywhere | went, | witnessed the same miseries among some, 
and the same joys among others. | was not slow to understand that the grand words | had 
been taught to venerate: honour, devotion, duty, were only the mask that concealed the 


most shameful basenesses. 


The manufacturer who created a colossal fortune out of the toil of workers who lacked 
everything was an honest gentleman. The deputy and the minister, their hands ever open 
for bribes, were devoted to the public good. The officer who experimented with a new type 
of rifle on children of seven had done his duty, and, openly in parliament, the president of 
the council congratulated him! Everything | saw revolted me, and my intelligence was 
attracted by criticism of the existing social organization. Such criticism has been made too 
often for me to repeat it. It is enough to say that | became the enemy of a society that | 


judged to be criminal.” 


Henry at first became a socialist but soon saw through socialists as people who simply 
wanted to be at the top of the rotting pile of society instead of those who already were. 
Then he met some anarchists and these were comrades much more to his taste. Having 
the stamp of personal authenticity, he was hooked and became an anarchist. OF this, he 


says: 


“| brought with me into the struggle a profound hatred which every day was renewed by 
the spectacle of this society where everything is base, everything is equivocal, everything is 
ugly, where everything is an impediment to the outflow of human passions, to the generous 
impulses of the heart, to the free flight of thought. | wanted to strike as strongly and as 


justly as | could.” 
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And so he began his bombing career. He struck against those he considered exploiters or 
collaborators [which means, of course, that Henry developed a philosophy of legitimate 
targets]. He says: “I wanted to show the bourgeoisie that henceforward their pleasures 
would not be untouched, that their insolent triumphs would be disturbed, that their 
golden calf would rock violently on its pedestal until the Final shock that would cast it 
down among filth and blood.” Henry came to see that “The whole of the bourgeoisie 
lives by the exploitation of the unfortunate, and should expiate its crimes together.” His 
cafe bomb was his second [the first, discovered by a dog before it could explode, was 
recovered by police and taken to their station — where it then did explode!] and Henry 


speaks of it in the Following terms: 


“The bomb in the Cafe Terminus is the answer to all your violations of freedom, to your 
arrests, to your searches, to your laws against the Press, to your mass deportations, to your 
guillotining. But why, you ask, attack those peaceful cafe guests, who sat listening to music 
and who, no doubt, were neither judges nor deputies nor bureaucrats? Why? It is very 
simple. The bourgeoisie did not distinguish among the anarchists. Vaillant, [another 
anarchist bomber] a man on his own, threw a bomb; nine-tenths of the comrades did not 
even know him. But that meant nothing; the persecution was a mass one, and anyone with 
the slightest anarchist links was hunted down. And since you hold a whole party responsible 


for the actions of a single man, and strike indiscriminately, we also strike indiscriminately.” 


Henry continues with his reasoning of the crime in the following terms: 


“Perhaps we should attack only the deputies who make laws against us, the judges who 


apply those laws, the police who arrest us? | do not agree. These men are only instruments. 
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They do not act in their own name. Their functions were instituted by the bourgeoisie for its 
own defence. They are no more guilty than the rest of you. Those good bourgeois who hold 
no office but who reap their dividends and live idly on the profits of the workers’ toil, they 
also must take their share in the reprisals. And not only they, but all those who are satisfied 
with the existing order, who applaud the acts of government and so become its 
accomplices, those clerks earning three or five hundred francs a month who hate the people 
even more violently than the rich, that stupid and pretentious mass of folk who always 
choose the strongest side — in other words, the daily clientele of Terminus and the other 


great cafes!" 


Thus, Emile Henry took very seriously the commitments that ordinary men and women 
had made in simply living their lives and he determined to make people responsible For 
them even where they, most likely, had never even given it serious thought themselves. 
Henry believed that people were responsible for their choices, their lives and lifestyle, 
and the material consequences they had. It was a strike of desperation, to be sure, but 
one in which no one could claim innocence and in which the chains of consequence are 
revealed. People, by the ways they either knowingly or not knowing live, create the 
circumstances for millions of other lives. Should there be no reckoning for this, no 
responsibility? Should people just imagine the world becomes as it is by itself, divorced 
from human actions? Henry, as many such illegalists, clearly thought not. Henry 
confronted the people at large with his actions and his words when he states: “At least 
have the courage of your crimes, gentlemen of the bourgeoisie, and grant that our 


reprisals are completely legitimate.” 
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In this, Henry did not really expect to be understood yet he did what he did and he 
justified it with this statement that he gave before his execution. | mention it now not 
because it has some great economic lesson to teach us, but because it gives a glimpse 
into the motives of the illegalist, persons who have entirely thrown off the very idea of a 
“social contract” and who see around them exploiters and their collaborators, the latter 
a much greater group than the Former but one, at least in the judgment of Emile Henry, 
who were no less guilty and so no less culpable. It was for this reason that other 
illegalists, ones who Fancied themselves brigands or bank robbers, would shoot and kill 
cops and bank tellers alike to the chagrin of even other anarchists who could not bring 
themselves to views both so clear-sighted and so disentangled From bourgeois morals as 


these comrades in anarchy. 


Thus, as Simons points out, illegalists were those who had determined that the 
insurrection had already come and they were going to actualise it in their very own 


actions. OF this, Simons says: 


“they were not very interested in propaganda by the deed, rather they were convinced that 
the deed itself, the robbery, the assassination, was the insurrection. The point was not to 
educate the masses towards the social revolution, but to realize their insurrection here, 
now and for no one else but the individual, and possibly the union of egoists that she 


surrounds herself with - the herd, the collaborators — be damned.” 


But not all illegalists were like this, of course. In what can tend to be a quite 
individualistic branch of anarchism the illegalists would set their own terms of service, as 


it were. For example, Simons talks of one Marius Jacob who, together with some others 
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described as “alienated From the world of work”, banded together to Form a group they 


dubbed the “Workers of the Night”. As Simons describes this group, Jacob: 


“used the term ‘pacifistic illegalism’ to describe this new twist on anarchist activities. Jacob 
and his band evolved a simple though powerful set of guidelines, one does not kill except to 
protect one’s life and freedom from the police, one steals only from social parasites like 
bankers, bosses, judges, soldiers, the clergy, and not from useful members of society like 
doctors, artists or architects. Finally, a percentage of the proceeds were to be donated to 
anarchist causes, depending on the choice and tastes of the illegalist doing the stealing and 


the giving. Jacob and his gang proved to be cunning and successful burglars.” 


This will hopefully seem to my readers somewhat more economically based than the 
activities of Henry but Marius Jacob and his colleagues were really only doing the same 


thing as Henry, if with more precise stipulations in regard to targets and purposes. 


Jacob, like Henry, however, came to realise that it was a losing game and the forces 
ranged against the illegalist were likely to catch up to them in the end. But, in 
committing their various acts, they both saw them as justified as individual anarchist acts 
of either expropriation [in Jacob’s case] or reprisal [in Henry's]. Simons tells us that in 
general, and not merely in regard to these two specific examples, “The illegalists... were 
less interested in social revolution than they were in living in a state of rebellion.” Those 
who used violence or stealth for the acquisition of funds, “viewed their crimes as a 
means to an end, as a way to pay the rent and also as bringing the social revolution that 
much closer to fruition by supporting anarchist causes.” In a similar way today we might 


argue that such thought accrues to all the millions of employees who avail themselves of 
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their company’s inventory for private gain or the furtherance of political ideas. Simons 
quotes Max Stirner in this regard [Stirner being a not inconsiderable influence on the 


illegalists when The Unique and Its Property was translated into French] when he says: 


“If people reach the point where they lose respect for property, then everyone will have 
property, as all slaves become free people as soon as they no longer respect the master as 


master.” 


Emile Pouget’s journal Le Pére Peinard was a Further influence at this time [Simons calls it 
“the most widely read working class anarchist periodical”] and it was described 


contemporaneously as: 


“play[ing] upon the appetites, prejudices, and rancours of the proletariat. Without reserve 
or disguise, it incited theft, counterfeiting, the repudiation of taxes and rents, killing and 
arson. It counselled the immediate assassination of deputies, senators, judges, priests and 
army officers. It urged ... farm labourers and vineyard workers to take possession of the 
farm and vineyards, and to turn the landlords and vineyard owners into fertilizing 
phosphates ... it recounted the exploits of olden-time brigands and outlaws and exhorted 


contemporaries to follow their example.” 


A Fine set of examples for economic survival, I'm sure readers will agree. Yet there is the 
sense here, as Victor Kibalchich [later Victor Serge] would write as a contributor to the 
French anarchist publication lAnarchie, that: “The anarchist is always illegal - 


theoretically. The sole word ‘anarchist’ means rebellion in every sense.” 
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| shall skip over Simons’ recitation of the various activities of the perhaps most Famous 
of all the illegalists in France — the Bonnot Gang - to concentrate on the more economic 
points here. Being an illegalist does not necessarily mean blowing up random cafe goers 
or holding up the bank with some pantyhose or a balaclava over your face and a pistol in 
your hand. In fact, if you are smart [and clearly not all the illegalists were or are] you 
should be trying to get away with your ill-gotten gains with as little human interaction as 
possible. Shoplifting is a very common form of illegalism practiced worldwide and, if its 
For essentials like Food or clothing, can even elicit a measure of general public sympathy. 
Squatting or pirating things — from electricity to the Internet — are also obviously illegal 
yet can be practiced without interference for some length of time without discovery if 
you have the guts to try. The point is that acting against the law is one means of 
economic survival in a world that demands payment and preaches its own possession of 
every resource. It may not be a complete solution [and it surely attracts attention sooner 
or later as the constant police raids on places like squatters in Berlin demonstrate] but it 
is another tool in the arsenal of the anarchist, a means of survival that requires some 
measure of bravery [which is self-actualisation and self-responsibility] and makes your 
anarchist existence both real and of consequence. But it also has something to say, as an 
economic strategy, about organisation as well — as Simons points out towards the end of 


his article. Here we note: 


“the turning on its very head of the question of organization, which usually begins with the 
question, ‘what type of structure shall we create?’ The illegalists, however, in the example 
provided by their activity began with the question what shall we do, what activity is 
required for the successful realization of this project? Then based upon what it is that a 


group is seeking to accomplish, the structure required to realize the activity comes into 
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being. Each of these solutions then is also tempered by the principle of its ability to realize 
the needs and desires of the individual, to safeguard her autonomy against the ever present 
likelihood that organizations will tend to blunt and ultimately deny the sovereignty of 
individual in favour of the growing power of the collective, especially with the passage of 


time.” 


Ilegalism, then, is an example of a type of anarchism which is not focused on the 
creation of an organisation — and keeping it intact at all costs — but on activity-Focused 
organisation in the lives of self-organising and self-motivating people who might come 
together to achieve something -— like a theft or a burglary — but then immediately 
dissolve upon completion of that task, the people who came together to achieve it then 
at arm’s length from each other, nodes on a network, perhaps, but never people joined 
at the hip, an organisation that can be undermined simply by getting at the 
organisational body in some way. Here we might consider that, historically, anarchist 
organisation had a huge problem with infiltration and the reality of police moles or 
snitches in an anarchist organisation was a_ real threat. Consequently, such ad hoc 
“organisation by activity” was regarded as inherently safer by the illegalists and limited 
the interaction between active anarchists to certain activities rather than making people 
inseparable or tied to an organisation which could be completely blown apart if it was 
infiltrated [as several were, historically speaking]. The Invisible Committee, in an earlier 
chapter of this book, we might recall, were repetitive to the point of paranoia and 
consequently obsessive about the dangers of the organisation that only exists to Further 
itself and, in illegalism, this was revealed as both a genuine concern and an operational 
weakness in historical context. The “discipline of indiscipline” - as Buenaventura Durruti 


called it - can then have its advantages and not the least of these is the minimisation of 
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administration and oversight. The illegalists, then, Focused on TASKS as a means of 
economic organisation and survival on the basis of their anarchist principles and we 


should take this under advisement. 


But not all of them did. Some of them saw illegality, in this case violent illegality, as 
propaganda, retributive propaganda, propaganda of, or by, the deed, for crimes they 
imagined committed against them or, if not them precisely, then people like them in the 
population generally. Consequently, | want to Focus, for the remainder of this chapter, 
especially on Four linked people who were like this, one of whom we have already met. 
These are Francois Claudius Koenigstein, otherwise known as Ravachol, Auguste Vaillant, 
the already introduced Emile Henry, and Sante Caserio. They are linked in that, 
historically, they seem to have inspired each other to successive acts of violence in 1890s 
France - and each of them was guillotined by the French state as a result. This, then, is a 
story about anarchism in France in the early 1890s at a time, across an ocean, when 
Berkman and Goldman were planning their own violence and after the violence of the 
Haymarket event in the preceding decade. It is a story of French revolution a century 
after the Revolution of 1789 and about twenty years after the Paris Commune which had 
demonstrated that freedom and violence are often mutually implicated. By common 
consent, in fact, the repression of the French state during the so-called “Bloody Week” 
of May 21-28, 1871, when perhaps up to 20,000 Communards were put to death, “hung 
over French anarchists throughout the following decades” — as John Merriman puts it in 
his essay “The Spectre of the Commune and French Anarchism in the 1890s” in The 
Palgrave Handbook of Anarchism. He argues that, “The Commune remained a constant 
source of inspiration and at the same time offered a practical guide for action for the 


anarchist movement.” But, of course, the Commune was a matter of the directest of 
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direct action and visceral violence — essentially Freedom or death. It raises the question 
not only of how Far someone would go for their freedom but how far a state would go to 
retain control over it. When we discuss violence, we should never imagine it is a one- 


sided issue. 


Merriman writes in his essay that, “Anarchists insisted on the importance of a revolution 
by ordinary people, one that would be spontaneous. They had no confidence in any kind 
of Marxist organisation that privileged the role of a revolutionary elite as leaders of such 
a movement.” In this respect, in Fact, the Commune could be criticised. It was not simply 
an anarchist endeavour anyway and included a ragtag band of what would today be 
called “leftists” of various descriptions. But it had leaders and it wanted territory and, to 
this extent, it was probably always bound to fail. To this extent, in fact, Jean Grave's 
words, reported by Merriman, that the Communards had relied on leaders too much and 
not on their natural mass instinct to rise up enough, make perfect sense. The connection 
of the Commune to the four men | want to highlight in the rest of this chapter is not 
merely cultural, in fact. One of my four, Emile Henry, was the son of the important 
Communard, Fortuné Henry, a man involved in signing an order which licenced the taking 
of “bourgeois” hostages by the Communards. He managed to escape the Commune’s 
demise disguised as a painter and was condemned to death for ‘insurrection’ in absentia. 
His son, Emile, was born to a life of political militancy and would not see 25 years of age 


due to his own beef with the bourgeoisie. 


Merriman consequently sets the scene for our four men like this: 
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“In the late 1870s and at the beginning of the 1880s, anarchist groups began to form in 
Paris. In 1893, the police counted 2400 anarchists in France, of whom 852 were considered 
dangerous. Many of these anarchists were ordinary workers, such a metallurgical workers, 
masons, and printers. In Paris, these groups tended to be found in specific quartiers, and 
were influenced by the anarchist idea that the revolution would ultimately emerge from 
neighbourhood insurrections. They set up shop street by street. Here, again, the influence of 


the Commune can be clearly seen... 


Confronted with the power and commitment to repression of the state, in the wake of the 
Commune, anarchists debated strategies of resistance and of revolution. In about 1876, 
Peter Kropotkin, Paul Brousse (a former Communard living in exile in Geneva), and Errico 
Malatesta began to speak of ‘propaganda of the deed’. Brousse began to organise militant 
anarchists ‘under the beloved flag of the Commune’. In order to bring about revolution, acts 
or ‘deeds’ were required. The anarchist congress held in London in 1881 officially adopted 
the strategy of ‘propaganda by the deed’. Given the fact that European states had become 
increasingly centralised, there seemed no other choice. Moreover, the savage repression 
during and after the Commune had clearly demonstrated the power of the state, protector 
of capitalism, to which it was so closely tied. The result was the continued poverty of 
ordinary people. States were fully capable of and prepared to perpetuate further 


massacres.” 


It is here we can begin to talk about our four men. | begin with the first, Ravachol. 
Ravachol, born Francois Koenigstein to a Dutch Father and French mother, was born in 
October 1859 north-east of Saint-Etienne in central France. His family were poor and 


Ravachol never had any money throughout his short life. He took the name Ravachol, his 
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mother’s surname, after his father abandoned the family when he was only 8 years old. 
Ravachol had to work to help support his mother, a brother and a sister, and also a 
nephew. He scratched around for work, doing jobs he would lose again, and even played 
accordion at society balls in Saint-Etienne for money. Ravachol also robbed graves 
before he became politically active. When he did, he joined in with anarchists and also 
groups protesting to improve general working conditions, events that were common to 
many developed countries at that time. Ever since the Paris Commune police had come 
down hard on such people and one of these occasions would become known as “the 


Clichy Affair”. 


This event refers to a trial that took place after three anarchists taking part in the first 
French celebration of International Workers’ Day on May 1st, 1891, got caught up in the 
consequences of the police commissioner’s order that the demonstrators’ red flag be 
confiscated. This led to shots being Fired From both sides and some people being injured. 
But what makes this event stand out is that three anarchists were arrested and, when 
back at the police station, they were summarily and violently beaten -— which 
understandably outraged their anarchist colleagues. At the subsequent trial, the 
prosecutors and the court both accepted the violence against the anarchists had taken 
place but they were found guilty anyway. The anarchists saw this as provocation and 


Ravachol was one of those who saw it this way too. He determined to strike back. 


It is speculated that Ravachol, who had fled to Spain in mid 1891 over the murder of “an 
elderly recluse”, learned to make bombs whilst there, perhaps in Barcelona. He returned 
to France and went to Paris in August 1891, using a fake name, where he met up with 


local anarchists. Whilst meeting with them he happened to meet the wife of one of 
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those who had been arrested. Ravachol was then aroused to take action in 1892 against 
members of the judiciary who had taken part in the case because of the trial outcomes 
for the anarchist participants in the previous events. After stealing "dynamite from a 
quarry," Ravachol then placed bombs in the living quarters of the Advocate General, 
Léon Bulot (executive of the Public Ministry), and Edmond Benoit, the councillor who 
had presided over the Assizes Court during the Clichy Affair on two dates in March 1892. 
An informant reported on Ravachol to the police because he had been too free with his 
words and he was quickly arrested after the second bomb. Before Ravachol’s own trial, 
Further anarchists then bombed the restaurant where this informant had worked. 
Ravachol was convicted at his trial and condemned to life imprisonment but at a Further 
trial later for Further crimes [three separate murders - although he only admitted to the 
one concerning the elderly person and gave his reason for that as his abject poverty] he 
was condemned to death. He was publicly guillotined on 11th July 1892 [a Few days 


before Berkman would attack Frick across the Atlantic, in Fact]. 


What was going on in the mind of Ravachol during these proceedings? We shall probably 
never know in any great detail. But there are some literary fragments that give an insight 
into the mind and motivation of the man who, to some others, became both a hero and 
an inspiration. The First of the two documents | want to quote here in full was dictated to 
police by Ravachol after his initial imprisonment for the bombings. Not immediately 
made public, it was only subsequently found by a French historian in the Paris Police 


Archives in 1964 and is titled “My Principles”: 


“The above named, after having eaten his fill, spoke to us as follows: 
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‘Messieurs, it is my habit, wherever | am, to do propaganda work. Do you know what 
anarchism is?’ We answered ‘No’ to this question. ‘This doesn’t surprise me,’ he responded. 
‘The working class which, like you, is forced to work to earn its bread, doesn’t have the time 
to devote to the reading of pamphlets they're given. It’s the same for you. Anarchy is the 
obliteration of property. There currently exist many useless things; many occupations are 
useless as well, for example, accounting. With anarchy there is no more need for money, no 
further need for bookkeeping and the other forms of employment that derive from this. 
There are currently too many citizens who suffer while others swim in opulence, in 
abundance. This situation cannot last; we all should profit by the surplus of the rich; but 
even more obtain, like them, all that is necessary. In current society, it isn’t possible to arrive 


at this goal. Nothing, not even a tax on income, could change the face of things. 


Nevertheless, the bulk of workers think that if we acted in this way, things would improve. 
It is an error to think this way. If we tax the landlord, he'll increase his rents and in this way 
will arrange for those who suffer to pay the new charges imposed on them. In any event, no 
law can touch landlords for, being the masters of their goods, we can’t prevent them from 
doing whatever they want with them. What, then, should be done? Wipe out property and, 
by doing this, wipe out those who take all. If this abolition takes place, we have to also do 
away with money, in order to prevent any idea of accumulation, which would force a return 
to the current regime. It is in effect money that is the cause of all discord, all hatred, of all 
ambitions; it is, in a word, the creator of property. This metal, in truth, has nothing but an 
agreed upon price, born of its rarity. If we were no longer obliged to give something in 
exchange for those things we need to live, gold would lose its value and no one would seek 
it. Nor could they enrich themselves, because nothing they would amass could serve them in 


obtaining a better life than that of others. There would then no longer be any need of laws, 
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no need of masters. As for religions, they'd be destroyed, because their moral influence 
would no longer have any reason for existence. There would no longer be the absurdity of 


believing in a God who doesn't exist, since after death everything is finished. 


So we should hold fast to life, but when | say life | mean life, which does not mean slaving 
all day to make the bosses fat and, while dying oneself of hunger, become the authors of 
their well-being. Masters aren't necessary, these people whose idleness is maintained by our 
labour; everyone must make himself useful to society, by which | mean work according to 
his ability and his aptitude. In this way, one would be a baker, another a teacher, etc. 
Following this principle, work would diminish, and each of us would have only an hour or 
two of work a day. Man, not being able to remain without some form of occupation, would 
find his distraction in work; there would be no lazy idlers, and if they did exist, there‘d be so 
few of them that we could leave them in peace and, without complaint, let them profit 
from the work of others. There being no more laws, marriage would be destroyed. We 
would unite by inclination, and the family would be founded on the love of a father and 
mother for their children. For example, if a woman no longer loved he who she had chosen 
as a companion, she could separate from him and form a new association. In a word, 
complete freedom to live with those we love. If in the case | just cited there were children, 
society would raise them, that is to say, those who will love the children will take them in 
charge. With this free union, there will be no more prostitution. Secret illnesses would no 
longer exist, since these are only born of the abuse of the coming together of the sexes; an 
abuse to which women are forced to submit, since society's current conditions oblige them 
to take this up as a job in order to survive. Isn't money necessary in order to live, earned at 
whatever cost? With my principles, which | can’t in so little time lay out in full detail, the 


army will no longer have any reason to exist, since there will no longer be distinct nations; 
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private property would be destroyed, and all nations would have joined into one, which 
would be the Universe. No more war, no more disputes, no more jealousy, no more theft, no 


more murder, no more court system, no more police, no more administration. 


The anarchists have not yet gone into the details of their constitution: the mileposts alone 
have been laid out. Today the anarchists are numerous enough to overthrow the current 
state of things, and if that hasn’t yet happened, it’s because we must complete the 
education of the followers, give birth in them to the energy and the firm will to assist in the 
realization of their projects. All that is needed for that is a shove, that someone put 
themselves at their head, and the revolution will take place. He who blows up houses has as 
a goal the extermination of all those who, by their social standing or their acts, are harmful 
to anarchy. If it was permitted to openly attack these people without fearing for the police, 
and so for one’s skin, we wouldn’t set out to destroy their homes through explosive devices, 


which could kill the suffering classes they have at their service at the same time as them." 


| don’t know what you, my reader, were expecting to read there from a grave-robbing, 
murdering, bomb-planter but | wonder if it was something as sane, intelligent and 
reasonable as that? Far from being an unhinged animal, Ravachol comes across as a man 
of thought and depth who seeks societal answers to societal problems and who would 
prefer a social compact that avoided a necessary war of all against all for simple survival . 
This continues, in fact, in the second document of his | want to quote, the defence 
speech he intended to give at his second trial for the murders - not as a denial of guilt 
but as an acceptance and explanation, from his perspective, of events. At the actual trial, 
after a Few words had escaped his mouth, he was denied Further right to speak and, 


shortly after, put to death. But that speech was preserved and | share it with you now: 
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“If | speak, it’s not to defend myself for the acts of which I’m accused, for it is society alone 
which is responsible, since by its organization it sets man in a continual struggle of one 
against the other. In fact, don’t we today see, in all classes and all positions, people who 
desire, | won’t say the death, because that doesn’t sound good, but the ill-fortune of their 
like, if they can gain advantages from this? For example, doesn’t a boss hope to see a 
competitor die? And don't all businessmen reciprocally hope to be the only ones to enjoy the 
advantages that their occupations bring? In order to obtain employment, doesn’t the 
unemployed worker hope that for some reason or another someone who does have a job 
will be thrown out of his workplace. Well then, in a society where such events occur, there’s 
no reason to be surprised about the kind of acts for which I’m blamed, which are nothing 
but the logical consequence of the struggle for existence that men carry on who are obliged 
to use every means available in order to live. And since it’s every man for himself, isn’t he 
who is in need reduced to thinking: ‘Well, since that’s the way things are, when I’m hungry | 
have no reason to hesitate about using the means at my disposal, even at the risk of causing 
victims! Bosses, when they fire workers, do they worry whether or not they're going to die 
of hunger? Do those who have a surplus worry if there are those who lack the basic 


necessities?’ 


There are some who give assistance, but they are powerless to relieve all those in need and 
who will either die prematurely because of privations of various kinds, or voluntarily by 
suicides of all kinds, in order to put an end to a miserable existence and to not have to put 
up with the rigours of hunger, with countless shames and humiliations, and who are 
without hope of ever seeing them end. Thus, there are the Hayem and Souhain families, 


who killed their children so as not to see them suffer any longer, and all the women who, in 
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fear of not being able to feed a child, don’t hesitate to destroy in their wombs the fruit of 


their love. 


And all these things happen in the midst of an abundance of all sorts of products. We could 
understand if these things happened in a country where products are rare, where there is 
famine. But in France, where abundance reigns, where butcher shops are loaded with meat, 
bakeries with bread, where clothing and shoes are piled up in stores, where there are 
unoccupied lodgings! How can anyone accept that everything is for the best in a society 
when the contrary can be seen so clearly? There are many people who will feel sorry for the 
victims, but who'll tell you they can’t do anything about it. Let everyone scrape by as he can! 
What can he who lacks the necessities when he’s working do when he loses his job? He has 
only to let himself die of hunger. Then they'll throw a few pious words on his corpse. This is 
what | wanted to leave to others. | preferred to make of myself a trafficker in contraband, a 
counterfeiter, a murderer and assassin. | could have begged, but it’s degrading and cowardly 
and even punished by your laws, which make poverty a crime. If all those in need, instead of 
waiting, took, wherever and by whatever means, the self-satisfied would understand 
perhaps a bit more quickly that it’s dangerous to want to consecrate the existing social 


state, where worry is permanent and life threatened at every moment. 


We will quickly understand that the anarchists are right when they say that in order to have 
moral and physical peace, the causes that give birth to crime and criminals must be 
destroyed. We won't achieve these goals in suppressing he who, rather than die a slow 
death caused by the privations he had and will have to put up with, without any hope of 


ever seeing them end, prefers, if he has the least bit of energy, to violently take that which 
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can assure his well-being, even at the risk of death, which would only put an end to his 


sufferings. 


So that is why | committed the acts of which | am accused, and which are nothing but the 
logical consequence of the barbaric state of a society which does nothing but increase the 
rigour of the laws that go after the effects, without ever touching the causes. It is said that 
you must be cruel to kill your like, but those who say this don’t see that you resolve to do 


this only to avoid the same fate. 


In the same way you, messieurs members of the jury, will doubtless sentence me to death, 
because you think it is necessary, and that my death will be a source of satisfaction for you 
who hate to see human blood flow; but when you think it is useful to have it flow in order 
to ensure the security of your existence, you hesitate no more than | do, but with this 
difference: you do it without running any risk, while |, on the other hand, acted at the risk of 
my very life. Well, messieurs, there are no more criminals to judge, but the causes of crime 
to destroy! In creating the articles of the Criminal Code, the legislators forgot that they 
didn’t attack the causes, but only the effects, and so they don’t in any way destroy crime. In 
truth, the causes continuing to exist, the effects will necessarily flow from them. There will 


always be criminals, for today you destroy one, but tomorrow ten will be born. 


What, then, is needed? Destroy poverty, this seed of crime, in assuring to all the satisfaction 
of their needs! How difficult this is to realize! All that is needed is to establish society on a 
new basis, where all will be held in common and where each, producing according to his 
abilities and his strength, could consume according to his needs. Then and only then will we 


no longer see people like the hermit of Notre-Dame-de-Grace and others, begging for a 
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metal whose victims and slaves they become! We will no longer see women give up their 
charms, like a common piece of merchandise, in exchange for this same metal that often 
prevents us from recognizing whether or not affection is sincere. We will no longer see men 
like Pranzini, Prado, Berland, Anastay and others who kill in order to have this same metal. 
This shows that the cause of all crimes is always the same, and you have to be foolish not to 
see this. Yes, | repeat it: it is society that makes criminals and you, jury members, instead of 
striking you should use your intelligence and your strength to transform society. In one fell 
swoop you'll suppress all crime. And your work, in attacking causes, will be greater and 


more fruitful than your justice, which belittles itself in punishing its effects. 


!am nothing but an uneducated worker; but because | have lived the life of the poor, | feel 
more than a rich bourgeois the iniquity of your repressive laws. What gives you the right to 
kill or lock up a man who, put on earth with the need to live, found himself obliged to take 


that which he lacks in order to feed himself? 


| worked to live and to provide for my family; as long as neither | nor my family suffered too 
much, | remained what you call honest. Then work became scarce, and with unemployment 
came hunger. It is only then that the great law of nature, that imperious voice that accepts 
no reply, the instinct of preservation, forced me to commit some of the crimes and 
misdemeanours of which | am accused and which | admit | am the author of. Judge me, 
messieurs of the jury, but if you have understood me, while judging me judge all the 
unfortunate who poverty, combined with natural pride, made criminals, and who wealth or 
ease would have made honest men. An intelligent society would have made of them men 


like any other!’ 
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| do not really have much to add to this. Ravachol’s sincere words, uttered in prelude to 
his unjust demise at the hands of cowards who, as he says, concerned themselves with 


effects rather than causes, say more than | ever could. 


And so | move along to Auguste Vaillant, a man who, in many ways, has a similar 
background to Ravachol. He too was poor, moved from place to place to seek work 
[including, in one period of his life, even travelling to Argentina] and spent time in prison 
For stealing Food. During his life in and around Paris he, like Ravachol, Fell in with 
anarchists. He was made famous, however, for throwing a bomb in the French Chamber 
of Deputies on December 9th, 1893. The bomb was very underpowered and caused 
minor injuries to several Deputies but no serious injuries or deaths and may be regarded 
as more a symbolic gesture than a serious attempt to kill. He was motivated both by his 
own plight, and that of his many comrades, but also by the unjust execution, as he saw it, 
of Ravachol. His action had large political effects in France for, as a result, the French 
government announced a series of laws known colloquially as “lois scélérates” 
[“villainous laws”] which, respectively, condemned advocacy of any crime as being itself a 
crime, which permitted the state to repress most of the anarchist press, condemned any 
person directly or indirectly involved in a propaganda of the deed act, even if no killing 
was carried out, and condemned any person or newspaper using anarchist propaganda 
[essentially a sanction on Freedom of the press and an attempt to ban any public 
anarchist sentiment]. Vaillant himself was arrested almost immediately after his action 
[which actually slightly injured him too and required hospital treatment] and he was 
condemned to death by guillotine as Ravachol had been. He was put to death on 5th 


February, 1894. 
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| have two documents to share in regard to Vaillant and his motivations as | did with 
Ravachol. The first is presented as an account of his “interrogation” by French authorities 
whilst in his hospital bed and was originally published in the French newspaper, Le Matin. 
How authentic an account it is is naturally a matter of conjecture when the source is a 
newspaper but it is presented as is and left to the reader to decide its meaning and 


worth: 


“lé was exactly 9:00 a.m. when messieurs Lepine, police prefect, Roulier, procureur of the 
Republic, Clément, judicial commissioner; Meyer, investigating magistrate; and Fedée, 
police officer, went to the Hotel-Dieu Hospital for the interrogation of Vaillant, alias 
Marchal. The wounded man was lying on his bed, his cut face bearing a cloth band 
compressing the light wound on his nose. He didn’t appear in the least perturbed by the 
magistrates’ entrance into the small room where he was being held. He raised himself 
slightly on his elbow and stretched his neck in a movement of expectation and cheeky 
curiosity. The investigating magistrate Meyer having asked him if his condition allowed him 
to bear a long interrogation Vaillant dryly responded: ‘Perfectly.’ His face then lit up with a 


strange, mocking, almost demonic smile. 


‘Until now,’ M. Meyer said to him, ‘you've had a strange attitude that seems to confirm the 
suspicions against you. The information gathered about you presents you as a man 


7 


particularly devoted to anarchism.’ ‘Indeed | am an anarchist and I am proud of it.’ ‘What did 
you go to do at the Chamber yesterday?’ ‘| went there to do what pleased me. There were 
many others besides me.’ ‘Why these two names, Marchal and Vaillant, which you gave in 
different places?’ ‘Because it pleased me to act that way. | have no explanations to give 


7 


you.’ ‘But you had a goal in seeking to hide your identity.’ ‘A goal? Not at all. My name is 
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Vaillant in Choisy-le-Roi and Marchal in Paris. There are tons of people who have 


pseudonyms. What does that prove?’ ‘It proved you are a suspect.’ 


Vaillant interrupted the judge with a loud laugh. ‘So I'm a suspect,’ he shouted with his loud, 
metallic voice. ‘Suspected of what? Of having thrown the bomb in the Chamber of 
Deputies? That's why you've come here to interrogate me, why you're nosing around trying 
to get answers out of me. There's no need to work so hard at this.’ And Vaillant added, 
shaking his head with an air of satisfaction and defiance: ‘Well, I'm the one who did it. It’s 
unfortunate that it’s some sad buggers who are taking the rap. I'd have loved to make a 
fricassee of those deputy bastards.’ ‘What had the deputies ever done to you?’ ‘What did 
they do to me? To me personally, nothing. But they're people it wouldn’t be such a bad thing 
to be rid of.’ ‘And you committed this odious act without thinking that you have a wife and 
children?’ ‘Oh my wife and children won't be any worse off when they don’t have me than 


when they do.’ 


Vaillant then complacently provided the information that was asked of him about his past. 
He was born in Meziéres December 29, 1861 and he worked at various professions. His last 
position was at the leather craft store of M. Petitpoint in Choisy-le-Roi. The idea to throw 
the bomb at the chamber came to Vaillant after the rejection of the proposed amnesty bill. 
Well before this the anarchist had developed a plan to commit an attack in Paris ‘to 
frighten the bourgeois,’ but this plan was still quite vague and he didn’t know who he’d 
attack. Auguste Vaillant left his home in Choisy-le-Roi on November 26, leaving in distress 
his mistress Marchal and a little girl named Sidonie, who he’d had with his legitimate 
spouse, currently in America. He went to Paris and moved in to 70 rue Daguerre in a hotel 


owned by Mme Picard. He arrived at this establishment, one of a low order, on November 
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27, his baggage consisting of only a valise in bad condition and a blackened wooden box 
with crude hinges and a primitive lock. For the sum of twenty-four francs per month, he 


rented room two, on the second floor on the street side. 


The existence Vaillant led in this tiny room was extremely mysterious: he never received any 
guests but he often went out at night, often not returning. Nevertheless, he enjoyed a 
certain amount of consideration in the hotel, where he was registered under the name 
Marchal. As proof of identity he had provided the owner a marriage license in this name, 
which we know to be that of his mistress. The latter must have been or must be married. He 
inspired confidence by paying a month in advance. But he never went out without taking his 
valise and only wanted his room done in his presence. On the eve of the attack, that is 
Friday, Vaillant returned home at noon, laid down and then went out again at about 6:00. 
He asked Mme Picard for the address of a locksmith to repair his cloth bag, one of whose 
hinges he said was broken. The hotel keeper gave him the address of a locksmith on the rue 
Gassendi, who wasn't in when the anarchist went there. After that no one saw Vaillant; he 
refused to say where he spent the night of Friday into Saturday in order ‘not to compromise 
a comrade.’ The accused gave all this information with good grace, all the while smiling, 


mockingly affirming its scrupulous accuracy. 


Nor did he hesitate to give a complete description of the murderous device that he made 
with his own hands. The examination of the metal debris found in the Chamber had led 
people to believe that the explosive was contained in a soldier's can or in a mess tin. It is 
Vaillant himself who said he used a worker's canteen, that is, a tin recipient fifteen 
centimetres high and oval in form. This utensil usually has a cap and a handle used for 


carrying it. In order for the bomb to take up as little room as possible in his pocket Vaillant 
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removed the handle, one of the fasteners, as well as the cap. He obtained this object and 
one like it at the Bazaar of the Hotel de Ville. The explosive used in the improvised bomb 
was made of chlorate powder and the projectiles, as we already know, were simple 
cobbler’s nails. In the middle Vaillant had placed a glass ampoule filled with sulphuric acid 
whose extremity was formed by a cotton tampon. The device was of the type Known as a 
reversal device. Once the canteen was turned upside down the acid ate away at the tampon 
and the contact of the acid with the powder charge caused the latter to be set alight. It is 
believed that Vaillant used 750 grams of nails. The anarchist admits that he himself 
manipulated the substances that made up the chlorate powder but he refuses to say how 


he obtained these products. Nor did he want to divulge the address of the nail merchant. 


‘How did you enter the Chamber,’ they then asked the anarchist. ‘Easily. With a card given 


ay 


me by M. Argeliés, deputy from the Seine et Oise.’ ‘And how did you throw your bomb?’ ‘] 
was seated in the second row of the spectators, against the barrier of the tribune reserved 
for members of the public with tickets. | had my bomb in the right hand pocket of my 
overcoat and | held myself perfectly still in order to avoid a shock that would have produced 
a premature explosion. | waited an hour for the favourable moment to throw my box and 
took advantage of the moment when the deputies’ attention was concentrated on the 
tribune, where M. Mirman had just spoken. My intention was to throw my device so that it 
fell in the hemicycle at the foot of the tribune. But a lady sitting next to me prevented me 
from fully extending my arm and I wasn't able to throw the bomb as vigorously as | would 
have liked. The bomb exploded in the air and | was one of the first victims of the explosion.’ 
‘What did you do afterwards?’ ‘I sought to flee. | went downstairs, wiping the blood dripping 


from my nose with a handkerchief and | found the doors closed, which didn’t surprise me at 


all, since I'd heard the order given by M. Bizarelli. And afterwards?’ ‘Afterwards | went back 
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up, crossing the rotunda. | walked through the corridors of the tribunes and then went to 
the urinals. Someone said to me, ‘You’re wounded, go get yourself taken care of at the 
infirmary.’ After my head was wrapped in a bandage the police grabbed me and took me to 
a superintendent. You know the rest.’ He was asked if he regretted his act and Vaillant 
responded: ‘I regret nothing at all, and if | was free I'd do it all over again. The people have 
been suffering for long enough. All methods are good to hasten their deliverance.’ And 
Vaillant added with a tone of profound conviction: ‘I’m proud of the act | committed. If you 
think | had accomplices you're wrong. | did all this on my own, and if my spontaneous 


confession gives me the right to a favour | ask you to bother no one because of me.”” 


The second document | have to share in regard to Auguste Vaillant is his own courtroom 
statement which, in his case, was allowed to be heard before he was put to death. It 


reads as Follows: 


“Gentlemen, in a few minutes you are to deal your blow, but in receiving your verdict | shall 
have at least the satisfaction of having wounded the existing society, that cursed society in 
which one may see a single man spending, uselessly, enough to feed thousands of families; 
an infamous society which permits a few individuals to monopolize all the social wealth, 
while there are hundreds of thousands of unfortunates who have not even the bread that is 
not refused to dogs, and while entire families are committing suicide for want of the 
necessities of life. Ah, gentlemen, if the governing classes could go down among the 
unfortunates! But no, they prefer to remain deaf to their appeals. It seems that a fatality 
impels them, like the royalty of the eighteenth century, toward the precipice which will 
engulf them, for woe be to those who remain deaf to the cries of the starving, woe to those 


who, believing themselves of superior essence, assume the right to exploit those beneath 
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them! There comes a time when the people no longer reason; they rise like a hurricane, and 


pass away like a torrent. Then we see bleeding heads impaled on pikes. 


Among the exploited, gentlemen, there are two classes of individuals. Those of one class, 
not realizing what they are and what they might be, take life as it comes, believe that they 
are born to be slaves, and content themselves with the little that is given them in exchange 
for their labour. But there are others, on the contrary, who think, who study, and who, 
looking about them, discover social iniquities. Is it their fault if they see clearly and suffer at 
seeing others suffer? Then they throw themselves into the struggle, and make themselves 
the bearers of the popular claims. Gentlemen, | am one of these last. Wherever | have gone, 
| have seen unfortunates bent beneath the yoke of capital. Everywhere | have seen the 
same wounds causing tears of blood to flow, even in the remoter parts of the inhabited 
districts of South America, where | had the right to believe that he who was weary of the 
pains of civilization might rest in the shade of the palm trees and there study nature. Well, 
there even, more than elsewhere, | have seen capital come, like a vampire, to suck the last 


drop of blood of the unfortunate pariahs. 


Then | came back to France, where it was reserved for me to see my family suffer 
atrociously. This was the last drop in the cup of my sorrow. Tired of leading this life of 
suffering and cowardice, | carried this bomb to those who are primarily responsible for 
social misery. | am reproached with the wounds of those who were hit by my projectiles. 
Permit me to point out in passing that, if the bourgeois had not massacred or caused 
massacres during the Revolution, it is probable that they would still be under the yoke of 
the nobility. On the other hand, figure up the dead and wounded on Tonquin, Madagascar, 


Dahomey, adding thereto the thousands, yes, millions of unfortunates who die in the 
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factories, the mines, and wherever the grinding power of capital is felt. Add also those who 
die of hunger, and all this with the assent of our Deputies. Beside all this, of how little 
weight are the reproaches now brought against me! It is true that one does not efface the 
other; but, after all, are we not acting on the defensive when we respond to the blows 
which we receive from above? | know very well that | shall be told that | ought to have 
confined myself to speech for the vindication of the people's claims. But what can you 


expect! It takes a loud voice to make the deaf hear. 


Too long have they answered our voices by imprisonment, the rope, rifle volleys. Make no 
mistake; the explosion of my bomb is not only the cry of the rebel Vaillant, but the cry of an 
entire class which vindicates its rights, and which will soon add acts to words. For, be sure 
of it, in vain will they pass laws. The ideas of the thinkers will not halt; just as, in the last 
century, all the governmental forces could not prevent the Diderots and the Voltaires from 
spreading emancipating ideas among the people, so all the existing governmental forces 
will not prevent the Reclus, the Darwins, the Spencers, the Ibsens, the Mirbeaus, from 
spreading the ideas of justice and liberty which will annihilate the prejudices that hold the 
mass in ignorance. And these ideas, welcomed by the unfortunate, will flower in acts of 
revolt as they have done in me, until the day when the disappearance of authority shall 
permit all men to organize freely according to their choice, when everyone shall be able to 
enjoy the product of his labour, and when those moral maladies called prejudices shall 
vanish, permitting human beings to live in harmony, having no other desire than to study 


the sciences and love their fellows. 


| conclude, gentlemen, by saying that a society in which one sees such social inequalities as 


we see all about us, in which we see every day suicides caused by poverty, prostitution 
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flaring at every street corner, — a society whose principal monuments are barracks and 
prisons, — such a society must be transformed as soon as possible, on pain of being 
eliminated, and that speedily, from the human race. Hail to him who labours, by no matter 
what means, for this transformation! It is this idea that has guided me in my duel with 
authority, but as in this duel! have only wounded my adversary, it is now its turn to strike 
me. Now, gentlemen, to me it matters little what penalty you may inflict, for, looking at this 
assembly with the eyes of reason, | can not help smiling to see you, atoms lost in matter, 
and reasoning only because you possess a prolongation of the spinal marrow, assume the 
right to judge one of your fellows. Ah! gentlemen, how little a thing is your assembly and 
your verdict in the history of humanity; and human history, in its turn, is likewise a very little 
thing in the whirlwind which bears it through immensity, and which is destined to 
disappear, or at least to be transformed, in order to begin again the same history and the 
same facts, a veritably perpetual play of cosmic forces renewing and transferring 


themselves forever.” 


| am sure that, considering the speeches of Ravachol and Vaillant together, you can see a 
theme developing. This theme continues on in the speech of my next character, Emile 
Henry, on whom | have already reported in my discussion of illegalism, above, in which | 
reproduced this courtroom address in full. Henry, as we have already learned, was the 
son of a Communard and was only 21 years old when he committed his propaganda of 
the deed on 12th February, 1894, a week after Vaillant’s death. His first years were spent 
in exile in Spain until the 1880 French amnesty Freed all Communards to return to 
France. On his return, his brother, who was already an anarchist, introduced him to 
anarchists as well. Yet Henry did not himself become an anarchist until the early 1890s, 


then in his late teens. He was an intelligent youth and had passed the written entrance 
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exam for the prestigious Ecole Polytechnique and he was not the sort of person who 
simply went along with others, being independent of mind. At first, For example, he had 
opposed the violent bombings of Ravachol that had potential to harm “innocent” people 
as well as their stated targets. Brutal police repression of anarchists as a result of such 
actions, however, changed his mind. What particularly outraged him and became the 


Final straw was the way Vaillant had been treated. 


Henry was not like Ravachol and Vaillant in one respect, however. Rather than blaming 
specific official Figures — judges, Deputies — for societal problems, Henry blamed 
everyone who went along with them, in class terms, the bourgeoisie. It is For this reason 
that historian John Merriman has suggested that when Henry bombed the Café 
Terminus in Paris on February 12th, 1894, he was committing one of the First acts of 
violence against “ordinary people” that anarchists had ever engaged in. [A bomb 
throwing at a Barcelona opera house had taken place in 1893 so Henry's action is not an 
absolute first.] As | reported when discussing Henry earlier, he had consequently come 
to the conclusion that there are NO innocent bourgeoisie and that, therefore, he did not 
see why the oppressions and exploitations they supported by their indifference to them 
and their participation in helping to carry them out should go without consequences. 
Henry had carried out one previous attack before this, of course, as | suggested above, in 
November 1892 when his time bomb was found and killed five police officers who 
removed it. On his arrest for the Terminus bombing, he would freely admit to other 
bombings as well, his apartment subsequently being found to contain material to make 


many more devices. 
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As | have already quoted Henry’s courtroom address previously, | shall not repeat it here. 
Instead, | offer two other documents. The first is a record of Emile Henry's court 
interrogation that is provided by the same French historian who found the police 


interrogation of Vaillant and this reads as Follows: 


“Prosecutor: On February 12 you entered the Café Terminus. 

Emile Henry: Yes, at eight o'clock. 

P: Your bomb was in your pants belt. 

EH: No, in my overcoat pocket. 

P: Why did you go to the Cafe Terminus? 

EH: | had first gone to Bignon, the Café de la Paix and the Americain but there weren't 
enough people. So | went to the Terminus and | waited. 

P: There was an orchestra. How long did you wait? 

EH: An hour. 

P: Why? 

EH: So that there would be a bigger crowd. 

P: And then? 

EH: You know full well. 

P: I'm asking you. 

EH: | threw away my cigar! | lit the fuse and then taking the bomb in my hand | left and, as | 
was leaving the café, from the doorway | threw the bomb. 

P: You hold human life in contempt. 

EH: No, the life of bourgeois. 


P: You did everything you could to save yours. 
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EH: Yes, so | could start again. | counted on leaving the cafe, closing the door, getting a 
ticket at the Saint-Lazare station, escaping, and starting over the next day. 

P: As you left you met a waiter. Further on a certain Etienne detained you saying: “I’ve got 
you, you wretch!” You answered: “Not yet.” What did you then do? 

EH: | fired at him. 

P: He fell. What did you say? 

EH: That he was lucky that | didn’t have a better revolver. 

P: Then you were detained by a hairdresser. What did you do? 

EH: I shot him with the revolver. 

P: He was hit and hasn't healed. Agent Poisson followed you. 

EH: At this moment, since a crowd was gathering, | stopped. | waited for Agent Poisson and 
fired three shots at him with my revolver. 

P: You were then arrested, and the policemen had a hard time tearing you from the fury of 
the crowd. 

EH: Which didn’t know what I'd done. 

P: You had special bullets on you. Why? 

EH: To cause more harm. 

P: And a dagger on which there was a preparation. 

EH: | had poisoned the blade in order to strike an anarchist informer. 

P: You were determined to strike the agent with that weapon? 

EH: Certainly. 

P: You were seated at a table near the door and had thrown the device in front of you. Why 
didn’t you hit more people with that explosion, since you had aimed at the orchestra? 


EH: | threw the bomb too high. It hit a lamp and went off course. 
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P: A muffled explosion was heard and the cafe was completely destroyed: tables, mirrors, 
woodwork were broken. There were many wounded: twenty. One of them, M. Borde has 
since died. His leg was covered with wounds. Another, M. Van Herreweghen received forty 
wounds. There were women: Mme Kingsbourg, who is still suffering from her wounds, many 
others that you will hear. And these women were so terrified that they have hidden their 
presence and their wounds. You said that the more bourgeois that die the better it would 
be. 

EH: That's just what I think. 

P: At first you said you were called Breton. A little later you revealed yourself and you said 
that your name is Emile Henry and you gave the design of your device. How was it made? 
EH: It was a small kettle of tin containing a detonator and a fuse. 

P: You said that you had been relatively unsuccessful. What does that mean? 

EH: | wanted to kill more, but the kettle wasn’t properly closed. 

P: You had put projectiles in it. 

EH: | had put 120 pellets. 

P: Vaillant, who said he wanted to wound and not kill, had put nails and not pellets. 

EH: Me, | wanted to kill and not wound. 

P: Your domicile wasn’t known. 

EH: | had said that | didn’t have a domicile in Paris, | declared that | arrived from Marseilles 
or Peking. 

P: Soon afterwards a room at the Villa Faucheur was robbed. The Police superintendent 
finds explosives and recognizes that this is your home. 

EH: | don’t know who robbed my home. 

P: You were warned that your domicile has been discovered and at that point you declared 


that quantities of explosives must have been found at your home. 
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EH: | had enough to make twelve to fifteen bombs. 

P: [To the jury] You know the crime and the accused, who has just cynically confessed his 
crime. 

EH: It’s not cynicism, it’s conviction. 

P: Did you want to kill the waiter Etienne? 

EH: | wanted to kill all those who put themselves in the way of my escape. 
P: Did you want to kill the Agent Poisson? 

EH: Certainly. His saber was raised and he would have killed me. 

P: Did you want to kill the people at the Hotel Terminus? 

EH: Certainly, as many as possible. 

P: Did you want to destroy the building? 


EH: Oh, | could care less! 


The Presiding Judge to the Jury: This would suffice to establish the guilt of the accused. But 


whatever the crime, justice — and this is our honour — never deviates from the usual rules. 


We must examine all the details and pause before another act for which the accused is 


reproached. Your father lived at Brevannes, then he went to Spain, took part in the Paris 


Commune, and your mother found herself a widow with three children. You received a grant 


at the Ecole J-B Say, at seventeen you qualified for admission to the Ecole Polytechnique. 


You didn’t continue. 


EH: In order not to be a soldier and be forced to fire on the unfortunate, like at Fourmies 


[the site of a police attack on demonstrators] 

P: You found a job with a builder, M. Bordenave, your relative. How much did you earn? 
EH: In Venice | earned 100F a month. 

P: Why did you leave? 


EH: For reasons foreign to the affair. 
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P: You said that he wanted to force you to carry out a secret surveillance, which revolted 
you. M. Bordenave when questioned protested. 

EH: He recognized that there was a misunderstanding. 

P: You then found another job. 

EH: | suffered through three months of poverty before this! 

P: In any event, you soon had a position. 

EH: A quite mediocre one: 100 to 120 Fa month. 

P: At this moment you come under the influence of one of your brothers. A short while later 
you were arrested after a meeting in honour of Ravachol, and your boss found anarchist 
works in your desk, most notably a translation of an Italian newspaper indicating how to 
make nitroglycerine and in which we read: ‘Long live theft, long live dynamite!’ We can see 
there the rules you put in practice in the attack on the Rue des Bons-Enfants. So then your 
boss fired you. 

EH: | was fired when these papers were found. 

P: You looked for work at a watchmaker’s. Then you were employed by L’En-Dehors [the 
most famous French individualist anarchist publication, set up by Zo d‘Axa in 1891], edited 
by Matha, who was condemned in 1892 — the year you arrived at the newspaper — for 
inciting insubordination among soldiers. You refused to be a soldier. 

EH: | had done three years of school battalion and that was all! could do as a soldier. 

P: You avoided the call to military service and your mother disapproved of you. 

EH: She feared my expatriation. 

P: On the recommendation of Ortiz, a burglar, you went to work for M. Dupuis. 

EH: I don’t know what Ortiz has done since | knew him. 

P: M. Dupuis had increased your salary. 


EH: | had much affection for him. 
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P: Would you like to repeat before the jury the confessions you made during the 
questioning? | would very much like it to be you that speaks. 

EH: Certainly. Tomorrow I'll give the motives for my act. The Societé des Carmaux is 
represented in Paris by its administration. After the strike | bought a kettle. | had dynamite, 
a primer, fuses. 

[The questioning continues. The accused refuses to say what he did during 1893. During a 
difficult period in the questioning the Presiding Judge shouts: Beware of your silence!] 

EH: | don't care. | don’t have to beware of my silence. | know full well that I'll be condemned 
to death. 

P: Listen; | think there’s a confession that’s damaging to your pride. Vaillant admitted that 
he received 100 F from a burglar. You don’t want to recognize that you extended your hand 
to receive the money from a theft, the hand that we today see covered in blood. 

EH: My hands are covered in blood, like your red robe is! In any case, | don’t have to answer 
you. 

P: You are accused and it’s my duty to interrogate you. 

EH: | don’t recognize your justice. 

P: You don’t recognize justice. Unfortunately for you, you are in its hands, and the jury will 
be able to appreciate this. 

EH: | know! 


The Presiding Judge: Be seated.” 


The second document | have to share in relation to Emile Henry is “Letter to the Director 
of the Conciergerie” which was written by him in jail two weeks after he had thrown the 
bomb in the Café Terminus which killed one and injured twenty. In it, he is much more 


expansive about his motives and reasoning. It reads as Follows: 
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“During the visit you made to my cell Sunday, the 18th of this month, we had a quite 
friendly discussion of anarchist ideas. You said you were very surprised to learn our theories 
in a different light, and you asked me to summarize our conversation in writing, in order to 
better know what the anarchists want. You can easily understand, Monsieur, that in just a 
few pages one can’t expound upon a theory which analyses our current social life in all of its 
manifestations, that studies these manifestations the way a doctor examines a sick body, 
and which then condemns them because they're contrary to human happiness and, in place 
of them, builds an entirely new life, based on principles completely antagonistic to those 
upon which the old society was built. Besides, others have already done what you ask of 
me: Kropotkin, Reclus, Sébastien Faure have set forth their ideas, and pushed their 
development as far as possible. Read Evolution et Révolution by Reclus, La Morale 
Anarchiste, Les Paroles d'un Révolté, La Conquete du Pain by Peter Kropotkin; Autorité et 
Liberté, Le Machinisme et ses Conséquences by Sébastien Faure; La Société Mourante et 
UAnarchie by Grave; Entre Paysans (Fra Contadini) by Malatesta; read also the numerous 
pamphlets and manifestos that have appeared over the last fifteen years, each expounding 
new ideas, according to whether study or circumstances suggested them to their authors. 


Read all of this and then you would form a well-founded judgment on anarchy. 


Nevertheless, don’t think that anarchism is a dogma, a doctrine that can’t be attacked, 
indisputable, venerated by its followers as the Koran is by Muslims. No, the absolute 
freedom that we call for ceaselessly expands our ideas, raises them towards new horizons 
(following the will of diverse individuals) and removes them from the rigid frameworks of 
regimentation and codification. We are not ‘believers;’ we don’t bow before Reclus or 
Kropotkin. We debate their ideas, we accept them when they develop sympathetic 


impressions in our brains, but we reject them when they don’t strike a chord within us. We 
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are far from possessing the blind faith of the collectivists, who believe in something 
because Guesde said it had to be believed in, and who have a catechism whose paragraphs 
it would be sacrilegious to dispute. This being established, | am going to try to briefly and 
rapidly expound for you what | understand by anarchy, without involving other comrades 


who, on certain points, could have views different from mine. 


You would not dispute the fact that the current social system is evil, and the proof that it is, 
is that everyone suffers from it. From the poor itinerant, with neither bread nor roof, who 
knows constant hunger, to the millionaire, who lives in fear of a revolt of the poor that 
would trouble his digestion, all of humanity lives in a state of anxiety. On what bases does 
bourgeois society rest? Putting aside the principles of family, fatherland, and religion, which 
are nothing but corollaries, we can affirm that the two cornerstones, the two fundamental 
principles of the current state are authority and property. | don’t want to go on any longer 
on this subject: it would be easy for me to prove that all the ills we suffer from flow from 
property and authority. Poverty, theft, crime, prostitution, war, revolution are all nothing 
but the results of these principles. The two bases of society being thus evil, there is no 
reason to hesitate. There’s no need to try any of a group of palliatives (e.g. socialism) that 
serve only to shift the wrong. The two vicious germs must be destroyed, and eradicated 


from social life. 


This is why we anarchists want to replace private property with communism, and authority 
with freedom. No more deeds of possession or domination: absolute equality. When we say 
absolute equality we don’t claim that all men will have the same brain, the same physical 
organization: we know that there will always be the greatest diversity in cerebral and 


physical aptitudes. It is precisely this variety of capacities that will bring into being the 
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production of all that is necessary for humanity, and we count on this as well to maintain 
emulation in an anarchist society. There will be engineers and labourers: this is obvious. But 
one will not be considered superior to the other, since the work of the engineer is useless 
without the collaboration of the labourer, and vice versa. Everyone being free to choose his 
trade, there will exist only beings that obey, without any constraints, the leanings nature 
places in them (guarantee of good productivity). Here a question must be asked: And the 
lazy? Will everyone want to work? We answer yes, everyone will want to work, and here is 
why: Today, the average workday is ten hours. Many workers are kept busy at labours that 
are absolutely useless to society, in particular on armaments for the army and navy. Many 
are also unemployed. Add to this a considerable number of able-bodied men who produce 
nothing: soldiers, priests, policemen, magistrates, civil servants, etc. We can thus say, 
without being accused of exaggeration, that of a hundred capable of producing some kind 
of labour, only fifty furnish an effort truly useful to society. It is these fifty who produce all 
of society's riches. From this flows the deduction that if everyone worked, instead of ten 


hours the workday would decrease to only five. 


Beyond this we should consider that in the current state of things the total of 
manufactured products is four times, and of agricultural products three times the amount 
required to meet humanity’s needs; which is to say that a humanity three times more 
numerous would be clothed, housed, heated, fed; in a word, would have all of its needs 
satisfied if waste and other causes didn’t destroy that overproduction. (You will find these 
statistics in the little pamphlet: ‘The Products of the Land and of Industry’). From what has 
gone before, we can draw the following conclusion: A society where all would work 
together, and which would be satisfied with productivity not far beyond its consumer needs 


(the excess of the first over the second would constitute a small reserve) would have to ask 
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of each of its able-bodied members an effort of only two or three hours, perhaps less. Who 
would then refuse to give such a small quantity of labour? Who would want to live with the 


shame of being held in contempt by all and being considered a parasite? 


Now, property and authority march together, the one supporting the other to keep 
humanity enslaved. What is the right to property? Is it a natural right? Is it legitimate that 
one eats while the other fasts? No. Nature, in creating us, made us with similar organisms, 
and the labourer’s stomach demands the same satisfaction as that of the financier. 
Nevertheless, one class today has taken all, stealing from the other class the bread not only 
of its body, but also of its soul. Yes, ina century that we call one of progress and of science, 
is it not painful to think of the millions of intelligences hungry for knowledge and that 
cannot flourish? How many children of the common man, who could have become men and 
women of great value, useful to humanity, will never know anything but the few 
indispensable notions taught in elementary school. Property! That is the enemy of human 
happiness, for it alone creates inequality, and in its train hatred, envy, bloody revolt... 
Established authority serves no other purpose than the sanctioning of property. It is there 


to put force at the service of the act of despoiling. 


Work being a natural need you will accept along with me that no one would flee from the 
demand of as minimal an effort as that which we spoke of above. (Labour is so natural a 
need that History shows us several statesmen treating themselves with joy from the cares 
of politics to work as simple labourers: To cite two well-known cases: Louis XVI worked with 
locks, and in our day Gladstone, ‘The Great Old Man’ profits from his vacations to himself 
chop down some of the oaks of his forests, like a common lumberjack.) So you see, 


Monsieur, there would be no reason to have recourse to the law to avoid the problem of 
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idlers. But if in some extraordinary case someone wanted to refuse his assistance to his 
brothers, it would still be less costly to feed this unfortunate, who can only be described as 
sick, than to maintain legislators, magistrates, police and prison wardens to break him 


down. 


Many other questions arise, but they are of a secondary nature, the most important thing 
being to establish that the suppression of property would not cause a cessation of 
production due to the development of laziness, and that anarchist society would know how 
to feed itself and satisfy all of its needs. All the other objections that can be raised will be 
easily refuted by taking inspiration from the idea that an anarchist milieu would cause to 
grow in each of its members the love of and solidarity with his like, for man will know that 


in working for others he works for himself. 


A seemingly better-founded objection is the following: If there is no more authority, if there 
is no fear of the gendarme to stop the criminal’s arm, don’t we risk seeing crimes and 
misdemeanours multiply at a frightening rate? The answer is easy: We can categorize the 
crimes committed today in two principal categories; crimes of interest and crimes of 
passion. The first group will disappear on its own, since there can be no attacks on property 
in a milieu which has done away with property. As for the second group, no law can stop 
them. Far from this being the case, the current law — which acquits a husband who kills his 
adulterous wife — does nothing but favour the frequency of these crimes. On the contrary, 
an anarchist milieu would raise the moral level of humanity. Man will understand that he 
has no rights over a woman who gives herself to another man, since that woman does 
nothing but follow her nature. Consequently crimes, in a future society, will become 


increasingly rare, until they disappear completely. 
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Monsieur, | am going to summarize for you my ideal of an anarchist society. No more 
authority, which is far more contrary to human happiness than the few excesses that could 
occur at the beginning of a free society. In place of the current authoritarian organization, 
the grouping of individuals by sympathies and affinities without laws or leaders. No more 
private property; the gathering in common of products; each one working and consuming 
according to his needs, which is to say, as he wishes. No more family, selfish and bourgeois, 
making man the property of woman and woman the property of man; no more demanding 
of two beings who loved each other but a moment that they remain attached till the end of 
their days. Nature is capricious: it always demands new sensations. It wants free love. This is 
why we want free unions. No more fatherlands, no more hatred between brothers, pitting 
against each other men who have never set eyes on each other. Replacement of the narrow 
and petty attachment of the chauvinist for his country by the large and fruitful love of all of 
humanity, without distinction of race or colour. No more religions, forged by priests to 
degrade the masses and give them the hope of a better life, while they themselves enjoy life 
in the here and now. On the contrary, the continual expansion of the sciences, put within 
the grasp of every being who will feel attached to their study, little by little bringing all men 
to a materialist consciousness. The particular study of hypnotic phenomena, which science 
is beginning to become aware of, in order to unmask the charlatans who present to the 
ignorant, ina marvellous and superstitious light, facts which are purely physical. In a word, 
absolutely no more hindrances to the free development of human nature. The free 


blossoming of physical, cerebral and mental faculties. 


!am not so optimistic as to believe that a society built on such foundations will arrive at 
perfect harmony. But | have the profound conviction that two or three generations will 


suffice to tear mankind from the influence of the artificial civilization which it submits to 
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today and to return it to the state of nature, which is the state of goodness and of love. But 
in order to make victorious this ideal, to set anarchist society on a solid base, we must begin 
with the work of destruction. The old, worm-eaten edifice must be torn down. This is what 
we are doing. The bourgeoisie claims that we will never arrive at our goal. The future, the 


very near future, will teach them. Vive UAnarchie.” 


Without being patronising to Henry, that is quite a wide-ranging, if concisely described, 
conception of anarchy For one of college age. Henry believes in a better and Fairer social 
organisation which penetrates beyond working conditions to Family life and he believes 
in the educated self-consciousness of all human beings such that they willingly, of 
themselves, cooperate on projects of social significance. This is not a man motivated by 
hate but a man motivated to end material inequality and enforced deprivation — the 


things he views of the real crimes in society. 


The deaths of Vaillant and Henry, at the hands of the state, had their own further 
effects. One of those they impacted upon especially was the Italian son of a peasant 
Family, Sante Caserio. His father had died while he was young from a deficient diet and, 
aged only 10, he left the Family home and went to Milan where he got a job as an 
apprentice to a baker and later met his First anarchists. Whilst in Milan he joined the 
anarchist group “On Foot” [which meant “without money”] and he shared bread with 
unemployed people along with anarchist pamphlets he printed himself From the 
proceeds of his poor salary. In 1892, not yet even 20 years old, he was imprisoned for his 
sharing of anarchist literature. Later, when singled out and identified at a demonstration 
in Italy, he was Forced to Flee the country, first to Switzerland and then to France and the 


anarchist stronghold of Lyon. In June 1894, incensed at what had happened to Vaillant 
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and Henry, a 20 year old Caserio would stab the French President, Marie Francois Sadi 
Carnot, to death after a banquet as an act of vengeance and retribution. Like the three 
men | have concentrated on before him, he suffered death by guillotine for his actions. | 
have two documents to present in relation to Sante Caserio as well. The first is a brief 
document reporting on his trial. The second is his equally brief defence speech to the 


court. | reproduce them one after the other as Follows: 


“Recalling the childhood of Caserio, the president said to him, ‘You attended school but you 
never received any prizes.’ Caserio answered, ‘I! regret not having had more education. | 
would have been stronger.’ 

Q: And what would you have done with that strength? 

A: | would have used it for the ideal. 

Questioned about his relations with the lawyer Gori [a key Italian anarchist of the time], he 
answered: ‘I didn’t frequent Gori’s conferences in 1891, but | read pamphlets and | paid 
closer attention to what was in them than to those he signed. In any case, | will lay out my 
doctrines.’ 

The president then asked him about his relations with the Italian anarchists, but Caserio 
remained silent on this point. ‘1am a baker,’ he said, ‘not a policeman...’ 

Q: Recount your crime, Caserio. 

A: At the moment when the last cavalrymen of the escort passed in front of me, | opened 
my jacket. The dagger was in the inside right-hand pocket, against my chest, with the 
handle up. | grabbed it with my left hand and with one movement shoved the two young 
people standing in front of me, took the handle with my right hand, and with my left 
pushed off the sheath, which fell to the ground. | quickly, but without leaping, headed 


straight for the president, following an oblique line in the direction opposite that of the 
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carriage’s movement. | put my left hand on the edge of the carriage and, with a slightly 
downward blow, my palm backward and my fingers pointed down, | plunged my dagger into 
the president's breast up to the hilt. (And Caserio, with an unspeakable cynicism, 
demonstrated the way he used the dagger against the president.) My hand touched his 
jacket. | left the dagger in the president’s chest and a piece of newspaper remained on the 
handle. In delivering the blow | shouted-loudly or not, | don’t know- ‘Vive la Révolution!’ 
When | struck him M. Carnot looked me in the face. | then retreated, shouting ‘Vive la 
Révolution.’ 

Q: You said that the president's look produced a strong sensation in you. 

A: | felt no emotion. 

Q: You wanted to strike him in the heart but your blow was delivered lower than you'd 
thought. Once the blow was delivered you fled. Seeing that you weren’t immediately 
arrested and that no one seemed to have understood what you'd done you started running, 
shouting ‘Vive lAnarchie.’ You were going to disappear in the crowd. They refused to let you 
pass. Someone behind you shouted, ‘Arrest him!’ Twenty policemen grabbed you and locked 
you up ina sure place. (M. Breuillac then told of M. Carnot’s final moments. The best 
doctors of our city did all they could to save so precious a life.) The result of your dagger 
blow, Caserio, was M. Carnot’s death. You know this? 

A: (In a weak voice) Yes, | know. 

Q: And it's because you are an anarchist that you killed M. Carnot. You hate all heads of 
state? 

A: Yes, Sif. 

Q: You premeditated your crime. You admit this. 


A: I'll answer in my declaration. 
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Ending his questioning the president of the tribunal said to Caserio, ‘Outside your political 
crime you killed a mother and father.’ Caserio then expounded at length in Italian. ‘No one 
had pity for the wives and children of the anarchists guillotined in France, hung in America, 
shot by firing squads in Spain.’ The interpreter was hardly able to translate the accused's 


words, which he mangled, giving rise to protests from the journalists.” 


And now Caserio’s defence speech: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, I’m not going to defend myself but rather explain my action. While 
still young | learned that present society is poorly organized, so poorly that every day many 
unfortunates commit suicide, leaving wives and children in the most terrible distress. 
Workers in their thousands look for work and can’t find any. Poor families beg for their food 
and shiver from the cold. They suffer the worst poverty. The youngest ask their poor 
mothers for food and the latter can’t give them any because they don't have anything. The 
few things that were in the house were already sold or traded. All they can do is ask for 


alms; they're often arrested for vagabondage. 


| left my native land because | was often brought to tears upon seeing little girls of eight or 
ten forced to work fifteen hours a day for a miserable wage of twenty centimes. Young 
women of eighteen or twenty also work twenty hours a day for a laughable salary. And this 
doesn’t only happen to my compatriots, but to all workers who sweat all day long for a 
morsel of bread while their labour brings in money in abundance. The workers are forced to 
live under the most wretched conditions and their food consists of a bit of bread, a few 
spoonfuls of rice, and water. And so when they reach the age of thirty or forty they're dying 


of fatigue and die in hospitals. What's more, as a consequence of their poor diets and 
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overwork these sad creatures are devoured in their hundreds by pellagra, an illness that, in 
my country, attacks, as the doctors say, those who are malnourished and who lead a hard 


and deprived existence. 


| saw that there are some people who are hungry and some children who suffer while food 
and clothing are abundant in the cities. | saw several great industries full of clothing and 
wool products and | also saw warehouses full of wheat and corn that would be suitable for 
those who needed them. And from another point of view, | saw thousands of people who 
don’t work, who produce nothing, and who live thanks to the labour of others; who every 
day spend thousands of francs to amuse themselves; who corrupt the daughters of workers; 
who own lodgings with forty or fifty rooms, twenty or thirty horses, and several servants: in 
a word, all the pleasures of life. | believe in God, but when | see such inequality among men, 
| recognize that it isn't God who created man but man who created God. And | discovered 
that those who want their property respected have an interest in preaching paradise and 


hell and keeping the people in a state of ignorance. 


A short time ago, Vaillant threw a bomb in the Chamber of Deputies in protest against the 
current system of society. He killed no one and only wounded a few people. But bourgeois 
justice condemned him to death. And not satisfied with the condemnation of the guilty 
man, it pursued the anarchists and arrested not only those who knew Vaillant, but even 
those who attended an anarchist lecture. The government didn’t think of their wives and 
children. It didn’t consider that a man held in a cell isn’t the only one to suffer, that his little 
ones ask for bread. Bourgeois justice didn’t trouble itself with these innocents, who don’t 
even know what society is. It’s not their fault if their fathers are in prison; all they want to 


do is eat. The government went so far as to search people’s private homes, to open personal 
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letters, to prohibit lectures and meetings and practiced the most infamous oppression 
against us. Even today hundreds of anarchists are arrested for having written an article in a 


newspaper or for having expressed an opinion in public. 


Well then, if the government employs guns, chains, and prisons against us, must we 
anarchists, who defend our lives, remain locked in our houses? No. On the contrary, we 
answer governments with dynamite, bombs, the stylus, and the dagger. In a word, we must 
do all we can to destroy the bourgeoisie and government. Gentlemen of the jury, you who 
are the representatives of bourgeois society, if you want my head, take it. But don’t think 
that in doing so you are stopping the anarchist movement. Beware: man reaps what he 
sows.” 

Mitchell Abidor, the translator and anthologiser of a great many individualist and 
illegalist texts From either side of 1900, begins his book Down With the Law, which 


collects together texts by eight such writers, in the following way: 


“It is perhaps ironic that France, the country of great mass revolutions, of 1789, of 1830, of 
1848, of the Commune of 1871, of the Popular Front strikes of 1936 and the uprising of 
May 1968, gave birth to the most diverse and influential group of anarchist individualist 
thinkers, writers, and militants. Or perhaps it is precisely because of France’s revolutionary 
history that individualism took such firm root. If we examine the country’s revolutions and 
mass movements, what is abundantly clear is that for all its revolutionary fervour, for all 
the bloodshed and sacrifice, in every case the revolution either served the interests of 
people other than the workers who made them, or were bloody failures that set the 


movement back decades. 
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This failure of the revolutions and mass organizations up to the end of the nineteenth 
century led to two diametrically opposed reactions among anarchists. On the one hand, 
there were those who, rather than lose heart and faith in the mass movement, flocked to 
the revolutionary wing of the Left, particularly syndicalism. For these militants the error 
was not believing in mass activity, but carrying it out incorrectly. For these people the 
revolution remained a distinct possibility that would occur in the not-too-distant future. 
This current included men such as Emile Pouget, editor of Le Pére Peinard, a newspaper 
written in popular slang and advocating direct action by the workers, most notably through 
sabotage. This rebirth of the revolutionary far Left in fin-de-siécle France was the main 
reason the age of the bomb throwers, of Ravachol, Emile Henry, and August Vaillant, ended 
so abruptly in 1894: these men had hoped to inspire a mass movement, and once that 
movement appeared—inspired by them or not—continuing their campaign of terror was 


unnecessary. 


On the other hand, there were those who believed there was no hope for revolution, that 
the masses, timid, cowed, and uneducated, would never be able to overthrow their masters, 
or at least not until a long period of education had occurred. Anarchist individualism 
critiqued the revolutionary illusion, an alternative to the apparently futile attempts to 
change the world, to the sacrificing of present generations to hypothetical future ones. 
Anarchist individualists turned things on their head and posited the possibility of liberation 


today, a liberation within the reach of all at this very moment.” 


We see both of these instincts in the characters | have pulled out and highlighted above. 
They almost certainly wanted revolution but, at the same time, they weren’t shy about 


acting alone based on their own feelings, motives and acquired expertise. They did not 
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Feel they needed anyone’s authorisation to do what they did besides their own 
compassion and concern for the systematic crushing of others. Abidor, in Fact, talks 
about an age split between those more socially inclined and those more autonomously 
inclined. It will be noted, of course, that Ravachol and Vaillant were in their early 30s 
whilst Henry and Caserio were barely over 20 years of age. But age is no barrier to deep 
Feeling or conviction or, indeed, authenticity of action. Abidor’s suggestion that the 
individualists would combine [in their separate but cumulative effects] to constitute an 
“anarchy within anarchy” is an idea | very much approve of concerning a subject where 
dogma should always be banished and tactics should be bespoke and according to those 
directly concerned — their own direct, and self-organised and self-determined action. His 
suggestion that the individualists, historically, saw organisational anarchists as but the 
softer edge of the societal problem they sought to confront [Abidor actually refers to “a 
worm-ridden anarchist ship too timid to effect any real change”] also finds Favour with 
me. As | have had cause to point out before, the idea that “anarchists” are working 
towards some mythical revolution which will change the world is an idea that is, and 
should be, long out of date as the Fantasy of people all too willing to believe in happy 
endings. The individually acting illegalists such as | have referenced in this chapter, | 
suggest, were much more often those who had divested themselves of the dogma of 
such folklorish, if not theological, notions and determined to live life on their own terms, 
an insurrection made now - and for a while this meant the fad of “illegalism”. So, as 


Mitchell Abidor discusses this: 


“the scholar MarieJosephe Dhavernas wrote, ‘Individualists give the word ‘freedom’ the 
sense of the maximum realization by each of his own tendencies and needs, of his own 


internal laws opposed to the external laws imposed by society.’ Or as Henri Zisly, an early 
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anarchist individualist, said in the pages of its main organ, lUanarchie: ‘To be an anarchist 
means absolutely living outside established laws; it's wanting to follow the pure theory, to 
not work for a boss. It’s being completely free of bourgeois prejudices; it’s being a supporter 


mn 


of violent methods of social struggle. 


Such would have been the ideas floating in the air to which Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry and 
Caserio were regularly exposed along with the belief that everyone had the right to 
develop their own ideas, that there were no canonical texts or figures and that individual 
autonomy and self-responsibility were something to aspire to. This would be true even if 
they didn’t also exist in the Flow of texts produced by Bakunin, Kropotkin and others 
which gained credence among those of anarchist conviction. We can see From those 
above that they did have social concerns and deeply Felt social oppression, not just on 
behalf of themselves but others as well. Individualism does not necessarily preclude 
such interests although, for the strict individualist, class-based struggle plays little part. 
In Fact, individualists [even hybrid ones like Emma Goldman] could often be accused of 
having a barely disguised contempt for the masses whom they perceived as dull, 
sleeping Fools often complying with, and so enabling, their own exploitation —- and even 
going so Far as to help with that of others. Henry’s complaint, for example, was that the 
bourgeoisie AS A CLASS were guilty and it is obviously true that the forces of coercion 
need a solid bed of humanity to carry that coercion out or otherwise look the other way. 
This could be a class or group of people or it could just be all of them except those who 
have obviously woken from their encouraged stupor. Those of such individualist views 
towards the masses were usually also those who thought the idea of any revolution 
coming from such people was utterly laughable. Even more social anarchists heavily 


emphasised the necessity of education. For the pure individualists, however, it wasn’t 
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just the state or the government who was the enemy; it was the enablers and the 
bystanders who did nothing as well. It is ordinary men and women who guard the 
prisoners and make the prison viable by working as prison guards. The bombs of 
illegalists were both them taking matters into their own hands and a judgment on those 


they targeted. 


Another example of the thought of the time is provided by the Frenchman, Zo d’Axa, 
who founded the individualist anarchist paper, L'En-Dehors [The Outside] and was caught 
up in the “villainous” French laws which outlawed anarchist propaganda as a result of the 
bombings | have detailed [and which he would often encourage]. Even the title of his 
paper demonstrates the attitude of its writers and readers. They did not feel part of 
society and wanted to distinguish themselves From it. They were not those who went 
along with it but they stood opposed to it. The short column “Us”, from 1892, gives an 


example of the kinds of things Zo d’Axa wrote for anarchist consumption: 


“They talk of anarchy. The dailies are roused. Comrades are interviewed and ‘L’Eclair’, 
among other things, says that there is a split among the anarchists. It’s on the matter of 
theft that opinions are divided. Some, it is said, want to build it into a principle; others 
irrevocably condemn it. Well! lt would be impossible for us to take a position on such a 
question. This theft could seem to us good and should be approved; that one we could find 
violently repugnant. There is no Absolute. If the facts lead us today to specify such and such 
a way to see and be, every day, in the lively articles of our expressive collaborators, our 


determination has been clearly affirmed: Neither in a party or a group. Outside. 
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We go our way — individuals, without the Faith that saves and blinds. Our disgust with 
society doesn’t engender in us any immutable convictions. We fight for the joy of the battle, 
and without any dream of a better future. What do we care about tomorrows that won't 
come for centuries! What do we care about our grand-nephews! We are outside of all laws, 
of all rules, of all theories — even anarchist; it’s from this instant — right away — that we 
want to surrender to our pity, our outbursts, our gentleness, our rages, our instincts — with 
the pride of being ourselves. Up till now nothing has revealed to us the radiant beyond. 
Nothing has given us a constant criterion. Life’s panorama changes without ceasing, and 
the facts appear to us under a different light depending on the hour. We will never react 
against the attractions of contradictory points of view. It is simple. The echo of vibrant 
sensations resounds here. And if impetuosity disorients by its unexpectedness, it’s because 
we speak of the things of our time as would primitive barbarians who have suddenly fallen 


among them. Theft! 


lt would never occur to us to pose as judges. There are thieves who displease us: that’s 
certain; and that we’d attack: that’s probable. But that would be for their allure rather than 
for the brute fact. We will not put in play eternal Truth — with a capital T. It’s a matter of 


impression. A hunchback could displease me more than an amiable recidivist.” 


It is not my argument here, of course, that any of those | have Focused on earlier in this 
chapter espoused these exact views. My point is only that these views were current and 
rolled around the streets of especially Paris amongst the anarchists of the day. Some 
would have wholly accepted them; others saw their point but were not uniquely inspired 
by them; yet others would have preferred more social anarchist sentiments or created 


their own hybrid of anarchist views. In the same year, however, in another column, Zo 
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d'Axa focused on “The Bourse, the Palace of Justice, and the Chamber of Deputies” as 
legitimate sites of anarchist attack. Zo d’Axa here described “a sure means to pluck joy 
immediately” as to “destroy passionately”. This was the age of propaganda of the deed 


and making a public mark in an attempt to jump start popular revolt. 


Perhaps a better, and Final, context for the acts of the men above is provided in the story 
of Clément Duval. Duval was influential in the development of anarchist illegalism, most 
notably after breaking into the house of a wealthy Parisian to steal 15,000 Francs before 
accidentally setting the place on fire. Trying to get rid of his booty, he was caught and 
stabbed a gendarme in the ensuing struggle [who survived]. As with my earlier 
characters, | will quote two documents here, the first his defence speech in court and the 
second a letter he wrote in jail that was published in the anarchist paper Le Révolté. Both 


were influential in informing Future anarchist attitudes: 


“While | do not recognize your right to pose to me the questions that you have, | have 
responded to you as the accused. Now, you are the ones that | am accusing. | do not pretend 
to defend myself. To what end would this serve me, in front of those as well armed as you, 
having soldiers, cannons, police, and finally an army of mercenaries as your henchmen? Let's 
be logical, you are in power, taking advantage of it, and if you still need the head of yet 
another anarchist, take it, and when our day comes we will take this into account, and | 
have the firm hope that on that day the anarchists will rise to the occasion. They will be 
without pity, because never will they reach the number of your victims. It is not only you 
who | am addressing, but to all of this selfish, cruel, corrupt society, where on one side we 


see an orgy and on the other misery! 
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You have accused me of theft, as if a worker that has nothing could be a thief. No, theft 
exists only in the exploitation of man by man, in a word by those who live at the expense of 
the working class. lt was not a theft that | committed, but a just restitution made in the 
name of humanity, this money was to serve for making revolutionary propaganda, through 
writing and by the deed. To make newspapers and leaflets to show people the truth; it has 
been a long time that they have been deceived. To show the cure to those who are ill. | busy 
myself with the chemistry and prepare what is needed for the day of battle, the day when 
the workers, conscious, will leave their torpor, their slump. Because it is time that this 
diabolic machination of the old world disappear, to give place to institutions where all will 
find a fate that is more fair, which does not exist but within anarchist communism. Because 
anarchy is the negation of all authority. And anarchy is the biggest social wound, because 
man is not free, and one must become free to do all that one wants, as long as one does not 


infringe upon the liberty of their fellow- of then one would become a despot in turn. 


In communism, man gives to society according to his skills and strengths, and should receive 
according to his needs. Men group themselves, find each other according to their character, 
their skills, their affinities, taking as an example the group which functions the best, away 
from vanity, foolish pride, not seeking to do better than one’s comrade for one can do 
better for one’s self. Out of this will come the useful masterpieces, people’s intelligence no 
longer reduced to nothing but capital, because men would be able to evolve freely, no 
longer under the despotic yoke of authority, of individual property. And these groups can 
mutually exchange their products, unhindered. Learning, and feeling good about governing 
themselves, they will federate and will be nothing more than a big family of workers 
associated together for the happiness of all - one for all, all for one - knowing only a single 


law: the law of solidarity and reciprocity. No more gold, base metal for which | am here and 
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which | despise. Base metal, the cause of all the evils and vices that afflict humanity. Base 


metal, with which men’s conscience is bought! 


With anarchist communism, there is no more exploitation of man by man, no more of these 
managers of sweat, no more salesmen with a mercantile spirit, rapacious, selfish, poisoning, 
falsifying their products and their commodities, thereby bringing the degradation of 
mankind. You cannot deny this, because you see this all the way to the toy salesmen, who 
already poison with these toys the poor little creatures who are barely born. And these 
factories, where they play with the workers lives with an unparalleled shamelessness, like in 
the factories of white lead where in only a few months the workers find themselves 
paralysed and soon dead, or in the tinsmiths who in little time become bald, crippled, 


weakened in the bones and die in agony! 


There are scientists who know that they can replace these unhealthy products with 
innocuous ones. The doctors who see these unfortunates twist in such agony and who leave 
things to continue, they allow these crimes against humanity to happen. It is even better, 
they decorate the heads of the factories, and they award them honorary awards in memory 
of the service they have given to industry and humanity. And how many of these unhealthy 
industries are there? The number would be too large to count them all, not to mention the 
foul and unhealthy capitalist prisons where the worker, imprisoned for ten or twelve hours 
is obligated, for the sake of conserving his family’s bread, to incur the vexations, the 
humiliation of an insolent convict, missing only the whip for us all to recall the heyday of 
ancient slavery and medieval serfdom. And the unfortunate miners, imprisoned five or six 
hundred feet underground, seeing the light of day no more than once a week and when, 


tired of so much misery and suffering, they lift their heads to reclaim their right to sunlight 
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and to the banquet of life: quickly the army is in the countryside at the service of the 


exploiters, and we shoot this scoundrel! The proof doesn’t default. 


And the exploitation of man by man is nothing compared to that experienced by women. 
Nature is already thankless in this regard, to make them sick 15 days of the month, but we 
hardly take this into account: flesh of profit, flesh for fun, this is the fate of women. How 
many young girls arrive from the countryside, full of strength and health, only to be 
enclosed in the workshops, in rooms where there is room for four and they are fifteen, 
twenty, without air, breathing nothing but pollution: hardships they are forced to self- 
impose. By six months they are anaemic. From there the sickness, weakness, and dislike of 
work that is not even sufficient to meet their needs drives these unfortunates to 
prostitution. What does society do for these victims? It rejects them from her breast, like 
the leper, puts them on the map, enrols them with the police and makes informers of their 
lovers. And do you think the workers, with noble and generous sentiments, can see this 
picture of the human life unfurling constantly before their eyes without being revolted? He 
who feels all these effects, who is constantly a victim of them, morally, physically, and 
materially: he who is taken at twenty years old to pay his taxes in blood, cannon fodder to 
defend the property and privileges of his masters: and if he returns from this butchery, he 
returns maimed or with a sickness that renders him half crippled, making him go from 
hospital to hospital serving therefore as experimental flesh for these messieurs of science. | 
know what | speak of, | who have returned from the carnage with two wounds and 
rheumatism, a sickness that has given me four years in the hospital and which prevents me 
from working six months of the year. As an incentive, if you do not have the courage to give 
them my head as they ask, | will die in prison. And these crimes are committed in broad 


daylight, after being plotted in the corridors of the government, under the influence of a 
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clique, or the caprice of a woman, while shouting over the rooftops: The people are 
sovereign, The Nation is sovereign, and under the buzz words of patronage - Glory, Honour, 
Homeland, as if there were several homelands between all beings living on the same planet. 


No! The anarchists have but one party, and that is humanity. 


It is also, in the name of civilization that exists these distant expeditions where thousands 
of men are killed with a savage ferocity. It is in the name of civilization that we plunder, 
that we burn, that we massacre an entire people who demand nothing [more] than to live 
peacefully in their homes. And these crimes are committed with impunity because the law 
doesn’t cover this type of theft and armed robbery, au contraire: We award medals to those 
who have led all this carnage, medals to the mercenaries who have taken part, in memory 
of their good deeds, and these unconscious ones are proud to wear this insignia which is 
nothing but a diploma of assassination. But on the other hand, the law severely punishes 
the worker to whom society refuses the right to exist and who has the courage to take 
what is necessary which he lacks, where there is superfluous amounts. Oh! And then this 
one is treated like a thief, brought before the court and finally returns to end his days in 
prison. Voila! The logic of our current society. Ah well, this is the crime that | am here for: 
for not recognizing the right of these people to die of plenty while the producers, the 
creators of all social wealth, starve. Yes, | am the enemy of individual property and it has 


been a long time that | have said, along with Proudhon, that property is theft. 


In effect, how does one acquire property, if not through theft, by exploiting one’s fellows, 
giving three francs to the exploited for a job which will bring back ten for the exploiter? And 
the little exploiters don’t do it any differently. Evidence: | have seen my companion do work 


as the second hand, two little detached pieces of lace and pearls, for which he was paid 
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seven and a half centimes a piece. Fifteen days later, doing the same work as the first hand, 
he was paid fifty five centimes a piece. So do you think that a conscious worker could be so 
stupid as to do the lesser work to pay the rent and then give back to the same exploiter- 
owner a part of his salary which had been given to him? And he will see his wife and 
children forced to deprive themselves of things most necessary for life, while the idle, with 
this money, goes to the stock exchange or somewhere else to speculate, play the market on 
the misery of the people, or wallow in some fashionable boudoir in the arms of an unwell 
girl, who to live is forced to give her flesh to others for pleasure, despite the disgust that it 


inspires in her. 


As | do not want myself to be made an accomplice of the likes of these dishonourables, this 
is why | do not pay rent (for which you reproach me), not wanting myself to be robbed by 
this thief, this vulture that we call an owner, and this is why | had received bad references in 
the different areas that | have lived. Good references are only given for the vile and the 
grovelling, for those who have no backbone. Because the law is in all things the accomplices 
of those who own, they throw away the anathema at the workers who lift their heads 
proudly, who retain their dignity by revolting against abuse, injustices, against the monsters 


who make up the owning class. 


But, it has been a long time since | have reckoned with anything but my conscience, mocking 
the fools and the wicked, feeling certain that | have the esteem of men of heart who have 
known me closely. This is why | am telling you: you are not condemning me as a thief, but as 
a conscious worker, who does not consider oneself to be a beast of burden, taxable and 
thanklessly exploited, and who recognizes the undeniable right that nature gives to all 


human beings: the right to existence. And if society refuses us this right, we must take it 
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with unshaking hands (which would be a cowardice in a society where all abounds, where 
everything is in abundance, where what should be a source of well being is nothing more 
than a source of misery)... Why? Because everything is monopolized by a handful of idlers 


who burst from indigestion while the workers are continually searching for a loaf of bread. 


No! 1am not a robber but one who has been robbed, someone who brings justice, who says 
that everything belongs to everyone, and that it is this clear logic of the anarchist idea, 
which makes your legs tremble. No, |!am not a thief but a sincere revolutionary, who has the 
courage of his convictions and who is devoted to his cause. Within current society, [where] 
money is the nerve of war, | would do all that is within my power to procure it to serve this 
noble and just cause which would purge humanity of all of the tyrannies, the persecutions 
that it has suffered so cruelly. Ah! | have only one regret, which is to have fallen too early 
into your hands, this preventing me from satisfying an implacable hatred, a thirst for 
vengeance that | have vowed upon so infamous a society. But what consoles me is that 
there are combatants that remain, because despite all the persecution, the anarchist idea 
has germinated and the theoretical revolution is ending, being quickly replaced by the 
practice of action. Oh, then, that day - rotten society, governments, magistrates, exploiters 


of all kinds, you have lived! Long live social revolution, long live anarchy!" 


Does this chapter then, in sum, not constitute a mini-history of atrocity, a mini-history of 
its critique by people, past and more present, possessed of anarchy’s ethics and so a 
desire to refuse the law, refuse property, refuse authoritarianism, refuse coercive and 
exploitative human relations — with their anarchist desire to act? This atrocity, | then 
insist, is not the the atrocity of anarchists who, in most cases and whatever they did, 


simply wanted bread to eat and a place to safely live with their Families - or who wanted 
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that opportunity For people in general - but it is a mini-record, a microcosm. of the 
atrocity of state and government, of capitalists, of the uncaring authoritarian disregard 
of human beings who have much, in both power and wealth, yet still insist on the 
sanctity of bourgeois laws and controlling idealistic and mythical principles over the 
reality of actual human lives, who insist on preserving vicious and increasing inequality 
of power and wealth over actual human lives by Force and at gunpoint. This is what / call 
“atrocity” and that is why | totally understand every bomb thrown, every shot fired, every 
dagger wielded, every door or window busted in, every fire set, every truck hijacked, 
every store robbed, every plot and plan formulated to strike back against these things. 
After all, what are human beings expected to do? Acquiesce in their own systematic and 
deliberate annihilation? That is not the anarchist way. The anarchist cannot acquiesce. 
The anarchist, in Fact, must strike back -— for themselves, for those they love, for the 


preservation of anarchy’s values upon the earth. 
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9. The Sexual Imagination: Science, Fiction, and Anarchy 


Let's talk about sex. And let’s talk specifically about "sex" as opposed to "sexuality" since 
even the idea that we have a Fixed, definable "sexuality" [not least after chapter three 
above] is disputable. To then go even further and talk about our "sexual orientation" 
would be to become historically controversial if not even cavalier and reckless, however 
normal and naturalised such a concept night be for many. In Fact, if one thinks pretty 
much at all about sex in any respect one is likely to have inadvertently swallowed some 
contingent, cultural Fiction or falsehood about sex as a consequence. And this is hardly 
surprising since sex is possibly the most policed behaviour human beings engage in. 
Wherever you turn there are people passing judgment on the sex of others - who it can 
and can't be with, how you can dress or not dress to engage in it, what type of people 
can be involved, what their ages can and can't be, which bodily orifices may be engaged, 
what games you may or may not play with it, where it can and can't be done, who should 
and should not be allowed to see it. Sex, it turns out, and as Emma Goldman noted in her 
anarchist activism, is a highly controversial subject [she thought it the most controversial 
judging by the responses she got] and, consequently, even the government have got 


involved in policing it. 


Now if you happen to be a rather naive free thinker you might imagine that sex, an 
interactive activity that, masturbation aside, nominally involves at least two people, is, in 
general terms, simply a matter of consent [and so, as several agree, simply a matter of 
having some idea about what consent is in order to be able to give it]. But apparently 
this is not so in everyone's thinking [as | will later discuss] - and it has not been so for a 


long time. In order to police sex you need people to police it but also standards [which 
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are community understandings, customs or practices] by which it is policed. These have 
existed, as both the Bible and surviving Greek and Roman texts attest, for at least a few 
millennia. OF course, in these different times and places "the rules of sex", as we might 
term them, were not the same. In both ancient Greece and ancient Rome, for example, 
older men could find sexual satisfaction by slipping their penis from behind between the 
thighs of a youth [pederasty]. Perhaps in some cases this was even between the buttocks 
of the youth. This was not a social faux pas in such times and cultures. But it would have 
been if the roles were reversed because, besides sexual satisfaction, such sexual activity 
reinforced social roles. In Rome, for example, anal sex between two men was not an 
outlawed form of sexual activity but who was doing the penetrating and who was being 
penetrated was extremely socially important. IF you were doing the penetrating you 
were socially superior and, thus, if you were the one being penetrated, you were not. 


Such were the customs of the time and place and they had social consequences. 


Such social consequences, which could go from being shunned to being put to death, 
apply to many conceivable forms of sexual activity, many of which have been regarded as 
"perverse" at one time and place or another. It might seem prudent, then, to take stock 
of the circumstances of one's sex before engaging in it if the consequences of engaging 
in it at all can be so severe for there are, and for a very long time have been, authorities 
which wanted to dictate to you about your engagement in sex. [This might even extend 
to your being nude in public or sharing thoughts about sex with others.] At one time, of 
course, such authorities were more religious than anything else. IF your sex was 
offensive or perverse it was judged as being so according to criteria which ultimately 
came from God [or his proxy, nature]. One was said to have transgressed God's law or 


broken the laws of nature or been "unnatural" or "sinned" in one's sexual desires or 
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actions when being judged. ["Is it even possible to be 'unnatural'?" is a question that was 


seemingly not asked.] 


But as times have changed and we have come closer to today, particularly after the 
onset of the European Enlightenment when people wanted to be more "rational" and 
science and medicine [as a specifically scientific endeavour] grew in importance, and as 
the State took the place Formerly reserved for God with its political priests in 
government, people started to become not unnatural or transgressors of God's law or 
sinners but "perverse" or "insane" or "deranged" or "sick" and they were thought guilty 
of a lack of physical or especially mental or psychological health for their sexual tastes 
and practices, they were pathologised as much as criminalised. The doubts about a 
person's spiritual health then transmuted into doubts about their mental health, their 
criminality was now not just a matter of forbidden acts but based on assessment of 
sexual types. Instead of being condemned by priests and bishops, they became 
condemned by doctors and psychologists. Instead of being punished by the church, 
state-sanctioned medics delivered them over into sanatoriums or forwarded them to 
police who put them in jail cells as threats to society. No one ever seems to have asked 
the questions, however, "What has my sexuality got to do with anybody else?" or "Isn't 
sexuality a matter of individual development and proclivity within the bounds of natural 
possibility?" And, to be open and honest with you, these are questions that, in this 
chapter, | want you to ask for they are questions about sexuality that are of obvious 


anarchist import. Sex, in the thinking of this chapter, is very much an anarchist subject. 


So let us start asking these questions - taking the book The Pleasure's All Mine: A History 


of Perverse Sex by Julie Peakman as our guide - by considering a subject Peakman 
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discusses and which people have engaged with a lot in recent times [due to biblical 
amounts of naive and sometimes malicious misunderstanding From others and due to 
societal obsession with it in news and media]: paedophilia. A conceivable type of sex, we 
must all admit however much we don't like it, is sex with children. "Paedophilia", as Julie 
Peakman points out, comes From two Greek words which mean "child" [so not "youth" or 
"adolescent" which has other Greek words] and "love" or "friendship". "Paedophilia" is, 
by linguistic derivation, "love of children". It will be noted there, perhaps with 
astonishment considering the general moral panic the word "paedophilia" brings up in 
most people today, that the word does not mean "abuse of children" - although, of 
course, in modern English usage it very much does mean that today. Today being called a 


paedophile is about the worst thing anyone can accuse you of - which is peculiar For a 


word that started out aiming to be about love. 


What strikes me, thinking about paedophilia in modern context, most strongly is the 
assumptions that so many people have about it and so their attitudes towards it. The 
word "paedophilia", in original meaning or intention, for example, does not necessarily 
speak of coercion or abuse at all. Today pretty much everyone assumes it means both. 
Moreover, as ages of consent have crept upwards [ultimately From an original scenario in 
which such things did not exist at all and even from cases where as recently as 150 years 
ago it could have universally been 12 or 13 at most] "paedophilia" may now even be 
thought to cover someone in their early twenties engaging sexually with a seventeen 
year old. Is a seventeen year old a "child"? The Greek word behind "paedo" suggests 
that's not the case. It meant a child as in that stage of existence before one became a 
youth or adolescent - which is what most would take a seventeen year old to be. 


"Paedophilia", if we want to be more semantically accurate, more sincerely means love 
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of children before they become youths - which probably means what today we would call 
pre-teens, i.e. actual children. Judaism, for example, regards children as entering into 
adulthood at age 13 and this is probably a Fair marker of the boundary between child 
and young adult on this understanding. It's also around the time human bodies sexually 


mature and sexuality is actively recognised by the individual For the First time. 


How we think about paedophilia today, as Peakman suggests, has a lot to do with how 
we think about sex generally. And how do we think about sex generally? Well, if you've 
ever seen any pornography - and since its everywhere how could you not have? - then 
you probably have been exposed to thinking about sex coercively and exploitatively. Sex 
is something that you get out of somebody in any number of ridiculous and often violent 
scenarios if pornography is to be believed - and so its no wonder that, as a consequence, 
paedophilia is regarded as exploiting and using children For sexual gratification. As such, 
its regarded as a crime - which, From one point of view, seems a bit hypocritical when 
rape of actual adults has become a virtually unprosecutable crime these days [and so 
one with miniscule conviction rates] and coercive sex videos for profit are ubiquitous 
[just so long as they aren't about coercing kids!]. So what is it about kids that's so 
special? They're innocent, helpless, defenceless, ignorant, and Fundamentally non-sexual 
beings - or so some seem to say. Strangely, however, by eighteen years of age these 
virginal innocents are regarded as having become something else [how?] and, by then, no 
one seems to care at all [hence the popularity of "legal teens" on porn websites or the 
desire of misogynists like Andrew Tate to coerce them — with several million Followers 
eagerly supporting him as they watch on]. Society, then, having spent the First seventeen 
years three hundred and sixty Four days of their lives trying to convince everyone that 


kids should have absolutely nothing to do with sex, then leaves them to do whatever 
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they like - including watching those coercive sex videos or even appearing in them as the 
ones coerced. Is that how a society shows concern for the sexual development of 
children, by totally demonising sexuality under 18 but, at the same time, abandoning all 


responsibility For sex once you are 18? What a huge cop out! 


Consequently, we might ask what some of the issues are that are relevant to the subject 
of paedophilia. In her book, for example, Julie Peakman raises the subjects of the place 
of children in society generally [i.e. how children are thought of], ages of consent, "the 
changing notion of childhood", how one might catch an abuser, issues surrounding the 
late Victorian so-called "Golden Age of Childhood" [which idolised the innocence of 
children and gave us Peter Pan and Alice in Wonderland from male authors who both had 
questionable relations to children, Lewis Carroll famously taking photographs of naked 
or semi-naked children - including the girl he thought of as his Alice - and J.M. Barrie 
writing in print about his enjoyment in dressing and undressing children, something he 
was also known to do in real life] and how one comes to be "a paedophile" to begin with 
- where this is imagined specifically in a medical or psychiatric way as an "orientation" or 
fixed persona [and is then perhaps also persecuted in media campaigns by opportunistic 
media outlets, something which has sometimes led to paediatricians being attacked by 


bigoted and ill-informed attackers]. 


The last of these items immediately catches my attention For it raises several questions 
that aren't regularly addressed. For example, is "paedophile" a sexual orientation and, if 
it is, should people be blamed for it? Often people would say that you can't be blamed 
for what you are, something imagined to be beyond your control. Yet the very same 


people might well blame anyone for being "a paedophile" and regard it not as an 
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orientation, something about their psychosomatic sexual make up, but as something for 
which they are culpable or criminally responsible [which, as we have seen in earlier 
researches, is a dubious concept in itself if it claims to be based on a “free will” some 
would argue does not exist as it has been mythically constructed itself]. In either case, 
most people would contend that someone engaging in paedophilia is either sick or a 
criminal. The option that they have benign loving feelings for children is never 
considered [and | am not saying that it should be but simply noting that it isn't as an 
interesting observation] for this one type of sexual attraction has been totally 
demonised even as an abstract idea of children [as non-sexual, pure or untainted, virginal 
beings even up to the age of 18] is completely idealised at the same time. One wonders, 
in Fact, what would happen if a “child” itself genuinely pronounced itself desirous of a 
paedophilic relation with an adult [as the vestida Marta did in an earlier chapter, For 
example] for, in the current climate, society acts as if the child itself could have no 
opinion on the matter at all and so it is completely bypassed and ignored. Paedophilia, 
then, is idealised as a predatory adult Fixation on children rather than as something that 


could ever be child-initiated or mutually desired. The latter is an impossible thought. 


This attitude pertains, at least tangentially, to the old chestnut of the age of consent. As 
luck would have it, as | was writing this section of my book | came across a Tumblr post 
that ran across my dashboard which reads as follows: "When men say 'ummm actually 
the age of consent is 16 in some places’ they should get shot immediately." This post had 
garnered 30,000 re-posts and 35,000 likes [mostly from young "politically engaged" 
American adults | do not doubt at all] despite being a post which advocates violent death 
For people who merely mention a fact about the legality of sexual consent. Being myself 


a person who has discussed with people several times that the age of consent in many 
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countries around the world is anything from 14 to 18, | am once more reminded of the 
moralising ferocity and casual violence of especially Americans [for some reason] who 
are never more self-righteous and ready to commit acts of physical harm than when they 
are pronouncing on sexuality. [This seems to validate Emma Goldman's observations 
even over a century after she made them, in fact.] Such people never consider that a 16 
year old or even a 14 year old, where it is legal, might want to have sex. Such people are 
much more concerned about what they think should or shouldn't be allowed - and its 


legal, authoritarian imposition, with violence if necessary, on everyone else. 


Historically, and in general terms, ages of consent worldwide have tended to increment 
upwards over the past 150 years [outliers aside] with now either 16 or even 18 being 
generally accepted as ages at which young people are magically imbued with the powers 
of consent to sexual engagement. [Of course, this is an absolute fiction and a hypocrisy. 
But you already knew that, right?] No rationale is offered here by almost anybody as Far 
as | can see and neither does anyone mention that an "age of consent" which is a law is 
both a useless and an authoritarian measure in anarchist context which totally ignores 
the one thing that actually matters in sexual activity - the situations of the people 
concerned themselves. An "age of consent" law, in Fact, is what a society does when it 
doesn't care about the sexual health and safety of its young citizens for such laws stop 
no one having sex but merely provide punishment regimes for captured offenders. One 
might imagine that if societies and their governments wanted to care for the sexual 
health and well being of their younger members then they might EDUCATE THEM 
ABOUT SEX in order to equip children and young people with knowledge with which to 
handle the Feelings and situations they will soon become acquainted with but this seems 


to be an inclination in many of them that is half-hearted at best - if it even happens at all. 
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There is, in fact, and as Peakman discusses, little actual evidence that huge swathes of 
the adult population wish to sexually engage with children [under 13s] properly so-called 
in society at large and, although it remains a topic high on the list of the public 
consciousness, it seems, in reality, to be a niche affair more centred on the disgusting 
swapping of media than the carrying out of child abuse [which | of course condemn as | 
do any sexual abuse of anyone]. There is an undeniable sense, in fact, in which 
paedophilia is a phantom which haunts the modern mind much as, from time to time, it is 
argued satanic and paedophilic cults are stealing children for Foul and nefarious 
purposes. On this basis, governments draft laws, create registers of offenders and even 
allow local communities to be informed of the whereabouts of such who have offended 
against children - all with the understanding that "child love" is always nefarious, never 
consensual and always to be eradicated where Found in an authoritarian way which never 


consults or educates the child, or seemingly anybody else either, at all. 


The problem is, interrogating this attitude and response, that it is not just in this area 
where that is the case. There was a time, for example, when pretty much the same 
attitude universally applied to homosexuality, homosexuals [which here especially 
means homosexual men; lesbianism seems to have been much less interesting to sex 
police as it took place between women, who were less socially important across many 
societies, and didn't involve penetration with a penis which was often the relevant act 
that was policed] being those men who dare not let their proclivities or activities 
become public knowledge for fear of ruin, infamy or even death. In Fact, even in today's 
world there are easily 70 countries where homosexuality is, at a minimum, frowned upon 
and most of those have many years imprisonment as punishment for this "offence". 


Some even have the death penalty. But why, we might wonder, do governments feel it 
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necessary to interfere in people's private and, we may hope to assume, consensual 
sexual business? Why might the government imagine it can determine who our sex 
partners should be outside of the situation in which one person has coerced or 
manipulated another in acts of force or violence [where governments imagine that 


violence is their business alone and no one else's]? 


It is not just in the case of homosexuality that this thought applies. Consider, For 
example, the more controversial subject of incest which Peakman also discusses. Let us 
imagine, for sake of argument, that we are dealing with adults here. A brother and sister, 
a mother and son, perhaps even a whole family of mother, father, sons and daughters 
together. Such people are all adults. They are all granted powers of consent by 
governments through statute law to engage in sexual activities. Why then may these 
people not have sex with one another because they are related? Because the 
government arbitrarily says not! But what has consensual sex involving human agency 
got to do with them and what has who is allowed to give consent got to do with them? In 
anarchist context, this is hardly an unimportant question for the anarchist position 
generally is that government is illegitimate and that the god replacements that are 
states, and all the apparatus created in order to maintain them, are as illegitimate as the 
gods were before them. An anarchist point of view is that governments may not make 
laws generally so that must necessarily mean they also cannot make laws specifically, 
including in relation to sex. Such a view would then mean that governments have no place 
legislating appropriate sexual partners For you whether they are of the same gender as 
you or from the same family as you [or, as in the case of bestiality or zoophilia, other 


taboo forms of sexuality Peakman discusses, even from another species to you]. 
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Historically, the most absurd case in this regard, something that only points up all the 
more how strange, weird and reactionary people can get when it comes to matters of 
sex, turns out to be that kind of sex in which it cannot remotely be argued anyone else is 
being harmed or affected because it only involves one person: yourself! | am talking, of 
course, about masturbation but - quite surprisingly to me at least - it turns out that 
masturbators have had a terrible time of it throughout the ages, masturbation itself 
being regarded by clerics, at least, as one of the greatest of sexual sins [which then itself 
became a medical problem when the doctors took over from the priests as judges of 


sexuality]. 


Here, of course, this can have nothing to do with consent, as with many other forms of 
outlawed sexual expression, for it is sex with yourself and so your consent is not a 
matter at issue. In the case of masturbation the matter at hand [har har] in the past was 
the simple arbitrary authoritarianism of those who had determined masturbation was 
both sinful and, as a consequence, should be punished. Even right into relatively modern 
centuries masturbation has been regarded as deviant, dangerous and degrading. As 
Peakman herself summarises, "In the past such practices were considered a perversion 
against nature, a heinous sin and a habit that had the potential to bring about serious 
physical and mental debilities.” It is, we might consider, one thing to imagine that Fucking 
a horse is evidence for a disturbed mind, but there is actual evidence that Victorian 
medics regarded masturbation as a cause of insanity amongst many other maladies. 
[Some of these live on in jokes as in that one in which too much masturbation will make 
you go blind. It won’t!] In the past it has been regarded as a sin against god and nature, 
the prelude to serious mental ill health and a plague upon nations which dissolved their 


moral fibre. Whoever would've thought that spanking the monkey or tipping the velvet 
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was So serious? In many times and places if one should innocently engage in such self- 
pleasure and be spied by an unwitting other whilst in the act one might be imagined as 
some foul pervert of the worst possible kind and subjected to excruciating tortures in an 


effort to make you give it up as a result. 


This, in fact, leads us to consider the naked human body which, so it seems for many, is 
automatically and always a sexualised thing. This can be the only explanation For why 
many societies, even in the twenties of the twenty first century, regard it as something 
offensive to see in many public circumstances. Often, of course, it is a matter of "think of 
the children", those innocent young ones who, in some way never quite explained, will 
be "corrupted" by seeing human nakedness. But this is not always the case. One 
imagines here, for example, the case of the former British serviceman, Stephen Gough, 
who became known as "The Naked Rambler" because he desired to walk the length of 
the UK wearing only boots and his rucksack. Before attempting this the first time he 
contacted police to find out if it was illegal but the police weren't sure. So he set off 
anyway, completely non-sexually and not looking to cause anyone offence. Eventually, 
however, he started being arrested and the more he was, the more he became more 
militant about not wearing clothes, even representing himself in court in order that he 
could appear before his judges naked too. As a consequence, he basically spent several 
years in prisons as they would only release him on the understanding he got dressed, 
something he refused to do. What, however, had Stephen Gough really done wrong? He 
was not trying to be sexy or to sexualise anyone. He simply had a penchant for nudity. 
Should that be a crime? Should it even be anybody else's business? These are genuine 


and serious questions. 
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The issue in all of these cases | have raised, and which Peakman discusses in her book as 
well - including other cases | have not touched on [such as BDSM sex games, necrophilia, 
transvestitism, transsexuality and dogging] - is that, in anarchist perspective, these 
activities are not really anything to do with governments, cops, courts and laws at all. 
The anarchist already has an attitude towards these latter things and it is that they are 
illegitimate, they are that in society which should be done away with as we arrange our 
relationships in self-organising ways rather than hierarchically or governmentally 
organised ways. So | always find it bizarre in this case if | see an anarchist saying the 
police should do something or there should be a law against that practice or such and 
such a person should be in prison For such and such an act or should be snitched on or 
handed over to the existing coercive societal authorities - which one might have 
imagined they were not supposed to believe in to begin with. These are not anarchist 
attitudes or ideas, they are authoritarian acts and ideas - where anarchy is anti- 
authoritarianism and self-organisation [not outside organisation] writ large. The 
anarchist, | suggest to you, has to imagine how things will be WITHOUT these authorities 
or as occurring in circumstances in which they don't exist. "How would we organise 
ourselves then?" is an anarchist question. “How do anarchists imagine sex without law or 


government or officers of the same?” is another. 


Yet if the issue here is not one of governments, cops, courts and laws, there is still one 
thing that remains to be dealt with: morality. [This is what the Nietzschean anarchist, 
Emma Goldman, thought was the nub of the issue.] This may, in fact, be the most 
important thing to be dealt with here for one can conceivably imagine all those 
institutions being erased but the people at large still thinking exactly the same things 


because of the morality and moral values that inhabit them. IF we want to be such 
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people as organise ourselves, then, as already stated ad nauseam in previous chapters of 
this book, we must be such people as organise our values [including our moral values] 
For ourselves First of all. And that means no simple acceptance of moral values we simply 
inherited by being born amongst certain groups of people in a time and place. [That 
some anarchists have simply remained bourgeois liberals in their anarchism is a critique 
those of illegalist or insurrectionary persuasion often make of other, more policing, 
anarchists, in fact.] It is unreflectively obvious that morals are relative since people 
neither all believe the same things everywhere nor do the people in the same place 
necessarily retain the same morals over time. Beliefs and attitudes at large change 
naturally but they are more often than not led by authoritarian arbiters [church, state, 
parents, medicine, bosses] who assume to tell other people what is or is not moral in a 
given circumstance. Morality is a matter of command and obedience, an authority in 
itself, a thing which, as Nietzsche noted in the early sections of his book Daybreak [which 
is subtitled "Thoughts on the Prejudices of Morality"], to which | referred in my “first 
thoughts” at length, is the enemy of novelty, originality, selForganisation or 
independence in human behaviour. Consider, for example, once more the following 


sections of Daybreak: 


"[9] Concept of morality of custom. -/n comparison with the mode of life of whole millennia 
of mankind we present-day men live in a very immoral age: the power of custom is 
astonishingly enfeebled and the moral sense so rarefied and lofty it may be described as 
having more or less evaporated. That is why the fundamental insights into the origin of 
morality are so difficult for us latecomers, and even when we have acquired them we find it 
impossible to enunciate them, because they sound so uncouth or because they seem to 


slander morality! This is, for example, already the case with the chief proposition: morality 
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is nothing other (therefore no more!) than obedience to customs, of whatever kind they 
may be; customs, however, are the traditional way of behaving and evaluating. In things in 
which no tradition commands there is no morality; and the less life is determined by 
tradition, the smaller the circle of morality. The free human being is immoral because in all 
things he is determined to depend upon himself and not upon a tradition: in all the original 
conditions of mankind, ‘evil’ signifies the same as ‘individual’, ‘free’, ‘capricious’, ‘unusual’, 
‘unforeseen’, ' incalculable’. Judged by the standard of these conditions, if an action is 
performed not because tradition commands it but for other motives (because of its 
usefulness to the individual, for example), even indeed for precisely the motives which once 
founded the tradition, it is called immoral and is felt to be so by him who performed it: for it 
was not performed in obedience to tradition. What is tradition? A higher authority which 
one obeys, not because it commands what is useful to us, but because it commands. - What 
distinguishes this feeling in the presence of tradition from the feeling of fear in general? It is 
fear in the presence of a higher intellect which here commands, of an incomprehensible, 
indefinite power, of something more than personal - there is superstition in this fear. - 
Originally all education and care of health, marriage, cure of sickness, agriculture, war, 
speech and silence, traffic with one another and with the gods belonged within the domain 
of morality: they demanded one observe prescriptions without thinking of oneself as an 
individual. Originally, therefore, everything was custom, and whoever wanted to elevate 
himself above it had to become lawgiver and medicine man and a kind of demi-god: that is 
to say, he had to make customs - a dreadful, mortally dangerous thing! Who is the most 
moral man? First, he who obeys the law most frequently: who, like the Brahmin, bears a 
consciousness of the law with him everywhere and into every minute division of time, so 
that he is continually inventive in creating opportunities for obeying the law. Then, he who 


obeys it even in the most difficult cases. The most moral man is he who sacrifices the most 
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to custom: what, however, are the greatest sacrifices? The way in which this question is 
answered determines the development of several various kinds of morality; but the most 
important distinction remains that which divides the morality of most frequent obedience 
from that of the most difficult obedience. Let us not deceive ourselves as to the motivation 
of that morality which demands difficulty of obedience to custom as the mark of morality! 
Self-overcoming is demanded, not on account of the useful consequences it may have for 
the individual, but so that the hegemony of custom, tradition, shall be made evident in spite 
of the private desires and advantages of the individual: the individual is to sacrifice himself - 
that is the commandment of morality of custom. - Those moralists, on the other hand, who, 
following in the footsteps of Socrates, offer the individual a morality of self-control and 
temperance as a means to his own advantage, as his personal key to happiness, are the 
exceptions - and if it seems otherwise to us that is because we have been brought up in 
their after-effect: they all take a new path under the highest disapprobation of all 
advocates of morality of custom - they cut themselves off from the community, as immoral 
men, and are in the profoundest sense evil. Thus to a virtuous Roman of the old stamp every 
Christian who ‘considered first of all his own salvation’ appeared - evil. - Everywhere that a 
community, and consequently a morality of custom, exists, the idea also predominates that 
punishment for breaches of custom will fall before all on the community: that supernatural 
punishment whose forms of expression and limitations are so hard to comprehend and are 
explored with so much superstitious fear. The community can compel the individual to 
compensate another individual or the community for the immediate injury his action has 
brought in its train; it can also take a kind of revenge on the individual for having, as a 
supposed after-effect of his action, caused the clouds and storms of divine anger to have 
gathered over the community - but it feels the individual's guilt above all as its own guilt 


and bears the punishment as its own punishment -: ‘customs have grown lax’, each wails in 
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his soul, ‘if such actions as this are possible’. Every individual action, every individual mode 
of thought arouses dread, it is impossible to compute what precisely the rarer, choicer, more 
original spirits in the whole course of history have had to suffer through being felt as evil 
and dangerous, indeed through feeling themselves to be so. Under the dominion of the 
morality of custom, originality of every kind has acquired a bad conscience; the sky above 


the best men is for this reason to this very moment gloomier than it need be. 


[34] Moral feelings and moral concepts. - It is clear that moral feelings are transmitted in 
this way: children observe in adults inclinations for and aversions to certain actions and, as 
born apes, imitate these inclinations and aversions; in later life they find themselves full of 
these acquired and well-exercised affects and consider it only decent to try to account for 
and justify them. This ‘accounting’, however, has nothing to do with either the origin or the 
degree of intensity of the feeling: all one is doing is complying with the rule that, as a 
rational being, one has to have reasons for one's For and Against, and that they have to be 
adducible and acceptable reasons. To this extent the history of moral feelings is quite 
different from the history of moral concepts. The former are powerful before the action, 


the latter especially after the action in face of the need to pronounce upon it. 


[35] Feelings and their origination in judgments. - 'Trust your feelings!’ - But feelings are 
nothing final or original; behind feelings there stand judgments and evaluations which we 
inherit in the form of feelings (inclinations, aversions). The inspiration born of a feeling is 
the grandchild of a judgment - and often of a false judgment! - and in any event not a child 
of your own! To trust one's feelings - means to give more obedience to one's grandfather 
and grandmother and their grandparents than to the gods which are in us: our reason and 


our experience." 
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From comments such as these of Nietzsche we should be able to understand how 
originality, novelty or selForganisation in sexual matters might easily be regarded as bad 
or evil in themselves [and so why they often provoke violent reactions]. Morality, as a 
phenomenon, is a matter of being commanded by ideas that pre-date one's own 
existence and, indeed, condition it. Such ideas are, moreover, insidious - and direct, 
shape and form our feelings as Nietzsche's last note shows. To examine one's own 
morality, critique it and invent an ethical self of one's own invention instead [something | 
would argue is in fact the “spirit of anarchy”] is no mere trifle and is certain to be done in 
the Face of others who will oppose you, people who think morals real things of 


consequence and who want them to be this and not that — and you to obey them. 


Yet the alternative to an anarchist creating one's own ethical circumstances is to be 
commanded by moral authorities not of one's own making or of one's own choosing and 
to have them possess you as if it were a matter of spiritual possession. Such morals 
affect not only how one thinks and so judges others but how one thinks about oneself 
and how one judges behaviour and its consequences at all. What is disturbing to me here 
is how rarely people seem to consider this fact. | quite regularly ask the people | come 
into contact with in various places various kinds of morally constructed questions, not 
least about sex and sexuality, and | am struck by how common it is when | do this for at 
least some of the people to reply every time that they have "never even thought about it 
before". It seems to me obvious that part of the reason for this is that these people have 
never questioned the need for morality in itself at all, nor are they used to asking 
themselves moral questions, and so are simply accepting of the moral policing that is 
usually co-existent with morality as something in operation. Morality, it must be 


understood, is a metanarrative, a social framework, a system in itself. It is not a matter of 
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this moral or that moral but of imposed morality or self-actualised ethics [which negate 
external morality]. This, in Fact, is the issue to be grasped From anarchist perspective in 


my opinion. 


Consequently, in thinking | have done in regard to this lasting several years so Far, | have 
come, as will now be seen, to distinguish morality, an authoritarian thing about 
commanding and obedience, from ethics, a Framework For action and behaviour that one 
constructs from and for oneself as a matter of self-organisation. | have come to this 
Formulation not least because | regarded "the spirit of anarchy" as being exactly a 
matter of selF-organisation. If this is so in general then it must also be so of both 
morality and of sex. | take it here, after Nietzsche, that it is on the right track to imagine 
that morality is in some sense about obedience of something or to someone where the 
morality Finds human defenders or propagators. Often, in modern society, the moral is 
simply "obey the law" whatever the law happens to be but, as has been shown earlier by 
my discussion of sex, when it comes to morality, it is never as simple as equating legality 
with morality. There is always the question “What does sex between consenting people 


have to do with the government?” hanging around in the background. 


People, of course, will have moral views on homosexuality or necrophilia or child sex or 
public masturbation regardless of what the law is on these things [and remember, the 
law changes with every change in territorial jurisdiction. In a case of sexually-inflected 
cannibalism in Germany from earlier in this century German prosecutors found 
themselves unable to prosecute the defendant for eating his sexual partner and victim, 
Hannibal Lecter style, since Germany had no law against cannibalism]. People will take 


moral stances on your right to exist as something either they or you imagine you to be 
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sexually as well [i.e. in terms of imagined “sexualities”]. So dealing with the moral 
question is hardly unimportant. | regard exchanging a public, authoritarian, controlling 
morality for a personally constructed [or inter-personally constructed if it is done with 
associates or in relationships] ethics that is a matter of your own self-organisation as the 
move to make in this case. Not only is it appropriately anarchist in its desire to take on 
responsibility for ethical behaviour for oneself, but it also refuses the notion that one 
has a public duty to obey any customs or authorities outside oneself simply because you 
happened to be born somewhere they currently exist, and so are assumedly happy 
simply to take on all the moral conditions of an existence you were pulled into without 
any act of will or desire on your part. [This, it should be noted, is not to address the 
question of what ethical responsibility one has to others at all. This is a separate 
question.] Ethics, as | understand and make use of it, then, is an anarchist approach to 
acting ethically in the world [something which is necessarily social] but which concedes 
no ground whatsoever to the claims of morally-inflected authority. It is an educated, 


strong and responsible egoism rather than a flaky and easily coercible liberal consent. 


Some background to human thought about sex [and so also “sexuality”] in the recent 
past might help to contextualise this idea. It was the thesis of Michel Foucault in his 
multi-volume History of Sexuality that it was only in the nineteenth century that the idea 
of people having a distinct and settled "sexuality" - as in a sexual orientation - occurred. 
This was coterminous with the possibility to study people in larger numbers, ideas about 
rational science and medicine, and the consequent invention of fields of rational study 
such as criminology, psychiatry, eugenics and sexology, and a societal desire to classify 
populations. This is not to suggest, of course, that people had never differentiated 


between types of sex before this but it is to suggest that they had done so in other ways. 
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Homosexuality, for example, was not something anyone talked about before this period. 
They may have instead referred to "sodomy" or "buggery" and so focused on a specific 
sex act as opposed to a personal sexual orientation. With the rise of sexologists such as 
Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Havelock Ellis [whom Emma Goldman read in detail and often 
referred to], lwan Bloch, Wilhelm Stekel, Alfred Moll and Magnus Hirschfeld [with whom 
Goldman corresponded and who set up the world's first sexual institute, one which 
would be ransacked and destroyed by the Nazis soon after their rise to power] however, 
people began to refer to "inverts", "Urnings" or "the third sex" as tentative moves were 
made to tabulate and classify human sexualities. This, we should note, is a scientific 
impulse, a product of a type of thinking which values grouping people together as a 
means for creating knowledge about them. Such moves however, even from those 
progressive in their views about understanding sexual urges, motivations, impulses and 
desires, often talked of "deviants" or "deviancy" and, in so doing, had to necessarily 
invent a "normal" sexuality - which became strongly identified with heterosexuality and 


heterosexual coupling - as a result. [Without a "normal" there's nothing to deviate From!] 


None of this happened in a vacuum, of course. The nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries were times in which whole Fields of knowledge were invented and rapidly 
populated with books and monographs discussing the new "knowledge" about sexuality. 
But it could throw up troubling questions. For example, | wrote earlier in this book about 
the eugenics that was popular at the same time as this activity and particularly of its use 
by racists. Now imagine that sexology and psychiatry together can establish several 
sexual "types", things people are imagined materially to be or to materially "suffer 
From", but in the context of eugenics. Eugenics, in case you need reminding, is a kind of 


science [Alan Moore has subsequently called it "Nazi science"] in which one morally 
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judges people according to notions of race and genetics. In its actual use throughout the 
early twentieth century it was used to "Weed out" those thought "undesirable" by such 
criteria [which were often racial but were also often because the people concerned were 
regarded as "simple-minded" or deviant in some undesired way]. Imagine that you could 
now classify people sexually in a similar way. Would not at least some people then wish 
to eradicate other people, according to eugenic dogmas, because of their imagined and 
scientifically verified "sexuality"? In Fact, of course, they did. Magnus Hirschfeld's 
Institute For Sexual Science in Berlin being destroyed by the Nazis in 1933 was hardly a 
singular event. Some people want to discover a gay or even a trans gene today in order 
that it can be destroyed or, at the very least, people can be marked out as different, 
other and deviant because they have it. It turns out that if we could "bake in" a Fixed 
sexual orientation or identity that might not be the win some people would like to 


imagine it must be. 


In Fact, | have often wondered for myself if the notion of a sexual "orientation" [which 
includes a gender designation] can possibly be correct and | honestly confess [much 
sexology, particularly in the Victorian and Edwardian eras and beyond, was based on 
confession - as Foucault pointed out in his sexual researches] that this is based on my 
own sincere questionings of myself but also of others. To have a "sexual orientation” is 
to consider [Il would argue, in a totally mythological way] that people generally have 
something set or fixed about themselves as human beings [as good materialists this 
would be taken to be a material thing but psychosomatic possibilities also exist] which 
establishes within their make up a certain sexuality. Heterosexuality is by far the most 
common option here, being a sexual preference for "the opposite sex" where it has been 


thought that there are only two sexes. Homosexuality is then, in some senses, the 
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opposite of this being a sexual preference that is baked in for the same sex as you 
yourself are in the context of a binary scheme. Heterosexuality/homosexuality, as 


something invented, was, in fact, very much based in binary thinking. 


One would imagine on such a scheme, however, that a heterosexual would find 
"homosexual sex" impossible and that a homosexual would find "heterosexual sex" 
impossible: BUT THIS IS NOT THE CASE and this is where the cracks in this neat - but 
wholly unrealistic - scheme of "orientation" begin to form. In many respects a more 
ancient attitude towards sex which imagined sex in contexts of social and inter-personal 
relations between people devoid of orientations and considered sex acts rather than 
sexualities seems more on point here. In the act of inserting something into another's 
anus, for example, is it important what the sexuality of the person whose anus it is might 
be? Surely what is actually going on is that one person is inserting something into a tight 
space for the purposes of mutually creating shared sexual pleasure? Sexual orientation 
need not have anything to do with this at all and, from the outside looking in, it seems 


somewhat arbitrary that one would even make such a thing an issue. 


Much more important to the sexual enjoyment imagined, in that case, would seem to be 
how the two people as people might get on with each other or Feel about each other in 
performing their various functions and interactions. A sex act is simply a sex act and 
what we make out of it or what context we set it in is entirely up to us. We could make it 
a matter of imagined sexual orientations but it is certainly the case that there is no 
absolute need to do so [since all these same sex acts happened before orientations were 
invented anyway!]. In Fact, | posit, as | think | did earlier in chapter three as well, that 


sexual orientations don't exist, have been invented in the recent past by sexologists and 
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scientists, and that where they are now aspects of people's identity, they are simply very 
powerful social Fictions some people cannot imagine themselves out of as easily as some 


others can. 


| say this, as | remarked earlier, in some respects as a confession. Like many others, | grew 
up imagining that sexuality was something about me or my body that was Fixed. And, of 
course, it is very easy to do that if your sexuality never changes - which is particularly 
easy if you are the incurious sort of person who never questions it. But when you do 
question it you find out, or at least | did, that what you thought was Fixed is Fluid, what 
you thought was impossible is possible. There is actually nothing stopping you engaging 
in sex with any kind of person, however societally or self-described they are, except you 
and them. You can, | maintain as a matter of Fact, engage in sexual love and play with 
anyone in any way you so desire. Nothing unchangeable and definitive about you is 
stopping you. In Fact, what is stopping you [your own contingent sexual development] is 
something that is very much changeable. Sexuality is plastic to desire's touch and all you 


need do to find this out is question and explore it. Your borders are fictions too! 


OF course, this questioning and exploration is personal. | am not saying people should be 
arbitrarily Forced or coerced to learn about things which have no interest for them or to 
practice sex acts they take no pleasure from. | am saying, however, that enjoyment of 
sexuality is a matter of more than the boundaries you, or your society, have artificially 
set for yourself - and that you never know until you try. When you do try, what you 
thought your "sexuality" was - in terms of some imagined "orientation" - simply goes out 
of the window and becomes an utter irrelevance. Sex then becomes a matter of bodily 


sharing and bodily pleasure - of play - between whoever is involved, a matter of sexual 
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relationship not sexual "orientation". There are no labels to interfere between these 


people but only personalities to be mutually enjoyed and explored in a context of play. 


We can investigate this further through Stephen Garton's book Histories of Sexuality: 
Antiquity to Sexual Revolution. Garton's ninth chapter, "Imagining Perversion", is 
instructive here [because in "imagining perversion" one has to imagine a "normality" that 
is not "perverse" with which to contrast it and by which to measure it; “normality” 
Functions as a measure]. This chapter begins with a quote from the sexologist Richard 
von Krafft-Ebing's Famous work of sexology, Psychopathia Sexualis, where he states "few 
people ever fully appreciate the powerful influence that sexuality exercises over Feeling, 
thought, and conduct." Krafft-Ebing made this comment in the context of asserting that 
this influence was so profound that it required specifically "scientific" evaluation and 
examination. [Here its worthwhile noting that, for about two centuries, increasingly 
scientifically-minded medics of body and mind had been competing with quacks and 
charlatans for the custom of those with "sexual problems". By the latter part of the 
nineteenth century the scientifically-minded were finally winning out and establishing 
the efficacy of science to diagnose and treat sexual problems by establishing a body of 
knowledge which could be presented as authoritative because it was comprehensive, 
reasoned and scientific — all things an epistemologically-Fixated philosophy had been for 


centuries working to promote.] 


Strictly speaking, on the argument being but Forward here [which should be credited to 
Foucault], "sexual orientation" was part of the sexologists' drive to make sex scientific 
and, as with all science, to equate scientific discourse with "the way things are”. Science, 


at least in traditional understanding, and regardless of the Fact of the matter, aims to 
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speak truthfully about the world. As Garton then notes, commenting on this, "What 


these sciences produced was 'sexuality'", the notion of orientations, behaviours, desires, 
practices, which were about an identity. From this you get "the homosexual" [which was 
essentially invented in this period] but you also get "the heterosexual" [as a necessity 
and opposite pole]. From this comes the notion of "inverts", a common term around the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries For homosexual 
orientation as a nominally "normal" heterosexual orientation was imagined as "inverted" 
[turned in on people like oneself] in the case of homosexual attraction. Homosexuality, 
it is easy to see From this, was explained as a matter of deviation from a norm [not 
necessarily maliciously; many sexologists wanted to help understand the broad swathe 
of sexual expression that was evident and be advocates for its wider acceptance in 
society at large] rather than as a thing in its own right. As Garton states, "Concepts such 
as contrary sexual feeling, uranism, inversion, the intermediate sex and eventually 
homosexuality were efforts to define a distinct species of sexuality." In other words, 
these sexologists wanted to create types of sexuality to encapsulate types of sexual 
behaviour and describe types of sexual person. Sexuality was subsequently to become a 


matter of identity, the invention of kinds of people. 


As | have already stated earlier, the fact that these matters were now in the hands of the 
medically and scientifically motivated meant that being diagnosed or defined as 
something no longer meant being regarded as a sinner or an offender against either God 
or nature. One was now pathologised and medically or psychologically categorised 
instead. OF course, there was still danger here, however, for, using the power of 
knowledge, people could now be more deeply branded "as" something by the discourses 


that were claiming to explain what was going on. If in previous centuries one could be 
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condemned for engaging in a disgusting act, one now had the extra burden of being 
diagnosed as something in one's very own self. The medieval person who engaged in 
sodomy could stop sodomising people because it was only engaging in a voluntary act 
that was at issue. But if one is diagnosed as a homosexual in one's own person as an 
identity what can one do about that in an era when to be a homosexual WAS ILLEGAL? 
Consequently, many sexologists argued that homosexuals weren't, in Fact, criminals but 
were "perverts" who were "sick" and in need of medical treatment. Other types of 
person essentially "invented" at this time [who were also regarded as potential patients 
in need of treatment] were the sado-masochist, the Fetishist, the transvestite and the 
"sexual hermaphrodite" [can you guess what this might refer to?]. All these were 
invented as matters of scientific knowledge production in a science of sex, an attempt to 


describe how things really are sexually. 


But is there a basic sexuality from which things deviate? It seems arbitrary to imagine so. 
But if one does imagine so, as people did, then that can only have a massive influence on 
how people then think about sex just as, in the past, people imagined various sex acts or 
couplings to be sins against God which condemned one to eternal damnation. This 
concentration on how, the circumstances in which, people think about things is 
important For us to recognise in my context here For | am arguing it is actually the crucial 
context. A relatively benign example here is "exhibitionists" who like to be nude in 
public. Now | know of a middle-aged woman like this who simply likes to be naked in 
public [and to be seen naked in public]. She does not Flaunt it in people's Faces or use it 
in a threatening manner [although neither does she hide that she is very Full breasted 
and has a round, peachy ass] and she is far from a "slut" who, because she likes to be 


nude, equates this with Fucking everyone who shows an interest [which is a lot of men]. 
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But she will use any opportunity to be naked in the garden or go for naked walks in the 
countryside or at the beach as, in her mind, simply a natural expression of her existence 


that is Free From moral interpretation as she goes about minding her own business. 


Now some people, under the influence of the Victorian and Edwardian sexologists and 
their thinking, might designate this person a type ["the exhibitionist"] and think of them 
as a pervert or deviant of some kind, someone who finds identity in their behaviour. 
Perhaps, they might go on to suggest, depending on how they view public nudity, she 
requires "treatment" for her behaviour. [In this she would almost certainly be treated 
more harshly and judgmentally if she happened to have a penis as this particular 
member seems to have been particularly demonised in modern sexual morality - and 
especially if viewed in public.] But why might we imagine that her behaviour is to be 
judged in the first place? Because most other people wear clothes and avoid nudity? 
Because most other people acquiesce in a belief that nudity in public is something to be 
ashamed of? Because there are laws against it? Why is this behaviour either criminally or 
medically suspect at all? It can, in the end, only be because of values people hold which 
lead to overbearing and authoritarian morals being deployed [or, as Nietzsche 
suggested, are morals which have been deployed in the past and are now Functioning as 
impossible to question authorities] and to narratives of deviance and criminality being 
constructed. A world has been fictionally imagined and constructed through an 


apparatus of human relationships in order to control what goes on within it. 


In my conversations with people, in person and online, about public nudity [which are 
relatively common due to my affinity For it] it is extremely rare that anyone can actually 


muster a coherent argument for why it is even looked down upon. The most common 
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reasons ["think of the children" and personal disgust] are extremely poor reasons which 
are easily shown up as the transparent covers for unjustifiable authoritarian morality 
that they really are. No one is harmed by someone else's simple nudity [least of all 
children who don't even mark it out as noteworthy unless some censorious adult teaches 
them to despise nakedness as morally suspect] as they go about their business so there 
is no basis for a legal, moral or medical case to be built against it. And yet here we are, in 
a world where nudity will have you arrested and imprisoned [if not worse] in various 
places around the globe and branded, certainly by some, as filthy or licentious or "sex- 
obsessed" as if its impossible to uncouple the naked human body from sexual conquest 
or interpretation. In such a scenario, who is the one with the "sick" mind here who needs 
treatment for their condition, the nudist minding their own business or the herd who 


pronounce it as sexually provocative and deviant? 


Anyway, back to my narrative. Sexology, and the classification it engaged in as a scientific 
discipline, when sited as part of the emerging metropolitanisation of the population at 
large [this became much more urban than rural in the nineteenth century and beyond For 
reasons not at all unlinked to industrial capitalism], led to burgeoning sexual subcultures 
in the towns and cities that were springing up - perhaps as people began to recognise 
those of like mind. Of course, there had always been prostitution - and Victorian poverty 
made sure that there was no lack of this. But there were also numbers of clubs catering 
for those now identified as same-sex attracted that might attract people variously 
described in popular terms of the day as "cross-dressers, inverts and effeminates". Such 
people would also be known more vulgarly as "fairies" or "queers" and, as such, might 


attract ridicule and even malice For their perceived sexual difference. 
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It is interesting to note here that the increasingly scientific definition of such people was 
based on a new-found encouragement for people to provide case histories of 
themselves and to be questioned and surveyed in regard to their lives and proclivities 
[Freud's psychoanalysis is a very good example of this and was called "the talking cure" 
by him]. The result of all this, however, was that people came to be seen as walking case 
histories and the holders of secret desires and sexual fixations. Sexologists such as 
Krafft-Ebing would produce voluminous portfolios of "strange cases" of people who 
liked to be smacked on the bum with a particular hairbrush, were excited by particular 
clothes or wearing a particular hairstyle, or those who liked to be sexually humiliated 
[For example, perhaps by being exposed] or to expose others to such humiliation. He 
thought of such people as "psychopaths", those unaffected by public moral scruples who 
were constitutionally driven to perversion, and this was taken up widely in the popular 
consciousness of the time and even seen by some [those prone to be very morally 
censorious] as indicative of a social malaise in general [a movement which involved the 
eugenicists, of course]. For some, "deviant" always also meant "degenerate", although, 
of course, there is no absolute necessity in this Further designation, and it was a moral 
valuation it was easy to apply to society at large in such a context and not only to the 
poor unfortunates so described. In such ways, "science" could be used with a particular 


moral purpose and applied generally to the desired condemnatory effect. 


This brings me back again to thinking about how we think about sex - for it is all 
important. In his chapter, in a section discussing "Sexology and Perversion", Garton 
shows how sexology itself was not a unified Field of study and those engaging in it broke 
into perhaps predictable streams of enquiry or modes of interpretation, the most 


obvious of which is "nature vs nurture", those who regarded sexuality deterministically 
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as set either by the materiality of the body or heredity and those who imagined 
environment, experience and interaction were what made the difference and provided 
the defining context for sexual orientation and proclivity. [OF course, its NEVER one or 
the other here because environment, experience and interactivity always happen in 
regard to the specific materialities that each one of us is and these specific materialities, 
in turn, can be affected very differently by living different lives - which creates who we 
are but affects that in so doing. Its a "both/and" situation.] The sexologists wanted to try 
and understand or explain why some people, for example, were gay [an orientation] and, 
as Garton explains, most were caught up in a science of the day which looked For somatic 
explanations for mental phenomena. [It will not be hard to see how the eugenic agenda 
runs side by side with this - and occasionally intersects as in the case of people like the 
Famous English sexologist, Havelock Ellis, who was both a sexologist and a eugenicist.] 
The point to be made here, however, is that thinking about "deviant" or "perverse" 
sexual practices in terms of bodies means imagining such things as matters of "disease" 
and "cure". Sexuality is made a potential, and often actual, medical problem, the proper 


subject of scientific and medical discourse. 


As Garton tells the story of sexology, what was important to those taking part in it was 
to establish if "perversions" were "innate or acquired". Put another way, this raises the 
question of if such people [thought of now, of course, as types of people] were victims 
of a constitution they had had no hand in creating or was their "malady" something to do 
with them and how they fit into an environment - or perhaps some trauma, for example? 
Its worth briefly noting the difference here [and so the capacity therapists of one type or 
another might have to "treat" said conditions]. Can one "cure" something which is just 


the way you are? Should one want to? Phenomena which arise in response to trauma or 
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an environment, on the other hand, might very much be seen as things which can or 
need to be changed. What you think causes a phenomenon or proclivity, then, affects 
how you think about it. Not least here is if you think something innately physical or more 
psychological and so changeable. [How you think about something, or mentally 
construct it, not being something that is Fixed or necessary. Its a matter of being 
persuaded, of finding value in a proposed explanation, in the context of a rhetorical 
argument.] This also affects if we imagine things pathological or more simply contingent 
and also puts the Focus on not simply what we think about and how we imagine it in 
terms of making sense but how and why we are doing even that. Why we Find something 
a reason, or how we construct our reason, is not something detached from the subject, 


in its detail, either. 


Sexologists of the past, then, constructed both psychological and congenital theories For 
sexual proclivities - some of which they thought of as "perversion" and so deviation from 
some norm - which was a matter of disease and possible cure. Here it was possible for 
such ideas to deviate themselves down a eugenic path into [strongly moralist] thought 
about "desirable" and "undesirable" traits or proclivities in some people. [The Nazis, of 
course, had no better disposition towards homosexuals, transvestites or transsexuals 
than they did towards Jews and the destruction of Magnus Hirschfeld's Sexual Institute 
was one of their First notable acts in 1933 after they had taken power.] Progressive 
elements in sexology wanted not to condemn people for their sexualities but to treat 
them and enable them to become more accepted in society generally as a result [as was 
true of even the eugenicist Havelock Ellis]. Some sexologists, such as Magnus Hirschfeld, 
For example, were implicated in their research themselves [Hirschfeld was gay] and so it 


was in their own interest to try and understand these phenomena in ways which could 
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integrate them into society more generally [if only for the furtherance of their own well 
being] - including in terms of decriminalisation. Thus, in evaluating variant sexualities, 
there was [and is] always the possibility to judge them as either degenerate, something 
to be discouraged or even wiped out, or as benign, things which may need treatment or 
context but which are not, in themselves, dangerous or socially worrisome. That people 
demonstrate certain phenomena or apparently have certain attachments or proclivities 
in no sense forces us to think about them in certain arbitrary ways and is always a 


Further, voluntary step. 


We should not imagine, however, that this was ever a case of one side good and the 
other side bad. An example here is Havelock Ellis who, as | have already mentioned, was 
a eugenicist and hereditarian. He thought that what made us up physically made us what 
we are. Yet he was married to a lesbian [being himself heterosexual in the parlance of 
our day] and, since he imagined, in the words of Lady Gaga, that people were just "born 
this way", he did not think sexuality was something to blame people for or for which 
they should be held criminally responsible as matters of simple heredity. Since many 
people he imagined as otherwise influential and intelligent were also gay, he Further did 
not think being gay made you "degenerate" as some others did [and so the eugenicist in 
him did not wish to see them eradicated]. Additionally, he ascribed a sexuality to women 
[who for decades had been imagined by some as basically asexual beings] and used 
deterministic theories of male and Female sexualities to create a theory of sexual 
complementarity between men and women. His ascription of sexuality to women even 
went as far as arguing For birth control for women in order that they be able to lead 


their own sexual lives. Havelock Ellis, overall, spoke of "social tolerance for 'deviants 
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which might sound somewhat off in our ears - but was an expression of progressivism in 


the context of the society of his day. 


Ironically, then, Ellis is also a good example of a phenomenon of sexology more 
generally - its paternalism. Talking about "disease" or "treatment" itself in Fact posits an 
attitude towards sexual phenomena which is one of perhaps moralistic concern [even if 
this is just concern for people one imagines to be "afflicted"]. Sexologists, we must 
remember, were those who imagined they were accumulating a body of authoritative 
knowledge about the subject of human sexuality. Thus, there would always be the 
temptation to imagine that you know what's best [because you imagine to know what's 
what]. However, the sexologists were probably not quite as knowing as they imagined 
themselves to be and several more modern commentators have remarked, for example, 
at how they simply mixed up sex and gender. They tended to think of homosexuals and 
lesbians, for example, as what we might now call stereotypical effeminate men and 
mannish women [the poofter and butch dyke in more vulgar terms]. In other ways even 
people like Magnus Hirschfeld struggled to distinguish the same sex attracted gay man 
From the transvestite who simply liked to wear women's clothes from the transsexual 
[now termed transgender person] who thought they were the opposite sex and in the 


wrong body. 


The earlier sexologist, Karl Heinrich Ulrichs, as another example, "described those with a 
‘female psyche confined in a male body’ as Urnings" [in English this is the same 
phenomenon as use of the term "Uranian"], a term he derived From Plato's Symposium in 
a section dealing with male love and connected to the birth of Greek goddess Aphrodite 


from the semen of the god Uranus [the Greek for heaven or sky is Ouranos]. This was 
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taken up as referring to homosexual love between men but "a Female psyche confined to 
a male body" to modern ears might not sound so different to a description of a pre- 
operative trans woman and can even describe a transvestite in realistic terms. These 
distinctions, then, were not automatically obvious even to those creating knowledge 
about sex and sexuality but were a process of definition and re-definition as 
engagement with phenomena, and narratives to explain them, morphed and changed. 
"Inversion", For example, is another example of this but again Focuses on "effeminacy in 
men and mannishness in women" - which, in modern understanding, seems to mix up and 
conflate transgender or transvestite phenomena with homosexual phenomena. “The 
intermediate sex”, another example, simply sets two poles in place, male and female, 
and says everyone who exists must be somewhere between them. The question to ask, 
then, as a response to all this is if appearance or performance of gender roles has any 
consequences for sexual attraction or proclivity or if they are, in Fact, separate issues 
with diverse and multiple possible outcomes. Here it can clearly be shown that HOW we 
think about a thing - even down to its definition - creates or conjures up new sex and 


gender possibilities From thin air that we never have even thought about before. 


"Inversion", in fact, is of course only one way to try and understand homosexual 
phenomena. Another way, one chosen by the sexologist Edward Carpenter [who was 
himself gay], was the aforementioned “intermediate sex" [a term also used by Emma 
Goldman] as he tried to understand homosexual orientation in terms of "a complex 
mixture of gendered attributes". One thing that had to be grappled with here - and 
which inversion did a poor job of - was the fact of sexuality and even gender being 
matters of RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PEOPLE rather than of phenomena unique to 


people in their isolation. People exist in the context of other people, and their 
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relationships to and with them, and so theories which act as if people are isolated or 
abstract individuals with their own, separate, innate characteristics are immediately 
theories that are not dealing with reality as it is manifested. In general terms, this helped 
the sexologists, who were progressing their ideas through case histories and in clinical 
situations, to build in increasing diversity to all of their definitions. Same-sex desires and 
practices were, for example and as is now obvious, not all simply a single phenomenon. 
Dressing in women's clothes could mean many things and men might have many reasons, 
that were not all simply the same, For doing so. A sexual Friendship, such as was common 
with some Victorian women for other Victorian women, might not indicate an 
"orientation" or a sexuality but simply a personal attraction. The question of what 
phenomena, when taken together, might indicate or otherwise add up to, then, is of 
paramount importance. For me, in the context of this book, it points up that all sexology 
always was and continues to be is CREATING NARRATIVES ABOUT SEXUALLY 
INTERPRETED PHENOMENA. What ‘truth’ or ‘reality’ has to do with any of this is then a 
very moot point. The history of sexology itself, in Fact, is a history of the way narratives 
about sex and gender phenomena have constantly and consistently changed. Perhaps 


that itself is the main takeaway from such a history. 


As such, the question arises, as with all professionalised human knowledge creation, as 
to how much this is simply an authoritative imposition of Fictions upon reality as 
"explanation" or putative "understanding". It is, in Fact, the question of what knowledge 
is or means - a question I've raised many times before in contexts of intellectual and 
moral emancipation - all over again. It is to ask after the point and usefulness of what 
ultimately become academic narratives about sex and sexuality, ones medics, courts, law 


enforcement officers and governments may use to enforce their authority upon people 
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on the basis that they possess authoritative knowledge about the subject. Imagine, then, 
that not so long ago homosexuality, whatever colloquial term it then had, was imagined 
even by the progressive participants in the debate as a "disease" or something which 
required a "treatment" or "cure". Imagine how transgendered people are thought of by 
some members of the societies they live in today - as "deviants" or "perverts" who are 
out to entrap children into inauthentic and degenerate lifestyles. In that insight you are 
getting a glimpse into past centuries and how other sexual and gendered phenomena 
were also seen. And why? Because people are choosing to see these phenomena in one 
way and not another, through specific and arbitrary [yet also entirely fictional] 
intellectual and moral lenses. That's all. This is the reminder again that we can always 
choose to be negative about phenomena and call them degenerate and attempt to 
outlaw and eradicate them or we can choose to have other reactions to them and give 


them other contexts instead. Its up to us. 


We can see, then, that human thought about sexuality has always been changing and 
has, in Fact, shifted as public authority shifted. In terms of increased metropolitanisation 
and civilization of human populations, who was "in charge" has directed [if not simply 
decided] the sexual morality that was that which commanded obedience to it. An 
anarchist ethical model, however and so | argue, one which is about self-organisation and 
self-determination of the ethics that govern one's sexuality [always in tandem with 
others with whom we associate], does not take this approach. It is not, like anything else 
in an anarchist context, to be dictated to people by "authorities" whether civil or moral. 
It is not troubled by "laws". Furthermore, its thinking is its own - as is its logic, meaning 
and value in a context in which sex and gender are relational phenomena in search of an 


understanding and little more. Consequently, the sexuality [and For that matter gender 
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expression] of the guerrilla mind | argue the anarchist should be possessed of is that 
which we create for ourselves and which | create For myself. It is not for someone else, 
someone wielding "knowledge" or "authority" or "morality", to determine. And it can be 
no other way than this and all other pretender authorities should rightly be damned! We 
will create ourselves, our relationships and our sexual communities on our own terms. 


We will say who we are and who we are to become. We insist, we defy and we rebel. 


As part of my thinking for this particular chapter on sex and sexuality | composed six 
questions as means to inquire about the sexual [and liberatory] views of others. | even 
asked some people of my acquaintance these questions and collated their subsequent 
answers. Consequently, | want to present these six questions [with brief notes on the 
responses | received] so that readers themselves can consider their answers in the light 
of all | have said here so Far - and the issues and consequences that these issues bring to 
light. Treat these questions, then, as both a gauge to where you consider yourself to be 
and an impetus to thinking about sex and sexuality in a context of anarchy. The 


questions are as follows: 


1. Is sex something the government should be involved in controlling? [Nearly everyone 


who gave me an answer Said no to this.] 


2. Should sex be subject to moral rules or understandings? [There was about a 60/40 


difference of opinion on this in favour of no although my correspondents were not 


aware of my morality/ethics distinction | briefly explained above when they answered.] 
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3. Is what arouses someone sexually ever a matter for the police? [Answers here were 


solid noes.] 


4. In sex, consent is all that really matters. Do you agree? [Most said yes here, as | would 
have expected, but one or two questioned the notion of "consent" as something 
coercible and so not as something simply described in itself or effective as an imaginary 


"silver bullet" that kills all problems associated with sexual interaction.] 


5. A woman regularly allows her pet dog to lick between her legs and enjoys it. Has 
anything wrong occurred? [Most said no but some talked about the very peculiar and 
hard to imagine subject of doggie consent - presumably as if they imagined dogs were 


human-like creatures who could reason and be reasoned with.] 


6. You notice that a place where you walk has become a place where people regularly 
gather at night to meet and have consensual public sex. Do you report them? [An almost 
uniform no.] 

Let's now come at the subject of sex from a completely different angle. Lost Girls is a 
pornographic comic book written by comic book legend, Alan Moore, and drawn by the 
woman who, by the end of its production, had become his wife, Melinda Gebbie. The 
description of the book as “pornographic” is not mine but Moore’s himself. This is done, 
partly, as an accurate description of the book’s contents - which are consistently sexual 
For the purposes of stimulating the reader’s imagination [if no other parts of the human 
reader]. But it is also done to Flummox moralistic critics of the book by refusing to insist 


it is “art” or “literature” [which, in both respects, it certainly is] by removing from such 
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people the ability to pretend that Moore and Gebbie are trying to shy away from such a 
designation. The book includes several scenes of incest, a scene involving masturbation 
of a horse [whose penis “feels like peach skin’], drug-fuelled sex slaves, underage sex 
and several rapes. IF any of those things, as the subject of a deliberate Fiction, outrage 
you then you are probably not going to like Lost Girls or my subsequent discussion of it 


below. You were warned. 


The first thing to say is that it gets worse than this, of course, because the three major 
characters of Lost Girls are Alice Fairchild, Dorothy Gale and Wendy Potter. “Who?” you 
ask. Let me be clearer. The three major characters of the book are Alice from Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking Glass, Dorothy from The Wizard 
of Oz and Wendy from Peter Pan. Which is to say, of course, that the three major 
characters are Famous Fictional non-adults. In a book which is pornography. The non- 
adults are grown up when the story takes place [from 1913-1914] but their [sexually 
embroidered] youth is recalled at some length in a series of Flashbacks that take place as 
the three characters have continuous rounds of telling each other pornographic stories 
about their pasts — often as they are engaging in the act of physical love making with 
each other in the present. As such, the book is very female-centric and much of the sex 
that is depicted is between females and told from an often, but not singularly, Female 
perspective. The book excites my interest both as an example of “pornography” but also 
because it wants to hold that classification of material to a standard and even to make 
stories about sex beautiful [even when the details are ugly or unconventional or - a sharp 
intake of breath - illegal]. This then raises lots of questions like “Can coercion in a sex 
story be arousing — and, if it is, should it be?” and “Is there anything that pornography 


should not be about?” and “What's at stake in creating pornography?”. Moore and 
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Gebbie, unsurprisingly, have views on questions like this and they weave their own 
answers into the text, overtly and covertly. Consequently, as a discussion of the uses and 


abuses of sex, and if you have the character for it, Lost Girls is an excellent starting point. 


From one point of view, Lost Girls is an imaginative sexual retelling of the stories of Alice, 
Dorothy and Wendy that we know from their more wholesome fictional backgrounds. So 
in the Alice bits there’s a mirror, a Queen of Hearts figure and mentions of a rabbit hole. 
In the Dorothy bits we'll find a scarecrow, a cowardly lion and a tin man. In Wendy's 
stories she meets a boy called Peter, his sister Annabel and a nefarious man called “The 
Captain” [i.e. Captain Hook]. As regular readers of Moore’s will know, he is not a man 
who writes a book without copious research and he is not a man without skill in weaving 
that knowledge into a narrative, both in ways that are obvious and ways that are much 
more subtle. [Dorothy's panels, for example, often have a picture of a little white dog in 
them even though “Toto” is never actually mentioned.] Alongside these stories however, 
as a kind of container for them to go in, is the overarching narrative in which these three 
characters, from the younger Dorothy to the older Alice [with Wendy somewhere in the 
middle], Find themselves in the Austrian “Hotel Himmelgarten”, a place which turns out 
to be a sexual oasis in a world on the eve of war. In fact, the fact that this is a place 
where physical love [in endless combinations] is celebrated and enjoyed without shame 
is contrasted with the violence of war as its opposite and negation. One thing Moore is 
definitely saying here is that, often, we despise love [as sex] whilst praising violence and 
that is the wrong way round. We find our three characters, in Fact, attempting to recover 
From difficult sexual pasts as teenagers, pasts in which violence and/or coercion were 
often involved. Given that these stories are told as aids to sexual enjoyment [both in 


story and for the reader’s pleasure], this raises questions for the reader. 
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Pornography is a very weird thing. It is not weird, of course, that people wish to be 
sexually aroused for this is a regular human function, a component of being human. But 
the question of how they go about that is an open one. Pornography, broadly 
understood, is the representation of sexual acts or situations for the purposes of 
stimulating sexual arousal. Ironically, on this count, Lost Girls did not really do it for me 
because I, like many today, am used to photo-realistic, high definition pornography which 
is the actual filming of people having sex where you can see the very goosebumps on the 
rutting behinds. Written and drawn pornography, which is what Lost Girls is, is a 
completely different thing in this respect [and one, when | think about it, that can 
actually be much more effective — but | shall come back to that later]. Yet this is not a 
matter, | think, of me lacking the necessary imagination For it, something Lost Girls itself 
is definitely about [that is, it wants to stimulate and encourage the human sexual 
imagination]. | have, in Fact, myself written sexually arousing stories [look at me! | mean 
“pornography”, of course] in my past as a demonstration of this and, sometimes, these 
took highly imaginative turns of their own. Consider, for example, the Following episode 


which | clip from my Fantastical anarchist novel, A Change of Consciousness: 


Dionysia found herself laying on well cut moist turf in a clearing in a forest. She lifted up 
her head, surprised not to still be in her bed. | must be dreaming, she thought to herself. She 
sat up and realised she was naked but, as she didn't feel at all cold and there seemed to be 
no one about, she paid it no more mind. She got up from the springy turf and brushed 
herself down. A couple of meters away a mirror appeared and it just hovered in the air. 
Above it there was a neon sign which said “Stand in front of me!” and so, of course, she did. 
She looked at her reflection and followed the contours of her nakedness... until her 


reflection spoke, that is: 
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“I'm queer, strange, weird, eccentric. | don't follow the norm. I'm happy to be different. I'm 
diverse, | think for myself, | go my own way. None of this depends on your acceptance. None 
of this requires your consent. It's about honesty, authenticity and self- respect. There's only 
one of me in the whole universe and | am the only person to whom | will ever have to 


answer.” 


And then it was just a reflection again. The words seemed strange for they seemed to be 
her words — but it was her reflection and not her that was speaking. Was this mirror some 
kind of truth device, perhaps, that frankly spoke your thoughts or beliefs without fear or 
favour? Dionysia instinctively took a couple of steps back, trying to get out of its range 
unless it said something more embarrassing - even though no one was around. In doing so, 
she inadvertently stumbled backwards over a rock protruding from the turf. Her landing 
was green and soft, her heaving bosom lolloping around freely. Before she had regained her 
equilibrium again she found herself surrounded by goats and their playful kids. “What's all 
this?” she asked no one in particular as her new hircine friends made themselves known 
with sniffs and nuzzles of Dionysia’s naked form. “Hey there little fella!” she said to one 
particularly friendly kid, stroking the back of its neck playfully. “Ah, | see you've found my 


friends!” announced a self-confident voice from behind her. 


Dionysia turned with a start and saw a striking figure garlanded with an ivy headpiece and 
carrying a staff tipped with pine cones and wound round with vine leaves. The form was 
young, fluid and androgynous and never seemed to be fixed as if it was constantly 
reconfiguring itself or uncertain about taking up fixed form. Its body would one moment 
seem female, the next male and then, in a third moment, indeterminate between the two. 


“Welcome to my sacred grove, oh fertile one!” said the voice as Dionysia stared at the vision 
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before her, now noticing the panther that loped into view from behind the impossibly 
smooth and naked figure. “I’m glad you have finally found your way home to me,” he added. 
And with that the figure tapped the head of Dionysia as with a magic wand and a wreath of 
ivy also appeared upon her head. “You must get into character now,” they said, “my 


Ww Mt 


maenads will be along shortly,” she continued, “and there will be a feast.” “Who are you?” 
asked Dionysia, naively, getting up. “| am you,” they replied, ushering the goats forward 


before them. 


“Me?” said Dionysia, utterly bemused. “Yes, you,” said the creature, smacking her behind 
with their thyrsos to get the shade moving. “But how?” she replied. “Like this!” she 
pronounced and, with that, the figure suddenly seemed to grow to impossible glowing 
height and then to rush forward and possess Dionysia who let out a scream, part surprise, 
part intoxication, part orgasm. “Ahhhh!!!” It was as if her being would burst with fecundity, 
as if her fleshy frame could not contain everything that she was in that moment. In her 
head she heard only, “| am you!”. Randomly, she felt down between her legs as a penis 
began to protrude from inside her vagina. It was as if the bodily form of the being had 
possessed her physically from the inside out and was wearing her like a biological overcoat. 
Then, just as quickly, it was gone and the figure walked beside her once more as the goats 


gambolled along before them. Was this real? 


Had that really just happened? Feeling down between her legs again she only felt her lips 
and a slight moistness. Meanwhile, up ahead, what looked like a temple hoved into view, all 
marble columns set around an altar in the centre of the building upon which sat a stone 


table full of fruits and wine, lots of wine in large, foaming flagons. “There are my maenads,” 
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the being pronounced as frenzied drinkers wearing various animal skins became visible 


around the altar. 


“Chthonios is here!” shouted one maenad to the others as they entered the temple building 
and the chorus grew as others shouted, “Hail the twice born!” or “Dendrites has come!” As 
the goats scattered to graze, the being and his naked female companion ascended the altar 
where the latter was offered wine as the maenads continually raised their cups in honour of 
the being’s arrival. They were, thought Dionysia to herself, clearly someone of importance 
in these parts. “Drink! You must drink!” he urged Dionysia as another cup was handed to her 
brimming with the fruit of the vine. “Tonight we feast!” proclaimed the host to the gathered 
throng who danced with brimming goblets of wine to music which seemed to have no 
source. Occasionally, further toasts would go up to the “false man” or “the bull” and each 
time all would raise their receptacles in honour the being behind the stone table with 
Dionysia. The dancing became more intense and the feast went on as it became dark and in 
the moonlight the wine flowed from seemingly inexhaustible flagons. Dionysia, by now, felt 


quite drunk and all was a blur of praise and festivity in honour of the being. 


Presently, some maenads approached her intoxicated form, so full of wine it seemed to now 
be oozing out of her very pores. “I/t is time!” announced one and Dionysia, in no condition to 
resist, was lent forward over the table, her arms stretched wide from her sides before being 
bound to the table with vines and bindweed. Her legs were then parted and similarly tied. 
The being, who seemed no more or less drunk than when he had first arrived although he, 
as everyone, had drunk freely, positioned himself behind Dionysia’s naked form. Her body, 
still refusing to adopt a static form, resolved itself into a half male, half female form, the 


bottom being male where a suitably impressive appendage now grew before him. Above 
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the being had pendulous breasts almost exactly the same as Dionysia’s. Their face now 
looked exactly like hers. The music suddenly subsided and a maenad addressed the gathered 


throng: 


“We welcome you, deliverer, to our sacred festival in your honour. We praise you, wild one, 
that you have blessed us here with your presence. Now, oh pig plucker, bless us too with 


your fecundity that we may drown in it!” 


At that, a great cheer went up from everyone and cups were drained once more. The being 
approached Dionysia from behind and pressed his girth inside her. The music seemed to be 
getting louder and louder to Dionysia, intoxicated as she was, and maenad faces, which all 
looked the same as hers, would be thrust into her own from time to time as she felt the pig 
plucker pressing inside her from behind. Everything was a throbbing mass of lights, sounds 
and sensations that threatened to overpower her and it seemed, suddenly, as if even space 
itself pressed in on her. What seemed like vaginas began opening up on her skin, on her legs, 
her side, her back, her shoulders, even her face. And, wherever a vagina opened up, a 
maenad who looked exactly like her but with a penis would jump on her, grab a tight hold 
and penetrate it with the penis vigorously. She became a huge fleshy mass as any number of 
creatures were penetrating every orifice as she was bound to the stone table. Wine was 
sometimes poured over the fleshy throng as this orgy continued. A rising chant of 
“Enorches! Enorches! Enorches!” could be heard as the being behind her seemed to be 
reaching his climax but, as he did, instead of ejaculating, he began to glow as before... and 
then he disappeared inside of Dionysia as if in possession of her. “| am you!” sounded in her 
mind and this sent Dionysia crazy and she began bucking like a bronco, pulling at the 


restraints, wanting to flail about freely. 
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This only excited the maenads all the more and as those penetrating her reached their own 
climax in response to Dionysia’s wild passion they, too, disappeared in possession of her. 
Who knows how many maenads possessed Dionysia in that orgiastic fervour but, at once, 
those who were left suddenly ran upon her, tore her from the vines and bindweed that were 


restraining her, and ripped her to pieces until not one atom of her being remained intact! 


“Ahhh!” Dionysia awoke once more with a shout that would have woken the rest of the 
house, had anyone actually been in it. She lay, again, sweating and naked on her bed. 
Involuntarily, she reached down between her legs. Without thinking she tasted it... wine! 
Hands quickly felt around her body but there were no more vaginas, save the one she was 
used to, and no evidence of the events she had fresh in her mind. That mind was racing and 
she felt completely energised by some unexplained power. “! am you!” was all she could 
think. “1am you!” But where had she been? It had seemed so real. Had it happened or was it 
only in her mind? She reached between her legs again. It definitely tasted of wine! And she 
felt as if she had been very recently in the grip of many hands! And so began her 


glossolalia... 


Should you not have gotten the references here this was a scene involving my character 
“Dionysia” [which is really an imaginative me placed inside a fiction] having a very sexual 
meeting with the god Dionysos and several of his Familiars. It is part of a wider story that 
expands over 4 novels that is significantly sexual in itself without that being the only 
subject in play. Some scenes, like that one, are blatantly pornographic and dismissive of 
“norms” or “morality” [which is the point]. The Following scene, as another example, is 


From the beginning of the second of the four novels [2038 — a story about humans and 
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androids set in the near Future] and is more immediately realistic to the modern world of 


the assumed reader's acquaintance: 


On occasion, Jennifer Wallis liked to work from home and her company was of the mind 
that this was sometimes allowable. Consequently, today she was working from home. 
However, it would have been somewhat deceptive to say that this decision had been an 
operational necessity. It was, instead, much more a case of wanting a safe, secure and 
fundamentally undisturbed place where she could once more test the boundaries of MG 
[pronounced “Mig"]. lt was now a few weeks since MG's initiation in Jennifer's office and 
she was very pleased that the experiences of her first day had not been repeated. Time 
having eroded the sharpness and potency of those experiences, they had become something 
more of an unnerving memory. What MG did not realise, however, was that this was 
deliberate on the part of Jennifer Wallis. Jennifer knew very well that there was no point 
going overboard and, understandably, way beyond what MG could bear in only a few days. 
She would simply leave her job. And Jennifer Wallis didn’t want her to leave her job. 
Jennifer Wallis wanted her to stick around so that she became attached to her job, its 
surroundings and its circumstances. Little by little, taking her time, Jennifer would then 
work her perverse magic on MG and she would be corrupted, manipulated and changed. 
MG, the small ‘c’ conservative, thought herself the faithful and pure good wife. Jennifer, 
who got her kicks dominating and humiliating women, was determined to make that image 


untenable in MG's head. 


MG arrived at Jennifer's home for the first time and, handily for the assistant, they lived in 
neighbouring areas of southern Berlin. It had been a shorter journey to Jennifer's house 


than it usually was into the office in the centre of the city. Jennifer’s house was in an 
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affluent area of the metropolis and she had clearly had some success in life. True, she was 
married, mused MG, looking at a picture of the couple, and her husband also had a good 
job, she had learned. They were, no doubt, easily earning well into six figures when taken 
together. MG also noted that Jennifer had a single son, aged 17, but no one was home 
today except Jennifer and now her. As she was led from the front door to the kitchen, 
where they had a coffee, and then through to the home office, MG took in her surroundings. 
It all seemed very... normal, even if everything was clearly more expensive than she could 
have afforded. Everything was also very clean. “I have a service android, of course,” Jennifer 
had said to her during the idle chat over coffee. As she was led through to the “home office” 
it occurred to MG that this was a room that most people would have called a lounge or 
sitting room. A big old desk sat against one wall with a computer perched on it and a 
printer next to it. In shelves there were folders and what she imagined were boxes of 
papers, as well as several books of various different kinds. There was also a sofa and two 
armchairs and a TV. The floor was wood with strategically placed rugs and there were a 


couple of coffee tables. MG also noticed that the door could be locked for privacy. 


The assistant had bought her company laptop with her to Jennifer's house and the boss 
soon set her to work at it on the sofa while she sat at the desk. Jennifer seemed distracted 
though as she sat there. Occasionally, MG would look up from her screen and notice that 
she seemed like she had something on her mind. Perhaps she was thinking of something 
else. MG had learned to mind her own business in life, however, and knew better than to 
pull at loose threads which might end up in who knows what. Fate, she had learnt, was best 
left alone rather than tempted. So, noting Jennifer's distractedness, she looked back at her 
screen and carried on with the tasks that had been assigned to her. It was then that the 


doorbell rang and the lady of the house was suspiciously quick out of her expensive office 
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chair to respond to it. She veritably skipped out of the office, down the corridor and to the 
front door. MG heard distant greetings being exchanged and the front door being shut. 
Evidently, someone had been invited in and the voice sounded male. The inquisitive 
employee couldn't help straining to listen even as she tried, inwardly, to steer herself back 
to getting on with her work and minding her own business but, somehow, this new arrival 


was niggling at her attention. For some reason, she felt a little uneasy. 


Jennifer and her unknown guest did not immediately come back into the office and, as she 
thought about it, now slacking from her work, MG was not sure why she thought they 
should have. It was, she thought, highly unlikely to be a work-related visit anyway. 
Probably, it was just some friend or neighbour of Jennifer's. At any event, it was almost 
certainly nothing to do with her and there was no reason she should have to feel concerned, 
much less worried, about this person’s arrival. Somewhat reassured by her reasoning 
process, MG once more set to her computer-based tasks, now a little more comfortable than 
when the initial uneasiness at this new arrival had washed over her. But after about a 
quarter of an hour more Jennifer and her now certainly male guest did appear. The man 
with her was introduced as Daz, a cyborg photographer in his late forties. He was here to 
take a picture of MG that could be put on the company website. This seemed to MG, as 
indeed it did to Jennifer and Daz, as a very flimsy reason for his presence. But both Jennifer 
and Daz were playing it straight and so MG couldn't really protest without making a fuss 
and upsetting the whole apple cart. Besides, she thought, a photo wasn’t going to take very 


long. 


“Are we doing it in here?” asked MG, being as authentically and naively professional about 


things as she actually was. “Hold up, love, we've only just met!” said Daz, quick as a flash in 
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response. He laughed at his own salty humour and Jennifer joined in, giggling. MG went red 
in the face, as was her nature, embarrassed at the direction her innocent question had 
taken. “No, we're through here,” said Daz, walking towards the door and breaking the spell 
of MG’s embarrassment as he made to leave the office. MG, meanwhile, was feeling uneasy 
again. “You two carry on,” said Jennifer, “] have to finish what I’m doing here. I've a call to 
make.” MG followed Daz back down the corridor and he turned to go up the stairs. She 
followed, hesitatingly. Meanwhile, Daz padded up the stairs as if it was his house. MG 
wondered if he knew the place well and how many times he had been here before. Wild 
speculations went through her head about why that might have been. But shortly her 
thoughts were brought back to the context of the present moment when, at the top of the 
stairs, Daz turned right and entered the first room on the right. It looked like an empty or 
spare bedroom. “We should be alright in here, love,” said Daz, leering a little too openly at 


Jennifer's assistant. He encouraged her inside and shut the door behind her. 


MG had worn a grey jacket and skirt that day and a slightly creased salmon pink blouse 
which had the top two buttons undone. A thin line of pearls was around her neck and below 
she was wearing flesh coloured tights and black shoes with not much of a heel. Inside the 
room she could see that Daz had set up a screen and some lights for there was, truth to tell, 
not much in the room besides a double bed, which was made up, and a single bedside 
cabinet. Consequently, there was space to spare for Daz’s photo gear for it was quite a 
large bedroom. MG adjusted her black-framed glasses on her face, making sure they were 
resting comfortably on her nose and were roughly level. She was a self-conscious woman 
before cameras, if not in general, and not least because she was very conscious of her 
breasts in public. Daz, on the other hand, had noticed that MG was a very full-breasted 


woman and he made a mental note to suggest she take her jacket off at the earliest 
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opportunity so he could get a better impression of just how full-breasted she was. He 
approached her and said, “OK, if you stand in front of the screen let's see if we can’t coax a 
smile from you.” MG obliged, trying to smile as well as she could so that the photo session 
would be over almost before it had begun. “That's it! Lovely smile,” said Daz, clicking the 
camera on its tripod. “Just a few more so we can pick out the best,” he continued. MG was 
happy for the first time since the doorbell had rung. This was nearly over already. But her 
euphoria was short lived for then Daz said. “Maybe just slip your jacket off a second. You 
have a lovely pink blouse on. It will add some colour.” MG moved over to the bed, removed 


her jacket, and laid it down neatly. Then she walked back in front of the screen. 


Daz immediately noticed how MG’s breasts filled out her blouse once she was back in front 
of the screen. He extrapolated that she wore the jacket because it covered them up - and he 
would have been right to think so because she did. She had grown used to catcalls as a teen 
whose breasts had grown noticeably large and at school and university she had been prey 
to both crude remarks about them and random and totally inappropriate squeezing of 
them, in both formal and casual situations. She saw them by now more as curse than 
blessing. Now, back in front of the camera, she felt more self- conscious without her safety 
jacket on. “Let’s see that gorgeous smile again Babe,” said Daz, and the overly familiar 
“Babe” made MG cringe inside. She tried to put it down to his natural, over-friendly manner 
but she was quickly beginning not to like Daz or posing for this supposedly necessary 
photograph. She faced the camera and, once again, tried to give her best and most natural 
smile so that this nonsense could finish and she could go back to boring, anonymous work 
on a laptop. But Daz wasn’t done. “Could you just open one more button on your blouse... 
MG is it?” he said. Jennifer must have told him her name because she hadn't but at this 


moment she was more concerned with getting this over with. “It will show off your lovely 
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pearls,” said Daz, offering a weak justification for an action which exposed the beginnings 
of MG's impressive cleavage. Daz laughed to himself as bullies do for by “pearls” he had, in 


fact, meant her impressively big tits and not her necklace. 


“Your blouse is not sitting right,” said Daz, continuing to string out the shoot longer and 
longer. “Do you mind?” he asked MG, feigning concern for her approval and her sensitivities 
as he approached her from behind the camera and rearranged her blouse, making it 
considerably more open. As he did so, a further button slipped undone, exposing MG's bra. 
“Oh, I’m sorry!” said the red-faced assistant, genuinely embarrassed. “No, no, don’t worry,” 
said Daz, suddenly being very reassuring. “Leave it like that,” he continued. “It looks 
sophisticated,” he went on, not very convincingly. “But can’t you see all my bra?” asked MG, 
concerned. “Only a little bit,” replied Daz, lying. “Just turn to your right a bit,” he said, and 
MG complied. Through his viewfinder Daz could see inside MG's blouse and the shape of her 
full right breast filling out the cup of her white, lace bra. It gave him the beginnings of a 
hard on and he wanted more. “What do you think about taking a few more pics while I’m 
here,” he said to MG, as he began to photograph her breast in tight focus. “What do you 
mean?” the assistant replied, extremely cautious. “Well, I’m here with my stuff now,” said 
Daz, before continuing, “It would be a shame not to make the most of it. How about a few 
pics for yourself or maybe your boyfriend?” “Husband,” shot back MG, holding up her ring 
finger. “For your husband then?” asked Daz, trying to be as accommodating and 
encouraging as the semi in his boxers wanted him to be. “Come on,” he said, “There’s no 
need to worry. I'll tell you what. | won't charge you for any pics | take and at the end, if you 
want, its totally up to you, I'll delete them all again in your presence. Now | can’t say fairer 


than that, can I? You have nothing to lose!” 
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MG, put under pressure by this seemingly reasonable request, considered the offer. Her 
natural inclination was no but now she was put in a bit of a situation. In her head the 
wheels turned and she considered how to go along with Daz’s idea with the least 
commitment possible whilst not causing offence to Daz or even a scene. She absolutely 
didn’t want that in her boss’s house and with her boss’s friend. “OK,” she finally said, before 
adding, “But nothing over the top. I’m a married woman and I'm faithful to my husband.” 
Daz nodded approval and said, “Thank you, I’m sure you won't regret it.” Then he 
encouraged her to have a bit of fun with it and asked her to fully unbutton the blouse and 
just let it hang down. MG complied, pulling the remainder of the crumpled blouse out of her 
skirt and making sure the blouse covered over her breasts with only a gap in between 
showing cleavage and her stomach. She felt uncomfortable. “Put your hands on your hips 
and stick out your boobs,” said Daz, and MG did as she was asked, figuring this was the 
quickest way out of the room. Daz asked her to turn her back to him and lift up her skirt a 
little. lt totally wasn’t her but she lifted it up a little anyway, exposing the backs of her 
thighs whilst still concealing her bum. Daz clicked the shutter of his camera, capturing 


image after image. The pic count wasn’t the only thing that was rising. 


“Would you consider something a bit daring and sexy?” asked Daz next. “What do you 
mean?” replied MG, immediately suspicious. Daz went on to explain a pose in which MG 
would remove her bra, while Daz wasn’t present, of course, and then put her blouse back on 
again so she could pose in the blouse but without a bra. He also suggested she remove her 
skirt and tights and he pointed out that panties wasn't rude as it was the same as the beach 
or a swimming pool - or even an alternative club. “I'm sure your husband might like that,” 
said Daz, trying to ingratiate himself with Jennifer's cautious assistant, “and you'll still be 


covered up”. In her mind MG thought about it once more, wheels turning as she calculated 
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how to get out of this whole scenario ASAP. She thought maybe she could agree to this 
because, as Daz had said, she was still covered up. But then she also thought that then she 
could call time on the photos as she had given him something and he couldn't complain. 
Two birds with one stone, she concluded. And so she agreed to Daz’s idea. “OK,” said Daz, 
“‘I'lljust pop out of the room,” he continued, turning the camera on its tripod to point at the 
bed, “and you change.” “OK,” said MG. Daz, unseen by her, then flicked his camera from 
“still” to “video” and pressed “play”. As he left the room he saw MG going over to the bed to 
remove her bra, skirt and tights, just as he had anticipated. He closed the door and, when it 
was shut, MG began to disrobe. As her full, married breasts were removed from their man- 
made support, the rolling image was recorded on Daz’s camera, just as it was when she 
bent over to remove her skirt and the flesh-coloured hose. After about 90 seconds Daz 
heard a faint “Ready!” and he re-entered the room. MG stood there with the blouse clutched 
tightly to her, her long, creamy legs now on display too. The blouse was also long and 


covered her bum. But not for long. 


“Mmmm, you look delicious!” he said, a little too excitedly. MG, however, had her eyes on 
the prize. She just wanted out of here and felt that now, finally, she was on the last leg of 
the ordeal. She was going to tell Daz to delete all the pictures of course. She had no 
intention of letting her husband ever know any of this had happened and it shocked her in 
the moments in the room when she imagined he might. It would suit her fine to delete the 
evidence and imagine this was but a false memory. But first she had to pretend to go 
through with it and to that end she smiled at Daz, feigning cooperation. Daz, meanwhile, 
stopped the filming, and, under the guise of fiddling with his camera, watched back as MG 
undressed. His erection hardened. MG was surely a curvaceous bitch even if she seemed as 


green as Kermit the Frog. He wanted her top off because he had to see those big tits live. 
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au” 


“OK MG,” he said, “how about we take some pics on the bed? I’m sure Jennifer won't mind. 
Daz moved his tripod so it was at the bottom of the bed and MG, still clasping the loose 
blouse over the breasts she wanted to police, moved her clothes off the bed with one hand. 
“Lie on the bed,” said Daz, trying to sound as cool and unaffected as he could even though 
he felt blood pumping and not only in his temple. “Sit up on the pillows. Legs slightly apart.” 
Daz looked between MG's legs at where her vulva would be. She certainly wasn’t natural 
down there because around the outline of her panties was evidence of shaving. So she was 
at least tidy but he couldn't tell more as the white material of her knickers wasn’t see 
through. It was a tease not knowing and he felt it between his legs in pulses of desire. “Just 


let the blouse hang loose over your tits,” said Daz, and he began to take pictures. 


“How about a really cheeky one?” asked Daz, continually pushing further. “Slip your hand in 
your knickers,” he said, before quickly following up his risque suggestion with “Don’t worry, 
| can't see anything.” MG, cautious as ever, hesitated briefly and then reluctantly slipped her 
hand down the front of her white panties. Daz took a couple of close up shots then slipped 
the camera back into “video” mode. “Pretend like you're playing with yourself,” he said, and, 
as she passively complied, MG’s blouse, constrained by gravity, slipped to reveal her left 
nipple and full areola. Daz felt precum in his boxers and he was sure MG was making him 
leak, the sight of her full, round breast making the situation even more tense. MG fumbled 
to cover the breast back up and Daz didn’t now know where to look - which is to say that he 
did know and he did look, MG’s embarrassment not constraining him. He filmed her 
pretending to masturbate for about another 30 seconds before switching the camera back 
to “still” mode. “Let me see those tits properly,” he now said in a more direct tone of voice 
than he had used before. MG, bought more to her senses by his tone, refused, saying she 


wouldn't go that far. But Daz was feeling insistent. “Show me your big, married tits MG,” he 
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said, now using her name in a way that meant he had certainly known it all along, “and if 
you do | might not want you to suck my cock!” MG, instinctively sat up on the bed as Daz 
approached her. “Do you think I’m fucking around?” asked Daz, and, as if to show he was 
serious, he grabbed hold of MG's blouse and tore it from her grasp, exposing her married 
tits in full for the first time. “Lie on the bed like that,” he ordered MG. “I only want pics,” he 
said, “and if you do as you're told and let me wank off to you then I'll delete the pics and it 
will all be over.” The contradiction of wants and claimed future actions passed MG by in her 


sudden shocked distress at the turn of events. 


Nevertheless, having removed her glasses and now as a passenger to rapidly changing 
events, MG lay back down on the bed, a bad experience now becoming worse. Daz had now 
removed his trousers and he lazily stroked his penis as he looked at the stricken assistant. 
“Lay up on the pillows,” he instructed, “blouse hanging down. Show me those big, full spunk 
catchers,” he continued, lasciviously. “Play with yourself again.” He slipped the camera back 
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into “video” mode. “Say ‘Come for me daddy!",” he told MG. “Say ‘Come for me daddy!””. “Say 
‘Come on my big spunk catchers, Daddy!’”. The camera recorded as MG mumbled the words 
she had been ordered to say and they felt like vomit as she spewed them out of her mouth. 
She now felt dirty, used, unclean. She looked at Daz and saw the precum oozing from his 
cock. It made her feel worse as she was powerless to resist the thought of its taste entering 
her troubled mind. “Take off your knickers!” said Daz, wanting more. “This is enough,” 


pleaded the assistant, with all the strength to her voice she could muster. It wasn’t very 


convincing to the eager Daz. 


The scene she wanted to avoid now seemed much closer and she was so stiflingly aware of 


it. “OK, you can suck my cock instead then,” said Daz, making as if to move towards her. 
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“Oh, you don’t want that?” quizzed Daz, reading her body language and becoming 
overconfident, drunk, as he was now becoming, on his power. “Then show me your married 
pussy! Its one or the other!” MG now felt like she could not win. She was trapped. But slowly 
the lesser of two evils emerged and she slipped out of her white panties to reveal an 
amazingly neat, trimmed pussy, shaved around and below but not above. It was too much 
for Daz who immediately wanted to fuck it. He moved towards MG. “Suck my cock!” he said. 
“Suck my cock!” MG, backing up on the bed, was trying to be as far away from him as 
possible but Daz got on the bed and knelt beside her, his cock straight out in front of him. 
“Suck my cock or | swear | will fuck you right now!” he told the harassed assistant. With the 


accent on the word “fuck”. 


“| don’t want to do it,” said MG, becoming stubborn. “Do you want your husband to see you 
masturbating on camera in someone’s house,” asked Daz, turning the screw and playing the 
ace he had in his back pocket all in one, now getting a little smug. “What?” asked MG as the 
news hit her like a slap in the face. “I've been recording you,” said Daz, no hint of guilt in his 
tone. “I’ve got you on cam stripping with your big tits out and laying on a bed rubbing your 
married pussy asking me to cum on your spunk catchers. What would hubby think of that? If 
you want me to actually delete it then you need to put those cherry lips around this hard 
cock and suck the cum out of me.” Daz was being brutally to the point and MG now realised 
the trap she had been caught in. There was no way out of this, she now realised, that did 
not leave her lipstick around Daz’s engorged cock. “Come on baby, might as well enjoy it,” 
said Daz, lying down beside her and, hand on the back of MG's head, lowering it onto his 
leaking erection. “Suck Daddy's cock, baby,” he said as she began to suck his shaft. He was 
soon into it and held her face pressed down against his balls as he eagerly fucked her face. 


She complained and dribbled in equal measure, trying to survive the wave of his enflamed 
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passion as it broke upon her mouth and threatened her throat. Her spit soon covered his 
penis and his balls as she struggled to keep up with his enthusiasm, her lipstick was 
smudged all over her face and chin. “Sit on my cock!” pleaded Daz, intoxicated by the 
moment. MG motioned “No”. “Sit on my cock!” said Daz again, backing it up with a 
threatening look. MG did nothing, spit dripping from her chin. Daz, without further 
hesitation, pushed her over onto her back with what now occurred to MG to be cyborg 
arms, such was their strength, parting her legs with his knees. MG struggled but he covered 
her mouth with one hand and pinned her two arms with the other. Then he slapped her in 
the face, not a heavy blow but enough to stun her for a second. It was all he needed to slide 
his length right into her. He filled her up with cum, letting out loud groans with each 


powerful ejaculation. 


Finally, he rolled off from on top of her. She lay still as he wiped his cock off on a corner of 
the bed sheet and put his trousers back on. “Get dressed,” he said as he removed the camera 
from the tripod and began fiddling with it. He walked over to his camera bag and feigned 
looking for something, trying to seem as natural as he could. But MG wasn’t paying 
attention. Daz got an empty memory card and switched it with the one in his camera. MG 
hadn't seen. He got up and went over to where she was now putting her bra back on, those 
wonderful mammaries now being put back into their prison. “Look, all gone. This camera is 
totally empty. See for yourself.” He handed her the camera to check for herself as he 
mumbled instructions about how to scroll and search through the memory. But of course it 
was empty. The card with MG on it was now in Daz’s camera bag. “So are you happy that no 
pictures or video has been saved by me?” asked Daz, to a not very interested MG, suddenly 
trying to sound like an honest man who had kept his promise. “Yes, its empty. Thank you for 


that,” said MG in a subdued but agreeable voice, at least grateful the whole scenario 
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seemed to now be in the past. ‘Jennifer says you can go home how,” said Daz. “No need to 
say goodbye to her. Just be at work in the morning at the normal time. Don’t worry about 
our bit of fun here today either. Its over now. Just a quickie fuck. Nothing to worry about. 
Unless you can still have kids!” said Daz with a grunt of laughter which suggested he barely 
cared either way. MG was now dressed and with a shy “Bye” she exited the room and the 
house. She went straight home and when she got there she showered for at least half an 
hour. Sometimes it was punctuated with uncontrollable sobs that would well up, unbidden, 
and then subside again. She never went back to work there and she didn’t care what they 
had done with the filmed material. That period of time was now crossed out in her mind. At 


least, that's what she told herself.” 


Now this second story of mine seems perhaps more disturbing — its more realistic to a 
world of the reader’s experience for one thing and, unlike the Dionysos story before it, is 
not set in the context of a dream or other potentially psychedelic or imaginary or other- 
worldly scenario. In the second story what we definitely have is pornography that is 
centred on the setting up and rape of a female employee and that leads us to ask 
questions such as “Should rape be used to sexually arouse people?” and “IF | am sexually 
aroused by rape stories what does that say about me?” This is not unconnected to the 
context of Lost Girls either for there rape, sexual abuse and incest take place in relation 
to the past lives of our three female characters [whilst they are making love during their 
telling] and in relation to the mysterious “White Book”, a pornographic collection of 
tales and drawings which the Hotel Himmelgarten owner, Monsieur Rougeur, has left, 
like a filthy Gideon Bible, in the bedside table of each guest for their prospective 
pleasure. This book, so we learn in chapter 22 of Lost Girls, includes an incest story where 


both parents and their two children of 11 or 12 engage in penetrative sex with each 
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other in various combinations. And we are meant to be aroused by this? What are Alan 
Moore and Melinda Gebbie thinking? What, in fact, was | thinking writing that scene 
where the assistant is led on and Finally raped by the photographer? Well, actually, | was 
thinking how aroused it made me as | First wrote it and how | had to stop many times to 


masturbate. 


In chapter 22 of Lost Girls, where Moore has the incest story from the White Book read 
out during an orgy, he wants to be very in the reader's face about his attitude to such 
things. In interviews | reviewed of him, written and oral, from the period when Lost Girls 
was published, Moore was very keen to point out that the book is one about “the human 
imagination” and, in Fact, sexuality as an obvious component of that imagination. Moore, 
in Fact, as | have had reason to discuss before, imagines that “the imagination” is a space 
all of its own outside, or perhaps beyond, the material world. Sometimes he calls this 
“Ideaspace” and it is something that, throughout his work, especially since he became a 
magician in 1994, he has been especially interested in. Now chapter 22 of Lost Girls 
concerns an orgy that is taking place between the hotel owner, Monsieur Rougeur, his 
staff, whom we learn are hired prostitutes that could facilitate any sexual desires his 
White Book had stimulated in the hotel guests, and our three main characters, Alice, 
Dorothy and Wendy. During this orgy Monsieur Rougeur reads out the tale of a Family 
incest [these White Book stories are actually based on real Victorian/Edwardian 
pornographic tales that Moore has researched and are accompanied with drawings by 
Melinda Gebbie in the style of known Victorian/Edwardian pornographic artists as well] 
which Alice, who is portrayed as an upper class lesbian and is being licked out as she 
speaks, describes as “an utterably filthy tale”. Wendy, on the other hand, being 


portrayed as the somewhat hypocritical middle class wife of a very boring older man 
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whilst in denial about her sexual past, calls it “an exciting story” but with provisos about 
the fact that children are doing things “with their own mother”. Dorothy, to mention the 
third of our trio, one who is depicted as sexually explorative but unable to tell the truth 
about her sexual past with her father, describes the story as “just about the dirtiest story 
| ever heard” before immediately having a concern that Monsieur Rougeur’s unoccupied 


dick Find someone to sit on it [she suggests Wendy]. 


But what of the incest? How does Moore handle this with some moral responsibility or 
ethical concern? Does he have any such notions in relation to his pornography? He does 
and here is deploys his ideas about imagination. In a speech given to Rougeur, the man 
who originally commissioned the filthy White Book and who is reading the incest story 
with his proud erection on display as an orgy takes place, Moore explains that stories are 
not material reality. Rather than explain this argument, however, I'll simply give you 
what Moore gives Rougeur to say. To Wendy's complaint that the story is exciting but 
the mother/son stuff is something, having her own son, that she would never 


contemplate, Rougeur replies: 


“But of course you would not, dear Madam. Your child is real. These, however, are only real 
in this delightful book, mais non? You see? Incest, c’est vrai, it is a crime, but this? This is the 
idea of incest, no? And then these children: how outrageous! How old can they be? Eleven? 
Twelve? It is quite monstrous... except that they are fictions, as old as the page they appear 
upon, no less, no more. Fiction and fact: only madmen and magistrates cannot discriminate 
between them. You see, if this were real, it would be horrible. Children, raped by their 
trusted parents. Horrible. But they are fictions. They are uncontaminated by effect and 


consequence. Why, they are almost innocent.” 
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At least in Moore and Gebbie’s story, this assuages the doubts of Wendy and Dorothy 
[whilst Alice is portrayed as both older and more knowing as a result. She seems to have 
already figured out this point that fictions are not material things of material 
consequence. They are ideas in an ideaspace]. But the question is, “Does this reasoning 
work?” Could one potentially tell sexual tales of and about anything [Fucking children, 
Fucking animals, Fucking the unwilling, Fucking the sick or the dead] and reason that “its 
only a story” and escape the thrust of a moralistic sword into one’s side in a material 
world of consequence? There is certainly pornography in the world that would test this 


theory. 


One only has to think, in fact, of certain legal Japanese pornography sites — where 
cartoon images of children with their genitals totally exposed and captions attached 
intimating the Fervent desire to fuck such cartoon children - to have cultural sexual 
taboos pushed to breaking point. In many places such images and commentary would be 
illegal but the question then is what is being thought beyond the law? Ideas? Expression 
of those ideas? Can you outlaw an idea? Should you want to? [I seem to recall someone 
once wrote that “Ideas are bulletproof!”] Moore and Gebbie’s point, as made through 
the character Rougeur, is simply that ideas are not material and in stories no real people 
are involved or get hurt. What matters then, so they seem to say, is the quality of the 
imagination concerned and the purposes to which it is set to work. Given that this story 
is intended to encourage an outlook on sexual imagination which is a celebration of 
physical love-making in a world of material consequences, the authors would presumably 
argue that their purpose in doing what they have done is in no way nefarious or 


detrimental to anyone’s well being but an exploration of sexual gratification utilising 
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and developing the materially non-consequential world of the imagination. Thus, Moore 


completes Rougeur’s dialogue by saying: 


“Pornographies are the enchanted parklands where the most secret and vulnerable of all 
our many selves can safely play... They are the palaces of luxury that all the policies and 
armies of the outer world can never spoil, can never bring to rubble... They are our secret 
gardens, where seductive paths of words and imagery lead us to the wet, blinding gateway 
of our pleasure beyond which things may only be expressed in language that is beyond 


literature... beyond all words...” 


Well, they could be. At their best. But is that YOUR experience of pornography? 

Let's talk for a while about sexual coercion. We need to do this because not only is it a 
component of Lost Girls — a Fact not uninteresting in itself — but because it is also a 
considerable element in the majority of pornography. This is so much so, in Fact, that one 
starts to wonder what about coercion is so sexually exciting - even if we take Moore's 
view that this is just a matter of “imagination” and not the material world. OF course, this 


is also not to say that it is exciting to everybody For tastes are quite naturally diverse. 


But sexual coercion does seem mightily popular nevertheless and the coercion in 
pornography can go all the way up to rape — and often does. In Fact, in certain ways, both 
of my own excerpted scenes above could be regarded as rapes and Moore has written 
rapes into Lost Girls as well, for example, in the case of Alice who becomes the drug- 
addled sex slave of Mrs Redman [Moore’s “Queen of Hearts” stand in] and is dominated 


and made to sexually perform for her exploiter and manipulator as well as For others. 
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Could it be then that, in their imaginations at least, people want to be coerced sexually, 
want to imagine coercion? Why would that be? What strikes me immediately is that such 
coercion is a strong expression of desire and if you ask if people want to be desired — or 
to desire - then this both seems more obviously so and entirely natural. Speaking For 
myself, which is the only person I’m really qualified to speak for, if we look at my two 
stories From above, in the first the Dionysia character is a representation of myself but 
the MG character in the second story is not. It goes both ways [in the imagination, 


anyway]. 


Yet, in this, | Find myself aroused by the events that happen in respect of both [fictional] 
women. In the first scene of Dionysian orgy and revelry you could argue that the scene is 
really just an imaginative masturbation scene. Its a dream, for example, and so did it 
even really happen? Its a sex dream in which a woman imagines herself Fucked to pieces. 
Yet it is an incredibly violent scene in which no one asks Dionysia’s permission and she is 
just led along with refusal of the chain of events something that is not within her power. 
The suggestion, in Fact, is that she wishes this violent sexual annihilation on herself. The 
second story, meanwhile, seemingly more clear cut and viewed from a third party 
perspective, is another story about desire but this time we know what both parties are 
thinking. MG is an object of sexual desire and Daz wants to satiate his desire for MG by 
cajoling and manipulating her consent [somewhat like Mrs Redman does with Alice in 
Lost Girls]. Daz does not engage in a straightforward violent attack, however, but pushes 
her Further and further until MG Feels compelled to comply within the matrix of 
relationships she now finds herself. Yet the question remains, isn’t it exciting to imagine 
being desired [or desiring] that much and someone just taking what they want [or, From 


an alternative perspective, just taking it - and | mean here regardless of stereotypical 
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gender roles]? After all, Daz was quite understanding afterwards [even though he was 
selfishly concerned to get what he wanted out of the encounter] and he encouraged MG 


to Forget all about it afterwards. [And a story is not physically real.] 


There was a time in my past when | consented to making some pornography videos 
primarily because, like many young women with attractive bodies, | wanted to use it to 
make more money more easily than would be the case if | “got a job”. Sex work, it turns 
out a lot of people think, is a better way to make money than most of the other common 
ways to do it. | am not at all surprised, as a result, that increasing numbers of people 
choose it since, at least nominally, it is a way to exist over which you have more control 
yourself. No one, given a choice, would be someone else’s economic puppet or slave. 
And so it was | Found myself talking to an older man who liked to Fuck legal teens on 
camera using “scripts” [the term is loose because porn scripts are usually terrible and not 
at all convincing but this is glossed over as if it never really mattered to begin with — 
leaving you with the impression that really the point was to film sex occurring — and that 
is not very sexy] which were about how an older man gets wet behind the ears teens to 
bounce on his cock. In my case the script used was that the young teen breaks down in 
her car in the woods and her father’s Friend just happens to pass by and notices her — 
whereupon he offers to help her but only if she will expose herself to him. Upon 
exposing herself she is then induced to suck his cock and, thereafter, then to offer him 
her pussy and finally the ass. The father’s Friend having satiated himself in every hole 
and covered her face and tits with his enjoyment, he leaves the girl by the side of the 
road and drives away. Ha ha ha, silly, naive girl has given everything up For nothing. At 
the time | made videos like this, | never thought about the stories of the things | was 


doing. | just thought of it as a “getting Fucked in the woods on camera” video. These 
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days, however, | think much more about what pornographic videos are actually about, 


and the values they are imbued with. After all, don’t they say something about us? 


| think this is what Alan Moore and Melinda Gebbie were getting at in Lost Girls. The 
sexual stories the “girls” tell each other are not uniformly jolly and positive in a sterile 
way. Sex is not painted as an uncomplicated activity of morally pure motivation — and it 
shouldn't be for it isn’t. In an earlier chapter of this book | referred to Michel Foucault 
and his sexual histories and various interviews From that latter period of his life where 
he described sexuality as “creation”. At the very least here we can say that sexual 
imagination is sexual ideas being put to a sexual purpose. That purpose is sexual play 
and, For that purpose, it is not absolutely necessary that the ideas be things it would be a 
good idea to actually carry out for real. For example, should someone imagine being 
raped or committing a rape, that does not mean that actual rape is a good idea. As 
another example, in one of the panels Melinda Gebbie has drawn what appears to be a 
tiger is licking one of the characters’ vaginas. This does not mean a woman should go and 
Find a tiger or that people should interact with animals sexually in real life. In yet another 
panel, Dorothy sucks a lion’s cock [the cowardly lion's we may assume]. This does not 
mean sucking animal penises is a good idea. A story is not a warrant to carry out in the 


material world what you can imagine in an immaterial one of ideas. 


Yet there is also the “between worlds” activity of role play. Role play, which is the excuse 
most pornographers give For their content, is a story you act out and so seems to bridge 
the physical world and the immaterial world of ideas. Foucault refers to this too as | 
mentioned in chapter three. Here imagination is also being used in order to expand our 


world of sexual ideas and create an expanding concept of sexual experience. In as much 
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as itis imaginary, it does not affect the “physical world” outside of the ideaspace it takes 
place in. Yet, in as much as itis acted out in the physical world, it is about the interactions 
of real people [even if they are pretending to be other people at the time]. Can we say 
that badly acted and barely adhered to porn scripts of “daddy-daughter” or “mom-son” 
sex in some seedy online porn video come within the auspices of some such 
understanding of sexual play? Not simply. Commerce and professional performers — and 
the cynical views of those involved in the production — all work to weaken the 
connection. Commercial pornography is made not because it intends to explore some 
uplifting notion of the sexual imagination but because it is seen as a prime way to 
exploit the sexual desires of the masses for money. There is, very often, little concern to 
seriously engage with “sexual imagination” in the lofty ways that Moore and Gebbie 
imagine it in Lost Girls or that even | did in my much less impressive literary efforts. 
“Porn”, in this understanding, is not “art” and it does not necessarily have an 
intellectual/ethical context. It is, more Fundamentally, a money magnet, a trap trying to 
lure the non-discriminating in. That’s how you get cynicism and exploitation rather than 
true sexual imagination and the Feminist accusation that, in porn, women are little more 


than “meat to Fuck”. A lot of videos, in Fact, often don’t even try to hide that idea. 


So it seems to me that the motivations [i.e. values] of “the porn industry” are not the 
same motivations as Moore and Gebbie had and neither does this kind of porn have 
anything like the sexual imagination that Moore and Gebbie display in Lost Girls either 
[not least because Moore and Gebbie actually cared about the story and making it seem 
both plausible and realistic within the narrative space they created]. Many porn videos 
are stereotypically similar, formulaic, and utterly minimalistic [to the point of not caring] 


in terms of imaginational development. “Here is a mom and here is her son. Watch son 
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no 


Fuck mom.” “Here is a boss taking advantage of his secretary. Watch how he uses her.” In 
some cases the actual porn industry itself becomes the context as in the endless 
“casting” videos or random young men roaming around looking For women to fuck [and 
somehow miraculously always finding them]. Here the coercion of the industry [an 
industry which seemingly never escapes stories about real life coercions of and by its 
performers and producers] is made part of the plot. It becomes its own self-sustaining 
context as “porn” becomes an aspect of “real life” you might find yourself caught up in. 
The women taken advantage of in these scenes always seem to like it though [for the 


gaze of the viewer, at least] and, as each one does, this kind of pornography becomes 


more and more normalised. What are the values in play here? 


| do not think it was Moore and Gebbie’s intention to “normalize” pornography in this 
way, however. The porn industry, | would say, mostly wants to turn often grubby sexual 
exploitation [on screen and in its treatment of its performers] into money [values]. 
Moore and Gebbie, who obviously got paid for their work, wanted to create a work of 
sexual imagination which had pornographic merit in its own right. As Moore said in 
interviews several times, in Fact, they wanted their pornography to have standards. The 
overwhelming mass of pornography, however, has NO standards and, often, those 
making it barely care whether its a good story, well acted, believable, or whatever. Its 
often literally just people in front of a camera humping [values]. Imagination is not 
required for this for its more simply about viewing and instant gratification. [What else 
can a 5 or 10 minute long video be?] It is a more base, unthoughtful, uncreative, non- 
developmental activity. Moore and Gebbie want their pornography to change how you 
think about yourself, about sex and about how and what you imagine. Your regular 


pornographer just wants some money as a result of a coerced addiction to sexual 
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sensation and if the “mom” and “son” look basically the same age then so what? [Its a 


question of VALUES!] 


| think its the lowering of standards here which leads to the lazy use of coercion in video 
pornography. There is no doubt that, in the context of sexual imagination and sexual 
play, coercion is sexually exciting for many kinds of people. But this can be used For good 
and for ill. For ill it can result in ever more violently exploitative and abusive videos 
which degrade their subjects, the performers taking part and those watching them. The 
logical consequence of such an approach is ACTUAL filmed rape or abuse [which exists] 
and even the infamous “snuff Films” in which actual murders are supposed to have been 
Filmed. Here we are no longer talking about sexual imagination or sexual play but ideas 
unchained and physically embodied in the world of material consequences as people 


confuse imagination with material consequences in possibly terrifying ways. 


But this is not what Moore and Gebbie were talking about in their more Bohemian 
adventures of three women staying at an Austrian hotel. When coercion is represented 
and used For ill it can become Fuel for sexually repressed or inexperienced people, or 
simple predators and abusers, which deadens the imagination because it never required 
any to begin with. Crossing the line from the imaginal to the material, it becomes Fuel for 
destructive urges and physical outrages. This is probably always a red Flag in regard to 
video pornography [as opposed to written stories or drawings which, of necessity, 
actually require more imagination to bring to life] in that it seems to encourage or 
inspire material duplication of the acts observed. IF this guy fucks a stranger in the 
woods opportunistically, then why can’t I? IF this boss takes advantage of his young 


Female employee after her shift, then why can’t I? Once more, Moore's point raises its 
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head then: the imaginal is a space not in the material world. When it comes to sexual 
imagination and sexual play, we need to always keep at least one Foot in that world lest 
we risk manifesting things materially — and with destructive material consequences. Its 
also, as I've been hinting, a question of how the product reflects your values. This means 
that the “its only a Fantasy” justification doesn’t carry the same weight in each case. Its 
not a “get out of jail Free” card. We must ask after the quality and motivation of our 


ideas and how they are put to use. 


In regard to the majority of pornography, then, that covered today by the term “the porn 
industry”, we have to realise that it is purely and simply a capitalist operation that runs 
on capitalist lines. It is, | believe, Fundamentally not about “sexual imagination” but 
about exploiting a captive audience. Its turnover of women and girls is legendary and, 
according to figures | discovered when researching the show Hot Girls Wanted a couple 
of years ago, many people who enter porn have left it again within a year, realising this 
was not just for them, and that the producers have an “if you won't do it there are a 
thousand other girls waiting For a chance who will” kind of attitude. One thing we can 
say about Moore and Gebbie’s pornography that we cannot say about the porn industry's 
is that the Former exploited no one to create it. When we add to this that the former was 
created primarily as an aid to sexual imagination, something the latter all too often lacks 
[and here | add my own anecdotal evidence that all too often | look through several 
videos on a porn website decrying either how bad, formulaic or unimaginative they are], 
then it seems that Moore and Gebbie may have hit on something with their idea that 
pornography, like any other creative endeavour, should have STANDARDS and be 
regarded as an expressive and character-building art in itself. What, after all, is sex For if 


not pleasure, creation, expansion of human experience? You won't get that from lowest 
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common denominator trash shovelled online by the million at a free porn site which 
simply shoves someone's coercion in your Face as something to enjoy without thinking. 

Moore and Gebbie stick firmly to the line, in and with their book, that “sexual 
imagination” is a matter for an imaginary world and with a positive, emancipatory 
purpose. It should probably not then be something which trespasses into the material 
world where it might have physical consequences — role play, which blurs the line whilst 
still being something imaginative not meant to be of consequence outside the 


imaginative space, notwithstanding. 


But hold on a moment. Sexuality, as opposed to sexual imagination, is a PHYSICAL thing. 
It is to do with BODIES and with PHYSICALITY. The whole point of it is BODILY changes 
and PHYSICAL responses, not to mention TOUCH as well as SIGHT, SOUND, SMELL and 
TASTE. Moore and Gebbie don’t really say what you are supposed to do with the 
pornography they have created or in what circumstances they imagine it being read. 
Have they, in a meta-textual way, in fact created their own “White Book” that they 
expect to be read out at orgies or while masturbating a horse or while watching your 
parents have sex [all are in the book]? In the absence of having actually asked either Alan 
Moore or Melinda Gebbie that question | shall have to leave it unanswered but my 
observations lead to the fact that, whilst sexual imagination may be concerned with 
Ideaspace, actual sex is not — at least, not only. This then leads us to ask about the place 
of sex in human life if we are going to be people possessed of the kind of sexual 
imagination Moore and Gebbie seem to hope we could be. We also have to keep in mind 
that, at least From my perspective as the author of this book, this sex and sexual 


imagination have to Fit within an anarchist sense of human being and human relationship 
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— and that | imagine an anarchism of free spirits as well. We need to ask after sex in a 


context of anarchy — and to do so with biting honesty. 


A starting point here is provided by the Mary Nardini Gang’s zine “Toward the Queerest 


Insurrection”. This begins as Follows: 


“Some will read ‘queer’ as synonymous with ‘gay and lesbian’ or ‘LGBT.’ This reading falls 
short. While those who would fit within the constructions of ‘L,’ ‘G,’ ‘B’ or ‘T’ could fall 
within the discursive limits of queer, queer is not a stable area to inhabit. Queer is not 
merely another identity that can be tacked onto a list of neat social categories, nor the 
quantitative sum of our identities. Rather, it is the qualitative position of opposition to 
presentations of stability — an identity that problematizes the manageable limits of 
identity. Queer is a territory of tension, defined against the dominant narrative of white 
hetero monogamous patriarchy, but also by an affinity with all who are marginalized, 
otherized and oppressed. Queer is the abnormal, the strange, the dangerous. Queer involves 
our sexuality and our gender, but so much more. It is our desire and fantasies and more still. 
Queer is the cohesion of everything in conflict with the heterosexual capitalist world. Queer 


is a total rejection of the regime of the Normal.” 


| want to see this statement as qualitatively similar to the stated intentions, in the 
sexually imaginative world, of Moore and Gebbie, and to take “Queer” here as not much 
different to how | would think of “anarchy” - an “opposition to presentations of 
stability”. This very soon in this document becomes a matter of “to make ruins of 
domination in all of its varied and interlacing forms. This struggle inhabiting every social 


relationship is what we know as social war.” This is to say that sexuality, sexuality as both 
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an imaginal and a physical thing, is part of a social war and what is at stake is how we 
shall relate to one another as human beings and whether we shall survive as people who 
are free to be who we are or as people who are enslaved, coerced, used. “Queer” is a 
symbol in this respect that is not much different to how | would use “anarchist”, at least, 
the anarchist who is a Free spirit. By “queer” the Mary Nardini Gang say they mean “social 
war” and this is what is meant by the anarchist free spirit too For this idea expresses that 
such anarchism is a war for our ability to express ourselves - not least sexually - as we 
want, to refuse to be imposed upon, to refuse normativity, to create our own kind and 


type of relationships and inter-relations, to live in revolt. 


So this, in the sexual realm, is also the refusal of the porn industry's selling back to us of 
sex and desire in capitalist chunks that it can monetise through subscription services and 
constant advertising. It is the cry that our sexuality is not something to be bought and 
sold or hooked up to a capitalist’s pipeline. Living as a Free spirit, living queer, is living 
unconstrained by capitalism, by politics, by moral institutions, even by moralist 
anarchists [of which there are all too many]. It is a refusal to be contained, corralled, 
classified, kettled. As free-spirited queers, we are not something to be turned into a 
brand and marketed for we are each of us wonderfully diverse and unique in our 
sexuality as in any other way. This observation From the Mary Nardini Gang is then on 


point: 


“If history proves anything, it is that capitalism has a treacherous recuperative tendency to 
pacify radical social movements. It works rather simply, actually. A group gains privilege 
and power within a movement, and shortly thereafter sell their comrades out. Within a 


couple years of stonewall, affluent gay white males had thoroughly marginalized everyone 
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that had made their movement possible and abandoned their revolution with them. It was 
once that to be queer was to be in direct conflict with the forces of control and domination. 
Now, we are faced with a condition of utter stagnation and sterility. As always, Capital 
recuperated brick-throwing street queens into suited politicians and activists. There are log 
cabin Republicans and ‘stonewall’ refers to gay Democrats. There are gay energy drinks and 
a ‘queer’ television station that wages war on the minds, bodies and esteem of 


impressionable youth.” 


All too often | see queers and anarchists who are just clones of everybody else. They are 
normalised, non-independent, not self-thinking people who have the same tastes as the 
normies, do the same things as the normies, have the same jobs as the normies, argue 
for the same morals as the normies and are, in fact, the normies. What about these 
people is different? It says “anarchist” on their Twitter bio and they have a black flag 
symbol or a rainbow. They call themselves queer. Well, congratulations on your excellent 
branding exercise. Now, WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? When did you last Fuck in public? When 
did you hook up with a total stranger? When did you refuse to take part in society? When 
did you smash the window of a police car? When did you last do anything remotely 
reminiscent of your complete rejection of “civilized” values and your rejection of the 


culture of “normality”? Or, as the Mary Nardini Gang say: 


“The ‘LGBT’ political establishment has become a force of assimilation, gentrification, 
capital and state power. Gay identity has become both a marketable commodity and a 
device of withdrawal from struggle against domination. Now they don't critique marriage, 
military or the state. Rather we have campaigns for queer assimilation into each. Their 


politics is advocacy for such grievous institutions, rather than the annihilation of them all. 
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‘Gays can kill poor people around the world as well as straight people!’ ‘Gays can hold the 
reigns of the state and capital as well straight people!’ ‘We are just like you.’ 
Assimilationists want nothing less than to construct the homosexual as normal — white, 
monogamous, wealthy, 2.5 children, SUVs with a white picket fence. This construction, of 
course, reproduces the stability of heterosexuality, whiteness, patriarchy, the gender binary, 
and capitalism itself. lf we genuinely want to make ruins of this totality, we need to make a 
break. We don’t need inclusion into marriage, the military and the state. We need to end 
them. No more gay politicians, CEOs and cops. We need to swiftly and immediately 
articulate a wide gulf between the politics of assimilation and the struggle for liberation. 
We need to rediscover our riotous inheritance as queer anarchists. We need to destroy 
constructions of normalcy, and create instead a position based in our alienation from this 
normalcy, and one capable of dismantling it. We must use these positions to instigate 
breaks, not just from the assimilationist mainstream, but from capitalism itself. These 
positions can become tools of a social force ready to create a complete rupture with this 
world. Our bodies have been born into conflict with this social order. We need to deepen 


that conflict and make it spread.” 


So what is being said here? That SEXUALITY is an avenue of attack: 


“We must create space wherein it is possible for desire to flourish. This space, of course, 
requires conflict with this social order. To desire, in a world structured to confine desire, is a 
tension we live daily. We must understand this tension so that we can become powerful 
through it — we must understand it so that it can tear our confinement apart... we can 


become the queerest of insurrections.” 
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Or, as an anonymous author from New York City puts this in the 1990 document “Queers 


Read This”, produced at the height of the AIDS persecution of queers: 


“Being queer is ‘grass roots’ because we know that everyone of us, every body, every cunt, 
every heart and ass and dick, is a world of pleasure waiting to be explored. Everyone of us is 
a world of infinite possibility. We are an army because we have to be. We are an army 
because we are so powerful. (We have so much to fight for; we are the most precious of 
endangered species.) And we are an army of lovers because it is we who know what love is. 
Desire and lust, too. We invented them. We come out of the closet, face the rejection of 


society, face firing squads, just to love each other! Every time we fuck, we win.” 


Sexuality, then, is a Front in a social war, a component in the creation of human social and 
political relations that helps define how we will see each other and how we will see 
ourselves. [This, | think, is what Emma Goldman knew long before many others, although 
she certainly wasn’t alone in this realisation as the discussion of Firebrand below will 
show.] It can classify and control us and put us in our serried rows or it can liberate us 
From classification and coercion. Moore and Gebbie’s enlightened and educated sexual 
imagination — transgressive, liberatory, illegal - is a good starting point here but it 
cannot be the end because the end is TO CHANGE THE EXPERIENCE OF HUMAN LIVES. 


Anarchy is an action, | have very often said; WELL FUCKING IS TOO! 


Sexuality, as we know From Foucault, has been caught up in the classification, control 
and administration of populations. You are A or B or Cor D but you cannot be anything 
else for that would be to evade classification and control: it would be to exhibit 


uncontrolled sexuality. Psychological medicine, as seems its authoritarian/capitalist 
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purpose now and as | discussed in its development earlier on in this chapter, is there to 
identify and medicate [and occasionally punish] “deviance”. Deviance from what in a 
world where every possible standard is a fabricated one? IF every single person in the 
world had a singular sexuality except one person who did not that would give no right to 
the majority to judge, much less act against, the one. Numbers carry no weight in an 
evolutionary universe. What can thrive and survive has earned its right to according to 
the experimental way that nature works in which each life is its own little experiment 
sent on its way out into the environment to see what it will become. In this respect each 
life, each unique sexuality, is equally as valid as any other. This is not to say it is equally as 
useful to human society as any other. But then why should it be and why should that be 
the measure? But sexuality, so we seem to be told, must be controlled lest society rock 
on its axis and crash and burn taking material prosperity with it. LET IT CRASH AND 


BURN. It is well past time the many were no longer sacrificed for the luxuries of the Few. 


And then there is this from CLEMENCE X. CLEMENTINE AND ASSOCIATES FROM THE 


INFINITE VENOM GIRL GANG in their “Against the Couple Form”: 


“Libidinal flows cut through the social world. Amorous and sexual relations do not exist in 
some domain safely taped off from the rest of society. Rather they are constituent elements 
of nearly every aspect of social life. Desire flows and circulates amongst places of 
employment, intellectual debates, political organizing, artistic circles, playgrounds, and 
cemeteries. The elderly patient grabs at the breast of a nurse hunched over him. A 
governmental official strips his newly hired intern down to her leopard print thong during 
an important briefing in his office. The incarcerated man holds his hand up to the glass of 


the visiting booth, attempting to touch his wife after twenty years of their bodily 
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separation. These flows of libidinal desire operate within and amongst broader social 
mechanisms, such that they help animate the dynamics of economic and political life. Often 


a locus of politics, desire permeates the so-called ‘public’ terrain. 


Patriarchy incessantly subjects these flows of desire to a system of organization, a logic 
that subverts the desiring flows against themselves. This channelling and organization of 
sex and amorous relations | will refer to as the logic of the couple — that which funnels, 
simplifies, and reduces amorous desire to the needs of patriarchy within the capitalist mode 
of production. This logic assumes that women have but a single site for the fulfillment of 
their social and sexual desires, that being a romantic relationship with a man. The couple 
functions as the threshold, the admission fee, the golden key that allows a woman to 
participate in the social world. The couple promises that, upon entering its grasp, one will 
no longer suffer from alienation, from isolation, from boredom, from rootlessness. The 
couple grants a woman personhood and social visibility. She obtains a title, a temporality, a 
space through the couple. Marriage enshrines this logic and its perpetuation of the specific 


form assumed by patriarchy under capitalism.” 


Libidinal flows being channelled by a patriarchal society. Random, horny connection 
being policed, without and within, by ideas of “the right way to go about sex and love”. 
“The couple”, ideally one man and one woman — and perhaps scandalous if its more - as a 
model. WHY IS THERE A MODEL AT ALL? Moore and Gebbie are all over this in Lost Girls 
For, in their book, sex is not something that two, and no more than two, people can do, 
those two people being “an item” that sets them apart from others. In Lost Girls the ethic 
is much more “love the ones you're with” and this takes on an experimental, playful 


aspect where the point is the shared pleasure of sexual satisfaction where sex is an 
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activity of more than two, an arena in which the only consequence of coming together 
with others to create and share pleasure is the non-judgmental openness of each to all. 
In Lost Girls sex, it seems to me, is the modelling of new community, the complete 
recreation of human relationship, something done for Fun but also something done 
together where diversity and difference and multiple combination is an inherent part of 
the activity; its means and its purpose. It is not presented in Lost Girls as a form of attack 
because there Moore and Gebbie simply want to focus on the imagination and so place it 
in an Austrian sandbox; but if you take that ethos, make it political and extrapolate, then 


it becomes it. 


In “Against the Couple Form”, however, which seems to be written by communist 
Feminists, this is not so. Most of their essay dissects the couple for the purposes of 
showing that this institution, this arrangement of human beings, is detrimental to 
politics and so to political achievements of the kind they hope to achieve. Their task, to 
show the couple form for what it really is, is a Fairly easy one but they do it well. For 


example, they point out that: 


“Men grant women access to the action and the discourse by developing sexual relations 
with men from this circle. Un-coupled women, those loose dogs, remain on the periphery, 
always at a distance from the space where debates, projects, and events are played out. 
The couple acts as a social form that requires women, in order to participate in whatever 
practice or domain they desire, to attach themselves to men via the couple mechanism. The 
couple-form often constitutes the single device that protects a woman from the misogyny 
of a group of men. Who's that? Oh, | think it is Zach's girlfriend, Ben’s ex. Women become 


known for their relationships to men, not for their contributions to intellectual or political 
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life. Women’s lives diminish to their roles as the wife of R or the mistress of J, not poets, 


theorists, or revolutionaries in their own right. 


The logic of the couple mediates a woman's relationship to herself and her relationships to 
other women. In the production of herself as a woman, she remains constantly aware of the 
need to make herself desirable, to make herself worthy of a man’s desire, to be fit for a 
man’s love. The go on, girl! You’re worth it! dimension of contemporary female 
subjectification has coded women’s individual servitude as their self-realization. Post- 1950s 
waves of feminism have reconfigured women’s position in capitalism and in relation to men 
without necessarily making it any less oppressive. The pseudo- empowerment of women to 
sleep around, wear lipstick, and buy themselves chocolate if they want to does not amount 


to any significant change to their structural exploitation. 


Do the femme fatale, the burlesque dancer, the woman executive have a man, or does a 
man have her? A woman may completely internalize the demands of the couple, 
reproducing herself as attractive, desired, and sought after - traits that must be produced - 
even while railing against the sexually predatory male. The logic of the couple has 
strengthened the single woman's direct relationship to the commodity, the imperative to 
produce herself as a commodity. Just as in the sphere of circulation — where allegedly 
buyers and sellers exchange equivalents — the single woman trades hours of primping, 
toning, and plucking for the ability to be purchased by a man at the meat market. The 
couple mediates relations between women to the extent that they interact not to deepen 
their connection to each other, but to gossip about boys, to process their relationships with 


men, to trade technologies of femininity whereby they can improve their status with men. 
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In this way, the couple-form haunts women when alone or with other women. One must not 
dissociate the desire for a sexual relationship with a man from patriarchy’s stacked deck. 
Who are these boyfriends? What does a woman think having one will get her? In short, 
everything. The couple stands in for desire itself, after being enshrined, funnelled, and 
reduced to a single object by patriarchy. Rather than sprouting yearnings for negation or 
overcoming, young girls plan their weddings while still in kindergarten. Why does a woman 
sell out for some wank? She gives herself over to the couple in the hope of mitigating her 
alienation and increasing her sense of ‘security,’ in the same way that a citizen gives herself 
over to a repressive state that she trusts to keep her secure. While perhaps not visible at the 
outset, the couple will further alienate and isolate her. She will have to answer to her 
husband in addition to her boss, entering into a relation of hyper-exploitation. Comrade 
Valerie Solanas heeds the atomizing function of the couple: ‘Our society is not a community, 
but merely a collection of isolated family units. Desperately insecure, fearing his woman 
will leave him if she is exposed to other men or to anything remotely resembling life, the 
male seeks to isolate her from other men and from what little civilization there is, so he 


mn 


moves her out to the suburbs, a collection of self-absorbed couples and their kids. 


Here the yearning is that people become community connected rather than “isolated 
Family units” or dyads based on, and infiltrated by, some romantic notion of having 
Found “the one for me”. Even if such Fairy tales were true, why would anyone take them 
for true and base their lives on them necessarily? The ethos of Moore and Gebbie too, 
given political application, promises so much more in both possibility and opportunity. 
OF course, we have to change ourselves to make this possible but, good news, human 
beings can educate themselves and human beings can change. They don’t have to be one 


way, the way we have always been, and they can change course and become new people. 
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But we know all too well that political and social organisation is resistant to change. We 
know that mechanisms will be deployed to fend off or respond to attack. We know that 
the values of society are placed INSIDE US by parents, teachers, politicians, bosses, in 


order to define and control us. And so, for example: 


“The couple functions as both the problem and its solution. If not this one, she just needs 
another boyfriend, one that will treat her better. A woman may feel the nausea of 
ambivalence, of being caught between obsession with phallic power and revulsion from it. 
She does not know which is greater, the melancholia of the couple or the melancholia of 
denouncing it as a social form. Most opt for the sadness of the couple over the alienation of 
being cut loose from its grasp. Capital lends a shoulder at every turn, suggesting you watch 
a rom-com with your girlfriends when heartbroken or providing endless ways to personalize 
your wedding dress. Similar to the framework of electoral politics that limits the scope of 
critique to the wrong people being in office, the couple-form attributes women’s problems 
to dating the wrong man rather than to the couple itself. As long as she stays invested in 
the idea of romantic love as salvation, as the guiding principle against isolation and towards 


fulfillment, she remains tied to the couple-form.” 


And, of course, in many societies “economic mechanisms preserve the vehemence of the 
couple-form as a trap for women within capitalism” and this Fact, the fact that 
governments will reward married couples over any other kind of people, gives the game 
away that they are getting something out of this arrangement. They are getting 
controlled people and controlled sexuality — they are buying the imagined stability of a 
controlled social form. They are getting hopefully procreative, self-replicating sexuality 


rather than any other kind. One thing noticeable about the sex in Lost Girls, however, is 
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that its not procreative at all. There is lots of sex in the book but no contraception that | 
can see. Children exist there, and are sometimes part of the scandalous action, but no 
one asks how they got there or even mentions the fact that if men have sex with women 
then the women might get pregnant. Perhaps the men are cumming in assholes, in 
mouths, over breasts, hair and faces. After all, there’s a lot more than one place a man 
[or a woman] can cum. In “Against the Couple Form”, however, the Feminists there are 
not Fooled by “polyamorous or promiscuous relationships”. They see them as “strategies 
For women to navigate patriarchal social relations” rather than a way to “break with or 
negate them”. | disagree with them here but | do agree with them when they berate 
queers for becoming nice little gay couples modelled on the couple form of the nice, 
well behaved heterosexuals. /t is not the job of queers to fit in. Queer means attack! IF the 
couple is an institution of oppression then, whoever you are, in taking it up you chain 


yourself up to society and its ruling ways. Our writers here, however, insist that: 


“We must crush the illusion that romance is or will be an avenue for liberation. We must 
divest from romantic relationships as means through which we might access a better world 
than this one. In realizing that their economies and conventions are part and parcel of the 


continuing soft disaster of our lives, we will leave behind all hitherto existing couples.” 


And so they say: 


“Pour menstrual blood on wedding gowns. Send tigers into engagement parties. Make love. 
Anything can be sex. The body is rich and varied in its parts and sensations. So many 
ecstasies have yet to be felt. Get away from the genital organization of ‘sexuality.’... Wrest 


yourself from the grasp of the couple’s arms (i.e. love jail). Go out the front door and get 
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caught up in a crowd. Hang out with plants and animals. Get into space. Replace the dyad, 
the pair, the two halves that make a whole with third, fourth, in not-necessarily human 
terms: The three of them and that pack of wolves and that shrub! The commune! The snow! 
The tea cups! The knives! The creatures!... Interrogate and challenge the ways that the logic 
of the couple constructs families. Reconsider the bounds of the family and whom one visits 
over holidays. Rethink social bonds outside of the couple tie, the blood tie, the legal tie.... 
Make intelligible the movement of history and revolutionary praxis as the only possible love 


story.” 


Ultimately, these feminist writers prefer “communism” to “the family”, to the 
romantically-bonded couple, and seek to destroy the latter. They give up a romantically- 
inflected love, cemented by sex, for the higher purpose of a new community. Whilst | 
agree with them on the importance of what they regard as this more important purpose, 
the creation of new relationships and so new community, | do not agree that the means 
to it is giving up love, sex, sexuality in any particular way as a matter of necessity. These 
things, as Moore and Gebbie show, do not have to occur in twos and they do not have to 
take place according to formulaic political relations or even relations reinforcing of a 
certain kind of social order in unimaginative ways. | think the point here is, in fact, one 
I've made many times myself: think for yourself, love as you desire and not as you are 
taught to, do not get trapped in ways of thinking imposed by the powers that be and 


unthinkingly adhered to by the mass of others. 


Anarchists of the past have agreed with this analysis as well. Jessica Moran, in her essay 
about the short-lived late-nineteenth century anarchist newspaper, Firebrand, in which 


“Free love” was boldly advocated alongside anarchist communism and workers’ rights, 
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details some of these people. As Moran tells it, Firebrand, a paper based in Portland, 
Oregon, “fostered the growth of an anarchist movement that incorporated the economic 
change fought for by the Haymarket anarchists, along with social issues like free love 
and individual freedom long advocated by individualist anarchists.” In this respect, we 
could say it was a short-lived Forerunner of Emma Goldman's own Mother Earth which 
shared all of these concerns and more. Emma Goldman herself was, of course, one of the 
most high profile anarchists of the day and one of the most prominent proponents of 
Free love. She authored pieces which featured in Firebrand - including one simply titled 
“Marriage” which includes the sentiment: “| demand the independence of woman; her 
right to support herself; to love whomever she pleases, or as many as she pleases. | 
demand freedom for both sexes, freedom of action, freedom in love and freedom in 
motherhood.” Here we begin to see the kernel of the idea that economic independence 
and sexual Freedom are THE SAME AGENDA and not different ones. Jessica Moran then 


notes of Firebrand that: 


“For the editors of Firebrand, freedom in love and motherhood was a basic premise of their 
anarchism. In 1896 J.H. Morris published ‘Free Sex Relations’ in which he stated, ‘a 
fundamental principle of anarchist communism is non-interference. Applied to sex relations 
this means that every individual shall consult only his or her own tastes and happiness in 
the matter, and mutual agreement alone constitutes what is now called marriage’ and in 
another article Morris asked, ‘Why should the state attempt to regulate my sexual proclivity 
any more than my social intercourse?’ But free love alone was not the answer, rather it was 
a part of the total transformation of social conditions. Morris explained that ‘freedom in sex 
relations must result from better social conditions generally,’ directly connecting sexual 


relations to economic and social relations.” 
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Ironically, or perhaps unsurprisingly, it was this kind of attitude which would lead to 
Firebrands demise. In 1897 the paper doubled in size from 4 to 8 pages and 
consequently began including a lot more material about “the institution of marriage and 
the philosophical basis For Free love, but also an ongoing conversation in letters and 
correspondence about free love, free marriage, sex and birth control, and women’s 
sexuality.” In addition, the editors published an article titled “Our Attitude” in which they 
said, “We claim that The Firebrand is an Open Court, and yet we are advised and warned 
to let religion and the sex question alone, and the strongest objection presented is 


against the sex question, and by those who for years have boasted of their radicalism.” 


The editors had claimed to “have taken up the gauntlet of conservatism and bid defiance 
to Comstockism” [in reference to the Comstock laws of the time which moralistically 
defined what could and could not be shared in public and which would later snare Emma 
Goldman as well]. It was the attitude of those behind Firebrand, however, that “in our 
demand for freedom we must point out the cause of sexual slavery just as we point out 
the cause of industrial slavery” and that marriage “is based on the idea of possession, or 
more properly of property. The woman becomes the man’s property, and in the minds of 
some women the men become their property.” Even some readers of Firebrand chimed 
in, with one reader suggesting that “Every careful observer must see that the prevailing 
notions on sexual matters, which underlie our monogamic marriage institution, are 
among the greatest obstacles if they be not the most powerful foe we have to deal with 
as Anarchists.” | can only most heartily agree! Another contributor, meanwhile, would 
add that anarchism “means free and natural development of all the Forces and Functions 
and manifestations of life, social as well as individual.” But Comstockism was not to be 


denied and the editors were arrested in September 1897. One of the reasons given was 
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that they had published Walt Whitman’s poem “A Woman Waits For Me” on their Front 


page earlier in the year. | reproduce this poem for you now for your own consideration: 


A woman waits For me, she contains all, nothing is lacking, 

Yet all were lacking if sex were lacking, or if the moisture of the right man were lacking. 
Sex contains all, bodies, souls, 

Meanings, proofs, purities, delicacies, results, promulgations, 

Songs, commands, health, pride, the maternal mystery, the seminal milk, 

All hopes, benefactions, bestowals, all the passions, loves, beauties, delights of the 
earth, 

All the governments, judges, gods, follow'd persons of the earth, 

These are contain'd in sex as parts of itself and justifications of itself. 

Without shame the man | like knows and avows the deliciousness of his sex, 

Without shame the woman | like knows and avows hers. 

706Now | will dismiss myself from impassive women, 

| will go stay with her who waits for me, and with those women that are warm-blooded 
and sufficient For me, 

| see that they understand me and do not deny me, 

| see that they are worthy of me, | will be the robust husband of those women. 

They are not one jot less than! am, 

They are tann'd in the face by shining suns and blowing winds, 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and strength, 

They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, advance, resist, 
defend themselves, 


They are ultimate in their own right—they are calm, clear, well-possess'd of themselves. 
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| draw you close to me, you women, 

| cannot let you go, | would do you good, 

| am for you, and you are for me, not only For our own sake, but for others’ sakes, 
Envelop'd in you sleep greater heroes and bards, 

They refuse to awake at the touch of any man but me. 

It is | you women, | make my way, 

| am stern, acrid, large, undissuadable, but | love you, 

| do not hurt you any more than is necessary for you, 

| pour the stuff to start sons and daughters fit For these States, | press with slow rude 
muscle, 

| brace myself effectually, | listen to no entreaties, 

| dare not withdraw till | deposit what has so long accumulated within me. 

Through you | drain the pent-up rivers of myself, 

In you | wrap a thousand onward years, 

On you | graft the grafts of the best-beloved of me and America, 

The drops | distil upon you shall grow Fierce and athletic girls, new artists, musicians, and 
singers, 

The babes | beget upon you are to beget babes in their turn, 

| shall demand perfect men and women out of my love-spendings, 

| shall expect them to interpenetrate with others, as | and you interpenetrate now, 

| shall count on the fruits of the gushing showers of them, as | count on the Fruits of the 
gushing showers | give now, 

| shall look For loving crops From the birth, life, death, immortality, | plant so lovingly 


now. 
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What, then, is to be regarded as a “queer” or “free-spirited” approach to sex and 
sexuality that keeps anarchy in mind? How is it to be reimagined and reconfigured as the 
basis of new human being and new human relationships? We may start with some cues 
from Frenchwoman Madeleine Vernet’s early 20th century pamphlet simply entitled 
“Free Love”, a pamphlet which in places sounds very much like Emma Goldman. Here, for 


example, Vernet says: 


“No-one can guarantee the stability of love. More than any other human feeling, it is 
changing and transient because it is not only an affection of the heart, but also a sensual 
desire and a physical need. Let’s not mistake love for marriage. Marriage is a social 
convention; love, a natural law. Marriage is a contract; love, a kiss. Marriage is a prison; love 
is self-development. Marriage is the prostitution of love. In order to preserve its beauty and 
dignity, love must be free; and it can only be free if it obeys a single rule. There cannot be on 
this issue any material or moral considerations: two beings love each other, desire each 
other, tell each other so; they must have the absolute right to give themselves to one 
another, without the intervention of any reason foreign to their desires, just like they must 
have the most absolute right to leave each other when they no longer desire each other. 
And! am not saying “when they no longer love each other”, but indeed when they no longer 
desire each other. These are two distinct things. We can stop desiring a woman but still love 


her; we can no longer wish to be her lover, but stay true to our friend... 


Nowadays, by the way, with the kind of education they get, women themselves can be a 
bad judge of their sensations and desires. They don’t analyse their internal lives, and often 
suffer without knowing why. The exuberantly healthy virgin whose boiling blood burn her 


cheeks and redden her lips might not even know it is her virginity which makes her nervous, 
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disquieted, dreamy. She might not even know that it is the need for love which makes her 
cry or laugh without reason; but the fact she doesn’t know how to define it doesn’t make it 
less true that it is this natural law of love which is attacking her. Brutally, what she ignores, 
marriage will teach her; marriage to which she went blindly, only because she evoked two 
cuddling arms in which to find a refuge. Then, when at least she “knows”, when, initiated 
into sexual life, her flesh has become consciously vibrant, she will realise she is linked to a 
man who she might not even love any more. And, according to her temper, she will go 
towards her lover and resign herself to conjugal duty. And if she resigns herself, if she 
accepts the duty without love, even if she confessed to others and to herself that she has no 
desires, that she has no lustful needs, she would simply be fooling others and herself. Sexual 
needs will have existed in her, but, for a lack of the conditions to its development, it will 
have atrophied and fallen asleep. If this same woman had lived freely; if, leaving the 
companion who did not meet her desires, she had gone to the one who would have made 
her fully live her life as a lover, it is most likely that she would have never become a cold 


woman.” 


Vernet then suggests that “Absolute freedom in love - for women as well as men - is 
nothing but elementary justice. This does not force the Frigid to become passionate, but 
this will allow the passionate no longer to suffer in the captivity of social and 
conventional laws” and argues that “We cannot better master our sexual desire than the 
pangs of hunger. Both are inherent to our physicality: they are the result of two natural 
needs, just as legitimate as one another. And hunger is not mastered, it is quenched” as 
part of an argument which concludes that “love can only truly exist if it is Free. Without 
absolute freedom, love becomes prostitution, whatever name we call it.” Therefore, says 


Vernet: 
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¢ Love must be entirely free, no moral law must rule it or submit it in any way. 
* No difference must be made between sexes concerning love. 


¢ Finally, sexual relations must not create obligations, duties or rights between people. 


And, consequently, “free love cannot be immoral, as it is a natural law; sexual desire 


cannot be immoral since it is a natural need of our physical existence.” 


Vernet, in that pamphlet, speaks to something she refers to as “the Full development of 
the free individual”, something which “could not be something immoral” and this seems 
very much related to the kind of experimental, developmental approach Moore and 
Gebbie have towards sexual imagination in Lost Girls. They would agree whole-heartedly 
with Vernet that “immorality is to prevent someone From living a healthy and strong life 
in the name of dogmas, laws, conventions contrary to the harmony and beauty of life.” 
But then so would anarchists like Voltairine de Cleyre, Emma Goldman and Emile Armand 
who equated an anarchist society with sexual Freedom and, indeed, control of your own 
sexuality free from moral and political constraint. The latter of these three, as | have had 
cause to mention before and will do again at some length in my next chapter, even 
created a form of anarchist communal life he referred to as “amorous camaraderie” 
which integrated anarchist understandings about society with sexual freedom, including 
acceptance of nudity. One key aspect of Armand’s approach to sexual liberty, integrated 


into this approach, is that he bonds it Firmly to the necessity of sexual education. 


We see this, for example, in his short 1916 essay, “On Sexual Liberty”. Here Armand 
begins by making the necessary point that liberty is not an abstract freedom for an 


abstract freedom “cannot be an end”. Instead, liberty is a means and as a means it can be 
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understood and become an end. That is, when it is made a particular. This is a matter of 


affirming “our needs and desires” rather than “our rights”. Thus, Armand states: 


“Intellectual life, artistic life, economic life, sexual life — we demand for them the liberty to 
manifest themselves freely, as individuals, in view of the liberty of individuals, apart from 
the legalistic conceptions and the prejudices of religious or civil order. We demand for them, 
grand rivers where human activity flows, to run without obstacles, — without the locks of 


‘moralityism’ or the dams of ‘traditionalism’ troubling or miring their course.” 


But now comes the important part because there are far too many people who equate 
“sexual Freedom” with “sexual licentiousness” or even sexual outrages against the 
unwilling or the incapable [many of these, sadly, even call themselves “anarchists”]. 


Armand’s response to such people is both crystal clear and sensible: 


“When we call for ‘sexual liberty’ — what do we mean? Do we mean ‘freedom to rape’ or 
debauchery? Do we desire the annihilation of sentiment in the love-life, the disappearance 
of attachment, tenderness and affection? Do we glorify unthinking promiscuity or 
animalistic sexual satisfaction, at any time and place? Not at all. In calling for sexual liberty, 
we simply demand the possibility for every individual to dispose, as they wish and in all the 
circumstances of their sexual life — according to the qualifications of temperament, 


sentiment, and reason which are peculiar to them. 


Thus we do not demand the liberty to ‘rape.’ Attention: their sexual life — that does not 
imply the sexual life of another. Neither do we demand a liberty of the sexual life which 


would precede any sexual education. On the contrary, we believe that, gradually, in the 
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period preceding puberty, the human being should be left ignorant of nothing that concerns 
sexual life, — that is, the inevitable attraction of the sexes — whether that sexual life is 


considered from the sentimental, emotional or physiological point of view. 


We believe that advanced minds should have taken it to heart to recommend and 
propagate that education, to never let an occasion escape to engage in it; we think that 
from the moment that we have just indicated, not only should the human being know what 
delights — sentimental, emotional, and physical — the sexual life holds, but also what 
responsibilities it leads to. Both sexes should be lead to understand, for example, that it is 
up to the woman to choose the hour of conception. And neither sex should be ignorant of 
the means of contraception. Following my thought to its logical conclusions, | would say 
that in a society which had not made it possible for its female constituents to refuse or 
avert an undesired pregnancy, those constituents would be perfectly justified in leaving 
their progeny to the care of the collectivity. We do not separate the ‘liberty of the sexual 


life’ from ‘sexual education.” 


This is an extremely mature and forward-thinking attitude to sexuality, sexual life and 
sexual imagination, one that dares to think that only education about sex which informs 
autonomy can provide proper responsibility in regard to it, and one not often found even 
over 100 years after this was originally written -— even among so-called anarchists. 
[Earlier in this book, in a political discussion, if you remember, only autonomy equalled 
responsibility in a similar way.] It is something that | myself strongly agree with, as one 
might expect of someone with the interest in Emma Goldman that | have, since she was 
also one who shared Armand’s educational and autonomous approach towards sex, 


sexual freedom and one’s control of one’s own sexuality. So it stands to reason that | 
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would then also agree totally with the Armand who, in “On Sexual Liberty”, goes on even 
Further to say: 

“liberty of sexual life’ is not synonymous with ‘debauchery,’ otherwise known as ‘loss of 
moral equilibrium.’ Sexual liberty is exclusively individual order. It presupposes an education 
of the will which permits each to determine for themselves the point where they will cease 
to be master of their passions or penchants, and education perhaps much more instinctive 
than it appears at first look. Like all liberties, that of the sexual life involves an effort, not 
of abstinence — (in fact, abstention from the experiences of life is a mark of moral 
insufficiency, as debauchery is a sign of moral weakness) — but of judgment, discernment, 
and classification. In other words, it is not so much a question of the quantity or number of 
experiments as of the quality of the experimenter. To conclude, liberty of the sexual life 
remains united, in our mind, with a preparatory sexual education and a power of individual 


determination.” 


Liberation; education; determination: Armand imagines the educated, the self 
actualised, the autonomous, as those taking part in sexual activity in the way that he 
understands it but he sees no reason why that cannot, and should not, be anyone who 
wants it — for we can all be educated and we can all learn to be autonomous. He argues 
that all human beings should be in the position of having been educated about sexuality, 
its consequences and responsibilities, BEFORE their bodies are sexually mature enough 
to create their own sexual impulses. He concludes his essay, in Fact, with “To each then, 
education, to determine their sexual life as they intend, to vary its experiences or to hold 


mn 


themselves to one alone: in a word, to proceed ‘at will’ which gives me my own 
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understanding of the basis on which all sexual activity takes place as an EDUCATED 


AGENCY IN A CONTEXT OF ANARCHY. 


Now this is all very well and good when set out as theory on a page but, as in all things, it 
only becomes truly tested when put to use in the real world — and often in the hard 
cases. Unfortunately, in recent times, my thoughts about sex and sexuality needed to 
become exactly more to me than just thoughts | was mulling over in my mind. Let me 


explain. 


During the writing of this book, writing the chapter before this, in fact, a very strange 
incident occurred. | saw some random comment on social media that was related to sex 
and human agency and | replied with a comment on the historical relationship between 
the then 37 year old Alexander Berkman and the then [at least at First] 15 year old Becky 
Edelsohn, an anarchist activist who had attended Emma Goldman’s lectures in New York 
[even being arrested at one] who became an anarchist colleague of both Goldman and 
Berkman and lived in their house with them, doing work on Mother Earth. [| very briefly 
mentioned this incident in my discussion of Emma Goldman in chapter six, in Fact.] There 
has, as Far as my research goes, never been any suggestion of anything but consent and 
propriety between Berkman and Edelsohn in regards to this sexual relationship, a 
relationship Goldman mentions in her memoir, Living My Life, only with the passing 
remark that she wished Berkman still Found her sexually arousing instead. [This 
establishes both that Goldman had known about the relationship pretty much since its 
inception and also that Berkman knew she was mentioning it in her book since he edited 
it.] She makes no comment at all about the “morality” of the relationship [and, given her 


copious and regular discussion about “the sex question” should not be expected to] and, 
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since Edelsohn [who was in her own later adult life no conventional, shy and retiring 
wallflower but a practising anarchist who was perhaps the First US female hunger striker] 
never in the remainder of her years ever made any complaint about the relationship [and 
continued to practice anarchism, sometimes with Berkman], we must assume that it was 
regarded on all sides as consensual and above board. [Several people lived in the 


Goldman/Berkman house during this time so it is not only them who would have known.] 


People on Twitter, of course, who speak more in memes than in reasoned out argument, 
are not such level-headed people and, | must say, especially not some American Twitter 
people who find themselves given birth to in a moral hothouse and prison From which it 
is hard for anybody to escape. So why think about an issue, consider it at some length 
and even weigh the evidence, when you can simply rush to judgment and engage in 
reactionary threats and accusations? My single tweet on the issue of the sex between 
Berkman and Edelsohn led, in short order, to me being branded an “abuse apologist”, a 
“pedophile apologist” and to Berkman and Goldman now being regarded, at least by 
some who were entirely unaware of these historical Facts until | made mention of them, 


as assumedly an abuser and an enabler — a remarkable and bizarre chain of events. 


But it gets even more bizarre than this For this was not the first time | had made mention 
of this case on my timeline. | had, in Fact, written an essay almost a year before about 
this relationship, and its anarchist and moral connotations, which | had promoted on my 
timeline several times. [That essay was also posted in anarchist online spaces and 
available For anybody to read. | had myself even asked some people to read it to see if 
they thought | was saying anything “wrong” or had somehow made myself unclear. No 


one thought | had.] | guess no one reads my tweets. But, this time, it caught Flame and | 
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received a pile on of abuse, insults, and even threats all because — entirely in error and 
without any understanding of an anarchist context | was speaking from but which none of 
my accusers had any interest in either hearing about or discussing — | was now thought to 
be pro sexual abuse of teenagers and pro pedophilia when all | was doing was arguing 
for EDUCATED AGENCY IN A CONTEXT OF ANARCHY for everyone exactly, as | thought 
in my mind, anarchists like Armand, Goldman, Berkman and even Edelsohn herself would 
have too. So, to be entirely clear, of course | am neither pro sexual abuse of teenagers, or 
anybody else For that matter for the ethos | have spoken to here is expressly against the 
sexual abuse or coercion of ANYBODY, nor pro pedophilia and, if anyone had ever taken 
the trouble to read beyond a tweet filtered through their morally censorious minds, that 
could have been confirmed and demonstrated all too easily - not just in the 
aforementioned essay but in my previous writing which approvingly spoke of the 
approach to sexuality of both Goldman herself and Armand which no one, as far as | am 
aware of, has ever accused of being pro pedophilia. | don’t think they are either and 


neither am | [not least because we would see sex and sexuality very differently anyway]. 


Because of this incident, however, | learned a lot of things in this area. | learned, First of 
all, and as Emma Goldman did when she talked about sexual issues [I now totally agree 
with her that talking about sex is the issue which really sends people nuts — nothing else 
I've ever discussed, including occasional illegality, really raised as much as a murmur until 
| discussed sex issues], that mobs are not fuelled by reason but by conviction. And 
convictions, as Nietzsche mentioned earlier in this book, are greater enemies of truth 
than lies. None of the many people, a lot of whom had never even spoken to me before, 
who condemned me for pointing out that, as far as we know, Becky Edelsohn consented 


to her relationship with Berkman, bothered to ask for clarification or to elicit my wider 
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opinions [or even the facts of the case]. IF they had, | could have shared the essay | had 
written on the situation which had been uploaded many months before. That essay 
argued that educated agency [based on an anarchist view of autonomous people much 
like the one repeated above] was the key issue in sexual relations and went out of its 
way to say that the responsibility to be considerate of the effects of sexual relationships 
always lies with each person engaging in them. | also added that the essay should not be 
read as in Favour of sexual licence or sexual exploitation generally [because it absolutely 


wasn't]. 


My critics, on the other hand, mostly seem to have taken the backward and dogmatic 
view that all 15 year old girls having sex with older men are victims without any agency 
or responsibility at all and that all men engaging sexually with them are irresponsible, 
craven and disgusting abusers [a view at least some historical anarchists would have 
objected to if only on the grounds already explained]. That, of course, is probably a 
common view in Evangelical America where people apparently call all kinds of people 
“groomer” or “child abuser” all the time so that it has become a ubiquitous way to 
demean a rhetorical opponent but, | admit, | don’t really know as I’ve never been there. 
But, whatever the case, it strikes me as bizarre to do that when nearly all of my critics 
call themselves “anarchists” as well. Clearly, however, they are not moral or intellectual 
anarchists as explained in this book - and certainly not anarchists in the educational way 
Emma Goldman or Emile Armand understood the term. Paul Z. Simons, in a short piece 
addressing similar charges sometimes made of Peter Lamborn Wilson [i.e. Hakim Bey], 
once suggested that such people weren't, in Fact, really being in any way authentically 
anarchist at all. They were, instead, playing the liberal, ignorant of how anarchist views 


of either sexuality or the human being changed our values. | now see his point. 
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The moral and intellectual angle on all this was, in Fact, a Further eye opener —- even 
though | have had good reason to refer to it several times in the main body of my book 
above, indicating that these are issues | have myself hardly neglected in my thinking. 
That people publicly describing themselves as “anarchists” have the first instinct to 
unthinkingly condemn, abuse and rush to judgment in regard to an ethical issue is what 
you would expect some reactionary on Fox News to do and not what you would expect 
someone who quotes Emma Goldman or Peter Kropotkin or Errico Malatesta [or Max 
Stirner or Renzo Novatore] to do. The obvious Fact that so many of these people are 
then products of a culture which is Founded on righteous certainty and evangelical zeal 
is, in Fact, one of the most disturbing aspects of the whole affair. It confirms to me, in 
visceral reality, that just because someone decides they are an anarchist, this Fact, by 
itself, changes nothing about them. The work of anarchising your moral framework 
[which includes your sexual framework] and reinventing your intellectual values and 
beliefs is entirely separate to such a confession. Imagine it, if you will, like the person 
who insists they are a Christian but has a steady diet of misogynistic pornography, 
capitalist lifestyle and oppressive habits. He mistreats his dog and hits his kids too. But 
its OK, because “he’s a Christian” — an empty phrase which apparently means nothing 
more than identifying yourself with a label. There is a word for that and someone who 
took my side in this melee shared his support with me and used it: hypocrite. Calling 
yourself an anarchist doesn’t make you one. Doing the hard work of clearing out your 
mind, changing your behaviour, modifying your attitudes through hard, consistent, 


strenuous effort, in the easy cases and the hard cases, does that. VALUES! 


But such work is apparently not something any of my critics in this particular incident 


either have done or intend to do. More shitposters than critical thinkers or Lucy Parsons’ 
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“self-thinking people”, their “anarchy” is entirely described as “calling out people on the 
Internet” based on unthinking dogma not education, a frankly masturbatory activity that 
seems characteristic of the young adults who mostly carry it out before they all go off to 
giggle together, bonded by their unwavering certainty. In fact, one might even describe 
this activity, in more graphic sexual terms, as a circle jerk around an unwilling victim. My 
positive point here, | hope you understand [for | am trying to be positive], is that in all 
this reactionary moralism which entirely belongs in liberal authoritarianism no issues are 
clarified. The purpose of such condemning and cancellation is neither edificatory nor 
educational. An anarchist outlook on sexuality, sexual interaction or sexual agency is not 
reasonably discussed or defined. In Fact, from the circle jerkers’ point of view, no issues 
need to be clarified anyway because the unthinking certainties of their dogma, and their 
consciousness of having to be seen to impress their peers, means that all that matters is 
being seen to punch down on their victim - who must be seen to be punished. Such 
people themselves never try to educate the person they imagine to be in the wrong. It is 


all about a display of moral force which subjects the victim to its power. Copthink. 


In Fact, in my estimation, such morally forceful types never really try to educate anybody 
about anything. It is all about shame and disgrace, demonstrating their purity by the 
example of “exposing” the one thought to be without it. IF a little fortuitous 
misunderstanding of what the victim was actually saying goes on too [as | think 
happened in my case in some respects] then so much the better as it will make the victim 
look even worse. The Chinese whispers that take place around and after such events will, 
of course, in time, come to make it gospel truth in the minds of those who hear them 
that the person concerned was guilty of some terrible offence that requires their 


“cancellation” — and [very conveniently] without need for any questions to be asked. Yet, 
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as a result, a better demonstration of the dangers of the lack of both critical and 
independent thinking | would find it hard to suggest. It is just witch hunting all over 
again and is neither anarchist nor really of very much use past amusing shitposters or 
confirming the ignorant and uncritical in their never to be challenged, morally censorious 
and authoritarian beliefs. As one who has written several works of what, at their best, | 
would hope aspire to be anarchist education, including this one, | Find that more than 
sad: its just tragic. And it has nothing to do with the informed, educated agency, 


including sexually agency, that people like Armand and Goldman spoke to regularly. 


In Fact, it is education, and educating yourself based on it fully in line with an 
appropriately anarchist agency and autonomy, that this chapter about sex and sexual 
imagination is about. It is that which is vital to creating communities of people who can 
make use of their sexuality in ways Fulfilling both to themselves and to those willing 
others with whom they engage in it. Emma Goldman, for example, was a person 
popularly known as someone who had a sexual appetite. But if you read her literature 
you Find that the only real reason she personally had which motivated her to sex was 
love. Although she passionately believed in, and spoke in Favour of, Free love, she Found 
it very difficult, if not impossible, to have multiple lovers at the same time. She could 
only fix her love on one person at a time, so it seems, albeit that she had no qualms 
about switching her affections from one person to another in succession. We know, 
however, that, despite this, as | quoted a few pages above, she also spoke to women 


taking “as many” partners as they liked. And not necessarily one at a time either. 


So, if we are to be educated Free spirits, we have to seriously and meaningfully ask the 


question of how we are to approach this vast and unquenchable area of sexuality in 
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human community and human relations. We need to address its reality, application and 
manifestation. We need to address sex in the context of anarchism which, as | take it after 
Goldman and Nietzsche [and others], is “beyond good and evil” and so not to be 
imagined as thinking the same as the Church or the government or “morality” thinks 
about it. [As Paul Z. Simons suggested in his brief article just referred to, we should 
always worry if someone calling themselves an anarchist simply seems to think the same 
as all the non-anarchists who live around them and so to share their mostly liberal and 
capitalist values. IF anarchy is a change in values — and his and my submission is that it is — 
then this just simply can’t be the case on nearly all issues.] We have to address sex as an 
activity existing post-morality and outside legality [for anarchists do not acknowledge 
governments’ rights to make laws or courts’ rights to uphold them and have no truck 
with imposed systems of moral evaluation]. We have to put “educated agency in a 
context of anarchy” — my simple answer to the context in which sex should take place —in 


a wider context. We need to explain why becoming Lost Girls might actually be desirable. 


Lost Girls provides an idealised view of sexual liberation which takes place in a safe space 
and in which, seemingly, everyone is in on the ethos. In contemporary society assuming 
that would be a grave mistake. Even the publication of Lost Girls, a book about the sexual 
imagination that is nothing more than words and pictures no one will ever be Forced to 
read, was accompanied with talk of bans or even prosecutions. In the end, probably 
depending on location, people chose either to decide it was “literature” or “art” and 
allow it to be stocked or to simply ignore it, judging the courage needed to defy 
conservative morality was not worth the trouble. But this will always be the case. Those 
taking freedom of expression, Freedom of sexuality, the emptiness of moral dogmatism, 


seriously will always find themselves challenged in their exercise of Freedom because 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF OTHER PEOPLE DON'T SHARE IT. Even, as in my case, people 
who call themselves free thinkers or anarchists or queers, when it comes down to it, are 
often just bourgeois, liberal moralists in an anarchist overcoat or empty identity black 
holes. “Freedom” or “sexual liberation” to them is just a slogan, not a way to live, not 
something to actually practice in the face of the world. “What, you mean this is actually 
real?” is their bewildered and outraged reply — before they try to cancel you. [In this 
respect its instructive that | had many private conversations after my incident in which 
people publicly silent privately supported me in that nothing | was saying was actually 
wrong but they thought me incredibly stupid to stand up for it in public. But isn’t 
standing up For it in public the point in a context of anarchist values changing the world? 
Didn't Emma Goldman say that would take a courage these private conversation partners 


clearly lacked?] 


Sexual liberation, then, the expression of real sexual imagination that goes beyond 
being on top AND being underneath or being able to do it with the light on AND with the 
light off, is exactly about manifesting this in the physical world. It is about being sexually 
liberated and not about saying you are, but when push comes to shove, you aren't. It is, 
in my context of anarchist free spirits, about taking everything anarchists say about 
intellectual and moral anarchism, as well as political and economic anarchism, and 
making that about how you live for yourself and how you live with others. For real. In 
public. Where people can see it and bash back. It is about this effecting change starting, 
but hopefully not ending, with you. It is about new community and new human 


relationships. But how? 
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| can only tell a personal story in this respect and that is all this book is. Sexuality, too, is 
a personal thing and that is to be regarded as something good about it. Yet sex also 
involves others [unless you are exploring the outer limits of masturbation — although 
even that can interestingly involve others] and this opens up the possibility for, the 
necessity of, human relationships. It is, thus, not hard to see why Armand imagined the 
possibility of an “amorous camaraderie” as his expression of anarchy for sex and human 
relationship are very compatible things. They present the possibility of learning more 
about oneself at the same time, and because of, learning more about others. This seems 
to be entirely what is going on in Lost Girls with Alice, Dorothy and Wendy in that their 
sex stories told during various bouts of sex between them and others serves as a type of 
therapeutic relationship in which each is affirmed and pleasured equally. One can only 
imagine that Armand hoped for this too in his putative community. None of this, of 
course, is ever forced but it is the possibility of opening up [literally!] to other people 
which expands human consciousness and deepens relationships in those willing to 


participate in them. 


An important question here is: what is sex for? The answer is not “procreation”, as 
chapter three already indicated - although that is a common outcome. But it doesn’t 
cover all, or even most, of the cases. Sex, in Fact, is For pleasure and so sex is an activity 
which is about making life enjoyable, worthwhile, valuable. Sex has a positive Function 
and can create intimacy, connection, a Feeling of value in and between people. These are 
all necessary Functions in a fragmented and partisan world. “Make love not war” might 
strike you as a humorous slogan but IT HAS A POINT. There is considerable scope For the 
building of new, playful, experimental, non-authoritarian and non-judgmental 


communities in a situation where people can bring themselves to be sexually open with 
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one another. Sex is an activity in which each necessarily becomes vulnerable to the other. 
It involves exposing oneself, literally, and opening oneself up. Armand was also not 
wrong to point out in his essay “Revolutionary Nudism” that nudity is a levelling activity — 
in the sense that | reveal myself to you and you must reveal yourself to me. The outside 
world of real power relations with real consequences and effects, signified in clothing 
and insignia is thus put behind us. Sex is also a more emotional and less intellectual way 
of relating to one another. Its truth is touch, response, cooperation, working together, 
concerning yourself with the needs of another -— all evolving, dynamic things — and not 
things static or fixed or imposed. To the extent that sex is play [which is a large extent] 
then it can only be engaged in successfully and with benefit if all participants “play the 
game” and open themselves up to the imaginary space it necessitates. It thus also 
assumes good will on the part of all participants. There are lots of reasons why making 
sex part of community life can be beneficial and increase the pleasure its participants’ 
experience. This pleasure, | would suggest, goes to creating a therapeutic effect. Sex is 


about care of the self and human equilibrium. 


But there is a problem, an authoritarian, moral problem: sex has been tied up in so many 
rules and regulations, so much moral opprobrium, so many dos and don'ts, so much 
reactionary vitriol, that many people seem to have come to the conclusion that even 
thinking about it is morally corrupting and so that actually doing it [especially in certain 
ways or with certain people or in certain places] would be to make one defective or a 
pervert or deviant or “sex-obsessed”. | don’t know what being “sex-obsessed” is but | 
imagine | am probably it for some unfortunate people. But how much are people 
supposed to think about sex in one day? What's the statutory amount? What kind of sex 


am | allowed to think about, too, or participate in? The many kinds [some seemingly 
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illegal] portrayed in Lost Girls? Are there people | am not allowed to Fuck, or who are not 
allowed to Fuck me, even if both of us have given Fully educated consent as Far as we can 
possibly tell without becoming attached to each others’ cerebral cortex? Are there 
special social rules that apply only in the case of sex? Are there horny police that can 
decide where and where not certain bodily orifices can be exposed and attended to? 
What does “sex” have to do with “order” or “authority” and will the Former, if seen in 


public, disrupt the latter pairing [and, even if it did, would that be a bad thing]? 


My approach to all this is simple but not, | hope, simplistic. Creating sexual pleasure is a 
matter of educated agency in a context of anarchy which leads to the consequences, 
most usually, of affinity and educated consent where it also involves others. Engage in it 
with those of mutual attraction, being as sure as you can that each knows what they are 
getting into [which means its a matter of the active taking of responsibility for more 
than just yourself but for all concerned]. And let the rest take care of itself. There are no 
special sex rules, there are no sex police, there is no sexual morality. The mutual 
attraction and educated consent of educated, autonomous people, perhaps otherwise 
known as LOVE, is the only law here. [IF you need further guidance here as to my 
meaning or motives the texts of Goldman and Armand are what this idea is based on. As 


well, of course, as on an ethic of “do no harm”.] 


Its also necessary here to point out that sex is not a one way street one must drive down 
to the end if one makes the mistake of entering into it. These supplementary ideas of 
educated consent and affinity are things negotiated in real time, moment to moment. IF 
you want to stop, as an autonomous person possessed of your own agency, its OK to 


stop. It should be expected and understood that its OK to stop. We are talking here 
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about a human relationship, a mutuality, not a legally-binding contractual commitment 
which you are bound to complete, by force if necessary. Sex is play and experiment not 
rule and law. It is voluntary and consensual not compulsory and enforceable. No one has 
any requirement to do something sexual for someone else but the desire to do such 
things emerges for itself from engaging in amorous relationship with others. Such 
sexuality, seen politically, is the possibility to build communities of cooperation and 
mutual satisfaction built on activities of sex and love. “Love is the law” is here not 
thought of as an empty slogan but a meaningful idea — even a way of life. In this respect, 
Moore and Gebbie’s ideas of a Fertile and mutually enjoyed sexual imagination open up 
the possibility for creating healthy people and healthy relationships based on just such 
an ethos, an ethos heightened all the more in that they contrast it, in Lost Girls, with the 
violence of war. But it is only love that can create bonds of community and relationship. 
War never can. You can only kill people with a gun. You can do a lot more with tits, a dick, 


some holes and a tongue. 


At this point something needs to be said [again] about “sexual orientation”. This is 
something | have been thinking about for several years, consequent on my own changing 
sexual understanding of myself right From the First time | knowingly touched myself — 
and carried on doing it because | visibly enjoyed the sensations it produced. This 
developed through learning that if SOMEONE ELSE did the touching it exponentially 
increased the sensations to that, if | did it to them, | could produce the sensations in 
others too. Now if we address sexual orientation in terms of Lost Girls we find an 
ambiguous picture. Alice, presented as a definitive lesbian, seems to have a fixed 
sexuality — but this is much less true of Dorothy and Wendy. The latter two women 


engage enthusiastically and seemingly without qualm in lesbian sex with each other and 
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in threesomes with Alice but both also engage with multiple men in an equally 
enthusiastic way [whereas Wendy’s husband, Harold Potter, presented as an 
unimaginative and reserved older heterosexual, is engaged, to some spluttered 
protestations, in gay sex by the bisexual Rolf, an Austrian soldier who pleasures Dorothy 
and cums on her silver shoes — a fetish of his - in the opening chapters]. In general terms, 
sex seems to be presented, in this sexual imagination, as a simple inter-human activity 
where orientation is, if not totally ignored, a peripheral matter or something that can be 
overlooked. In the various stories told, sexual couplings of various kinds take place 
without seeming comment on, or concern with, orientation. The pleasure, therapy and 
community of sex seems something to be shared not with people of similar “orientation” 


but simply with the willing. 


This is how | myself have come to think of it which should make sense in a book in which | 
have claimed “everything is a Fiction”. IF everything is, then sexual orientation is too and 
sex becomes about transfiguring ourselves. This statement might upset some people 
but its not intended to nor do | think it should. | have already explained earlier how 
something being “a Fiction” does not mean it is not of use to people. Lots of fictions are 
which is why we make use of them habitually. For myself, however, sexual orientation is 
something we think about ourselves and so make use of rather than something that 
inherently, essentially, innately, biologically determines us - and so determines us 
regardless of human language and thought. We like to fix things in linguistic ways, make 
them stable, unchanging, because we like to know where we are in a metaphysics of 
presence. And so we invent it by means of language. But you could, | am saying, have sex 
with anybody if you wanted to [even, if necessary, by setting the fiction of your 


“orientation” to one side for a time or educating yourself beyond it]. That you don't is 
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only a matter of your own reasons and reasoning. And nothing else. Isn’t that what the 
entire picture of human sexuality as it manifests itself in the physical world actually 
shows? | want to argue that the kind of sexuality imagined by Moore and Gebbie, the 
kind that is “queer” and so unstable, Fluid, the sexuality that is “free-spirited”, IS a kind 
that wants to educate itself, actualise itself, transfigure itself, beyond static categories 
and classifications such as those the sexologists | discussed in the early part of this 
chapter were trying to create. It seeks to be unique and Fully expressive of a realised 
sexual personality always going beyond itself. It doesn’t fit into serried rows or “ordered 
sexuality”. Such sexuality, besides being beyond good and evil, is also beyond 
classification. Such sexuality wills to be educated and recognises that SEXUALITY 


DEVELOPS OVER TIME — and especially so if it is purposefully educated. 


This, in Fact, itself becomes a model for human relations, and so human community, if 
practiced, all by itself: human beings transfiguring themselves and their relationships 
through explorations of, and experiments with, their sexuality. Affinity, affection, 
cooperation, relationship, mutuality, educated consent, personal agency, free 
association, experimentalism, play, love, transfiguration: are these things, when 
practiced, not the basis of anarchist human relationships that can build to anarchist 
community and are they not also the constituent elements of sex and the sexual 


imagination? Perhaps then, to be an anarchist, you need to be a lover AND a fighter? 
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10. Ethics, Economics, Ecology and Education 


“From a certain point onward, there is no turning back. That is the point that must be 


reached.” - Franz Kafka 


WHAT IS ANARCHIST ETHICS? 


A: 

This book, in one description | have conceived of it in the writing of it, is about helping 
people to reconceptualise themselves, their relationships to and with others, and the 
organisation of human relations — and the things they have to do with — in the world. 
Under such a description this is clearly something to do with ethics and it must be said 
that often | simply conceive of anarchism as a particular ethic too. Considering that | 
have written previously about anarchism as “virtues and values”, it should surprise no 
one that | take an especially ethical view of anarchism or think of anarchism as how a 
human being might respond ethically to the world and to the Fact of their existence in it, 


it itself being “an anarchy”. 


Yet, as is the case in my earlier researches if you investigate the earlier contents of this 
book, | also wrote some “first thoughts” titled “The Fiction of Morality”. This title, as you 
should know if you read it, was not some solipsistic attempt to imagine that morals or 
ethics do not exist but, instead, an exploratory attempt, more often than not guided by 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s copious and fertile discussions on morality, to make sense of 
morality or ethics [which clearly do exist, if Fictionally so] but without succumbing to the 


invidious notion that such things are somehow hardwired into anything or are in any way 
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obligatory in any specifics. In other words, to say that “ethics exist” is not to say that any 
specific ethics are relevant or binding. We must act towards people and things in some 
way but not necessarily in a particular way. Ethics is then perhaps the discussion 
revolving around the ‘how,’ ‘why’ and ‘what for’ regarding this, one | earlier parsed as the 
difference between being organised from above or organising yourself [my 


morality/ethics distinction]. 


In an article called “Insurrectionary Anarchy: Organising for Attack!” some anonymous 


authors begin by saying: 


“For us anarchists the questions of how to act and how to organise are intimately linked. 
And it is these two questions, not the question of the desired form of a future society, that 
provide us with the most useful method for understanding the various forms of anarchism 


that exist.” 


This present-centred approach seems to make good sense to me besides recognising 
that organising and ethics are things which actually need to fit together in anarchist 
thinking. [For example, in my historical researches into Jesus of Nazareth one could 
almost say, it seems to me, that the ethics were the organisation. “Do to others as you 
would be done by”, “Love your neighbour as yourself”, etc.] All that said, however, | 
intend to take my own idiosyncratic approach to discussing anarchist ethics in this 
chapter. The primary reason for this is that, in researching this chapter, |, naturally 
enough, searched for literature relevant to the topic that | could read and interact with 


in coming to my own point of view. But, in this case, | Found myself feeling very irritable, 


uneasy and basically inauthentic about such a generalised and “at arms’ length” 
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procedure. Not only, in fact, did | struggle to Find too many generalised books about 
“anarchist ethics” but what | did find seemed beside the point and basically contrary to 
the very idea of anarchism, something, in my own mind, about virtues and values and 
self-organisation rather than some dogmatic plan or list of requirements. So is it for 
anarchists to set out what “anarchist ethics” actually are as if this was some objective set 
of things that could be listed or detailed? This is not really the path | have followed 
previously, preferring instead to set the way markers of an anarchist path instead and 
leaving the rest up to those who would want to orientate their lives towards something 
they identify as anarchist in a self-organising way. | am still very much committed to the 
idea of anarchism as consisting in what is essentially a matrix of virtues and values 
[related to, and in dialogue with, an identifiable historical tradition, no doubt] and so | 


will want to come back to that below. 


But the process of doing this begins with me reflecting on how | come to be inhabited by 
the ethics [and especially the anarchist ethic] | have today. This, perhaps inevitably, leads 
to a list of influences, people whose thought has influenced me, that is, as opposed to 
real life people of my acquaintance. This list would certainly include Diogenes, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Friedrich Nietzsche and Emma Goldman [all thought of as anarchists of their 
own sort] as names which jump immediately to mind in regard to people whose thought | 
have read about and even obsessively studied repeated times over a number of years. [In 
Fact, in each case | have written either repeated pieces about them or whole books 
based on them and their thought.] Besides this, | have also found myself coming back to 
the Daoist trident of texts, the Daodejing, the Zhuangzi, and, to a lesser extent, the Liezi. 
In more recent times three other figures of anarchist relevance come to mind in Alan 


Moore, Max Stirner and Emile Armand. Here the latter, particularly, stands out to measa 
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person of obvious and very deliberate ethics, a person for whom his anarchist identity 
was profoundly a matter of an ethical basis for living in which the ethic he tried to set 
out was absolutely one which he thought was both necessary and liveable. [Here we 
should note that there are numerous anarchist essays one could read which purport to 
set out “anarchist ways to live” but many of them end up being stream of consciousness 
Fantasies without any actual attention to their liveability, or even their possible 


achievement, being given at all. | hope this book doesn’t end up being another of those]. 


This is, necessarily, an autobiographical tale. No two people interact with the same 
things in the same way. We describe this fact as a matter of our individuality, as a matter 
of our difference and ability to make different choices, in regard to other people with 
whom we share a species. So | am going to make very personal choices in describing 
anarchist ethics as | see them in this chapter using the resources that the living of my 
own life has Furnished me with. You, my reader, will, necessarily, have a different set of 
resources available to you that have been the roots From which you grew as a person. 
That's perfectly Fine and well understood. Therefore, its in the interaction between us 
that something useful and beneficial will be found. I’m going to start by giving an 
appraisal of the aforementioned French anarchist, Emile Armand’s, approach to 
anarchist ethics since, in the context of this book which has mentioned him sporadically, 


this is long since overdue. 


B: 
Emile Armand was a nudist and a polyamorist. How’s that for a start?! I’m sure there 
must be at least one or two people who have read this and immediately Found objection 


with either nudism or having more than one sexual partner or both. Consequently, 
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making Armand seem like the kind of guy we should pay attention to has now been 
made more difficult in regard to such people. But why are you so bothered by Monsieur 
Armand’s liking for nudity and a particular sexuality [which, by the by, hasn’t even been 
properly described or contextualised yet]? This is certainly something for such people to 


consider. 


Whilst you are doing that you should also keep in mind that if the period of “classical 
anarchism” be thought of as around 1870 — 1940 then Armand'’s life both spanned and 
outlasted it. Born in Paris to a participant in the Paris Commune in March 1872, Emile 
Armand [this was not his given name, he was born Ernest Lucien Juin but one of his later 
rebellions would be to refuse his naming by others and create his own name instead] 
would embrace Christianity in the Form of the Salvation Army in his early years. But then, 
always a curious person who thought through the consequences of things, he rejected 
this, becoming an atheist. Then he studied the writings of Leo Tolstoy and became an 
adherent of his Christian anarchism [which also includes a pacifist element]. Thereafter, 
he studied anarcho-communism but, by the early twentieth century, he would reject this 
too, becoming a confirmed individualist anarchist instead. He would remain this for the 
rest of his life until his death in early 1963. Whatever Armand was doing with his life, it 
clearly wasn’t affecting his health too much. Perhaps it was all that sex and nudity which 


kept him going? 


| am being somewhat sarcastic, of course. But that is only as a response to the 
sometimes reactionary responses to matters of sexuality and nudity that some people 
seem to exhibit. Yet Emile Armand was about much more than this as we shall see. 


Fortunately, for later appreciators of his oeuvre, Armand was a writer who edited at 
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least three separate anarchist journals during the course of his life, submitting many 
articles to those of others as well. Thus, we have a Fairly good idea about his thinking. 
We may start discussing this, in the context of this specific book, by noting that Armand 
did not think an anarchist had to wait For the revolution [to which most anarchism during 
his lifetime was entirely orientated] in order to change one’s life. Rather, Armand’s 
attitude was that one had to live one’s “revolution” right here and right now as an 
expression of one’s anarchism rather than in some distant Future, the result of social and 
political action, which might never actually come. For Armand, it was precisely the point 
that one’s revolution be a revolution of your daily life here and now and he could not 
envisage something as anarchist that did not have such an outworking. So Armand’s 
anarchism was definitely not about the construction of Future imaginary utopias. In 
tandem with this, we may comment on Armand’s ideas that they were never meant to be 
turned into dogmas. Being later influenced by Stirner and Nietzsche, Armand thought, 
like them, that such thinking was only a matter of stirring people to their own thought 
and convictions. In this, Armand was convinced that a properly anarchist education is not 
a matter of making people think like you but, rather, encouraging them to be people 
who think for themselves. Armand’s anarchist ethic, then, is very much about creating 


and encouraging AUTONOMY. 


In later life, taking his cue from Max Stirner’s idea of “the unique” - and so a society 


“without coercion” — Armand could consequently say: 


“Individualists of our kind recognize every society as a ‘Society without Coercion’ in which 
the State and any other aggressive power is eliminated, in which there is no longer any 


domination of man over man or over a sphere of society (and vice versa) and in which an 
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exploitation of man by man or of man through social institutions (and vice versa) is 


impossible.” 


The document this is Found in, “Our Demands As Individualist Anarchists”, From 1945 
then goes on to list 18 “Full and unrestricted rights” to various things Armand thinks an 
individualist anarchism requires, including one specific to “women and mothers” [the 
right to decide when, or if, they shall get pregnant and of responsibility in deciding the 
child’s Future] and another which applies specifically to children [to whom Armand gave 
the right to ask for a change of wardship or to ask For a community of others to grant the 
child Full adulthood so they could take charge of their own affairs]. In such stipulations it 
will be seen that Armand’s individualism is a strong individualism, a true belief in 
personal autonomy. Armand wants to create a community of strong, educated 
individuals both willing and capable of orchestrating their own lives and expressing their 
own wishes. We see this, for example, in the first stipulation of this document which 


reads: 


“FULL AND UNRESTRICTED RIGHT to decide for oneself in all respects. 

This means that every unit in society moves according to its own discretion, develops itself, 
gathers experiences in accordance with its own preferences, corresponding to its talents, 
reasoning and personal resolutions. 

In short, the individual is responsible only to himself (or to those to whom he has obliged 
himself) for all his actions. 

This freedom finds its limits where the equal freedom of others begins and the danger 


arises that others are harmed.” 
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Besides autonomy, Armand was likewise a strong believer in free association [one thinks 
here of Stirner’s “union of egoists”] as, for example, stipulation 3 suggests: “FULL AND 
UNRESTRICTED RIGHT to join any association that has definite and predetermined 
purposes or any other association of any kind.” To this we should add stipulation 11 as 
well: “FULL AND UNRESTRICTED RIGHT to decide for oneself to join any association or 
league whose libertarian aims embrace any kind of human activity or search for 
knowledge. This applies to associations for any economic, intellectual, ethical, 
emotional, recreational or other purpose and, especially For all spheres of production, 
consumption, trade, communication, insurance against all possible risks, educational 
methods and systems, to the utilization of scientific discoveries and of naturally or 


artificially produced energies.” 


But, being free association, this must also include the ability to Freely disassociate as 
well [it cannot be a matter of “free” association or of autonomy if such associations 
become binding] and so stipulation 12 also applies: “FULL AND UNRESTRICTED RIGHT to 
secede from any kind of association, but in accordance with the principles and clauses 
agreed upon when it was established.” The “but” here is a warning that Armand’s 
understanding of anarchist individualism is not a laissez-faire Free for all in which people 
can just arbitrarily decide things on a whim and to hell with the consequences [not least 
For others who may have invested in certain associations] and this is a difference he has 
in comparison with some other “individualists”. Armand, however, likewise conceded 
that harm to others was not a side issue in people’s relations and associations with each 
other. As stipulation 1 already suggested, “freedom finds its limits where the equal 
freedom of others begins and the danger arises that others are harmed.” So although 


Armand very strongly insisted that he was an individualist anarchist, it can be seen that 
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this was also a very social view with explicit social consequences and responsibilities. 
Autonomy and free association [a necessarily social thing] very much went together for 


Armand who was, thus, not preaching anarchist hermeticism or an anarchist solipsism. 


Yet how did Armand himself conceive of the anarchist? His “Mini-Manual of Individualist 


Anarchism” from 1911 gives some large hints. He begins: 


“To be an anarchist is to deny authority and reject its economic corollary: exploitation — 
and that in all the domains where human activity is exerted. The anarchist wishes to live 
without gods or masters; without patrons or directors; a-legal, without laws as without 
prejudices; amoral, without obligations as without collective morals. He wants to live freely, 
to live his own idea of life. In his interior conscience, he is always asocial, a refractory, an 
outsider, marginal, an exception, a misfit. And obliged as he is to live in a society the 
constitution of which is repugnant to his temperament, it is in a foreign land that he is 
camped. If he grants to his environment unavoidable concessions — always with the 
intention of taking them back — in order to avoid risking or sacrificing his life foolishly or 
uselessly, it is because he considers them as weapons of personal defence in the struggle for 
existence. The anarchist wishes to live his life, as much as possible, morally, intellectually, 
economically, without occupying himself with the rest of the world, exploiters or exploited; 
without wanting to dominate or to exploit others, but ready to respond by all means 
against whoever would intervene in his life or would prevent him from expressing his 


thought by the pen or by speech.” 
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Armand develops this thinking in his second paragraph in which he writes things not so 
different from what Emma Goldman was writing and saying at the same time across the 


Atlantic Ocean: 


“The anarchist has for enemy the State and all its institutions which tend to maintain or to 
perpetuate its stranglehold on the individual. There is no possibility of conciliation between 
the anarchist and any form whatever of society resting on authority, whether it emanates 
from an autocrat, from an aristocracy, or from a democracy. No common ground between 
the anarchist and any environment regulated by the decisions of a majority or the wishes of 
an elite. The anarchist combats for the same reason the teaching furnished by the State and 
that dispensed by the Church. He is the adversary of monopolies and of privileges, whether 
they are of the intellectual, moral or economic order. In a word, he is the irreconcilable 
antagonist of every regime, of every social system, of every state of things that implies the 
domination of man or the environment over the individual and the exploitation of the 


individual by another or by the group.” 


Yet itis the third paragraph of this document where | think we find the beating heart of 


Armand’s individualist anarchist mentality: 


“The work of the anarchist is above all a work of critique. The anarchist goes, sowing revolt 
against that which oppresses, obstructs, opposes itself to the free expansion of the 
individual being. He agrees first to rid brains of preconceived ideas, to put at liberty 
temperaments enchained by fear, to give rise to mindsets free from popular opinion and 
social conventions; it is thus that the anarchist will push all comers to make route with him 


to rebel practically against the determinism of the social environment, to affirm themselves 
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individually, to sculpt his internal statue, to render themselves, as much as possible, 
independent of the moral, intellectual and economic environment. He will urge the ignorant 
to instruct himself, the nonchalant to react, the feeble to become strong, the bent to 
straighten. He will push the poorly endowed and less apt to pull from themselves all the 


resources possible and not to rely on others.” 


This is an anarchism of the internal and the external. It is an anarchist insurrection of 
right here and right now against idealisms and materialisms which press in upon each 
one of us in our contemporary societies. It is an anarchism of autonomy but it is not, 
thereby, an isolationist anarchism or an antisocial anarchism. Indeed, we might even say 
that Armand seems to want a community of individualist anarchists here — as each 
person decides for themselves to make common cause for such a thing. This seems to 
encompass recognitions of decentralisation and diversity besides the already 
acknowledged affinities for autonomy and free association. Armand knows very well 
that people cannot, and should not, all just exist alone in their own little worlds, a million 
anarchist individuals in their cells like Egyptian hermits at Scetis. Social interaction is 
necessary and, if only for that reason alone, desirable. But Armand does not see why 


coercion must therefore enter into it. The key principle is SELF-ORGANISATION. 


But Armand sees another danger too, the enforced collectivity, the communist or 


Marxist danger. And so: 


“The individualist anarchist loses interest in a violent revolution having for aim a 
transformation of the mode of distribution of products in the collectivist or communist 


sense, which would hardly bring about a change in the general mentality and which would 
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not provoke at all the emancipation of the individual being. In a communist regime that one 
would be as subordinated as presently to the good will of the environment: he would find 
himself as poor, as miserable as now; instead of being under the thumb of the small 
capitalist minority of the present, he would be dominated by the economic ensemble. 
Nothing would properly belong to him. He would be a producer, a consumer, put a little or 


take some from the heap, but he would never be autonomous.” 


Here we see as clearly as anywhere else that Armand’s line in the sand is the amount of 
autonomy a particular social situation provides, one’s ability to organise oneself. 
Autonomy, in fact, is his ethic, those arrangements which enable people to take 
responsibility for themselves in as meaningful a sense as possible is his desire. For 


example, in the “Mini Manual” he later states: 


“The individualist-anarchist is never the slave of a formula-type or of a received text. He 
admits only opinions. He proposes only theses. He does not impose an end on himself. If he 
adopts one method of life on one point of detail, it is in order to assure more liberty, more 
happiness, more well-being, but not at all in order to sacrifice himself. And he modifies it, 
and transforms it when it appears to him that to continue to remain faithful to it would 
diminish his autonomy. He does not want to let himself be dominated by principles 
established a priori; it is a posteriori, on his experiences, that he bases his rule of conduct, 
nevertheless definitive, always subject to the modifications and to the transformations that 
the recording of new experiences can register, and the necessity of acquisition of new 
weapons in his struggle against the environment — without making an absolute of the a 


priori.” 
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Here we see a recognition of a necessary flexibility in the organisation of life so as not to 
bind the human being to a path they may subsequently wish to excuse themselves from. 
“Liberty” is understood as being able to decide one’s path, subject to the obligations one 
has put oneself under and the Freedom of others, for oneself. The individual is not in this 
mentality merely the adjunct of some social body, neither subservient to some 
institutional or hierarchical authority. Such a person prescribes for themselves neither 
morality nor a specific form of material existence, seeking to avoid violence and 
constraint in equal measure. As such, we see both the insurrectionist and self- 
organisatory impulses in this form of anarchism, Armand’s final paragraph then being 


instructive: 


“The individualist-anarchist will interest himself in the associations formed by certain 
comrades with an eye to tearing themselves from obsession with a milieu which disgusts 
them. The refusal of military service, or of paying taxes, will have all his sympathy; free 
unions, single or plural, as a protestation against ordinary morals; illegalism as the violent 
rupture (and with certain reservations) of an economic contract imposed by force; 
abstention from every action, from every labour, from every function involving the 
maintenance or consolidation of the imposed intellectual, ethical or economic regime; the 
exchange of vital products between individualist-anarchist possessors of the necessary 
engines of production, apart from every capitalist intermediary; etc., are acts of revolt 


agreeing essentially with the character of individualist-anarchism.” 


This, then, is anarchism in revolt against current capitalist and authoritarian 


circumstances and the insistence that free human beings will express that freedom, 
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which no one can either grant or take away from them, in the formation of their own 


lives, communities and freely associational exchanges. 


This, in turn, suggests the existentialist subject of “authenticity”. Armand addresses this, 
For example, in a 1925 piece entitled “What is an Anarchist?”. In it he riffs on a theme 
that he will engage in numerous times, the subject of people in general striving after 
appearances rather than living their own authentic lives. In Stirner’s terms here we are 
talking about people inhabited and animated by spooks rather than taking responsibility 
For themselves and deciding, even though all the world disagree with them, who they 
shall be. And so it makes sense that Armand would refer to “This mania, this passion, this 
race for appearances, For what can procure them, [which] devours both the rich man and 


the vagabond, the most erudite and the illiterate.” He complains that: 


“The worker who curses his foreman wishes to become one in turn; the merchant who 
evaluates his commercial honour to be of an unequalled price doesn’t hesitate to carry out 
dishonourable deals; the small shop owner, member of patriotic and nationalist electoral 
committees, hastens to transmit his orders to foreign manufacturers as soon as he finds this 
profitable. The socialist lawyer, advocate of the poverty-stricken proletariat herded into the 
malodorous parts of the city, passes his vacations in a chateaux or resides in the wealthy 
neighbourhoods of the city, where fresh air is abundant. The free thinker still willingly 
marries in church, and often has his children baptized there. The religious man doesn’t dare 


express his ideas, since ridiculing religion is the done thing.” 


Here the basic problem [which Nietzsche also refers to at the beginning of book 3 of his 


Daybreak] is individual inauthenticity, people who do not own themselves and are not in 
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charge of their own lives, possessed, as they surely are, by values not their own 
implanted and impressed there by a society of such materiality and ideology that 
inhabits them and has them dancing like puppets on a string. This morality is exactly the 
thing Armand wants to liberate people from, not just simple material conditions 
[whether capitalist or communist or whatever] but the ventriloquist ideologies which 
work people from the inside, making them traitors to themselves, inauthentic people 
who live according to ideas they have never seen fit to question. Here it is not a matter 
of “seeming” or “appearing” to the world in ways which it approves of [as if it were up to 
society to authorise our very being] but, as Armand puts it, “to establish the 
responsibility of the individual”. But here, once again, Armand asserts that he is not For 
waiting. He is, in the terms of this book, the insurrection, anarchy incarnate. Moreover, 
he does not write for everyone. He does not want to wait until “the mass” are ready to 


be revolutionary. Rather: 


“We answer honestly that we don't intend to write for all the beings who make up society. 
Let us be understood: we address ourselves to those who think or are in the process of 
thinking, to those who have grown impatient from waiting for the mass, who can’t or won't 
think; to those who can’t adapt to appearances and who the current stage of society 
doesn't satisfy. We write for the curious, for thinkers, for the critical — for those who aren’t 


content with formulas or empty solutions.” 


The problem, in fact, is exactly society as it is, a world which constrains, constricts and 
coerces those who have come to a point of desiring their autonomy From it. The situation 
is that “the spirit that reflects and attentively considers men and things encounters in 


the complex of things we call society a nearly insurmountable barrier to truly Free, 
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independent, individual life. This is enough for him to qualify it as evil, and for him to 
wish For its disappearance.” Armand conceives of individualist anarchism as then an ethic 


of revolt and insurrection, an autonomous rebellion. 


But this is not simply a material question - as some might suggest. We have already 
seen, in fact, that morality was just as much Armand’s target as was material 
organisation of human relationships [about which he says a lot more than | can include 
here. Armand was concerned to write to what he saw as a workable system of human 
relationships, economic as much as anything else]. In “Without Amoralization, No 
Anarchization” we see this Fact pushed further still. In this essay Armand begins by 
taking issue with Peter Kropotkin [as an advocate of “traditional anarchism”] who, so 
Armand imagines, wants to argue that nature itself tends towards an ethical existence. 
He names books such as Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid and his Ethics which indeed do appear to 
argue that nature done right “tend[s] to the establishment of a social system of morals”. 
Kropotkin’s aim, so Armand comes to realise, is to establish an anarcho-communism as 
the correct carrying out of human relationships according to a strictly moral nature — 
something he disdains in passing as “taking pure phantoms for beings of Flesh and bone” 


in an expression appropriately Stirnerite. However, Armand insists: 


“As an anarchist individualist, an anarchist associationist, | understand that we make use of 
our own sensibilities to create a line of individual conduct; | understand that we associate 
with individuals endowed with approximately similar sensibilities, that we then act 
according to a group’s guidelines. But to set up the manner of behaving of one individual or 
group as a universal, absolute morality, that is what does not appear anarchist to me, that 


is what | rise against.” 
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Armand consequently thinks of Kropotkin’s anarcho-communism as_ anarchism 
“petrified”, as no longer anarchism at all if it be a Fixed system to be imposed upon 


others as a model or template: 


“Indeed, the day when it is accepted that there is only one single anarchist moral system, 
only one unique line of anarchist conduct, it will follow that anyone who decides against or 
places themselves outside these guidelines or this moral system could no longer be 
considered anarchist. At that moment, Anarchism would have no reason to envy Church and 


State: it would have its moral system, one and indivisible, its sacrosanct, stagnant morality.” 


Armand’s conception of anarchism and its ethics, then [or even as a ethic in itself], is of 
something that must stay vital, Flexible, malleable, transformative according to 


circumstances - or even just according to individual tastes or will. As Armand continues: 


“In order for Anarchism not to be transformed into a tool for social or moral conservation, it 
is obviously necessary that all the ethics, all the anti-authoritarian means of living life, 
compete within it. In anarchy, there are as many ‘moralities’ as there are anarchists, taken 
individually, or groups or associations of anarchists. Thus, in anarchy, one is amoral, or put 
another way: every moral system presented as anarchist is only so relative to the unity of 
the group that proposes or practices it. There is no absolute anarchist morality, so no one 
can logically say that it summarizes or incorporates the demands, the desiderata, the 
relations of all the anarchists. The anarchist work cannot consist of moralizing anarchism, 
but of amoralizing it, of destroying among the anarchists the final remnants of exclusivism 
and statism, which can still lie dormant in the spirit of their relations between 


individualities or associations.” 
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Here, it seems to me, Armand sets out a rhizomatic and diverse understanding of ethics 
and, indeed, of anarchism as an ethic in itself. It is not about telling people what to do, 
imposing a better, because anarchist, morality. Anarchism, to be anarchism, must stay 
anarchist, it must resist the authoritarian impulse or moment to the utmost. So we must 
never come to the point of imposing an idea on another for we must always recognise 
that imposition is not the anarchist way. The amoral insurrection never stops and will 
continue even against other anarchists if they forget what they are - the ethical course 
of anti-authoritarianism and the equality of the freedom they have decided to embark 
upon. People become masters of their own destiny here and can live their lives, subject 
to obligations they have freely taken on and not going out of their way to cause harm to 
others, as they see fit. Autonomy and a lack of coercion [even From other anarchists] are 
equally vital elements of this mindset which, if left to organise itself, tends towards a 
rhizomatic, self-organising diverse construction which forms bonds of affinity, or not, 
exactly as those within it see Fit. Here no one is coerced to a particular morality but each 
decide For themselves. So there is no “anarchist morality” but only anarchists acting with 
their own sense of ethical responsibility, an ethical responsibility they take seriously 
because it is in the ethical nature of anarchism both to have ethics and to take 


responsibility. Therefore: 


“Unconsciously, a new basis for ethical relations between isolated individuals and 
associates appears: it is the unity or association that sets out the rule of conduct to be 
maintained in order to reach the maximum of sociability, a sociability that in no way 
answers to a moral conception of good and evil, to a transcendent a priori, but is based on 
the self-interested observation that no one is, can, or wants to be an object of consumption 


for me except to the extent that |! am or can or want to be such for them.” 
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Armand, in passing, blames the “petit-bourgeois” for infecting anarchism with notions of 
artificial anarchist [and universally applicable] morals and, indeed, we can even see today 
how essentialist and absolutist ideas still infect those claiming to be anarchist who, at 
the same time, try to impose their moral ideas on others and act as moralising witch 
hunters and police. Such people bring across their essentialism, and other bourgeois 
philosophical traits, from the liberal and neoliberal societies they are inhabited by. 
Armand, on the other hand, takes a different, relativist view that people freely 
associating with each other can make up their own rules of conduct without reference to 
some imaginary anarchist Bible which sets out how they are to behave. The anarchism, in 
other words, just keeps on anarchising For Armand; the ethic of no leaders, an autonomy, 
an association of free, self-organising equals, does not stop or come to an end in an 
“anarchist morality”. Armand was very clearly a “no gods, no masters” kind of guy and he 
meant it. Anarchism does not for him lead to more of the same but now with new, 
anarchist moral justifications. It leads to amorality [as distinguished from immorality 
which, in a context of amorality, would cease to exist.] We have, as anarchists, 
transvalued our values. Only by “amoralization and immoralization” [From the point of 
view of the current mentality] can the “advent” of anarchism even be seen according to 


Armand. 


An example of this attitude of Armand’s might be seen in his advocacy of “revolutionary 
nudism”, also the title of a short written piece of his From 1934. Nudism, thinks Armand, 
“is, individually and collectively, among the most potent means of emancipation.” 
Indeed, he describes it in this short piece as a “revolutionary demand”. He conceives of 
nudism as a personal ability “to proclaim one’s casual indifference to conventions, 


morals, religious commandments, and social laws that, under various pretexts, keep 
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humans from disposing the different parts of their bodily being as they see fit” and calls 
it “one of the most profound and conscious manifestations of individual Freedom.” 
Armand does not see any hierarchy of body parts in operation and consequently, in a 
way very Cynic [but not cynical] in its nature, protests the “dogma” which instantiates 
such things. It is not properly and self-responsibly ethical to regard some body parts as 
shameful nor is it similarly self-responsible to Fall in line with imposed moral customs or 
laws either. Armand thus despises such social notions of decency accordingly. He even 
argues that clothing designates people within social hierarchies and so that nudity 


equalises us all when he says: 


“Let us imagine the general, the bishop, the ambassador, the academic, the prison guard, 
the warden — naked. What would be left of their prestige, of the authority delegated to 
them? The rulers know this well, and this is not the least of the motives for their hostility to 


nudism." 


He also argues that a naked friend is a better friend when he says: 


“We will go farther. We maintain, taking up the perspective of sociability, that the practice 
of getting naked is a factor in better camaraderie, a less narrow camaraderie. There is no 
denying that for us a less distant, more intimate, more trusting comrade is the one who 
reveals her or himself to us not only without intellectual or ethical ulterior motives, but also 


without hiding their body.” 


Armand adds to this that an authentic nudity that one wills makes for a more honest 


person and more honest human relationships — even where nudity may lead to sexual 
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arousal or “erotic desire”, something he does not deny even though it is not always the 
case. Armand would rather there were honest human relationships than bourgeois 
appearances and constant artifice, part of an anarchist agenda he had under the rubric 
of “anarchist individualism and amorous comradeship”, also the title of one of his books. 
But then Armand himself came from a bourgeois Family and, as his activities show, no 
doubt wanted to escape it [and its ideology] whilst being keenly aware of it faults. He 
himself rebelled against his own name, Ernest Lucien Juin, and so against a family 
institution. Then he rebelled against the Catholic creed of his family, against moral 
obligation. After that he rebelled against his wife and marriage, against social 
condemnation For his later polyamory and nudism. Emile Armand’s whole life was one of 
constantly ongoing insurrection. He described “the social ambiance” of the life of his 


experience, for example, in the Following way: 


“An informal and anonymous mass, rich and poor, slaves of secular and hereditary prejudice 
— some because they draw advantage from those prejudices, and others still because they 
are submerged in the most crass ignorance and lack the will to escape. A money- 
worshipping mass, that has for its supreme ideal the rich man; a people made brutish by 
prejudices, by authoritarian teaching methods, by an artificial existence, by alcohol abuse, 
by adulterated and cheaply produced foods, a plague of degenerates from above and 
below, without any profound aspirations, with no other goal besides ‘making it’ or living 


tranquilly.” 


He saw things little different in the world of work either: 
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“In those vast factories and workshops | see no more than flocks of slaves, executing 
monotonously, as if they were religious rites, the same gestures in front of the same 
machines, slaves who have lost all initiative and whose individual energy is decreased more 
and more every day, and every day it seems less and less true to me that these risks are part 
of the necessary conditions of human existence. From top to bottom, in the administrative 


hierarchies, only one watchword can be heard — drown individual initiative.” 


No wonder, then, that he would come to oppose, in every decision of his will, every 
desire of his heart and every activity of his doing, outside coercion and the imposition of 
authorities material, ideological or moral. The autonomous individual, the anarchist, 
could do no other and must live “without the locks of ‘moralityism’ or the dams of 
‘traditionalism’ troubling or miring their course” — as he put it in his essay “On Sexual 
Liberty” From 1916. Sex, in Fact, in closing this brief appraisal of Armand’s thought, may 
act as a perfect example of Armand’s approach to life. In this essay Armand states [as 
noted in chapter nine already] the Following which | suggest we see as a model or 


example: 


“When we call for ‘sexual liberty’ — what do we mean? Do we mean ‘freedom to rape’ or 
debauchery? Do we desire the annihilation of sentiment in the love-life, the disappearance 
of attachment, tenderness and affection? Do we glorify unthinking promiscuity or 
animalistic sexual satisfaction, at any time and place? Not at all. In calling for sexual liberty, 
we simply demand the possibility for every individual to dispose, as they wish and in all the 
circumstances of their sexual life — according to the qualifications of temperament, 


sentiment, and reason which are peculiar to them. 
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Thus we do not demand the liberty to ‘rape.’ Attention: their sexual life — that does not 
imply the sexual life of another. Neither do we demand a liberty of the sexual life which 
would precede any sexual education. On the contrary, we believe that, gradually, in the 
period preceding puberty, the human being should be left ignorant of nothing that concerns 
sexual life, — that is, the inevitable attraction of the sexes — whether that sexual life is 
considered from the sentimental, emotional or physiological point of view. We believe that 
advanced minds should have taken it to heart to recommend and propagate that education, 
to never let an occasion escape to engage in it; we think that from the moment that we 
have just indicated, not only should the human being know what delights — sentimental, 
emotional, and physical — the sexual life hold, but also what responsibilities it leads to. 
Both sexes should be lead to understand, for example, that it is up to the woman to choose 
the hour of conception. And neither sex should be ignorant of the means of contraception. 
Following my thought to its logical conclusions, | would say that in a society which had not 
made it possible for its female constituents to refuse or avert an undesired pregnancy, 
those constituents would be perfectly justified in leaving their progeny to the care of the 


collectivity. We do not separate the ‘liberty of the sexual life’ from ‘sexual education’.” 


This attitude certainly seems a lot more ethical, yet without at all becoming an imposed 
morality, than that of many current societies or communities [even the ones that go out 
of their way to publicise their “morality”] towards the practice of sexuality. It 
encompasses education, responsibility, freedom to decide for oneself what activities 
one shall engage in and concern for a sexual partner’s own autonomy [regardless of their 
gender] as well as the natural and obvious possible consequences of sexual intercourse 
itself. Extrapolate this to life in general, as | suggest you do, and you reasonably have a 


summation of Emile Armand’s attitude towards the ethics of anarchism. 
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B: 

IF we are to answer the question “What is an anarchist ethics?” according to the life and 
thinking of Emile Armand then it seems to me that the answer is along the lines of “One 
that we self-responsibly and authentically choose for ourselves without ever once 
thinking to impose it on anyone else since we grant others the same opportunities and 
possibilities we seek For ourselves.” This strikes me as a good start but it also leads me to 
wonder what sort of person would come to such conclusions and so about what kind of 
thinking it can be based on. It is here, thinking back to that section on Emile Armand 
where he opposed a priori thinking to a posteriori thinking that a distinction suggests 
itself to me. This is to regard “morality” as an a priori, something which exists before 
action and so acts as an authority, something which requires obedience to it, and to 
regard “ethics” as an a posteriori kind of thinking, a rationale or reasoning for actions 
undertaken. Understood this way, morality and ethics are not the same thing at all and 


neither do they serve the same functions. 


Needless to say, as with Armand, | Favour the latter over the former here. But, more than 
this, Following Nietzsche — whose thought on morality | explored in my “first thoughts” 
titled “The Fiction of Morality” - morality is, in Fact, a Fictional authority, an invention 
created by human thinking in order to require obedience to an authority from human 
beings using a human thought and language predisposed to authority as Fixity as a 
means to its ends. This is quite a complex subject to deal with, as those First thoughts 
may have earlier indicated, and so | shall confine myself to a Few salient comments here 
in this ethical part of this chapter in order to make my points in regard to an anarchist 
ethics of a Nietzschean type in lieu of the reader going back and checking out the quite 


comprehensive exploration undertaken in “The Fiction of Morality”. 
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One of the characteristics of the thought of Friedrich Nietzsche is that it is definitively 
not systematic. He writes aphoristically and Follows seemingly wherever his thinking 
leads meaning that often one aphorism may seem in some dubious connection with 
others ostensibly close by or apparently meant to be on the same subject. This matter of 
style is actually intimately related to the content, however, for given the sorts of things 
Nietzsche actually says it becomes impossible for him to then give a systematic answer 
to any of the questions about morality, truth, knowledge or the human being that he 
actually takes on. The only conclusion we can draw from this literary activity is that being 
systematic and attempting to give definitive or final answers to such questions — the 
kinds of answers which might be called “understanding” or “making sense of” such 
things or that might act as coherent and consistent authorities — is entirely inappropriate 
to the subjects concerned. Nietzsche’s comment on this in Twilight of the Idols “| distrust 
all systematizers and stay out of their way. The will to a system is a lack of integrity” 
makes this point very well [as it does that “integrity” matters more than “systems” to 
Nietzsche]. Nietzsche’s style, then, may in Fact be ethical commentary in itself - a refusal 


to be systematic. 


What we have here, in fact, is a philosophical argument that has been raging between 
thinkers over millennia. Two main kinds of thinkers are here imagined [which we might 
also map to the morality/ethics disparity just suggested], the “authoritarian” thinkers 
who imagine a reality of fixity and objective, unchanging truth, something that our 
imagined rational Faculties are able to turn into something valued as “knowledge”, 
something that can arbitrate for itself, something to obey — and the “anarchist” or 
“interpretive” thinkers who, instead, perceive a universe of movement and change, a 


Universe we can only interpret according to our needs with the purposes that we have, a 
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universe we more properly simply relate to and use in self-organising ways; this kind of 
universe can be arbitrating too but only ever as a thesis about the universe, something 
which might be questioned, something which can be discussed and updated or changed 
as is Found necessary. Here we must set our own course, however, rather than having it 
imposed upon us. Nietzsche is one of the latter kinds of thinkers and so is Armand too — 


as, in fact, am | as well as | try to explain myself in this book. 


Nietzsche himself develops a thorough and ongoing critique, throughout his entire 
corpus of books, of the “authoritarian” position whilst simultaneously seeming to hasten 
the arrival of the “anarchist” or “interpretive” one. Some of his most destructive 
undermining of the first position happens in a short essay Nietzsche didn’t even bother 
to publish during his own lifetime called “On Truth and Lying in An Extra-Moral Sense”. In 
this essay Nietzsche turns truth into a matter of truths which are in turn a matter of the 
pragmatic manipulations of human language and so of human thought — something that 
we have evolved to carry out by means of language. Later on, in books like Human, All 
Too Human, Daybreak and The Gay Science, Nietzsche continues undermining 
authoritarian senses of reality, morality, truth and knowledge [things that might be 
thought of as an epistemological, authoritative view of life] substituting for them an 


interpretive one. 


This position then becomes the deliberate self-creation of Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
Nietzsche's favourite book of his own, in which human beings are encouraged to create 
the person they would willingly be over and over again in unending lives of what 
Nietzsche termed “eternal recurrence” — not itself a theory of the material universe [he 


was not saying we live innumerable lives as | tried to explain in my “first thoughts”] but a 
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metaphor instructing readers about how to live right now in the one life they assuredly 
have. Nietzsche thought human beings should free themselves from the shackles of 
authoritarian thinking which invents authorities For them to prostrate themselves before 
and become masters of who they themselves are and will become. To this extent, at 
least, he is an anarchist of thought and morality, a promoter of creating and living your 
own life, in Favour of ethics [something you create For yourself by means of your self- 
organising ethos] but against morality [something authoritative that is imposed on you 
From above]. This life, then, rather than being arbitrated by strange philosophical gods 
called truth, knowledge, morality or even reality, is, instead, a matter of interpretation. 
Nietzsche’s book Twilight of the Idols is, in Fact, a book about how things such as these 
have Fallen just as his book The Gay Science, in its 125th section, recounts the Famous 
“death of God” scene. The meaning of Nietzsche’s statement there “God is dead and we 
have killed him” [in a scene which recalls Diogenes running through the marketplace 
looking for a human being — Nietzsche was a classicist and knew his Greek texts] is 
exactly his assertion that human beings — self-creative human beings, human beings who 
own themselves, are unique [in Stirner’s terms] and who live the life they would 
putatively live Forever — lay death blows upon all divinity, however understood, itself. 
This is then not just a matter of deities but of any idea or concept which would likewise 
imagine to deify itself and take up the position or function of a God [not least in matters 
of its authority]. Truth, knowledge, reality, morality are all such candidates and so, for 


Nietzsche, they must go the same way too. “God is dead and we have killed him.” 


OF course, another subject that pretends to such a position is the idea of the human 
being itself which, during the course of the liberal Enlightenment up to that point, had 


been progressing nicely as the natural successor to God, the one who was become the 
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measure of all things. Nietzsche turns such a “Man” into the measure of no things and 
deconstructs him unceremoniously, stripping him of any divinity [such as “rationality” 
which could arbitrate “truth”] he pretended to possess in the process. In doing so 
Nietzsche uses the language of “becoming” as opposed to that of “being”, the two sides 
of the authoritarian versus anarchist or moral versus ethical philosophical debate once 
more restated in other terms. It was Nietzsche's view, as the philosopher Babette Babich 
puts it, that interpretation is “ubiquitous” and this is a conclusion that must be followed 
through to the end, to the utter annihilation of the “authoritarian” position in Church, in 
philosophical thinking and, ultimately, in the State and government [so the anarchists 
think]. Nietzsche himself was not too enamoured of socialists and anarchists in his own 
day, thinking of them as having a levelling “herd mentality” he, with more aristocratic 
and individualistic thinking, despised and deprecated. Nietzsche, instead, had his own, 
more egoist, project of emancipation from the shackles of authoritarian thought and 
was in favour of the living of individual, self-actualised lives set free From it. In defending 
Nietzsche’s project, Emma Goldman, who was a fan [but not in all respects], 
consequently even suggested that all anarchists are also aristocratic thinkers of this type 


too. 


Nietzsche’s argument, to short circuit it at the risk of doing it violence [see “The Fiction 
of Morality” For more in depth argumentation and quotation], is that linguistic beings 
such as we are do not have the intellectual apparatus to be able to set anything in stone. 
We cannot be what we imagine gods to be and so, even if puffed up by the inspiration of 
cognitive powers, we cannot talk about absolutes or set permanent and universal moral 
boundaries. Yet here our language does exactly that, every “is” predicating something 


and saying its just so and no other way. Language itself, and so the human thought which 
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understands or interprets by means of it, is an apparatus for talking about Fixed, static 
things. Language predicates and posits, it is not a matter of doubt or maybes or 
movement. And this comes, naturally enough, if only by means of habit, to make reality 
seem like something Fixed and solid, something unchanging and unmoving, something 
set on Firm, authoritative Foundations. But what, thinks Nietzsche, if language [and so all 
of our thinking] is itself a lie? What if language did not evolve to tell us “what is” but only 
to have the Function of allowing us to make use of our experiences of the world, to 
manipulate the reality we inhabit as if it were just a set of tools? Such a Function would 
not require any objective rightness or any actual knowledge. It would only ever require 
as much accuracy or repeatability as was required to perform the task we want to 
perform For the reasons we have in performing it in a reliable way. This is to say that our 
thinking might be useful to us but that doesn’t entail that we have any “knowledge”, so 


conceived, of the world [and so any authority we must fall before]. 


Such thoughts lead to the view that everything is interpretation and that all human 
thought is ultimately pragmatic or hermeneutical rather than epistemological. [We don’t 
have any actual knowledge of a “real world” but neither do we actually need any — but 
then its not as if we could ever know that we really know something anyway. We cannot 
step outside ourselves to check. There is no “God’s eye view” nor even really any other 
view but ours which simply serves our purposes.] Thus, amongst Nietzsche’s unused 


notes, we find things like this: 


“Linguistic means of expression are useless for expressing ‘becoming’, it accords with our 


inevitable need to preserve ourselves, to posit a crude world of stability, of ‘things’, etc.” 
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Nietzsche, in much of his work, is trying to understand how human beings work, how 
they think, how they interact with the rest of the world of their experience. This does 
not seem to him to be a matter of “being”, of Fixity, but of “becoming”, of change, of 
movement, of interpretation, of use in ways some have argued are more reminiscent of 
Eastern philosophies such as forms of Buddhism or Daoism than of the more statically 
conceived Western philosophies. So, in his thinking, he tends towards a view in which 
reality, for want of a better term, is not playing an authoritative, arbitrating role because 
it can’t. It is in a state of Flux and becoming and not a fixed thing. What this means, as | 
say in “The Fiction of Morality”, is that: 

“'Reality’, thus used, is entirely an imposition upon the flux of events, the flux of becoming. 
So there is no totality, no ‘metaphysical world’, and so no valuation that can be made or 
given in regard to such non-existent things, an interpretation which puts necessity, causality 
and purpose in a completely different light as well and which questions an epistemology of 


morality - or anything else - at a fundamental level.” 


The point here is that if you undo an arbitrating reality then you undo everything that 
relies on it too. God is dead and the power is then taken not only From God but from all 
his servants as well -— everything that relies on God. Authority itself has been toppled, in 


Fact. The consequence of this, as | again say in “The Fiction of Morality”, is that: 


“Nietzsche dissolves a totalising valuation of the world based in a world of being which is, 
perhaps, ‘mere appearance’. In comparison, the world of becoming, a world which ‘does not 
aim at a final state’, cannot be valued as a totality, such a totality being lacking. In terms of 


interpretation, this is to pull the legs out from under many traditional conceptions of it 
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which were, necessarily, about matching up to a totality Nietzsche has now pronounced 
inauthentic and illusory. Where interpretation has been a matter of such totalising 
valuations, Nietzsche now pronounces it invalid. Indeed, is he not here even hinting at the 
invalidity of predication, and so of being, itself - not as a procedure, which may remain 
pragmatically necessary, but as a value? Being is ‘world-defamation’ rather than a 
recognition or infusion of its (inherent) value. In fact, here value is not inherent at all for 
such a value is only something that something with being could have, a being that defames 


that which becomes.” 


Nietzsche is, thus, the philosopher of interpretation and of value who interrogates our 
interpretations of things [not least to discover their uses] and questions our valuations 
[which all become useful Fictions]. He is also the destroyer of gods and would be gods, of 
authority and morality. Indeed, his entire intellectual project was speeding towards a so- 
called “transvaluation of all values” - as he had decided the ones we have are deceptive 
and illusory — before he succumbed to illness which cut short his productive life and left 
him sick and unable to function for his last decade. His view, to summarise it by 
excerpting his own words from his notebooks, was that “the essential thing in the life 
process is precisely the tremendous shaping, Form-creating force working From within 


mn 


which utilizes and exploits ‘external circumstances”. This is never done with an end in 


view but, to quote myself from “The Fiction of Morality” | discussed earlier again: 


“This could be a very pragmatic description of the process of interpretation. But what is its 
character? | take two words from Nietzsche and add one of my own: it is a utilizing, an 
exploiting, a manipulation. These, to be sure, are not particularly moral words and, valued 


according to conventional morals, they may seem to be lacking a necessary moral 
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credibility. Yet it is not my task here to argue that interpretation, life or even anything is - or 
needs to be - moral. Instead, following Nietzsche, | have argued for a concatenation of 
interpreting and fictionalising drives which seek to master, to exercise and extend their 
power, to grow, to glory in the feeling of their vitality. This, it seems to me, gives 
interpretation, in its physiological context, the character of a utilizing, an exploitation, a 
manipulation, of their ‘external circumstances’ which exhibits and exerts its own, 
physiological morality. At the start of all interpretation is a need to experience the 
displeasure of that which it is not and to overcome it, make it useful, to digest it, extracting 
value and meaning here, rejecting and excreting waste there. The text, that which it 
interacts with in the exchange that is interpretation, is powerless to resist what is made of 
it even as a cake or a sandwich cannot resist the digestive action of a stomach. This is the 
fictionalisation that is interpretation. It is not a matter of “what is there”. It is a matter of 
what it is made into, of what use it is. As a fundamentally physiological and biological 


process, interpretation is definitively functional and pragmatic.” 


| realise | am assuming a lot in my readers here by excerpting this quotation from a much 
larger text but, in terms of my argument now, it is instructive. Perhaps the most notable 
thing to explain here is that just as Nietzsche has deconstructed the authoritative 
arbitrating gods of reality, knowledge, truth and morality, so he has also deconstructed 
the human subject too — all things necessary to do if one wants to deconstruct how 
human beings think and then reconstruct it based on new values, something which was 
both Nietzsche's task and, so | am arguing, is also the anarchist task — and not least in 


=|" 


relation to ethics and morality. There is, so Nietzsche says, no “I” that actually thinks, For 
example. This is just a linguistic Figure or prejudice required to make linguistic sense of 


the processes involved in thinking, a shorthand but something ultimately deceptive if 
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taken at face value. What | substituted For that, led on by the Nietzschean text | 
surveyed in “The Fiction of Morality”, is the “concatenation of drives” that go to make up 
the human being. Human beings are organisms and lots of autonomic processes take 


place which it cannot be said any “rationality” controls. They are self-organising. 


Thus, the idea of human beings as “rational” beings [a staple of liberal Enlightenment 
thinking and necessary, not least, for Western understandings of jurisprudence] should 
be put in doubt on many grounds. Yet this is not to say that human beings cannot come 
up with reasons for things [my understanding of ethics in Fact requires that they must be 
able to] but it is to say that they are not rational machines where the rational element 
controls everything else or corresponds to some metaphysical “rationality” existing 
somewhere, everywhere, “out there”. The fact is, the human being is much more 
complicated than that - as anyone who has ever lashed out or done something without 
knowing why will quickly corroborate. The point of the quoted paragraph is then to say 
that human beings are interpreting beings who create fictions which is how they 
navigate their lives and their experiences. None of this has anything to do with 
authorities From above [such as morality] because its all coming from within [if tutored 
by our social experiences and interactions which help us Form habits of action and belief] 
in our individual contexts and circumstances as we create our lives and supply our 
actions and attitudes with rationales. Here the key thought for this discussion is that 
morality is then a fictional imposition, a False authority to order behaviour, whereas an 
ethic becomes a rationalisation of behaviour undertaken or proposed. One is an 
authority, the other is a reason. As anarchists, we are in Favour of reasons but against 
authorities. | hope from this it is possible to see how we might bridge from this 


Nietzschean sort of thinking to that of someone like the individualist, Emile Armand. 
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The conclusion | came to earlier in regard to what an anarchist ethics is was the 
Following: “One that we self-responsibly and authentically choose for ourselves without 
ever once thinking to impose it on anyone else since we grant others the same opportunities 
and possibilities we seek for ourselves”. This being so, | would now like to continue 
running with this idea as | now seek to go further in my thinking about this in terms of 
values and virtues, that which | think “anarchist ethics” or “anarchy ethically speaking” is 
really about. So what then, For example, would a list of “anarchist virtues and values” 
look like in an ethical context? | tentatively, and in thinking dialogue with anarchisms 


past, come up with one that looks like this: 


1. People not property. This is both a putting of people above things in our priorities but 
also a definitive rejection of the idea that things can be “possessed” outside of the 


understanding that we are using them. 


2. A freedom of equals. This is Freedom thought of as a relation, the freedom that we do 
not have unless everyone else has it too. It is consequently the belief that the Freedoms | 
want for myself are illegitimately desired unless they are desired For everyone else as 


well. 


3. Solidarity. Solidarity is the recognition that, in social struggles or simply social life, 


more can be achieved together than alone and includes the willingness to achieve it by 


seeing each other as stronger together as allies. 
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4. Cooperation. The willingness and ability to work together on common goals or the 


practice of mutuality. 


5. Subversion. The active will and intent to act against the interests of things, people and 
systems which enslave or oppress human beings or restrict human freedoms. The 
constitutional desire to constantly and consistently undermine any authorities that raise 


themselves up. 


6. Anarchist economy. An anarchist economy, in my thinking, is one which “refuses to 
calculate” and so is based on open commensality [the sharing of Food around a common 
table without special Favour or hierarchy], mutual aid [as discussed at length by Peter 
Kropotkin], the giving of gifts such as is exampled anthropologically in various studies as 
the basis of an economy where people try to outdo each other in gift giving, and the 
commons, the idea that most things can belong to no one exclusively but are simply 
aspects of a true “common wealth”. Such an economy, in most respects, rows back 
entirely From capitalist conceptions of private ownership and acquisition as an enforced 
social understanding of property as wealth and leaves people free to organise their own 
interactions on their own terms from the wealth of common resources. Such an 
economy, in my thinking, would also have abolished currency as a static, imposed thing 
and it would be impossible to “own” land — as opposed to using it. There will be more on 


this when | discuss anarchist economics below. 


7. Democracy. In anarchist context, democracy is the irrevocable and non-transferable 
characteristic of the absolute political equality of every human being on earth. Such a 


definition rules out any notion of representatives, proxies or electoralism whilst 
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maintaining a deep suspicion of all institutions generally. As a consequence, 
“democracy” in anarchist thinking is intimately related to both Freedom of association 


and autonomy - for which you should see the points | make about them shortly below. 


8. Education. Education, which | will also discuss in greater detail below, is a vital and 
necessary thing for anarchists, a matter of freeing your spirit and will and, on many 
occasions, a self-education, an open curiosity and a vital resource to protect and prosper 
both yourself and your community. Anarchists are enthusiastic and involved educators 


since they regard education itself as the life blood of their existence itself. 


9. Responsibility. Put succinctly, anarchists see responsibility as the matter of their 
ethical duty to take responsibility For both themselves and also for political and social 
problems that become identified in the contexts which they live. As an anarchist, 
anarchists think responsibility is not something they can avoid as so many others 


habitually try to do. 


10. Decentralization. Decentralization is the practical outworking of an ethos of anti- 
authoritarianism and anti-hierarchicalism. Therefore, it is not only a matter of carrying 
through an anarchist ethos with consistency but also of strategy and self-organisation as 
well. A decentralized structure is less able to be compromised in one go and more 
resilient against threats to its material existence. A decentralized arrangement also 
gives the individual elements room to breathe and expand as they see fit [being 
normally based in affinity] and requires no “top down” hierarchical structure in order to 
engage in activity. A network or rhizomatic selection of communes, for example, would 


be an understandable and decentralized collection of anarchist communities able to 
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engage in autonomous actions without having to Follow a chain of command in order to 
even do anything. Decentralization, in other words, is taking seriously in practical ways 
the idea that people can organise things for themselves whilst also taking other people 
into account. [Therefore, decentralization is not solipsism nor even necessarily 


isolationism. ] 


11. Diversity. Seeing diversity as a value for the anarchist is a matter of making a positive 
choice to be diverse and in Favour of diversity. This, again, might be seen as an anti- 
authoritarian choice in as much as authorities always seem to have their Favourites or 
preferences or to create their preferred hierarchies and so those things which they are 
prejudiced against following a “divide and rule” mentality. Not so here. The anarchist 
welcomes all comers without dwelling on differences whilst, nevertheless, 
acknowledging and valuing their existence. The aim is a kaleidoscope of differences all 
Free to intermingle and interact with each other within a unity of all. The ideal anarchist 
context is one of uncontroversial diversity that encompasses all possible human 
experience and expression without making anyone feel unwelcome or uncomfortable 


For not conforming to some social expectation or other imposed requirement. 


Seeing diversity as a virtue, on the other hand, is simply a matter of good common sense 
since the diverse will outlast the monoform or the monotonous — as my earlier biological 
commentary in chapter three suggested. We see this, then, in nature where those 
species with a more diverse gene pool have the ability to survive things the less diverse 
don’t. But, besides this, diversity adds richness and superfluity to any community, 
educating those within it into an acceptance of many differing forms of human 


existence, something which leads to more rounded and diverse people as a whole. 
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12. Free association. Free association should be pretty simple to understand: its the 
principle that people should be free to associate — or not associate — with whomsoever 
they like for whatever reasons they may have. It can be seen, then, that it is in some ways 
consequent on various senses of freedom [as in Emile Armand’s description of himself as 
an autonomist and a free associationist] which it pairs up with quite naturally. Free 
association in practice means that anarchists are not in Favour of coercing people into 
unions or associations to which those involved do not consent and indicates somewhat 


of an anti-institutional bent in the anarchist in general [as did “democracy” at point 7]. 


13. Autonomy [which here also includes “agency”]. Autonomy is simply the belief that 
the person best placed to decide what | should do, how | should live, what I should think 
or who | should associate with [and for what reason] is ME. Ultimately, anarchism 
reduces down to this Fundamental personal freedom, which includes an appreciation of 
the Fact that | have, and should be allowed to make use of, my own agency. Such 
autonomy, however, is not the “boss” of any of the other values or virtues | have 
discussed here but is operative both in tandem and in dialogue with them. Such 
autonomy, and its consequent agency, is seen to Flow directly from the Fundamental and 
pre-eminent anarchist belief that no authority or institution has any legitimate claim to 
our obedience or fealty and that, as human beings, our direction and purpose comes 


From ourselves as self-organising creatures. Autonomy means nothing is sacred. 


Now, as | said before, the idea here is that an anarchist ethics that is “One that we self- 
responsibly and authentically choose for ourselves without ever once thinking to impose it 
on anyone else since we grant others the same opportunities and possibilities we seek for 


ourselves” is simultaneously an anarchist ethics that is filled out in its detail by an 
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application of something like the values and virtues | have listed above. This is not an 
arbitrary process for the shorthand form of saying is this is that ANARCHY IS SELF- 
ORGANISATION as the summary of all that has been said here about “virtues and 
values”. It is not for me, then, Following the very values and virtues | Find important as 
characteristics of anarchism, to say that this means this and that means that. It is, and, to 
my mind, will always remain, a matter for anarchist individuals and communities to 
decide for themselves how they actualise these things. Indeed, on the understanding of 
anarchism | am giving throughout this book, an understanding that anarchy is self- 
organisation, it couldn’t be anything else. You may even find your own lists of values and 
virtues more convincing as a means to filling this out and that is understood by me as | 
lay out my own for this book is about getting readers to think about such issues rather 
than telling them what to think. It is a conversation not a command. It is a place to start 
from rather than your intended destination. Here, your authenticity is truth. [Another 
“Formula” — actually more a mnemonic — | have toyed with is: agency + autonomy + free 
association + affinity + decentralization = anarchy - but it is my submission that its For 
each of us to come to our own understandings about such things rather than for anyone 


to impose dogmas or Formulas on others. This too, then, is an anarchist value and virtue. ] 


OF course, here | still remain committed to the anarchism of values and virtues — that is, 
to an ethical, a posteriori understanding of anarchism — rather than the anarchism of 
places or plans, of a destination or an objective. As stated previously, this outlook — 
which is strengthened all the more by a focus on anarchism as an insurrection of the type 
discussed in the first thoughts of this book — does not mean that anarchists cannot make 
plans or even have places that take on an anarchist character or orientate themselves by 


anarchist practices. It simply means we are focused on being an insurrection in our very 
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selves rather than on achieving a pre-determined revolutionary goal as if that was the be 
all and end all. Thus stated, the anarchism of Emile Armand, the anti-authoritarian 
philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche and the anarchism of values and virtues “that we self- 
responsibly and authentically choose For ourselves without ever once thinking to impose 
[them] on anyone else” should all be seen to line up like ducks in a row in regard to the 


instantiation of an insurrectional existence. Here, anarchist authenticity is truth. 


D: 

So when | talk about anarchism itself being an “ethic”, then, | mean that | regard it as a 
set of values that lead to a rationale For action, or as the reasoning in regard to certain 
kinds of human organisation or behaviour. But | also mean what Cindy Milstein means 
when she says in the prologue to her book Anarchism and Its Aspirations that “I firmly 
believe in the expansive ethical sensibility that has marked anarchism as a tradition.” 
This, of course, is also a matter of interpretation for “traditions” do not just mean things 
of themselves [if we go back to our Nietzsche we will be reminded of this and of the 
ubiquity of interpretation once again]. So, as an interpretive matter, it is a matter of 
thinking [which here at least means “meaning-making”] for oneself and embodying the 
meaning you Find in this tradition, giving it life and expression in current circumstances, 
living out your authentic version of its truth. This is also something Cindy Milstein has 
done for herself in Anarchism and Its Aspirations which I'd like to focus on a little more 


now given its Focus on an anarchism of ethics. 


Notable here is that Milstein thinks of anarchism as “a spirit” and “one that cries out 
against all that’s wrong with present-day society, and boldly proclaims all that could be 


right under alternate forms of social organization”. Such language is interesting and can, 
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at one and the same time, bring to mind Stirner’s spooks or, equally, Nietzsche’s “Free 
spirits”. Itis, in fact, a matter of if one imagines being “inspired” [a very spiritual word] by 
anarchism or whether one becomes this spirit itself and is then the spirit of anarchism 
inspiring others. Here Milstein speaks, in her opening at least, about “aspirations” and 
“sensibilities” as [immaterial but not inconsequential] things she wants to get across to 
her audience. These are “the ethics—the values pertaining to how humans conduct 
themselves—that knit anarchism together as a distinct political sensibility.” In this 


respect, Milstein thinks of anarchism as a “philosophy of freedom”. 


Milstein, as an interpreter of anarchism, is a Former disciple of Murray Bookchin and, as 
such, you may find it surprising that I’m including her in this book as one who has 
criticised and, to be honest, largely discarded the thoughts of Bookchin in things | have 
said and written before. His institutional, organised and, to my mind, claustrophobic take 
on anarchism — which he eventually called “Communalism” instead — just seemed in bad 
taste and contrary to what | call properly anarchist sensibilities to me. But, just as Emma 
Goldman described her close relationship to Peter Kropotkin yet seemed to offer a 
different vision [and certainly one with differing emphases] when she spoke for herself, 
so Milstein, too, is not exactly a carbon copy of Bookchin — and, in Fact, she must be 
allowed to stand on her own two Feet in any case. | mention this only because the 
Following footnoted aside in her book in regard to anarchist ethics seems couched in 


terms of Bookchin’s rationalism yet only in order to set out Milstein’s own thoughts: 


“Ethics within anarchism are not about accepting god-given values, for instance, or any 
values that are imposed or blindly followed because of tradition. Instead, anarchism 


advocates a thought-filled ethics, where people voluntarily come to a shared set of 
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overarching values, which they also continually (re)evaluate in relation to human practices 
and behaviors. Ethics within anarchism thus entail actively thinking through and trying to 
implement notions of goodness and badness, rightness and wrongness— even as people 


remain open to discovering new forms of goodness and badness.” 


Notice that, in distinction to an obvious example such as Armand [to which | more 
naturally orientate myself], this seems a much more communal process. Values here are 
“shared” even if they are “thought-filled” and “voluntarily come to”. In offering Milstein’s 
clearly differing vision alongside Armand’s | am making a point and | hope you, my 
reader, are inquisitive enough to Figure out what that point is — especially as | do not 
expect you to choose between them. A further footnote of Milstein’s might be 
instructive here: “There are probably as many ways of defining anarchism as there are 
anarchists, given the openness of this ‘ism’... At its best, the openness within anarchism 
implies both a dynamism and inclusiveness, grounded in a profoundly egalitarian 
sensibility.” Milstein describes anarchism “in a nutshell” as a matter of “a free society of 
free individuals” so surely an ethic here would be that people must not be forced to 
certain views of anarchist ethics? But what can that mean? Perhaps that you should think 
For yourself and stop lazily expecting others to tell you what to think or otherwise take 


matters out of your hands! 


In seeking to give a historical narrative explaining the emergence and Function of 
anarchism as a means of organising human living, Milstein gives the Following analysis 
which is not completely unlike Emma Goldman's views on the necessity For individual and 


social requirements of any anarchism when she states: 
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“Anarchism understood that any egalitarian form of social organization, especially one 
seeking a thoroughgoing eradication of domination, had to be premised on both individual 
and collective freedom—no one is free unless everyone is free, and everyone can only be 
free if each person can individuate or actualize themselves in the most expansive of senses. 
Anarchism also recognized, if only intuitively, that such a task is both a constant balancing 
act and the stuff of real life. One person’s freedom necessarily infringes on another's, or 
even on the good of all. No common good can meet everyone's needs and desires. This 
doesn’t mean throwing up one’s hands and going the route of liberalism or communism, 
propping up one side of the equation—ultimately artificially— in hopes of resolving this 
ongoing tension. From the start, anarchism asked the much more difficult though 
ultimately pragmatic question: Acknowledging this self-society juggling act as part of the 
human condition, how can people collectively self-determine their lives to become who they 


want to be and simultaneously create communities that are all they could be as well?’ 


This sounds a little idealistic [communities can be what they want to be, surely?] but 
Milstein is surely right, continuing her point, to say that “Self-organization necessitates 
everyone's participation” which is where she and Armand would agree. From the point of 
view of anarchism and its rationale, there is no freedom to be found in letting someone else 


organise you: you must actively take up the reigns of your own life. 


Further to this, Milstein’s historical analysis of anarchism, her looking back to see where 
it has come from in order to orientate what it can be described as today, is as something 
Fundamentally ethical. It is a matter of “values” as in when she notes that “From the 
outset, anarchism grounded itself in a set of shared values. These revolved around 


interconnected notions such as liberty and freedom, solidarity and internationalism, 
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voluntary association and Federation, education, spontaneity and harmony, and mutual 
aid.” She adds that “Anarchist principles affirmed humanity's potential to meet 
everyone’s needs and desires, via forms of non-hierarchical, cooperative and collective 
arrangements.” This being a relevant description of anarchism in its classical or 
traditional Formulation, | hope it can be seen that my own list of “anarchist values” 
overlaps with this to a large extent — if with expected personalised or egoist emphases. 
Here an ethical notable is that deeply personal integrations of anarchist ethics are not 
only to be expected but are expressly mandated by the anarchist ethic itself. In 
anarchism, agreements material or intellectual are always voluntary agreements. They 
are meetings of minds rather than coerced acquiescences. In this respect, Milstein is very 


on point when she says that: 


“adding the prefix ‘self-’ to words that other socialists generally fail to interrogate 
embodies the grounding ethical project of creating fully articulated social selves, who strive 
with others for a society of, for, and by everyone. The early anarchists thus began our 
ongoing efforts to bring forth self-determination and self-organization, self-management 


and self-governance, as the basis for a new society.” 


Not Forgetting “self-actualisation” and “self-education”, of course. 


When Milstein leaves the past behind and comes into the present, even thinking of 
moving Forward from it, she states that “First and foremost, anarchism is a revolutionary 
political philosophy”, adding that “anarchism is thoroughly radical in the true sense of 
the word: to get at the root or origin of phenomena, and from there to make dramatic 


changes in the existing conditions.” This all sounds very nice written in the irenic, 
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measured prose of someone trying to be sane and sensible about things but it strikes me 
that quite a lot of the people who describe their ethic as “radical” [and | point no Fingers 
at Cindy Milstein in distinction to anyone else here] don’t seem to have views of life, in 
the present or some imagined ethically altered Future, that are very much different to 
now. Don’t revolutions change things? Isn’t having a “radical” view a matter of having 
one that completely alters how things look or even how they materially exist thereafter - 
like the piracy of my preface as opposed to the impressed and exploited subjects the 
pirates were before? Saying that anarchism “is a thoroughgoing critique aimed at a 
thoroughgoing reimagining and restructuring of society” is all well and good but if such 
an ethic is to maintain any authenticity then it must be practised and, being practised, it 
must be experienced as a radicality, a disruptive change. When it comes to anarchist 
ethics and anarchism as an ethic, experiencing something and existing within such a 


context is the only kind of authenticity that matters. 


Cindy Milstein then regards “anarchism’s challenge” as a matter of “What's the right 
thing to do?” but, From authenticity’s point of view, I’m not sure this hits the spot. She 
says that for anarchists “ethics shape how people pragmatically struggle For social 
change” but she also talks about “its ideals” whilst maintaining the notion that 
anarchists are those who have made a choice to put ethics above pragmatism [unlike 
some other political ideologies]. She thinks of this as offering “directionality” to political 
involvement even as her “communalism” asserts itself again in an ethic of “cooperative 
concert” changing each others’ lives. Thus, for Milstein, anarchism “tries to practice the 
good society, with others, within the shell of the not-so-good society. The goal of 
anarchism isn’t to turn everyone into anarchists. It’s to encourage people to think and 


act for themselves, but to do both from a set of emancipatory values.” | am now 
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wondering For myself, however, how like Emma Goldman's “beautiful ideal” this sounds. 


In her essay of the same name Goldman states that: 


“the first tendency of anarchism is to make good the dignity of the individual human being 
by freeing him from every kind of arbitrary restraint—economic, political, social. In so doing 
anarchism proposes to make apparent, in their true force, the social bonds which always 
have and always will knit men together and which are the actual basis of a real normal and 
sane society. The means of doing this rests with each man’s latent qualities and his 


opportunities." 


She goes on to add that: 


“Anarchism holds that the simplest human life, it given opportunity and scope, is infinitely 
more important to society than all the scientific regulation and adjusting of social 
arrangements... For, in proportion as that simple life grows into a conscious, intelligent, 
well-rounded factor, recognizing its true relation to its fellow, regulations and forms will 


take care of themselves.” 


Goldman, of course, was certainly more individualist than Cindy Milstein. For example, 
when attending the 1907 International Anarchist Congress in Amsterdam [attended by 
Errico Malatesta as well as others] she could say in a debate on “organisation” that “The 
essential principle of anarchy is individual autonomy” in a way that no genuine disciple of 
Murray Bookchin probably ever could [but in a way that would delight someone like 
Emile Armand]. [Consequently, Bookchin himself, in his cantankerous way, sometimes 


sleights Goldman in his writing as intellectually less able or as a rhetorician rather than a 
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person of ideas, someone who champions individualist fancies rather than meaningful 
social change, and who is a “Nietzschean” rather than a “proper anarchist”.] Thus, 
Goldman would not habitually describe anarchism as practising “the good society” but 
rather as that means which best achieved the end of an individual free to express 
themselves in the most liberatory ways possible which enlightened and enabled true 
social interaction. For Goldman “comradeship and brotherhood” lead to the social 
conditions most propitious For individual liberty which is the actual goal in sight whereas, 
for Milstein, its more a matter of “an underlying humanism and lived efforts at 
humaneness”. The vocabularies are clearly sometimes quite different but, in both cases, 
values and ideals [accompanied by and modelled in virtuous behaviours] are what count. 
In Fact, Milstein sees anarchism as a matter of its being “an ethical compass”, stating that 
“"Ethics’ isn’t some Fixed entity but rather the continual questioning of what it means to 
be a good person in a good society. In a world that feels —that is—increasingly wrong, 
anarchism’s ethical compass acts as an antidote. That alone is an enormous 
contribution.” Personally, I’m not on board with this language of “goodness” and 
“badness” and feel it should be abandoned as meaningless but Milstein finds some use in 


it and it is For her to justify that to her audience. 


Consequently, we now hit that section of Milstein’s book in which she wants to detail 
what she describes as “the ethical content” of anarchism, that is, the values that Function 
as anarchism’s “ethical compass”. Here not the least important thing Milstein says is that 
“anarchists share a set of generalized (and generalizable) ethics, and strive to make 
those values tangible, even if they apply them in different ways. [I’m not sure that’s 
always true but nevertheless...] In fact, says Milstein, a plurality of applications is 


precisely an anarchist value, or what could be called ‘unity in ethics’.” Also notable is that 
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Milstein calls this a “communal anarchist ethic” and calls such ethics “aspirations that 
unify anarchists” — as ethical ideas if not necessarily in their applications. For myself, | 
Find this a most important ethic to Focus on, a rationale of any anarchist action at all - 
and so what “anarchist action” amounts to at all. It is, in its operation, a matter of noting 
the genetic relation between anarchists through their values without having to suggest 
at the same time that, to be an anarchist, all anarchists must act the same way or apply 
their values similarly. This has never been the case from the start and should not be 
taken to be so now either. IF we think of this as a matter of unity in diversity [Milstein 
regards this as an anarchist value later on] Milstein then suggests we are being 
appropriately anarchist about it. This is then really the argument, as | understand it, that 
anarchy, being “self-organisation”, is the value we share whatever other values we have 


and however they are instantiated or otherwise explained. 


In the discussion of her First value, “liberation and freedom” - something she thinks a 
matter of “freedom from” and “freedom to” — Cindy Milstein reveals that her anarchist 
project is likely something utopian when she talks about “that same juggling act of 
approximating an increasingly differentiated yet more harmonious world.” Here this is 
not seemingly a matter of innumerable local issues each dealt with by those concerned 
in ways that join up just however they happen to join up but, instead, a matter of 
creating a world in which the same emancipatory conditions apply or that, to be crude 
about it, has been “won for anarchism”. | have already written, in my First thoughts on an 
insurrectionary kind of anarchism, about what is wrong with this illusory idea but it does, 
nevertheless, seem that Milstein thinks this way. In Fact, her section after her “ethical 
content” is called “Gesturing toward Utopia” [and her epilogue is “Paths toward Utopia” ] 


which seems to confirm the suspicion her language implies. Yet she does this whilst, with 
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her second value — the “equality of unequals” — saying that “humans must be free to 


Figure out what makes the most sense for each person and situation.” 


But how can they do that if the aim is a “more harmonious world” [i.e. a world project]? 
This second value, in fact, is a recognition that people aren’t the same and neither do 
they want the same things and Milstein contrasts anarchism’s awareness of this with 
liberal democracy’s “blind[ness] to the uniqueness of each person and the specificity of 
their circumstances.” But when she gives an example here, saying “ethical health care 
would not be a cookie-cutter list of services, as if people’s bodies are all alike. Nor would 
it be apportioned in meager, exacting amounts. It would instead be tailored toward each 
individual's specific wellness as an always-available social good, in as much abundance as 
possible” it comes off sounding a bit “the world as it is now but [somehow] along 
anarchist lines” in a way that is not very convincing. Recognising that people are 
different and want different things is Fine but, to be blunt, at least Emile Armand’s vision 
seemed genuinely different — in form AND content. Milstein’s writing seems all a bit too 
bourgeois and “we can do better people!” in a very middle class kind of way. The 
challenge here, | think, is to actually take people like Stirner, Nietzsche, Goldman and 
Armand seriously in their advocacy of the self-creative project as the means to social 
betterment and to trust, as Emma Goldman did, that “regulations and Forms will take 
care of themselves”. We must take the Figure of the rhizome or the network to heart and 
trust that people, being a freedom of equals in terms of my second value, and 


autonomous, as in my thirteenth, can work out the “harmonious world” along the way. 


Milstein’s “communalism” [my term for what I’m regarding as her ethos and not 


necessarily meant to suggest any affiliation with the Formal ideas of Murray Bookchin, 
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although she has taught at the institute in Vermont he founded] is shown further in her 
next anarchist value which is “from each according to their abilities and passions, to each 
according to their needs and desires”, an avowedly anarchist modification of a 
communist ideal in Milstein’s mind. She thinks of this ethic as a matter of contributing to 
your community in more than just economic ways. This is a more rhizomatic idea and 
shows that Milstein is, in fact, resistant to my attempts to characterise her as “just 
another Bookchinite” - something she is not. Her anarchism is one of a social kind where 
both the idea of a “world project”, but also the mechanics of lots of local things going on 
as Free people Follow their “passions” and “desires”, is the case. So she is, in her own way 
[as we must allow], combining socialist and individualist ideas in her understanding of 
anarchism. Milstein consequently sees this “from each... to each” ethic going in the 


Following way: 


“Without coercion, without the need to have a ‘job’ to get what one needs and wants, many 
employments would disappear—the whole bureaucracy of insurance companies, for 
instance. People would do almost everything that communities need or want to get done, 
since people would freely choose what they love to do, such as tidying up, growing food and 
cooking, writing and painting, fighting fires, and developing software. Individuals and 
groups would take on multiple tasks. Whatever no one wants to do—say, staff a sewage 
system—would be shared by everyone, or at least by those who are physically able to do so. 
This isn’t a pipe dream, nor it is just an ethic; it is about applying ethics to social 
organization. Anyone who has ever been involved in a voluntary collective project knows 
that people can manage to get things done in ways that account for differences in talents, 
proclivities, and the common good. They can do this without force, equivalency, 


unhappiness, or the state. To the contrary, such experiments viscerally point to a sense of 
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personal and social satisfaction that far outstrips systems of ‘from each according to what 
they are forced to do, to each according to their financial means, and otherwise people go 
without.” 

What Milstein shows here most of all is how social and individual anarchisms might work 
together — and how, in fact, they need to if anything like contemporary societal 
conditions are to be maintained [which is not at all to assume that they should be and 
something about which | have a lot of doubts]. This, as she shows, is a matter of shared 
values — an ethic - and the desire to work together for a common good no one person 
could achieve by themselves in a way that Emma Goldman perceived as the space which 
allows for personal freedom which is the goal [in her mind] of an anarchist social 


organisation. 


Building on this, in Fact, Milstein’s next ethic is “mutual aid”, in some ways actually a 
Formalisation of the previous ethic and — notably — not something easily associated or 
automatically associated with the more egoist ethical stance set out by Armand. | have 
already mentioned this myself, above, as a part of my ideas about “anarchist economy” 
[my sixth value] and | have no doubt | shall be talking about it again, below, when | come 
to discuss “anarchist economy” specifically later in this chapter as mutual aid, as a 
practice of living along completely different lines, is a total and absolute alternative to 
capitalism, a way to embed non-dominating, egalitarian relations into human 
communities on an “economic” basis. Ideally, along with a few other things as I’ve 
already suggested, it entirely replaces capitalism [and currencies of all kinds] and 
becomes how human beings organise their relationships and exchanges completely. As 


Milstein imagines what she calls this “daily sensibility” in her context, for example: 
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“Competition simplifies. When humans compete, only a few of them win out. This makes 
sense and can even be fun in the context of games; in the context of a society, where 
everyone should ‘win’ a better world, competition is thoroughly detrimental. This is 
particularly true when it becomes naturalized as the key value within the economy, pitting 
all against all. Anarchists have long held up forms of mutualism as the basis for a non- 


capitalist economy, where cooperation would link all to all.” 


The point of this anarchist ethic, as Milstein herself recognises, is then changing human 
social relations. Mutual aid, as Milstein says, “stresses reciprocal relations” and so 
instantiates, by your actual practice, the things you want to see repeated in others. This 
is a different approach to social relationships than that taken by Armand who, although 
he didn’t tell you not to engage in mutual aid, didn’t tell you to engage in it either. For 
him human relationships are much more Focused on autonomy and Free association than 
they are on more Fundamentally socially conceptions of human relationships such as 
mutual aid. This, in itself, primarily indicates a different focus between the individualist 
anarchists and the social ones as opposed to a total disjuncture of their thoughts and 


ideas — and we should not necessarily make more out of it than that. 


Milstein’s next value is to claim that anarchism has an “ecological orientation” - which is 
something to be expected of one with ties to Murray Bookchin. To be fair, it is something 
that has often been missing from my own previous discussions of anarchism but is also 
something | hope to set right later in this chapter of my book since the aspect of 
“holism” involved in an ecological view of things is undeniable when one considers that 
there is no anarchism of human beings if they no longer have a habitable planet on 


which to even exist. Milstein summarises her own views about this in the Following way: 
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“An ecological perspective within anarchism... is not only about the relation of humanity to 
the non-human world, or a harmonizing of both. It sees the world holistically, thinking 
through phenomena in nuanced ways, attempting to follow the developmental logic of 
potentialities in the present in order to anticipate how they might unfold, in terms of forms 
of both freedom and domination. An ecological outlook translates into the very openness 
that characterizes anarchism. By being able to critically explore possibilities in the here and 
now, anarchism beckons toward a brighter future, yet only if it remains open to what's 


outside the given.” 


Milstein’s next anarchist value is “voluntary association and accountability” which sounds 
like Armand’s [or my] “free association” but in Milstein’s explanation once more tends 
towards the communal obligation [as the addition of “and accountability” might have 


implied]. It is best to state Milstein’s understanding of this First before critiquing it: 


“Voluntary association doesn’t mean that individuals will always get their own way, or that 
people will like each task or every person in a project. They might even feel tired at the end 
of the day. Yet overall, it does mean joining together with others not due to force or 
compulsion but because everyone has freely chosen to do so. Free choice, though, involves 
promises to each other. It entails interconnections and caring, in the same way that friends 
are bound together—not “until death do us part” but rather until it doesn’t make good 
sense to associate, after careful and honest consideration. It’s about doing things because 
overall it feels satisfying in a variety of ways, because it meets personal and community 


needs and desires, and because people aren’t compelled to engage but want to do so.” 
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Now Cindy Milstein, I’m sure, is a polite lady who, in her text, wants to seem polite and 
reasonable to people she assumes are also polite and reasonable. Yet is it just me who 
feels like this “because everyone has feely chosen to do so” is about “force or 
compulsion” in the suggestion of “community needs and desires”? Is what my community 
desires [expressed how?] a consideration for Milstein in the matter of “free association”? 
Is it something that should have argumentative Force? Why, following the earlier 
thinking of Armand, for example, do we necessarily even have “a community” apart From 
his reasoning that in various spheres it might be necessary and so desirable to form 
certain associations? His conception of “free association” consequently seems much 
more autonomous, much more a matter of personal agency, than Milstein’s conception 
of “voluntary association and accountability’. [Indeed, reading through Milstein’s book in 
general | haven’t noticed Milstein speaking about autonomy at all where it was a primary 
concern for Armand and is a word that can also be used by Goldman.] Granted that 
“solidarity” and “responsibility” comes into it - as both! and Armand agree with Milstein 
— the Further mentioning of “accountability” then brings something new and extra to the 


table, something Milstein herself will need to justify. 


Here, however, Milstein does [and so to her credit] set this up as a matter for those 
involved themselves [self-organisation] and so this also concurs with the thoughts of 
Armand about free association | mentioned earlier. What seems important to remind 
ourselves of then is, as Milstein notes, that “anarchists take both association and 
disassociation seriously, because they take inclusive processes and how people treat 
each other seriously.” You will recall here that even the “autonomist associationist” 
Armand had suggested that people could only back out of their obligations according to 


the stipulations of those obligations that they had freely agreed to. [In this the 
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individualist Armand would differ from the individualist Renzo Novatore who did not 
share this ethic of self-induced obligation with his Fellow individualist, preferring to see 
himself as a rebel against like forms of claustrophobic society itself and relations with 
others as consequently more ad hoc things formed and broken at will as thought 
necessary.] So, once more, perhaps this is a difference of language or emphasis and not 
so much one of substance. Yet, a word of warning here, | do not think we should imagine 
that even deliberately ethical people such as anarchists are without their Faults or that 
they would never get into disputes, arguments or even fights. Anarchists are not angels 
— they are human beings -— and human beings fall out, contradict one another and 


disagree. That, in Fact, is why Free association is so important to them! 


Milstein conceives of such human interactions as “the core problematic of anarchism” 
which is “how to encourage a world where individuals and society are simultaneously 
free”. Thus she talks about “simply showing up and pitching in” or “having to attend a 
certain number of meetings before being allowed to participate in decision making.” 
Further, “Anarchists also concern themselves with humane ways of breaking their 
associations, from spelled-out processes of dialogue to clear standards of accountability 
that one has to meet to stay involved.” But why might such processes and procedures be 
necessary? Because it is easily imaginable that there might be singular or ongoing 
projects that require some level of commitment in order for them to meaningfully 
proceed. On such projects, which would not be viable if people could just walk away 
from them as some anarchists insist they should be able to, even starting such things 
would make no sense without a taking responsibility for what one was volunteering to 
help out with. Even Armand the autonomist seemingly understood this in his stipulations 


regarding what people have freely obliged themselves to in making Free associations. 
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Thus, this idea, as both Milstein and Armand agree, is not a trivial or laissez-faire one but 
a serious matter of taking responsibility in regard to community associations, a 


deliberate ethical stance, and consequently a matter For much anarchist consideration. 


Continuing on, Milstein’s next ethic is “joy and spontaneity” and, | admit, | don’t take it 
very seriously because, on first reading, it seems superficial. Where is the revolutionary 
or the insurrectionary in this? Yet, reading her brief comments about it such as “Like all 
anarchist ethics, this isn’t something to put off until ‘the revolution,’ meanwhile allowing 
most of humanity to live miserably or wallow in depression. It means bringing pleasure 
and play, kindness and compassion, into all that people do” | can see a sort of point in it. 
Anarchism is meant to be something that improves people’s lives, or so anarchists might 
hope that you think, and so this must be something to do with a life that is enjoyed and 
enjoyable, a life in which you can pursue having Fun without worrying some kind of a cop 
will come along to stop you. It is about a life set free from oppression and drudgery, 
about the uncoerced life, and so, at its best, it must be a happy life. What happens if you 
ally this thought to those of insurrection as discussed earlier or prefiguration — the idea 
that we must live now how we wish the future to become? | think that means 
attempting, at the very least, to live joyful and spontaneous lives right now, or as much 
as we can, and pursuing the creation of the conditions to make that possible in the very 
present in which we are living. So this ethic is, in Fact, not so empty as it may first seem! 
What's more, its aligns with the ethic of someone like Emma Goldman who exactly 


wanted life to be about spontaneity as opposed to a calculated and coerced path. 


And so we come to Milstein’s Final explicit value which is “unity in diversity”. Once again 


this is for her a matter of “Anarchists attempt[ing] to Find harmony in dissonance, like 
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instruments in an orchestra.” Milstein sees the possibility for lots of naturally occurring 
differences or dissonances in the actuality of an anarchist situation but is convinced that, 
ethically speaking, anarchists are those people determined to find ways which make such 
things work. She states that “Much of what anarchists do in practice involves crafting 
relationships, processes, and agreements, personally and within self-organized 
institutions, that are precisely about Finding the balance of a unity in diversity.” Milstein 
thinks of this ethic as one which is “mak[ing] room For people with divergent ideas and 
tactics” as well as being an “interconnected pluralism”. Thus, it makes sense for Milstein 
to Finish her list of ethics in such a way as one who has been constantly concerned with 


balancing individual differences out within the imagined creation of a social harmony. 


It will easily be seen, I'm sure, that Cindy Milstein has different emphases within her 
ethics of anarchism as opposed to someone like Emile Armand. Milstein is always coming 
From the social towards the necessary solving of individual problems whereas Armand 
seems to be more about individual autonomy which acquiesces to the necessity of social 
interactions Formulated as “Free associations”. Yet both do formally realise that both the 
individual and the social must be catered for in one’s ethics of anarchism as, in Fact, does 
someone like Goldman whom | have earlier characterised as someone for whom the 
necessity of paying attention to both interests was necessary. Indeed, it seems to me 
that there is barely an anarchist For whom this is not the case [although exceptions will 
always exist — as they should]. Go too far one way and perhaps you become a simple 
libertarian [or even a Randian “rugged individualist”], concerned only with yourself and 
no one else. Go too Far the other way, and you become a collectivist to whom individuals 
are but things to be bent to a constructed collective will. Anarchists, and anarchist ethics, 


| would charge, sit between these two as means to relating individuals — possessed of 
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their own Freedom of autonomy and free association — with social communities — and a 
freedom that is not free unless everyone is equally free. But | imagine you never 
imagined anarchists were some kind of centrists, did you?! In Fact, it seems to me that 
anarchists are something like that, those concerned with networks of relationships, and 
the basis on which such relationships might be Formed or maintained, where and when 


they are Found necessary. 


E: 

The previous four sections of this chapter have been an attempt to discuss the values of 
an anarchist ethics via a discussion of a couple of ethically interested anarchists, an 
underminer of authoritarian thought and a recitation of my own explicit values and 
virtues as waymarkers of an anarchist ethic. In doing it this way | hoped to show, if 
nothing else, that an anarchist ethics involves a number of things, not the least of which 
is personal interpretation and application of even things as basic as values or virtues: a 


self-organisation. 


There is, in fact, no getting around this self-organisatory responsibility for 
interpretation. “Solidarity”, for example, is a word we can discuss and agree on the 
meaning of in the course of a conversation — but that doesn’t mean we would apply it as 
an ethic in exactly the same way. It doesn’t, for example, tell us who to have solidarity 
with and under what circumstances. What this should tell us is that negotiation, 
agreement, conversation, the formation of ad hoc relationships on more or less 
permanent terms, will always be relevant to an anarchist ethic. Everything is always up 
For renegotiation here on terms to be decided in the present. There is no association the 


anarchist is obligated to although the anarchist may have obligated themselves to 
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certain relationships on certain terms which they take seriously until the terms of freely 
agreed disassociation have been met, whatever they happen to be. My ninth value of 
taking responsibility here always applies as does the very particular understanding of 
democracy put Forward in my seventh value. Its a conversation and a dialogue, a back 


and Forth. It has to be. 


In these next sections of this chapter, however, | want to move to discussing the actual 
ethics of anarchists [people | think of as anarchist anyway] in various situations. This is 
both to show the mechanics of ethics in operation but also to show how these people 
take seriously the responsibility to be ethical people [that is, in the terms | described 
above, people who take seriously the need for providing a rationale for their explicit 
behaviour as selF-organising people]. Here | will discuss the ethics involved in some 
situations in the book V for Vendetta [written by Alan Moore together with David Lloyd 
who was the illustrator], the ethics of Jesus of Nazareth as someone who created a 
community of deliberate poverty, and the ethics of Emma Goldman, particularly in her 
relation to sexuality and women’s rights before 1900 [her First anarchist decade]. | begin 


with V for Vendetta. 


F: 

It is hard to know how well known the actual story of V for Vendetta is. People in general 
perhaps know best the Guy Fawkes mask worn by protestors of various types and co- 
opted by the subversive group Anonymous. But do they know this mask was chosen 
because it was used in an English comic book from the 1980s or that Guy Fawkes, whom 
it is meant to represent, was a seminal member of the so-called “Gunpowder Plot” to 


blow up the English Parliament in 1605? Do they know it was then used by the 
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antagonist of V for Vendetta, known only as V or “Codename V” in the story, as a means 
to keep their identity a secret because, having no identity, their message would then 
simply be an idea and, as V then notes, “Ideas are bulletproof”? This character V who 
wears this mask has a very particular ethic of their own. It includes murder, destruction 
and psychological torture in pursuance of their cause. In some respects this reminds me 
of the sixth and seventh stipulations of Sergey Nechayev’s “Revolutionary Catechism” 


[as mentioned in my chapter on Emma Goldman] which read: 


“Tyrannical toward himself, he must be tyrannical toward others. All the gentle and 
enervating sentiments of kinship, love, friendship, gratitude, and even honour, must be 
suppressed in him and give place to the cold and single-minded passion for revolution. For 
him, there exists only one pleasure, one consolation, one reward, one satisfaction — the 
success of the revolution. Night and day he must have but one thought, one aim — 
merciless destruction. Striving cold-bloodedly and indefatigably toward this end, he must be 
prepared to destroy himself and to destroy with his own hands everything that stands in the 


path of the revolution. 


The nature of the true revolutionary excludes all sentimentality, romanticism, infatuation, 
and exaltation. All private hatred and revenge must also be excluded. Revolutionary 
passion, practised at every moment of the day until it becomes a habit, is to be employed 
with cold calculation. At all times, and in all places, the revolutionary must obey not his 


personal impulses, but only those which serve the cause of the revolution.” 


V, like Nechayev, is a committed person and the commitment to anarchism for him 


includes material consequences for property but especially human beings, even if his 
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attachments to music, art and culture [not forgetting “revenge”!] in general are still 
made plain as in the interests of anarchism and contrary to the dictates of the Fascism he 
opposes. The story, which is ostensibly about how someone detained in a detention 
camp by the new fascist rulers of England after a war becomes their nemesis, 
simultaneously bringing them down in the cause of offering the alternative of anarchy to 
the people instead, is presented as a matter of phases. The original V [spoiler alert!] who 
dies in the third act to be replaced by Evey Hammond, a teenage girl he rescues from 
“Fingermen” [police] in the opening scene, is presented as a more destructive Figure who 
must inflict violence in order to disturb and disrupt the material apparatus of power. 
Evey herself, who chooses to take over V’s role after his death, is then presented as the 


more creative Figure, the one who “builds on the ruins”, as it is put in the book. 


Regardless of this split, however, what we see is that although destruction and violence 
is ultimately ruled out as appropriate to a period after destruction or awakening [by Evey 
who, as the next V, refuses to engage in it — although a dying V also seems to agree with 
her decision and reasoning], it is seemingly ruled in in regard to that very same 
“revolutionary” period. Alan Moore, in the past, has discussed this as a discussion in the 
book being had about the appropriateness of violence throughout the story, one that 
comes down in Favour of non-violence. But that’s not quite the whole story for V's 
revolutionary violence, if we may call it that, is never really excused or apologised for — 
especially at the time it takes place. Rather, its seen as something that was necessary, iF 
only temporary - which is not quite the same thing. Furthermore, this violence includes 
the very planned out murders of people involved in V’s Former incarceration, torture and 
the experimentation performed upon him against his will. It is not certain in what way V 


sees this activity as related to his wider goal. Is it enough that those he attacks were 
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agents of Fascism involved in violence against innocent others? Is it a case of the 
perpetrators of such fascist acts having to be removed necessarily? Evey, who is herself 
involved in the murder of a child-molesting bishop, being used as bait by V without 
realising V intended to kill him, seems herself able to get past these violent actions — 
more especially once she herself has committed herself to V’s goals and comes to see as 


he does. 


This, in fact, refers to the second act in the book in which V incarcerates Evey in a 
“vicious cabaret” which is an elaborate attempt to make Evey think she has been 
imprisoned and interrogated by the State in order to either break her so that she 
becomes a collaborator and willing subject of the State, or that she totally refuses, 
commits to opposition to all it stands for, and faces her death sentence with resolve. 
Evey chooses the latter — at which point V ends the subterfuge and declares Evey “free” 
once she has now become prepared to accept death rather than renounce her truth. 
Evey, now realising she is really Freed From this “cabaret”, however, is at first utterly 
appalled that V could have tortured her this way [which included shaving her head and 
locking her up]. V, For his part, only replies to her despairing questions as to why he did it 
that he did it because he loves her [i.e. loves her so much he is prepared to go to 
extraordinary lengths to reveal the truth to her that is his truth about their common 
society]. In a subsequent scene to this, however, Evey has a “moment of clarity” - whilst 
tended to in her broken state — which then transfigures her into someone who has come 
to a point of realisation. Moore, in his writing of this story, seems to conceive of this 
point as a point people need to come to in order to see through all the authoritarianism 
and fascism that has been stuffed into their heads From birth such that only being 


pushed to some extreme, as V did with Evey, can bring them to this realisation. [Compare 
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the Kafka quote at the head of this chapter.] Thus, V’s perhaps extreme actions are seen 
as ethically justified as a result. It is not just a matter of what V did but also of why V did 
it and in what context. Yet it does ask the question of the reader: how far should you go 


to show someone the truth? 


Most of V's “anarchist” actions, whether regarding those he kills, his destruction of 
buildings and violence against the Fascist state, or his extreme measures in regard to 
Evey [who, by the way, he intends to succeed him as V - perhaps imagining that at some 
point his activities are bound to get him killed], can still be perceived as somewhat 
arbitrary, however. V, as the scene with Evey’s transfiguration shows, is clearly possessed 
of some particular consciousness which motivates all his actions. [This is told in 
Flashbacks to V's time as an inmate at the Larkhill Detention Camp where, amongst 
other things, he is experimented on by a doctor there.] Is this consciousness, which is 
presented as a desire to destroy fascism and replace it with anarchism, enough? The 
logic of the story as told seems to suggest so. Indeed, a now transfigured Evey, taking up 
the mantle of V and appearing before the public, issues the following speech, inspired by 


V's life and actions as she now understands them: 


“Good evening, London. | would introduce myself, but truth to tell, | do not have a name. 
You can call me ‘V’. Since Mankind’s dawn, a handful of oppressors have accepted the 
responsibility over our lives that we should have accepted for ourselves. By doing so, they 
took our power. By doing nothing, we gave it away. We've seen where their way leads, 
through camps and wars, towards the slaughterhouse. In anarchy, there is another way. 
With anarchy, from rubble comes new life, hope reinstated. They say anarchy’s dead, but 


see... reports of my death were... exaggerated. Tomorrow, Downing Street will be 
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destroyed, The Head reduced to ruins, an end to what has gone before. Tonight, you must 
choose what comes next. Lives of your own, or a return to chains. Choose carefully. And so, 


adieu.” 


So at the end of the story what is offered to the people at large is either the ethical 
responsibility for their own lives or a refusal of that responsibility. All that came before, 
death, destruction, extreme measures, comes down to this and was, we must assume, in 
order to make the people at large this uncoerced offer. And Evey receives a new guest in 
the Shadow Gallery [V’s home], presumably to begin his own journey of transfiguration. 
What happens next, who can say? Ethically, at some point, the choice is, and must, be 


yours. 


G: 

| have already written on the subject of Jesus of Nazareth and you can find my ideas 
about him and what he was doing in my “first thoughts”. Here my particular focus is on 
Jesus’ apparent attitude [we can only work with the material we have and ask after its 
historical meaning. IF Jesus turns out to be a historical Fiction it still retains the power of 
Fiction to make a point — exactly as in the many teaching parables Jesus is himself said to 
have told] towards poverty and money as an example of his ethical praxis. This, it can be 
said, is something very interesting about him in the literary sources which is of socio- 
political significance [and of anarchist relevance] but, of course, it is not unique to him 
and another person with whom | started this book in my “first thoughts”, Diogenes, is 
yet another example of a similar phenomenon. [It is, in Fact, Fun to compare them if 
you'd like to.] But let’s look at some source material to establish what I’m talking about 


before we comment on this in ethical context a little Further. 
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Let’s begin in the Gospel of Thomas, a gospel not in the New Testament but found in the 
Egyptian desert by someone looking for naturally occurring Fertilizer in 1945. Said 
person happened to find an ancient jar buried in the ground where he was digging 
stuffed with ancient texts, known and unknown, and one of them was an almost 
complete version of this text [written in Coptic but clearly translated from Greek] known 
previously only due to Fragments Found elsewhere in Egypt among the various rubbish 
dumps and other places mostly British colonials were ransacking For artefacts. Thomas 
itself is 114 sayings [without any narrative connections] accredited to Jesus, about half 
of which are also Found in the gospels of the New Testament [something useful For cross 


referencing]. In Thomas we find sayings such as the Following: 


Thomas 4: Jesus said, “A person old in days will not hesitate to ask a little child seven 
days old about the place of life, and the person will live. For many of the first will be last 


and become a single one.” 

Thomas 8: And he said, “Humankind is like a wise Fisherman who cast his net into the sea 
and drew it up from the sea Full of little Fish. Among the fish he Found a fine large Fish. 
He threw all the little Fish back into the sea and easily chose the large fish. Whoever has 


ears to hear should hear.” 


Thomas 22: Jesus saw some babies nursing. He said to his students, “These nursing 


babies are like those who enter the kingdom.” 


Thomas 42: Jesus said, “Be wanderers.” 
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Thomas 54: Jesus said, “Blessings to the destitute, for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Thomas 63: Jesus said, “There was a rich person who was very wealthy. He said, ‘I shall 
invest my money so | may sow, reap, plant, and fill my storehouses with produce. Then | 
shall lack nothing.’ This is what he was thinking in his heart, but that very night he died. 


Whoever has ears should hear.” 


Thomas 64: Jesus said, “A person was receiving guests. When he prepared the dinner he 
sent his servant to invite the guests. The servant went to the first and said, ‘My master 
invites you.’ That person said, ‘Some merchants owe me money. They are coming 
tonight. | must go and give them instructions. Please excuse me from dinner.’ The 
servant went to another and said, ‘My master invites you.’ He said to the servant, ‘I have 
bought a house and I've been called away for a day. | have no time.’ The servant went to 
another and said, ‘My master invites you.’ He said to the servant, ‘My friend is to be 
married and | am to arrange the banquet. | can't come. Please excuse me from dinner.’ 
The servant went to another and said, ‘My master invites you.’ He said to the servant, ‘I 
have bought an estate and | am going to collect rent. | shall not be able to come. Please 
excuse me.’ The servant returned and said to his master, ‘Those you invited to dinner 
have asked to be excused.’ The master said to his servant, ‘Go out into the streets and 
invite whomever you Find for the dinner. Buyers and merchants will not enter the places 


of my father.’” 


Thomas 76: Jesus said, “The father's kingdom is like a merchant who owned a supply of 


merchandise and found a pearl. The merchant was prudent. He sold his goods and 
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bought the single pearl for himself. So with you. Seek his treasure that is unfailing and 


enduring, where no moth comes to devour and no worm destroys.” 


Thomas 78: Jesus said, “Why have you come out to the countryside? To see a reed shaken 
by the wind? Or to see a person dressed in soft clothes like your rulers and your people 


of power? They are dressed in soft clothes and cannot understand truth.” 


Thomas 81: Jesus said, “Let a person of wealth rule, and a person of power renounce it.” 


Thomas 86: Jesus said, “Foxes have their dens and birds have their nests, but the human 


being has no place to lay their head and rest.” 


Thomas 95: Jesus said, “IF you have money, do not lend it at interest, but give it to 


someone From whom you will not get it back.” 


Thomas 110: Jesus said, “You who have found the world and become wealthy, renounce 


the world.” 


OF these thirteen sayings reproduced from the Gospel of Thomas, ten of them are also 
Found in the New Testament gospels as well [part of 4 and all of 42, 81 and 110 are the 
anomalies here] but what unites them thematically is a very particular economic 
situation and interpretation. This, to be brief, is a preference for an uneconomically 
productive existence [actually, the correct word would be “destitute” as Jesus and his 
closest followers were destitute beggars as described in my “first thoughts” when | 


discussed Jesus - hence my translation of Thomas 54 as “Blessings to the destitute”]. We 
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see this here in Jesus telling people to prefer destitution, that they are blessed if they 
are destitute, that they should give any money they have away to people who cannot 
repay it [i.e. the destitute], and to in fact become destitute themselves. In addition, 
those with wealth [typically called merchants in Thomas] are painted as consumed with 
money and the accumulation of wealth [Thomas 64 is a good example here since all the 
excuses are business ones] but, consequently, as those who miss out on the real 
benefits. Thomas 8 and Thomas 76 give parables in which people engaged in business of 
various kinds essentially give up their business ways for something thought of as a 
greater prize [but which, in so doing, would also ruin them as businessmen]. In the praise 
of children, as in Thomas 4 and 22, the economically unproductive are lauded as the ideal 
people for “entering the kingdom”, Jesus’ Jewish way of describing what he offers in 
theological terms. Rich people [or “people in soft clothes” as Thomas 78 calls them] are 


identified in that their riches blind them to greater truths. 


Inside the New Testament such ideas as these are filled out even Further. There is a 
mission speech of Jesus reproduced in the gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke in which 
he sends people out to spread the word regarding his movement [e.g. Mark 6:8] in which 
he instructs such people to carry no money, for example. So how are they meant to 
survive? By staying — for one night only — with sympathetic people, healing any who are 
sick in the process, in a version of what today we would call mutual aid. These people are 
not intended to become burdens but to move around so that no one is especially 
inconvenienced by the house guests. In a story in Mark, already referred to earlier in this 
book [Mark 10:17-22], Jesus informs a pious Jew of longstanding who has followed the 
instructions of his religion that what he needs on top is to disperse all of his wealth to 


the destitute, a stipulation he apparently cannot bring himself to comply with. 
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Meanwhile, in a story found in Luke 12:22ff, Jesus compares his companions to birds or 
Flowers [in a speech traditionally regarded as having Cynic overtones] and tells them to 
worry about neither food nor clothing and gives the impression that life is not about 
engaging in economic activity For the sake of such things. In Fact, so he seems to say, 
nature [he says God but its the same thing in context] provides these things quite 


naturally. [This does indeed sound very like Diogenes.] 


Later, in Luke 16, Jesus utters the words “You cannot serve God and wealth” — implying a 
very strict separation of the two and a choice to be made. His traditional gospel enemies 
in the New Testament, the Pharisees, are said right after this to be “lovers of money” — 
which you can be sure is not meant to be a good thing. Jesus then states that “what is 
prized by human beings is an abomination in the sight of God” [Luke 16:15] which should, 
as all the references | am giving here, be read economically against a background of 
those who were themselves destitute, people with nothing working out a new ethic of 
human relationships which could allow such people to survive. Yes, this is often 
explained in theological terms but all the theology [not just of Jesus but of Jews 
generally in this historical period] has political consequences. This, in Fact, is why some 
try to trap Jesus when presenting him with a Roman coin and asking if taxes should be 


paid to Rome [i.e. Mark 12:13-17]. 


Money, in the teaching and practice of Jesus, is seen to be an ethically corrupting thing, 
something not to put all one’s value in, if still with its uses. The beginning of Luke 8, For 
example, suggests Jesus was not averse to the acceptance of donations from wealthier 
supporters but the clear message here — one actually Followed through in the practice of 


a lifestyle - was to not base one’s life on money or economic activity at all. Thus, Jesus, 
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in some places, calls people out from their homes and families [he, of course, is 
described as deliberately leaving his own] which were the basic units of economic 
survival in the ancient world. This, naturally enough, had an economic cost and 
consequence, but it seems one Jesus was prepared to pay and part of its resolution was 
to Form new kinship bonds based on affinity [e.g. Mark 3:33-35]. What we need to 
understand about Jesus historically From an economic perspective is that his entire 
activity was one of destroying economic dependencies by creating communities who 
relied on each other for their needs and built up human relationships based on things 
other than money or wealth. Statements such as variations on “the first shall be last and 
the last shall be First” [Matthew 20:16] make this rhetorically explicit as do statements 
such as Luke 12:15 which reads, “Take care! Be on your guard against all kinds of greed; 
For one’s life does not consist in the abundance of possessions.” A paradigmatic parable 
in this regard is the story of the rich man and Lazarus from Luke 16:19-31 which reads as 


Follows: 


“There was a rich man who was dressed in purple and fine linen and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay a poor man named Lazarus, covered with sores, 
who longed to satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich man’s table; even the dogs 
would come and lick his sores. The poor man died and was carried away by the angels to be 
with Abraham. The rich man also died and was buried. In Hades, where he was being 
tormented, he looked up and saw Abraham far away with Lazarus by his side. He called out, 
‘Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool my tongue; for! am in agony in these flames.’ But Abraham said, ‘Child, remember 
that during your lifetime you received your good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil 


things; but now he is comforted here, and you are in agony. Besides all this, between you 
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and us a great chasm has been fixed, so that those who might want to pass from here to 
you cannot do so, and no one can cross from there to us.’ He said, ‘Then, father, | beg you to 
send him to my father’s house— for | have five brothers—that he may warn them, so that 
they will not also come into this place of torment.’ Abraham replied, ‘They have Moses and 
the prophets; they should listen to them.’ He said, ‘No, father Abraham; but if someone goes 
to them from the dead, they will repent.’ He said to him, ‘If they do not listen to Moses and 


the prophets, neither will they be convinced even if someone rises from the dead.” 


The most startling thing about this story, from the ethical and economic perspective | am 
coming From here, is that “the rich man” doesn’t even get a name -— and all we know 
about him, his entire identification, is that he is rich. This, of course, must be read against 
the socio-economic, political and theological backgrounds of Jesus’ time and place, but, 
in a world of wealthy landowners and destitute day labourers struggling For a day’s work 


in any crummy menial task they could Find, the identification here speaks powerfully. 


H: 

Emma Goldman was, at one time, arguably the best known anarchist in the world. She is, 
almost without doubt, the most well known anarchist WOMAN in the world, someone 
governments feared — and tracked — in her various movements between the USA [where 
she made her home as a 16 year old immigrant in 1885] and Europe [which she visited 
only sparingly the more famous she became since the US government became motivated 
to not let her back in again]. Eventually, of course, Goldman, and her lifelong companion, 
Alexander “Sasha” Berkman, were deported permanently from the USA at the end of 
1919 [as Foreign-born anarchists - something which had increasingly become a crime in 


the USA ever since Leon Czolgosz had shot and killed President McKinley on September 
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6th 1901]. In her American years [which ended up spanning practically half her life] she 
gave speeches and held rallies on many subjects, First being imprisoned [on one of 
several occasions] in 1893 after what the courts decided was an “incitement to riot” 
when she told hungry workers in New York over several days to doorstep the rich in their 


homes for Food and, if they did not get it, to take bread by Force. 


But another subject forcefully at the front of Goldman’s mind during her time in the USA 
was the issue of women and women’s rights, something which often shaded into a 
concern for sexual Freedom as well. This, consequently, extended not just to women’s 
social situation in society but matters of sexuality, marriage and birth control as well. For 
one having a biographical interest in Goldman, such as myself as indicated by the sixth 
chapter of this book, these interests can be seen as outgrowths of her own experience 
of life with an overbearing Father whose ambition for his daughter Emma was only that 
she should be married off to become a brood mare as soon as possible. To escape such a 
Fate is, in Fact, part of the reason why Goldman wound up ona ship sailing into New York 
harbour one day in 1885. Goldman herself, although married three times to two 
different men [but never to anyone she loved, the first two occasions were youthful 
mistakes with the same man whilst under Familial pressure from which she eventually 
and Finally rebelled, being kicked out of her family home as a result; the Final occasion 
was to a British citizen in 1925 in order to gain a British passport to make international 
travel easier for her after her US deportation], never had children and in her speeches 
about the situation of women in the societies she lived in it is perhaps understandable 


why that was the case. 
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We see Goldman’s attitude towards women in society first, then, in a short essay called 
“Anarchy and the Sex Question” From 1896. Note here that anarchy is integral to her 
ethical analysis of the situation which speaks of both rich and poor whilst concentrating 
more particularly on the plight of the poor [naturally enough]. Here the situation of poor 
women is that “the workingman... marries only to have a wife and housekeeper” [echoes 
of her own potential fate can be heard here]. Women, in fact, Goldman sees as prey to 
“the outrageous system that has crushed her and so many of her sisters”. Women, 
according to Goldman, are essentially forced into marriages, often with little love or only 
with love which soon dissipates under the conditions of capitalist existence, which they 
cannot leave due to the shame and destitution which would follow such a decision. Her 


own view of marriage, which she held to very consistently throughout her life, was that: 


“All unnatural unions which are not hallowed by love are prostitution, whether sanctioned 
by the Church and society or not. Such unions cannot have other than a degrading influence 


both upon the morals and health of society.” 


This is to say that Goldman herself [who, at this time, had a lover, Ed Brady, who, so it 
turned out, wanted her to become a mother — something which she could not go along 
with] agreed with marriage ONLY where it was a matter of love [and then never as a 
matter that had anything to do with the State, the Church or society in general]. 
Goldman regarded prostitution, the street or bordello kind, as exploitation of poor 
women and the regarding of them as sex objects. But she thought exactly the same of 
marriage, where love was not involved, too. The problem, as she sets out in “Anarchy and 


the Sex Question”, was the currently enforced system of social relationships: 
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“The system which forces women to sell their womanhood and independence to the highest 
bidder is a branch of the same evil system which gives to a few the right to live on the 
wealth produced by their fellow-men, 99 percent of whom must toil and slave early and late 
for barely enough to keep soul and body together, while the fruits of their labour are 


absorbed by a few idle vampires who are surrounded by every luxury wealth can purchase.” 


Just as working class people are exploited in general by the rich [Goldman here uses “the 
99%" over a century before modern anti-capitalist protestors like David Graeber would], 
so women also become an exploited sex on the basis of the same system. Notice here 
that “selling womanhood and independence to the highest bidder” would apply equally 
to wives and to prostitutes. This “prostitution” is the Fault of “society itself” For Goldman 
and will exist “as long as the system exists which breeds it”. What Goldman wanted 
instead, however, was that “woman will be self-supporting and independent”: the 


anarchist ethic of selF-organisation. 


Thus, it is no surprise that in a feature-length interview in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 
October 1897, when asked what anarchism held out for women [the article’s title was 
“What is There in Anarchy for Women?”’], Goldman can immediately reply “More to 
woman than to anyone else—everything which she has not—freedom and equality.” 


When asked if she believes in marriage, Goldman replies: 


“I do not. | believe that when two people love each other that no judge, minister, or court, 
or body of people, have anything to do with it. They themselves are the ones to determine 
the relations which they shall hold with one another. When that relation becomes irksome 


to either party, or one of the parties, then it can be as quietly terminated as it was 
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formed... The alliance should be formed not as it is now, to give the woman a support and 
home, but because the love is there, and that state of affairs can only be brought about by 


an internal revolution, in short, Anarchy.” 


When asked by the interviewer if woman is not already “free” and so not in need of 


“Anarchy” Goldman retorts: 


“Free! She is the slave of her husband and her children. She should take her part in the 
business world the same as the man; she should be his equal before the world, as she is in 
the reality. She is as capable as he, but when she labours she gets less wages. Why? Because 


she wears skirts instead of trousers.” 


But in this interview, perhaps due to the changed circumstances of a conversation as 
opposed to a more prepared piece one can weigh up and edit many times if so desired, 
other themes start to come out as well — such as when the interviewer asks Goldman 


about a married woman's home life: 


“The woman, instead of being the household queen, told about in story books, is the 
servant, the mistress, and the slave of both husband and children. She loses her own 
individuality entirely, even her name she is not allowed to keep. She is the mistress of John 
Brown or the mistress of Tom Jones; she is that and nothing else. That is the way | think of 


n 


her. 


Notable here is that Goldman imagines women as people who are “individuals”, people 


who might [heaven forbid] have their own ideas about life and their own interests within 
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it. Consequently, Further on in the interview, Goldman espouses a theory of communal 
childcare, leaving such mothers as wish to free to pursue their Financial or other types of 
independence rather than being domestic servants. [Armand thought something 
similar.] This, Goldman suggests, “would give those women who desire something 
broader, a chance to attain any height they desired. With no poor, and no capitalists, and 
one common purse, this earth will afford the heaven that the Christians are looking for 
in another world.” From here she goes on to espouse a theory of “free love”, an activity 
now somewhat outmoded in modern circumstances where marriage in general is less 
revered in the global north than it ever has been for many hundreds of years and sexual 
assignations are much more accepted. However, in Goldman’s time, sex was much more a 
matter either for the marriage bed or the brothel and so the idea of multiple, 
simultaneous or consecutive sexual partners was an often scandalous one. Goldman, 


consequently, is asked if “a person can love more than one at a time” and replies: 


“I don’t see why not—if they find the same lovable qualities in several persons. What should 
prevent one loving the same things in all of them? If we cease to love the man or woman 
and find some one else, as | said before, we talk it over and quietly change the mode of 
living. The private affairs of the family need not then be talked over in the courts and 
become public property. No one can control the affections, therefore there should be no 


jealousies.” 


Then asked if she intended to marry herself [she was, in Fact, married at the time, a 
result of her hasty and quickly regretted teen marriage to one Jacob Kershner whom she 
had never officially divorced after leaving him for the second time] and replies: “No; | 


don’t believe in marriage for others, and | certainly should not preach one thing and 
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practice another.” Goldman herself, in Fact, never married for love, as already stated — 
although she certainly did have loves, and great, passionate, loves in her life. One 
imagines this is because she thought such things entirely a private matter and not things 
that needed either State or Church sanction. They were self-organising affairs, a matter 
of free and autonomous associations, and not the public matter of social or moral 


concern. 


In an address Goldman gave “before the Liberal Progressive Society, of Providence, 
Rhode Island” in 1898 she goes on to discuss “The bible story of woman’s inequality and 
inferiority... based on the declaration of her being created From the rib of man”. She 
clearly thinks this teaching of the Church [an institution she truly despised as a 
policeman of the mind] as a source of woman's position in society and consequently 


preaches with fire when she states that: 


“Woman is bred to be seen and for outside show, and hence the sham in society. Her only 
mission is to marry and to be a wife and mother, and to cater to a husband who for this will 


support her. She thus degrades herself.” 


In this talk, called “The New Woman”, Goldman is clearly once more concerned with a 
woman's independence — not only from marriage but from the need for men in general 
in order to survive. She declares women the equal of men “even in the productive Field” 
and wishes for women who do not need men’s “protection”. All this gets absorbed into 
an anarchist analysis of society again, however, when Goldman proclaims that 
“Motherhood and its beauty, of which poets have sung and written, is a farce, and cannot 


be otherwise until we have freedom—economically.” But Goldman’s favour for the 
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individual also resurfaces when she adds, “Woman, to be free, must be the mutual friend 
and mate of man. The individual is the ideal liberty.” [| cannot imagine Cindy Milstein 


saying or thinking that!] Thus: 


“We owe no duty to anyone, save ourselves. When universal woman once comprehends this 
ideal, then all protective laws, intended for protection, which is indeed her weakness, will 
disappear, and this adulterous system goes, and with it charity and all its attendant ills. In 


short, the new woman movement demands an equal advancement by the modern man.” 


Goldman's ethic here is one of free equals and equal agency and autonomy, whether 
man or woman and without differentiation, as well as one of free union, as exampled in 


her essay simply entitled “Marriage” [dated 18th July 1897] in which she begins: 


“Marriage. How much sorrow, misery, humiliation; how many tears and curses; what agony 
and suffering has this word brought to humanity. From its very birth, up to our present day, 
men and women grown under the iron yoke of our marriage institution, and there seems to 
be no relief, no way out of it. At all times, and in all ages, have the suppressed striven to 
break the chains of mental and physical slavery. After thousands of noble lives have been 
sacrificed at the stake and on the gallows, and others have perished in prisons, or at the 
merciless hands of inquisitions, have the ideas of those brave heroes been accomplished. 
Thus have religious dogmas, feudalism and black slavery been abolished, and new ideas, 
more progressive, broader and clearer, have come to the front, and again we see poor down 
trodden humanity fighting for its rights and independence. But the crudest, most tyrannical 
of all institutions - marriage, stands firm as ever, and woe unto those who dare to even 


doubt its sacredness.” 
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Perhaps now you see why Goldman never married for love? In this essay Goldman 
describes marriage as “the Foundation of private property, ergo, the Foundation of our 
cruel and inhuman system” and also describes marriage as “objectionable, hurtful and 
degrading” in that “It always gives the man the right and power over his wife, not only 
over her body, but also over her actions, her wishes; in fact, over her whole life.” This she 
sees as only built upon the whole history of relations between men and women in which 
“Two young people come together, but their relation is largely determined by causes 
over which they have no control. They know little of each other, society has kept both 
sexes apart, the boy and the girl have been brought up along different lines.” When it 
comes to women particularly “The subject of sex is a sealed book to the girl, because she 
has been given to understand that it is impure, immoral and indecent to even mention 
the sex question.” [Such beliefs would later motivate Goldman to openly discuss birth 
control as a means for women to control their own sexuality, something for which she 
would be imprisoned in 1916 after she refused to pay her $100 Fine.] Goldman, in fact, 


sees men and women as being treated differently in regard to marriage since: 


“Both, the man and the girl, marry for the same purpose, with the only exception that the 
man is not expected to give up his individuality, his name, his independence, whereas, the 
girl has to sell herself, body and soul, for the pleasure of being someone's wife; hence they 


do not stand on equal terms, and where there is no equality there can be no harmony.” 


The connection between a wife and a prostitute is once again explored as well in relation 


to poor women of no means but their husband’s in this remarkable passage: 
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“The poor woman has to consider her little ones; she is less fortunate than her rich sister, 
and yet the woman who remains in bondage is called respectable: never mind if her whole 
life is a long chain of lies, deceit and treachery, she yet dares to look down with disgust 
upon her sisters who have been forced by society to sell their charms and affections on the 
street. No matter how poor, how miserable a married woman may be, she will yet think 
herself above the other, whom she calls a prostitute, who is an outcast, hated and despised 
by everyone, even those who do not hesitate to buy her embrace, look upon the poor 
wretch as a necessary evil, and some goody goody people even suggest to confine this evil 
to one district in New York, in order to ‘purify’ all other districts of the city. What a farce! 
The reformers might as well demand that all the married inhabitants of New York be driven 
out because they certainly do not stand morally higher than the street woman. The sole 
difference between her and the married woman is, that the one has sold herself into chattel 
slavery during life, for a home or a title, and the other one sells herself for the length of 
time she desires; she has the right to choose the man she bestows her affections upon, 
whereas the married woman has no right whatsoever; she must submit to the embrace of 
her lord, no matter how loathsome this embrace may be to her, she must obey his 
commands; she has to bear him children, even at the cost of her own strength and health; in 
a word, she prostitutes herself every hour, every day of her life. | can find no other name for 
the horrid, humiliating and degrading condition of my married sisters than prostitution of 


the worst kind, with the only exception that the one is legal, the other illegal.” 


Goldman concludes: 


“But whether legal or illegal, prostitution in any form is unnatural, hurtful and despicable, 


and I know only too well that the conditions cannot be changed until this infernal system is 
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abolished, but | also know that it is not only the economic dependence of women which has 
caused her enslavement, but also her ignorance and prejudice, and | also know that many of 
my sisters could be made free even now, were it not for our marriage institutions which 
keep them in ignorance, stupidity and prejudice... | demand the independence of woman; 
her right to support herself; to live for herself; to love whomever she pleases, or as many as 
she pleases. | demand freedom for both sexes, freedom of action, freedom in love and 


freedom in motherhood.” 


It is true to say here that, ethically, Goldman sees the position of women as dependent 
on the coercive and exploitative capitalist system itself but, as already noted, it is not 
just a matter of material circumstances or enculturated human relations. Goldman is also 
effusive about the morality [and especially the Church which propagates it] which hovers 
over people ready to condemn them for their actions and which, indeed, exists as an 
immaterial coercion to certain relationships and not others. Goldman, in Fact, will attack 
both equally throughout her American career, exhorting women to their independence, 
an independence which would see her denounce middle class women who wanted the 
vote as much as American moralists who would not allow women to learn about how to 
manage their own sexual lives. Goldman's ethic, then, was independence and 
individuality, Freedom to choose one’s relationships and behaviour for oneself as a 


means to greater harmony, in both material and ideological terms. 


So this was my discussion of anarchist ethics. It was not intended to be a conversation 
ending piece for, as | hope what | have written has shown in its mentions of 
interpretation, the conversation never ends and there is no alternative to negotiation, 


making the best of a situation to the mutual benefit of those involved or just plain and 
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simple talking things out. | make the point again, however, that | see this whole area of 
discussion as about ethics, providing rationales for behaviour guided by values and 
virtues in specific situations, rather than morals, which | conceive of as static arbiters of 
behaviour that couldn’t care less what the situation actually is because “the moral is all”. 
We, as anarchists, are not in the business of providing rules which tell people what to do 
but of providing workable solutions, from our own self-organisation, which allow people, 
as many people as possible, to have mutually beneficial relationships with each other in 
as much harmony and peace as we can possibly manage without the use of either 
coercion, exploitation or domination. This is what | imagine all the people | have 
discussed wanted too and, that being the case, | leave those discussions with you to 


extrapolate For yourself and move on to discuss anarchist economics instead. 


WHAT ARE ANARCHIST ECONOMICS? 


“Anarchism is not, as some may suppose, a theory of the future to be realized through 
divine inspiration. It is a living force in the affairs of our life, constantly creating new 
conditions. The methods of Anarchism therefore do not comprise an iron-clad program to be 
carried out under all circumstances. Methods must grow out of the economic needs of each 
place and clime, and of the intellectual and temperamental requirements of the individual.” 


- Emma Goldman 


This chapter continues on where the last one left off. This is because ethics and 
economics, For the anarchist, really seem to Flow together so that one runs into the 
other. This, in turn, is because, as | see it, economics is the organising of human 


relationships — perhaps primarily of exchange or material interaction — and so is naturally 
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something to do with how anarchists self-organise themselves and how they see people 
more widely doing so as well in order to Facilitate such things. This, of course, must then 
inevitably be connected to, and Flow from, the ethics for which they all stand or with 
which they can come to terms as lived existences and forms of life. So ethics and 
economics could really be conceived of as a tightly intertwined pair of interests with 
economics as part of the discussion of an ethics of self-organisation such as | have 
already discussed. Economics, however, is necessarily about more than what anarchists 
might do amongst themselves and must address how wider society might exist in terms 
of its relationships as a whole. This is Further complicated by some anarchists’ focus on a 
Future, post-revolutionary age which has not yet [and may never] come which they 
imagine will be characterised by a certain economic character seen in and through its 
relationships. So there is both the current circumstances — and how to act now - and an 


imaginable future to consider. This is what | intend to discuss in what follows. 


A: 

To begin this discussion, however, | want to start by discussing Gerrard Winstanley, 
leader and co-founder of a group that were called the “True Levellers” by the people 
themselves [as opposed to the simple “Levellers” of the English Civil War period] but 
who were referred to by others in the mid-1600s as the Diggers — due to their primary 
means of direct action which was taking to common land or waste ground and beginning 
to live on it and grow food on it for their common consumption. [These were, of course, 
also alluded to in my preface in the political context in which the pirate of the Golden 
Age arose too.] Winstanley’s idea, something he carried forward with a genuinely 
religious Fervour, was that with no poor, and no capitalists, and one common purse, this 


earth would afford the heaven that some Christians were looking For in another world. 
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Winstanley, then, who we may legitimately think of as a millenarian type of Christian, 


was trying to build heaven on earth. 


The English Civil War of 1642-1651 was actually a series of conflicts between supporters 
of the monarchy and supporters of parliament and was to do with issues of governance 
but also religious Freedoms. [There were numerous religious groups at this time with 
variously millenarian or apocalyptic visions of which the “Fifth Monarchists” of the same 
period as Winstanley were another example.] The parliamentarians would eventually win 
out in these conflicts, Charles | being executed and his son, Charles II, being exiled, 
whilst, in 1653, Oliver Cromwell, who had been the commander-in-chief of the 
parliamentarians, would take power for a few years as “Lord Protector” of what was 
now, erroneously, dubbed a “commonwealth”. Winstanley, naturally enough, was on the 
parliamentarian side of that conflict but he had ideas [inspired very strongly by his 
religious beliefs] which went much further than that. We see, for example, in his 
publication “The New Law of Righteousness”, published before he began his digging 
activity, in which direction his thoughts were going. Here he says that “everyone that 
gets an authority into his hands tyrannizes over others”. Such people can become “like 
oppressing Lords over those that are under them.” Winstanley, however, conceives of “a 
common treasury” [a phrase commonly used in his written manifestos and treatises of 
the time] in which “a man shall have his meat and drink and clothes by his labour in 


freedom.” Thus, Winstanley can say in “The New Law of Righteousness” that: 


“When a man hath meat and drink and clothes he hath enough, and all shall cheerfully put 


to their hands to make these things that are needful, one helping another; there shall be 
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none Lord over others, but every one shall be a Lord of himself, subject to the law of 


righteousness, reason and equity, which shall dwell and rule in him, which is the Lord.” 


Such an ideal has yet Further consequences for Winstanley in that “truly the whole earth 
of trading is generally become the neat art of thieving and oppressing fellow creatures, 
and so lies burdens upon the Creation, but when the earth becomes a common treasury 
this burden will be taken off.” Later on, Winstanley can consequently pose this question: 
“Was the earth made for to preserve a few covetous, proud men, to live at ease, and For 
them to bag and barn up the treasures of the earth from others, that they might beg or 
starve in a Fruitful land, or was it made to preserve all her children?” Consequently [and 
copiously annotated with biblical references and quotations throughout], this document 
looks forward to a time in which the earth [but more particularly the England of 
Winstanley’s own experience] is lifted up From “the bondage of self-interest” and he 
imagines a community which “work[s] together” and “eat[s] bread together” based upon 
a conception of self-actualised people in which Reason [which Winstanley thought of as 
God and was his name for the same] was manifested within you. Winstanley, in Fact, says 
in “The New Law of Righteousness” that “the first shall be last and the last first”, a 
quotation of the Gospel of Matthew 20:16. IF we don’t want to be overly anachronistic 
then we will not say that such ideas are anarchism but they are clearly anarchist adjacent 


- if definitively motivated by religious beliefs. 


Winstanley published “The New Law of Righteousness” on 26th January 1649 and just 
over two months later, on April 1st of that year, Winstanley and some colleagues 
occupied St George’s Hill [referred to as George’s Hill by the Diggers as they did not 


accept the saints For religious reasons], at that time vacant common land, and began to 
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cultivate it, building dwellings upon it at the same time. Winstanley clearly hoped others 
would join in with similar schemes and other colonies did appear in 2 or 3 places as well. 
Their action was to cultivate the land and distribute food without charge to any who 
would join them in the work. Essentially, they had engaged in communal living. In “The 
True Levellers’ Standard Advanced”, alternatively titled “The State of Community 
Opened, and Presented to the Sons of Men”, which was published barely three weeks 
after the commune was begun, Winstanley - who was clearly the writer of the work 


although it is signed by a number of co-signatories — presents this document as: 


“A declaration to the powers of England and to all the powers of the world, showing the 
cause why the common people of England have begun and gives consent to dig up, manure 
and sow corn upon George Hill in Surrey; by those that have subscribed, and thousands 


more that give consent.” 


This is the First document published by Winstanley after the commune had been begun 
and so is his First opportunity to explain and justify what he and his colleagues are doing. 


It is then notable that he begins like this: 


“In the beginning of time, the great creator Reason made the earth to be a common 
treasury, to preserve beasts, birds, fishes and man, the lord that was to govern this creation; 
for man had domination given to him, over the beasts, birds and fishes; but not one word 
was spoken in the beginning, that one branch of mankind should rule over another. And the 
reason is this, every single man, male and female, is a perfect creature of himself; and the 
same spirit that made the globe dwells in man to govern the globe; so that the flesh of man 


being subject to reason, his maker, hath him to be his teacher and ruler within himself, 
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therefore needs not run abroad after any teacher and ruler without him; for he needs not 
that any man should teach him, for the same anointing that ruled in the Son of Man teaches 


him all things.” 


Here, straightaway, we find the key ideas of the “common treasury”, that one man 
should not rule over another, and that each person, possessing their own reason, is their 
own master. [People, in other words, are already and from the off equipped to take care 
of themselves and so need no masters.] But the problem is that this very “common 
treasury” was not kept this way by the people of the earth. Some came along and 
chopped it up into private possessions; a common treasury was “hedged into enclosures 
by the teachers and rulers” and people “were made servants and slaves”. Thus, that 
which could be a “common storehouse for all” is, instead, “bought and sold and kept in 
the hands of a Few.” For Winstanley this not only derails what he imagines is God’s plan 
but it treats human beings as if they should be “respecters of persons”, those who treat 
some as more than equal to others, something Winstanley does not believe to be the 


case. 


From here Winstanley, who is quite a sophisticated biblical exegete and cultural critic, 
divines conflict between people as a matter of fighting over property [rights, or lack of 
rights, to property being his key theme almost 200 years before Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 
would regard it as a key issue as well]. Why do people try to destroy each other? It is 
“only to uphold civil property of honour, dominion and riches one over another.” 
Winstanley, however, imagines a common treasury which is a time when “all must be 
made of one heart and mind.” More than examples of individual communes, then, we 


might even say that the millenarian Winstanley imagines a world commune. 
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Consequently, this is a matter of “Do as you would have others do to you; and love your 
enemies, not in words but in actions.” Yet this is also a matter of authenticity For 
Winstanley in a religious argument which contrasts the First Adam of Genesis with the 
“second Adam” that is Jesus Christ [or, in a similar metaphor, the brother Esau, who 
despised his birthright in the story from Genesis, with his brother Jacob — later renamed 
Israel - who demonstrated the desire to receive it]. In wanting a master, Winstanley 
suggests, human beings are inauthentic towards themselves. They must grasp the spirit 
of self-responsibility and self-reliance which he regards as appropriate to the human 


condition. 


Yet Gerrard Winstanley and the Diggers [or True Levellers] do not intend to do this by 
Force of arms [as so many had done at the time in England] — for they are pacifists. And 


so: 


“we shall not do this by force of arms, we abhor it, for that is the work of the Midianites, to 
kill one another; but by obeying the Lord of Hosts, who hath revealed himself in us and to 
us, by labouring the earth in righteousness together, to eat our bread with the sweat of our 
brows, neither giving hire nor taking hire but working together and eating together as one 
man or as one house of Israel restored from bondage. And so by the power of reason, the 
law of righteousness in us, we endeavour to lift up the creation from that bondage of civil 


property which it groans under.” 


Besides the avowed pacifism here and the commitment to working together to produce 
Food for all taking part, we also once more see the idea that “civil property” is a 


“bondage” which is illegitimate. In Fact, on this issue Winstanley can go Further as in 
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when he later says “And that this civil property is the curse is manifest thus: those that 
buy and sell land, and are landlords, have got it either by oppression or murder or theft; 
and all landlords live in breach of the seventh and eighth commandments, Thou shalt not 


steal nor kill.” And so, in explaining their activities Formally, Winstanley states that: 


“The work we are going about is this, to dig up George Hill and the waste ground 
thereabouts and to sow corn, and to eat our bread together by the sweat of our brows... 
that we may work in righteousness and lay the foundation of making the earth a common 
treasury for all, both rich and poor, that everyone that is born in the land may be fed by the 
earth, his mother that brought him forth... Not enclosing any part into any particular hand, 
but all as one man working together and feeding together as sons of one father, members 
of one family; not one lording over another, but all looking upon each other as equals in the 


creation.” 


In historical context here, then, the issue for Winstanley and his fellow Diggers is that 
the spirit of rebellion against a monarch and the “levelling” of the laws that was meant 
to be going on was not, in Fact, going Far enough for them. [As we saw in my preface, it 
might not actually have really even been going on at all.] This is why they called 
themselves “True Levellers” For they also wanted an economic levelling, one which 
addressed the Fundamental issue of property. And so, in advancing their standard, 


Winstanley writes: 


“Take notice that England is not a free people till the poor that have no land have a free 
allowance to dig and labour the commons, and so live as comfortably as the landlords that 


live in their enclosures. For the people have not laid out their monies and shed their blood 
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that their landlords, the Norman power, should still have its liberty and freedom to rule in 
tyranny in his lords, landlords, judges, justices, bailiffs and state servants; but that the 
oppressed might be set free, prison doors opened, and the poor people's hearts comforted 
by a universal consent of making the earth a common treasury, that they may live together 
as one house of Israel, united in brotherly love into one spirit; and having a comfortable 


livelihood in the community of one earth, their mother.” 


This is an economic, political, organisational and ethical argument all wrapped up into 
one and is summed up in the stated proposal that “all the commons and waste ground in 
England and in the whole world shall be taken in by the people in righteousness, not 
owning any property; but taking the earth to be a common treasury.” Winstanley, in Fact, 
sloganises this as “Work together, eat bread together, declare this all abroad” clearly 
showing that he intends this to be an economic means of common human survival. This is 
not about hiring people to do the work for you, however; it is about working together 
with others yourselves to your own common benefit, a kind of mutual aid. Winstanley 
sees this as breeding solidarity For “wheresoever there is a people thus united by 
common community of livelihood into oneness, it will become the strongest land in the 
world.” This is the opposite of the “pleading for property and single interest” which 
“divides the people of a land and the whole world into parties, and is the cause of all 
wars and bloodshed and contention everywhere.” Winstanley’s argument seems then to 
be that if no one owned anything [and if all worked side by side for their own common 
good] then there would be no reason to argue and Fight with one another as their would 


be nothing to fight for possession of. 
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But this requires a reorganisation of human relationships [as various differing economic 
systems do], not least in that people must then refuse to be hired to work for others or 
to hire anyone themselves. This is Winstanley’s critique of economic relationships and 
the consequences they have in terms of the status of one person to another [Winstanley 
had already stated several times in “The New Law of Righteousness” that the ideal was 
“equity”]. Economic relationships of the type “employer and employee”, however, only 
instantiate tyrants and tyranny for Winstanley. Those that “work and eat together” 
cannot become subject to economic tyrannies or create their own such tyrannies. There 
is no place in Winstanley’s scheme For economic forms of bondage such as waged labour. 
“He that works for another, either for wages or to pay him rent, works unrighteously” as 
Gerrard Winstanley has it. Those working and eating together, making the earth a 
common treasury, are actually working to remove such tyrannies in his mind. Winstanley 
wants an equality of work and so status, characterised by eating around the common 
table — the fruits of communal labours — which removes beggary and poverty from the 
scene entirely as all assist each other by means of a Freely given mutual aid. This, in a 
religious metaphor taken From one of the parables of Jesus, is the “pearl” Winstanley 
sees in the fields, the prospect of “universal liberty” and freedom from “the horrible 
cheating that is buying and selling.” Winstanley wants to end “the bond of particular 
property”, to “disown this oppressing murder, oppressing and thievery of buying and 
selling of land”, to end the “owning of landlords and paying of rents” and to instantiate 


the common treasury of the earth. 


Such thinking continues barely a couple of months later when Winstanley addresses 
“Lords of Manors through this nation” as some local to St George’s Hill had begun 


chopping down trees [wanting both to make use of the wood for themselves and to 
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deprive the Diggers of this same resource]. In this document, “A Declaration from the 
Poor Oppressed People of England,” Winstanley writes against critics of his project 
[which had caused local upset and produced official interest in what was going on] and 
particularly against those who would be rulers in place of the now executed King Charles 
as part of the social fabric of England since the Norman Conquest in 1066. Since then 
land in particular had been in the ownership and control of various socially connected 
people and thus was out of the control of the vast majority [something which, in turn, 
goes a long way to explain Winstanley’s own complaints and the economic project of 
“true levelling”]. So, in this document, it is Winstanley’s key point that “the earth was not 
made purposely For you to be lords of it, and we to be your slaves, servants and beggars; 
but it was made to be a common livelihood to all, without respect of persons.” 
Winstanley, as before, in Fact, sees land ownership as the inevitable result of “war... 
murder and theft”. Similarly, “the power of enclosing land and owning property was 
brought into the creation by your ancestors by the sword which first did murder their 


Fellow creatures, men, and after plunder or steal away their land.” 


Winstanley pushes his economic arguments further here, though, saying: 


“we must neither buy nor sell; money must not any longer (after our work of the earth's 
community is advanced) be the great god that hedges in some, and hedges out others. For 
money is but part of the earth: and surely, the righteous creator, who is King, did never 
ordain that unless some of mankind do bring that mineral (silver and gold) in their hands to 
others of their own kind, that they should neither be fed, nor be clothed. No surely, for this 
was the project of tyrant-flesh (which landlords are branches of) to set his image upon 


money. And they make this unrighteous law, that none should buy or sell, eat or be clothed 
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or have any comfortable livelihood among men, unless they did bring his image stamped 


upon gold or silver in their hands.” 


But if “we must neither buy nor sell” then, of course, this means we have no use for 
money either and so Winstanley is imagining a community at large without money 
[perhaps like Jesus before him], the ideal being that “we are made to hinder no man of 
his privileges given him in his creation” [when we were born all equal in our naked 
helplessness without so much as a coin to our name]. Winstanley, pushing himself 
economically Further Forward in his ideas in regard to money here also does so politically 


as well in this document when he says: 


“the power of the murdering and thieving sword, formerly as well as now of late years, hath 
set up a government and maintains that government; for what are prisons, and putting 
others to death, but the power of the sword to enforce people to that government which 
was got by conquest and sword and cannot stand of itself, but by the same murdering 
power? That government, that is got over people by the sword and kept by the sword, is not 
set up by the King of righteousness to be his law, but by covetousness, the great god of the 
world; who hath been permitted to reign for a time, times and dividing of time, and his 


government draws to the period of the last term of his allotted time.” 


So here Winstanley [Fully in accord with later anarchists] sees government as the project 
of violence based upon the acquisition and ownership of property. This, as we have 
already seen, is only the same activity carried on by other means when it comes to 
commerce [which is “buying and selling the earth’]; its all about locking up the earth’s 


common treasury “from them to whom it belongs”. 
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Against this, Gerrard Winstanley and his Fellow Diggers intend to revolt For: 


“we are resolved to be cheated no longer, nor be held under the slavish fear of you no 
longer, seeing the earth was made for us as well as for you. And if the common land belongs 
to us who are the poor oppressed, surely the woods that grow upon the commons belong to 
us likewise? Therefore we are resolved to try the uttermost in the light of reason to know 


whether we shall be free men or slaves.” 


Note how Winstanley phrases this here in the context of an openly economic and 
political argument: what is at stake For him is people’s Freedom or slavery so understood. 


Thus: 


“we require and we resolve to take both common land and common woods to be a 
livelihood for us, and look upon you as equal with us, not above us, knowing very well that 
England, the land of our nativity, is to be a common treasury of livelihood to all, without 


respect of persons.” 


Winstanley essentially makes the same point barely a month later when, Facing further 
local harassment, he appeals directly to the House of Commons of the English 
Parliament complaining about the Lords of the Manor and closing his appeal with “Set 
the land free from oppression, and righteousness will be the laws, government and 
strength of that people.” Winstanley conceives of his problem, and that of the “people 
of England” more widely, as their economic servitude and obligation to those who claim 
to own “particular property”, possessions they obtained or inherited, in his mind, 


through violence alone. 
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Winstanley’s project, and the Diggers generally, Failed rather quickly, however. Local 
landowners were always against the whole idea of it [naturally enough] and within a year 
hired armed men who were sent in to destroy the colony and wreck the crops. 
Winstanley Fled elsewhere but continued to hold to the view that the ideal basis For 
society was one where property and wages were abolished whilst people worked on 
common land, holding everything in common without need for Financial transactions or 
even currency. We see this right back in “The New Law of Righteousness”, in Fact, where 
perhaps his Favourite biblical reference is Acts 4:32: “Now the whole group of those who 
believed were of one heart and soul, and no one claimed private ownership of any 
possessions, but everything they owned was held in common” - which is an early 
summary of how the post-resurrection followers of Jesus lived from the New Testament. 
As Winstanley would state in his post-digging pamphlet “Fire in the Bush” [the metaphor 
being that of Moses before the burning bush from Exodus], he wanted “true community” 
and to “destroy murdering property” and so “making every one to seek the preservation 
and peace of others as of themselves.” His last major work, “The Law of Freedom in a 
Platform” would be a treatise addressed to the soon to be Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell himself, wherein Winstanley attempts to show Cromwell what 
“commonwealth’s government” should be all about. Within the first paragraph here 


Winstanley is once more talking about “the free possession of the land” already. 


B: 

Anarchism, Marxism and other forms of socialism were all born out of industrial 
capitalism in the 19th century but, as is clear, Gerrard Winstanley was responding to a 
time prior to this, an agrarian time. Yet, as Marxist historian Ellen Meiksins Wood 


suggests in her book The Origin of Capitalism, the seeds of capitalism were actually 
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planted in such an agrarian time [as other Marxist historians suggested in my preface 
whilst discussing pirates too]. It was in the use of land and the ownership of property — 
both immediate concerns Winstanley addressed in his philosophy — where capitalism 
began. This required what Wood describes as “a complete transformation in the most 
basic human relations and practices, a rupture in age-old patterns of human interaction 


with nature.” 


It is, of course, uncontroversial that human beings had worked the land to provide for 
material needs For millennia. Yet, as Winstanley’s activities show, at least in England the 
impetus towards capitalism was Found in changing human relationships and particularly 
what Wood describes as “particular property relations between producers and 
appropriators.” Here Wood notes that modern capitalism, the fully grown post-industrial 
and technological plant from the original agrarian seed, is a matter of propertyless 
“direct producers” and a class of capitalist appropriators. Capitalists can appropriate the 
workers’ [producers’] surplus labour here because the workers own nothing [and only 
have their time and labour to sell] whereas the capitalist appropriators own the means 
of production. This is where “markets” come in that mediate as a mechanism of 
exchange or distribution and, as Wood notes, “both capital and labour are utterly 
dependent on the market for the most basic conditions of their own reproduction.” But, 


as Wood also notes: 


“This unique system of market dependence has specific systemic requirements and 
compulsions shared by no other mode of production: the imperatives of competition, 
accumulation, and profit-maximization, and hence a constant systemic need to develop the 


productive forces. These imperatives, in turn, mean that capitalism can and must constantly 
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expand in ways and degrees unlike any other social form. It can and must constantly 
accumulate, constantly search out new markets, constantly impose its imperatives on new 


territories and new spheres of life, on all human beings and the natural environment.” 


In Winstanley’s agrarian context this was very important and Wood notes that the 
situation in England at that time was quite specific when she points out that, “Land in 
England had for a long time been unusually concentrated, with big landlords holding an 
unusually large proportion, in conditions that enabled them to use their property in new 
ways. What they lacked in 'extra-economic' powers of surplus extraction they more than 
made up for with increasing 'economic' powers.” Here land was the key thing which 
could be exploited [along with tenant Farmers and wage labourers that worked it - 
compare Winstanley’s critiques on these points for they are all there] and so “advantage 
in access to the land itself would go to those who could produce competitively and pay 
good rents by increasing their own productivity. This meant that success would breed 
success, and competitive farmers would have increasing access to even more land, while 
others lost access altogether.” It was a Fight for land - and those who could make the 
most of or “improve” it were those most likely to gain access to such economic 
advantages. That, in Fact, was the cause of both Winstanley’s complaint and the Diggers’ 


action. 


Accompanying this development, of course, we would not expect any Marxist 


commentator — such as Wood is — to overlook the class implications. About this Wood has 


this to say: 
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“there can be little doubt that in comparison with other European peasantries, the English 
variety was a rare and endangered species, and market imperatives certainly accelerated 
the polarization of English rural society into larger landowners and a growing propertyless 
multitude. The famous triad of landlord, capitalist tenant, and wage labourer was the 
result, and with the growth of wage labour the pressures to improve labour productivity 
also increased. The same process created a highly productive agriculture capable of 
sustaining a large population not engaged in agricultural production, but also an increasing 
propertyless mass that would constitute both a large wage-labour force and a domestic 
market for cheap consumer goods — a type of market with no historical precedent. This is 


the background to the formation of English industrial capitalism.” 


Its at this point that it should not pass us by what Winstanley was often complaining 
about. He critiqued the very idea of property, the existence of waged labour — even the 
existence of money or its usefulness itself. Put these together and we can see in 
Winstanley a general critique of the very idea of exploitation of one person by another, 
in Fact [also represented in his desire For human equity]. Yet when we read Wood's 
history of the period we begin to understand this as a clash of values between the likes 
of a “communist/anarchist” Winstanley, on the one hand, and an economically 
exploitative or appropriative class [here to be represented by the English philosopher 
John Locke] on the other. IF you have been following my work as | went along you will 
know that John Locke already appears in it in that chapter which discussed racism and 
eugenics where he made an appearance as one of the architects of English slavery in the 
Carolinas. Now coming to discuss his economic opinions, we realise that his penchant for 
justifying slavery all makes sense. Locke was one of what Wood describes as a class of 


“improvers” in the English 17th century. Wood, in fact, describes the etymology of the 
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word “improve” as “to do something for monetary profit” coming from the old French 
For “into profit”. Applied to land, the major possession in England of the day, the notion 
of “improvement” or of being an “improver” of land [i.e. one who produced more and 
more profit from it] referred “to someone who rendered land productive and profitable, 
especially by enclosing it or reclaiming waste.” [As Wood notes here, we might like to 
ponder the idea that “improving” something is etymologically linked to making 


monetary profit From it.] 


The problem here, however, was that merry olde England was at this time not ideally set 


up For capitalist exploitation. As Wood explains: 


“Peasants have since time immemorial employed various means of regulating land use in 
the interests of the village community. They have restricted certain practices and granted 
certain rights, not in order to enhance the wealth of landlords or states but in order to 
preserve the peasant community itself, perhaps to conserve the land or to distribute its 
fruits more equitably, and often to provide for the community's less fortunate members. 
Even private ownership of property has been typically conditioned by such customary 
practices, giving non-owners certain use rights to property owned by someone else. In 
England, there were many such practices and customs. There existed common lands, on 
which members of the community might have grazing rights or the right to collect 
firewood, and there were various other kinds of use rights on private land, such as the right 


to collect the leavings of the harvest during specified periods of the year.” 


So this, of course, would not do if you wanted to “improve” the land and a response of 


the landed classes in multiple periods of English history was thus enclosure [note 
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Winstanley’s complaints yet again in regard to such enclosure]. The consequences of 
enclosure Wood makes plain when she notes that “Enclosure is often thought of as 
simply the Fencing in of common land, or of the 'open Fields' that characterized certain 
parts of the English countryside. But enclosure meant not simply a physical fencing of 
land but the extinction of common and customary use rights on which many people 
depended for their livelihood.” These, of course, were rights that Winstanley was 
directly claiming for himself — along with his rights to use common land for the purposes 
of sustaining his community [which, naturally enough, he hoped others would join in 
with]. Yet it is clear to see that such a mentality Fundamentally clashes with the idea of 
“improvement” which is based on [exclusive] land ownership and the maximisation of 
profit as the explicit goal [whereas Winstanley wanted the practical abolition of even 
simple currency making such ideas impossible]. Landowners, however, wanted land to 
grow crops or to farm sheep in as undisturbed a manner as possible. IF this meant 
sequestrating the common land for such purposes then it was in their economic 
interests to do so. Such agrarian capitalism was then acquisitive and controlling and was 


based on the very idea of exclusively private property. 


And so we come to John Locke whom Wood wants to interrogate in terms of his “theory 
of property”. What strikes me about it is not only how necessary it is to what we today 
know as capitalism but how its also a perfect Fit For an acquisitive imperialism and 
colonialism of which, of course, he was one of the major philosophical architects as | 
mentioned in my previous chapter. Yet, as already suggested here, in order to better 
enable a practical application of agrarian capitalism in England the nature of what 
property was — getting rid of things like common use rights or notions of looking after 


the community on the basis of the land itself - had to be changed in the capitalist’s 
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Favour. This is where Locke’s theory of property comes in. Locke thought that “private, 
individual property” was “a God-given right” [much as, in another context, slavery was 
justified as well] yet Locke, at least according to Wood, also argued that “a natural right 
of property is established when a man 'mixes his labour’ with something, when, that is, 
by means of his labour he removes it from its natural state or changes its natural 
condition.” This is because, as Locke thought, that men own their own labour. So if you 


mix this labour with something else [i.e. land] then you must own that too. 


In Locke’s mind this gets tangled up with the 17th century idea of “improvement” which 
becomes the idea that unoccupied land can simply be taken and regarded as the 
[exclusive] property of the potential “improver” since he intends to make it [quite 
literally] profitable [which is seen as a good thing] — and so mix his activity with it. This is, 
of course, a useful idea if you happen to be either a capitalist or a colonialist. As Wood 
explains: “The theme running throughout his discussion is that the earth is there to be 
made productive and profitable, and that this is why private property, which emanates 
From labour, trumps common possession. Locke repeatedly insists that most of the value 
inherent in land comes not from nature but from labour and improvement.” This, as can 
plainly be seen, is not actually much more than a justification For theft of the commons 
[which is a charge Winstanley directly makes] with the ownership issue, and its 
consequences, glossed over. Yet we can extrapolate the ideas behind this Further as 


Wood does in the Following paragraph: 


“Locke also makes it clear that the value he has in mind is not simply use value but 
exchange value. Money and commerce are the motivation for improvement; and an acre of 


land in unimproved America, which may be as naturally fertile as an acre in England, is not 
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worth 1/1000 of the English acre, if we calculate ‘all the Profit an Indian received from it 
were it valued and sold here' [quoting Locke]. Locke's point, which not coincidentally drips 
with colonialist contempt, is that unimproved land is waste, so that any man who takes it 
out of common ownership and appropriates it to himself - he who removes land from the 
common and encloses it - in order to improve it has given something to humanity, not taken 


it away.” 


This is, then, an appropriator’s charter with the justification being profit - the essence of 
what we know today as capitalism but something which we must note organises human 
relationships in a particular economic way. It emphasises the creation of exchange value 
besides the idea that something exists to be monetarily, Financially, economically 
profited from, i.e. exploited. Such a justification essentially justifies expropriating 
anything if you can claim to be able to make profit From it where someone else is not. On 
this understanding “profit” is a good that we should want to make and which it would be 
irrational to want to pass over or deny. With such ideas people like John Locke [as well as 
actual John Locke himself] could justify stealing the commons at home and 
expropriating indigenous lands abroad. The poor of England and the natives abroad 
could, in fact, both be painted as indigent wasters using such motives as these and so it 
would seem to be only right and proper that land be took into exclusively private hands 
For the means of generating profit, an ethos entirely at odds with that which Gerrard 
Winstanley had proposed. Thus it is that Locke can write, following such a mentality, 
that, “the Grass my Horse has bit; the Turfs my Servant has cut; and the Ore | have digg'd 
in any place where | have a right to them in common with others, become my property” 
[From Locke's Second Treatise of Government]. The consequences of such a statement 


Wood exegetes as follows: 
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“This means not only that I, the master, have appropriated the labour of my servant, but 
also that this appropriation is in principle no different from the servant's labouring activity 
itself. My own digging is, for all intents and purposes, the same as my appropriating the 
fruits of my servant's cutting. But Locke is not interested in simply passive appropriation. 
The point is rather that the landlord who puts his land to productive use, who improves it, 
even if by means of someone else's labour, is being industrious, no less —- and perhaps more - 


than the labouring servant.” 


It is on the basis of this excellent point, crucial to understand, that Wood then notes 
that, in the contemporary world, “When the financial pages of the daily newspaper 
speak of 'producers', they do not normally mean workers. In fact, they are likely to talk 
about conflicts, For example, between automobile 'producers' and auto workers or their 
unions. The employers of labour, in other words, are being credited with 'production’.” 
And isn’t it most perverse that they are when the company Folks themselves, the CEOs, 
CFOs and COOs, are doing NOTHING physical to produce anything but are merely 
herding [if not straight up coercing or exploiting] others to do the producing for them - 
For much less, if any, of the profit? Wood's point here is that we can see the embryo of 
this in Locke’s appropriator’s charter in the context of an emergent agrarian capitalism in 
the 17th century. Its important, then, that she notes explicitly that “the kind of 
appropriation that can be called ‘productive’ is distinctly capitalist. It implies that 
property is used actively, not for conspicuous consumption but for investment and 
increasing profit.” Labour thus becomes conflated with the production of profit in this 
way and that is a capitalist move. But it takes a specific theory of property to get there 
so it is no wonder that people like Gerrard Winstanley and John Locke, each with their 


own motivations, wanted to set out what was at stake in the issue of property and the 
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economic relationships it then motivated. Where Winstanley wanted communes to 
spring up on common land Locke wanted land expropriated into private hands so it could 


be exploited by imagined “producers” for profit. 


C: 

David Graeber’s analysis of this period of emergent capitalism in his book Debt: The First 
5,000 Years takes in a more global perspective. What he calls the “age of the great 
capitalist empires” stretches from 1450-1971 and it is not there coincidental that 
“capitalist” and “empires” are found together for, just as in the previous section we find 
John Locke, previously to be Found justifying slavery, justifying appropriation of land for 
the purposes of profit, so here in Graeber’s narrative on this subject we find that the rise 
of capitalism is in an era of rapacious empire and acquisition that seems to Follow From 
some particular philosophical propositions. Yet here Graeber also notes “peasants’ 
visions of communistic brotherhood” which “did not come out of nowhere. They were 
rooted in real daily experience: of the maintenance of common fields and forests, of 
everyday cooperation and neighbourly solidarity.” We know, however, that they were 


not destined to last. 


Graeber makes an interesting historical comment here though when he says that 
“Society was rooted above all in the ‘love and amity’ of friends and kin, and it found 
expression in all those forms of everyday communism (helping neighbours with chores, 
providing milk or cheese For old widows) that were seen to flow from it. Markets were 
not seen as contradicting this ethos of mutual aid.” Graeber adds, quoting Jean Bodin, 
that “’Amity and Friendship... are the Foundation of all human and civil society’— they 


constitute that ‘true, natural justice’ on which the whole legal structure of contracts, 
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courts, and even government must necessarily be built. Similarly, when economic 
thinkers reflected on the origins of the money, they spoke of ‘trusting, exchanging, and 


trading.’ It was simply assumed that human relations came first.” 


But this was not to continue being the case and it might best be exampled in Thomas 
Hobbes’ Leviathan [published in 1651, i.e. at the same time as Winstanley was writing 
about “a common treasury” and his particularly anarcho-communist form of heaven on 


earth]. Hobbes, as Graeber suggests: 


“might be considered the opening salvo of the new moral perspective, and it was a 
devastating one. When Leviathan came out, it’s not clear what scandalized its readers 
more: its relentless materialism (Hobbes insisted that humans were basically machines 
whose actions could be understood by one single principle: that they tended to move 
toward the prospect of pleasure and away from the prospect of pain), or its resultant 
cynicism (if love, amity, and trust are such powerful forces, Hobbes asked, why is it that 
even within our families, we lock our most valuable possessions in strongboxes?) Still 
Hobbes’ ultimate argument—that humans, being driven by self-interest, cannot be trusted 
to treat each other justly of their own accord, and therefore that society only emerges 
when they come to realize that it is to their long-term advantage to give up a portion of 
their liberties and accept the absolute power of the King—differed little from arguments 
that theologians like Martin Luther had been making a century earlier. Hobbes simply 


substituted scientific language for biblical references.” 


What we can see in the philosophies of Hobbes and Locke, then [these being two English 


stalwarts of philosophical orthodoxy], is that ideas — swiftly Followed by practices — are 
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changing in this period of [at least For the colonial empires] vast economic acquisition, a 


rush For political and economic control. As Graeber himself has this: 


“The story of the origins of capitalism, then, is not the story of the gradual destruction of 
traditional communities by the impersonal power of the market. It is, rather, the story of 
how an economy of credit was converted into an economy of interest; of the gradual 
transformation of moral networks by the intrusion of the impersonal—and often vindictive 


—power of the state.” 


Graeber himself tells a sort of story in which debt is quite a natural [almost unavoidable] 
Feature of communal society in that if people are going to use or borrow things that 
other people have and they don’t [which seems quite normal] then a way needs to be 
Found to accommodate this. But what happens if society then becomes a place where 
debt might be criminalised? What happens if the relationships between people change 
as | have already been hinting earlier on in this chapter? Communal solidarity could easily 
be shattered as society becomes much more an unequal economic affair where what's 
mine is mine and not in any way yours. It could even be seen, as it was in the last section 


of this chapter, that your labour gets added to my property. 


Here | find it interesting that Graeber can highlight the necessary element of mutual aid 
in pre-capitalist markets [it makes sense for me to help you and you to help me for, in 
doing so, we all get along] but that, in contrast, capitalism itself requires violence to 
instantiate. A competitive, self-interested market in which profit for me is all that 
matters is, after all, one in which | have to do my neighbour down in order for me to 


prosper. In one sense, then, debt, a morally neutral concept, might simply be a Fact of 
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communal life. Yet, in another context, it can be something that instead needs to be 
punished or taken advantage of. In philosophical terms, of course, the age we are talking 
about here was also one of increasing materialism [we have already noted the fetish 
with property, for example]. But what if an obsession with property is taken too far and 
becomes simple greed? How does one then control this where it could easily be seen to 
be damaging to an imagined previous situation of bucolic harmony? As Graeber says of 


Hobbes on this subject: 


“Even, he argued, if we are all rational enough to understand that it’s in our long-term 
interest to live in peace and security, our short-term interests are often such that killing and 
plundering are the most obviously profitable courses to take, and all it takes is a few to cast 
aside their scruples to create utter insecurity and chaos. This was why he felt that markets 
could only exist under the aegis of an absolutist state, which would force us to keep our 


promises and respect one another's property.” 


So here we have the state as the guarantor of communal peace and security but this was 
not simultaneously a state which meant that the previously imagined state of 
communistic mutual aid prospered too. The state existed to make sure no one interfered 
with people’s private property; but it did not necessarily exist to keep things in common. 
So, in the words of David Graeber, this is the situation we find round about 1700, fifty 
years after Winstanley and Hobbes were writing and about the same time as John Locke 


was: 


“Starting from our baseline date of 1700, then, what we see at the dawn of modern 


capitalism is a gigantic financial apparatus of credit and debt that operates—in practical 
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effect—to pump more and more labour out of just about everyone with whom it comes into 
contact, and as a result produces an endlessly expanding volume of material goods. It does 
so not just by moral compulsion, but above all by using moral compulsion to mobilize 
physical force. At every point, the familiar but peculiarly European entanglement of war 
and commerce reappears—often in startling new forms. The first stock markets in Holland 
and Britain were based mainly in trading shares of the East and West India companies, 
which were both military and trading ventures. For a century, one such private, profit- 
seeking corporation governed India. The national debts of England, France, and the others 
were based in money borrowed not to dig canals and erect bridges, but to acquire the 
gunpowder needed to bombard cities and to construct the camps required for the holding 
of prisoners and the training of recruits. Almost all the bubbles of the eighteenth century 
involved some fantastic scheme to use the proceeds of colonial ventures to pay for 
European wars. Paper money was debt money, and debt money was war money, and this 
has always remained the case. Those who financed Europe's endless military conflicts also 
employed the government's police and prisons to extract ever-increasing productivity from 


the rest of the population.” 


And so, of course, this was not unconnected to the copious empire-building that was 


simultaneously taking place, as Graeber also goes on to add that: 


“the Atlantic slave trade can be imagined as a giant chain of debt-obligations, stretching 
from Bristol to Calabar to the headwaters of the Cross River, where the Aro traders 
sponsored their secret societies; just as in the Indian Ocean trade, similar chains connected 
Utrecht to Cape Town to Jakarta to the Kingdom of Gelgel, where Balinese kings arranged 


their cockfights to lure subjects to gamble their freedom away. In either case, the end 
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product was the same: human beings so entirely ripped from their contexts, and hence so 


thoroughly dehumanized, that they were placed outside the realm of debt entirely.” 


Much of this, of course, was simply a matter of power relations in which the powerful 
[economically and politically] would exploit the powerless. Any historical book on the 
history of any of the various European empires should detail this. Graeber himself gives 
an example from as late as the early 20th century in which “a British rubber company 
operating in the Peruvian rainforest” engaged in a catalogue of horrors. One explanation 


For this was the following one: 


“The root of the whole evil was the so called patron or ‘peonage’ system—a variety of what 
used to be called in England the ‘truck system’—by which the employee, forced to buy all his 
supplies at the employer's store, is kept hopelessly in debt, while by law he is unable to 
leave his employment until his debt is paid ... The peon is thus, as often as not, a de facto 
slave; and since in the remoter regions of the vast continent there is no effective 


government, he is wholly at the mercy of his master.” 


Although such systems assuredly did exist throughout the various colonial empires, in 
this case it was not the debt of workers that was to blame. Rather, it was the agents and 
overseers sent from overseas who had the debts and, finding that the locals did not 
want the things they had offered in payment for their work, the means to the payment 
of their own debts, they had simply resorted to forcing them to accept their own loans at 
gunpoint. When the workers tried to run away, naturally enough, the overseers set to 


exterminating them. 
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In Graeber’s mind situations like this reveal a hidden secret about capitalism: “It is the 
secret scandal of capitalism that at no point has it been organized primarily around free 
labour.” This is a point | have already raised myself, in fact, in that capitalism seems to 
require coercion and is a matter of exploitation [actually of both people and things — 
both now re-categorised as “resources”]. This can take the form of simple slavery [and 
For a while it did], debt peonage [keeping people constantly beholden to debts they can 
never escape from is a very effective form of control, especially if you can make it seem 
as if the debtor has some moral obligation towards those to whom they are indebted], 
indentured service [contract work in which the workers are obligated to work for a 
length of time to pay back money they receive in advance] and, of course, wage labour 
[of which Graeber notes, “There is, and has always been, a curious affinity between wage 
labour and slavery”]. Here what we need to take note of is that the very particular set of 
relationships set up by capitalism and its necessary philosophical premises [private 
property, profit, materialism, a loss of communality and a consequent emphasis on the 
individual, the value of money and the penalty of debt] act to create and, indeed, 
emphasize an apparent inequality [economic and political] which Winstanley was aware 
of and wanting to eradicate already by the mid-1600s. Something Graeber notes, 


comparing slavery and wage labour, points this up as well: 


“both the relation between master and slave, and between employer and employee, are in 
principle impersonal: whether you've been sold or you've simply rented yourself out, the 
moment money changes hands, who you are is supposed to be unimportant; all that’s 


important is that you are capable of understanding orders and doing what you're told.” 
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Capitalist relations, then, are ones of obligation; in engaging in capitalism, you obligate 
yourself and those to whom you obligate yourself are more than likely to want their 
“pound of Flesh” in return - for capitalism is all about profit and return. This is why, as we 
can see, the one who is obligated almost always appears to be owned by those to whom 


the obligation is due — until any obligation is worked off, that is, [and assuming it can be]. 


D: 

This brings us to the morality of economics although, us living in a capitalist world, as we 
do, we might wonder what morality even has to do with economics since capitalism has 
one simple goal — profit — and all other considerations are to the side of that. Seems 
pretty simple and free of ethical angst, doesn’t it? Capitalist companies, in Fact, even 
have departments for dealing with their workers, although these, rather disturbingly, are 
called “Human Resources” departments - as if human beings, people, were just another 
resource necessary to the important stuff which is the business being carried out and 
profited from. [In passing here we might ask what capitalist companies do with 
“resources’? The answer is ruthlessly exploit them until they are exhausted at which 


point they move onto other ones and exhaust them, etc.] 


One here wonders, however, if there are HR departments in sub-Saharan Africa where 
children as young as 6 are digging cobalt out of the ground with their bare hands to 
make technological wonders for American-based James Bond supervillains dubbed, in 
the mediaspeak of our times, “entrepreneurs”? One suspects not. In recent years various 
court cases have established that a number of American companies, for example, Feel 
Free to exploit Foreign workers that are beyond the reach of the justice of American 


courts in ways that they cannot exploit workers at home. It seems that capitalist people 
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worked out that one way to exploit people, even after the imagined formal death of 
slavery, was to simply exploit them beyond your borders instead, a tactic also employed 


by the US military and intelligence services in black ops sites worldwide. 


This leads us to that chapter of David Graeber’s Debt entitled “A Brief Treatise On The 
Moral Grounds of Economic Relations” by which we might hope to at least imagine the 
moralities by which people have attempted to formulate and practice economic 
relationships [simple uncaring exploitation aside]. We don’t get off to a good start here, 
though, as Graeber begins by noting that “the language of the marketplace has come to 
pervade every aspect of human life—even to provide the terminology For the moral and 
religious voices raised against it.” An example here is when morality itself might be 
regarded as some kind of debt as if, in doing wrong, we “owe” someone something as a 
result and are put in a relationship of indebtedness to someone or something. Here we 
are observing some kind of “moral logic of exchange”, as Graeber phrases it, and so 


some principles, wherever they came from, are being brought to bear in our interactions. 


A First notable point from Graeber’s ruminations on this subject is his conclusion that “if 
one examines matters closely, one finds that all human relations are based on some 
variation on reciprocity.” This sees life as a kind of exchange, a kind of “do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you” but where the doing unto others is expected because 
you did unto them first. Reciprocity imagines that things are never consistently one- 
sided, not even, in fact, where the giving of gifts is an imagined practice as Graeber has 
elsewhere discussed at length due to his interest in Marcel Mauss’s much lauded study, 
The Gift. As Graeber explains, the point in these gift-giving societies is that it can almost 


become a competition to see who can give the most away as a demonstration of what is 
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regarded as the virtue of such a system. But its not the case that one side gives all the 
gifts and the other gives none. Reciprocity is expected. Yet things cannot be as simple 
[or as universal] as this and so Graeber splits this understanding of economic 


relationships into three using the headings “communism”, “exchange” and “hierarchy” as 


a result. 


Graeber discusses communism under the principle of “from each according to their 
abilities, to each according to their needs”. Right off the bat here | would admit that 
Gerrard Winstanley’s proposals were a sort of communism [so much so that Lenin 
himself recognised them as such] and also that my own economic proposals Found at 
point 6 of my “values and virtues” in the expressly ethical section of this chapter above 
were a kind of communism as well [there described as “open commensality, mutual aid 
and the gift” together with an emphasis on “the commons’ ]. It is, Further, the unspoken 
assumption of previous thoughts | have had espousing a community of mutual aid which 
is itself recommended as a form of communism. But what is “communism” [and here | 
mean neither the Fox News definition of the term nor that imagined to be practiced by 
regimes such as the former USSR which, as Graeber himself notes, described themselves 
more as socialist than communist]? To start off here we must recognise that this is 
communism not as a political dogma but rather as a description of economic 


relationships. 


Here Graeber takes the approach to communism, as he did to anarchism in his brief essay 
“Are You An Anarchist? The Answer May Surprise You!” that most of us are, at least some 
of the time, being communist [or anarchist] in numerous small, yet significant, ways 


anyway. Thus, Graeber argues that “all social systems, even economic systems like 
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capitalism, have always been built on top of a bedrock of actually-existing communism.” 
This, for Graeber, is a matter of “who has access to what sorts of things and under what 
conditions” and Graeber is talking, in the end, about a basic need for cooperation, even 
solidarity, in the performance of necessarily communal tasks which go some way to 
actually instantiating a community of people who, by their mutual and reciprocal efforts, 
can survive and maintain themselves [necessarily by such communal action, of course]. 
This is to recognise that even in the most capitalistic of spaces a communal approach 
works best and it is simply most efficient to work together. But Graeber wants to push 
this past mere cooperation. Graeber says that “communism is the foundation of all 
human sociability” [italics his] citing the examples of disasters where people “revert... to 
a rough-and-ready communism” in defence of this point as those who now no longer 
have time for the “luxury” of hierarchies and/or markets. Graeber states that such a basic 
communism “is what makes society possible” not “the market” or “competition” or 
“profit”. Instead, in basic terms, people get along by doing what they have an aptitude 
For and receiving what they need to perform their necessarily communal duties each in 


turn. This is “communism”, a form of relationship rather than a political dogma. 


David Graeber was, of course, an anthropologist and so he is always ready with an 
anecdote regarding how some people from a location unfamiliar to many in the West are 
an example of the thing he is talking about. In this case he mentions the “Nuer, nilotic 
pastoralists in southern Sudan” who have a penchant for giving the wrong directions to 
strangers [who, not unreasonably, might be spies or enemies] yet who also “find 
themselves unable, when dealing with someone they have accepted as a member of 
their camp, to refuse a request for almost any item of common consumption.” This, in 


turn, develops into the general assertions that “The obligation to share food, and 
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whatever else is considered a basic necessity, tends to become the basis of everyday 
morality in a society whose members see themselves as equals” and that “There is a 
certain communism of the senses at the root of most things we consider fun.” Most of 
all, however, in communist situations “not only are no accounts taken, but it would be 
considered offensive, or simply bizarre, to even consider doing so.” This is something | 
also mentioned previously under the value and virtue of anarchist economy, the “refusal 
to calculate” — although not explicitly labelling it “communism” at the time. Yet now, 
drawing the distinction between a political dogma and an economic understanding of 


relationships, its easy to see that it is. 


So Graeber suggests that “Baseline communism might be considered the raw material of 
sociality, a recognition of our ultimate interdependence that is the ultimate substance of 
social peace.” But this is not some imaginary universal brotherhood and Graeber 
simultaneously recognises that even in the case of such a “baseline” it is still the case 
that, as with the Nuer, “one always behaves in a spirit of solidarity more with some 
people than with others.” This would appear to be only natural - as well as the “in- 
groups” and “out-groups” that go along with it and to whom people would regard 
themselves as having different moral obligations. Important here is Graeber’s assertion 
that in such communistic understandings a certain eternity of community [the in-group] 
is imagined which acts as a context for the relationships within it. As seems to make 
sense, if you are going to be in relationship with a group of people indeterminately, even 
eternally, then you need to make your peace with this fact and act in ways which don’t 
make that group’s prosperous continuance difficult, even impossible. Graeber then gives 
the example of the Iroquois people of North America who split themselves into two 


halves [living in two adjacent places] and make “arrangements in which members of one 
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side can only marry someone from the other side, or only eat food grown on the other 
side; such rules are explicitly designed to make each side dependent on the other for 
some basic necessity of life.” These obligations even extended historically to the other 
side being responsible for burying your dead and you burying theirs. The point here is 
that the social arrangement of the people encouraged a responsibility in the context of 
an indeterminately long relationship and so “what is equal on both sides is the 
knowledge that that other [side] would do the same for you, not that they necessarily 
will.” Communism is not a relationship of accounting and strict equivalency but one of 


common responsibility, each to their own. 


In this regard, as | mentioned earlier in reference to my values and virtues, utilising the 
concept of “open commensality” and table fellowship, “the difference between Friends 
and enemies [in this communist context] is... often articulated through food—and often 
the most commonplace, humble, domestic sorts of food: as in the familiar principle, 
common in both Europe and the Middle East, that those who have shared bread and salt 
must never harm one another. In fact, those things that exist above all to be shared 
often become those things one cannot share with enemies.” The point here, then, is to 
Forget communism as the dogma of 20th century political argument and sensationalist 
media portrayal and imagine it instead as a basic means of human relationship or even, 
as Graeber says, “as a principle of morality”. IF we do that then we find it undergirds 
almost every kind of human relationship we can imagine, creating in-groups and out- 


groups as we go, a means to community and relationship. 


Graeber’s next heading is “exchange”, something Fundamentally about “equivalence” 


whereas communism was about a kind of mutuality as a morality of relationship. A 
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Further difference is that, unlike in communism, with exchange one can notionally end 
the relationship because there is always the sense of “keeping accounts” about 
exchange. Here it is not that what is exchanged is exactly equivalent [good luck ever 
creating a mechanism to accurately, correctly and minutely account For what is “exactly 
equivalent”] but that there is “a constant process of interaction tending toward 
equivalence.” Exchange, moreover is, and perhaps should be, an impersonal thing. It can, 
thus, be carried out between almost anybody because who you are doesn’t necessarily 
need to matter so long as you are prepared to enter into an exchange. Under the 
principle of exchange one can be friends for the duration of the transaction but, 
thereafter, its unimportant what you think about the other party concerned. This can in 
some places give rise to rituals or forms of haggling which establish such relationships as 


part of the process of exchange itself. 


Exchange, then, can be a means of temporary economic relationship since, in making the 
exchange, we are debt-free with our exchange partner and, since all is regarded as even 
after the exchange is made, the relationship can [but doesn’t have to] quite legitimately 
end. However, exchange can be a means to continual relationship too but this then 
begins to suggest some kind of reciprocity in that, if someone brings things For exchange 
but you bring nothing regarded as equivalent, you then get a reputation as an exploiter 
or a parasite. Graeber here, for example, gives examples of Nigerian women who 
exchange things of never quite the same value which necessitate others bringing more 
things in turn, again not quite the same value, and so the cycle continues on. Here the 
key seems to be that things are close to equivalence in value and never either of too 
much or too little value that the exchange partner might take offence. Graeber sees this 


as a kind of “tit-For-tat gift exchange” and we can see it played out in societies of our 
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own experience when, for example, | buy you a beer and then you buy me one. It might 
never be vocally expressed, but an account is being kept somewhere in our heads and we 


both know who has had what from whom and who “owes” what to whom. 


Such behaviour, of course, can and does become customary and the feeling that you owe 
someone for something is palpable — if strictly unexplainable in uniquely economic 
terms. This, | think, hints at the natural sociability of the human animal and their need, 
even desire, to want to get along, here by means of the exchange of gifts, something 
which necessarily lubricates the social experience. But, as with communism, it seems to 
make a difference here that the parties to the exchange see themselves as themselves 
roughly equivalent or equal. What would it mean for the exchange, for example, if some 
king or potentate — or even just one of our growing number of billionaires - came and 
gave you a gift you could not possibly reciprocate? Would you imagine that you were 
expected to reciprocate in kind when it was obviously known that this was something 
you couldn’t do? As Graeber suggests, you'd likely imagine you were getting something 
For nothing instead to get yourself out of this situation since the alternative would be 
stressful to imagine. In this context, Graeber relates indigenous stories about those who 
give gifts on purpose to humiliate, either ones that can’t possibly be returned, or those 
SO small as to shame the one who gave the gift that it was known in advance couldn't be 
returned. Status, then, comes into it when one is talking about exchange and it is always 
the case that insult or injury can be around the corner if one has not thought in advance 


about what it is prudent to bring For exchange or how its to be reciprocated. 


Yet the key differentiator here, in comparison with communism, is that exchange can 


come to an end whereas communism is imagined to be of ongoing and indeterminate 
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length. This clearly makes a difference in terms of the relationships then imagined. For 


example, as Graeber notes: 


“In exchange, the objects being traded are seen as equivalent. Therefore, by implication, so 
are the people: at least, at the moment when gift is met with counter-gift, or money 
changes hands; when there is no further debt or obligation and each of the two parties is 
equally free to walk away. This in turn implies autonomy. Both principles sit uncomfortably 
with monarchs, which is the reason that kings generally dislike getting themselves 
entangled in any sort of exchange. But within that overhanging prospect of potential 
cancellation, of ultimate equivalence, we find endless variations, endless games one can 
play. One can demand something from another person, knowing that by doing so, one is 
giving the other the right to demand something of equivalent value in return. In some 
contexts, even praising another's possession might be interpreted as a demand of this sort. 
In eighteenth-century New Zealand, English settlers soon learned that it was not a good 
idea to admire, say, a particularly beautiful jade pendant worn around the neck of a Maori 
warrior; the latter would inevitably insist on giving it, not take no for an answer, and then, 
after a discreet interval, return to praise the settler’s coat or gun. The only way to head this 
off was to quickly give him a gift before he could ask for one. Sometimes gifts are offered in 
order for the giver to be able to make such a demand: if one accepts the present, one is 


tacitly agreeing to allow the giver to claim whatever he deems equivalent.” 


Important to note here, however, is that “within communities, there is almost always a 
reluctance... to allow things to cancel out” and so exchange could often be a means of 
relationships carried out with “strangers” or “others” as opposed to those with whom 


you have to do every day. Exchange and a basic communism could sit side by side 
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depending on who you were dealing with. [Graeber deals with “shifting between 


modalities” later in his chapter and | will address this Further below as a consequence. ] 


But if both these former modalities of economic relationship have required or imagined 
some kind of equity or near equity of those concerned, Graeber’s third modality, 
hierarchy, does not. It will not surprise readers to learn that, as a consequence, no 
measure of reciprocity is required here at all. This is not to say, however, as Graeber 
notes, that it might not be presented as if reciprocity were a guiding ideal [as in the case 
of peasants providing food for lords who then provide their protection — Graeber’s 
example]. But, regardless of its presentation, reciprocity simply tends not to be the case 


in practice. As Graeber then suggests: 


“Whenever the lines of superiority and inferiority are clearly drawn and accepted by all 
parties as the framework of a relationship, and relations are sufficiently ongoing that we 
are no longer simply dealing with arbitrary force, then relations will be seen as being 
regulated by a web of habit or custom. Sometimes the situation is assumed to have 
originated in some founding act of conquest. Or it might be seen as ancestral custom for 
which there is no need of explanation. But this introduces another complication to the 
problem of giving gifts to kings, or to any superior: there is always the danger that it will be 
treated as a precedent, added to the web of custom, and therefore considered obligatory 


thereafter.” 


This is just one of the problems with relationships of hierarchy in that, due to the power 
disparity, what occurred once and was perhaps only ever meant to occur once, can be 


summarily imposed on the inferior by the superior Forever thereafter. A gift sent to 
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someone as a means of friendship or respect can then eventually become a requirement 
of tribute, for example. Graeber notes here, most interestingly, that matters of class, 
caste and identity are supremely important in hierarchical relations. Who and what you 
are identified as can result in you having to play a particular economic role as a 
consequence. In this case the scourge of essentialism is part of the intellectual 
apparatus of such a mentality’s operation since one actually has to be imagined to be the 
thing whose appropriate economic role one is then expected to play. So this is not a 
scheme in which one is imagined to be roughly the same — as in communism or exchange 
relationships — but one that absolutely relies on an essentialist understanding of 
difference that has material consequences. As a result, such relations seem not to be 
about squaring accounts but about performing roles or acting according to established 


[i.e. imposed] customs. And so: 


“We can describe a simple formula here: a certain action, repeated, becomes customary; as 
a result, it comes to define the actor’s essential nature. Alternately, a person’s nature may 
be defined by how others have acted toward him in the past. To be an aristocrat is largely 
to insist that, in the past, others have treated you as an aristocrat (since aristocrats don’t 
really do anything in particular: most spend their time simply existing in some sort of 
putatively superior state) and therefore should continue to do so. Much of the art of being 
such a person is that of treating oneself in such a manner that it conveys how you expect 
others to treat you: in the case of actual kings, covering oneself with gold so as to suggest 
that others do likewise. On the other end of the scale, this is also how abuse becomes self- 
legitimating. As a former student of mine, Sarah Stillman, pointed out: in the United States, 
if a middle-class thirteen-year-old girl is kidnapped, raped, and killed, it is considered an 


agonizing national crisis that everyone with a television is expected to follow for several 
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weeks. If a thirteen-year-old girl is turned out as a child prostitute, raped systematically for 
years, and ultimately killed, all this is considered unremarkable—really just the sort of thing 


one can expect to end up happening to someone like that.” 


So here the essential relationship between the people concerned is always one of 
superiority and inferiority as a matter of social status and any transactions taking place 
between these positions are not quantifiable nor, in Fact, do they seem to have any 
effect on what actually matters in such a social situation — the status of those concerned. 
This might be reinforced as in when rich people obsequiously — and very publicly - 
distribute their conspicuous wealth “to show how generous they are” but the point there 
is not to maintain a relationship so much as to demonstrate a social status. Thus, Graeber 
suggests that in economic hierarchies “the key principle seems to be that the sorts of 
things given on each side should be considered Fundamentally different in quality, their 
relative value impossible to quantify—the result being that there is no way to even 
conceive of a squaring of accounts.” Here it is the reinforcement and demonstration of 
social statuses that is important rather than the calculating of the value of any 
exchanges or any ability to quantify them. Since the inequality is assumed, the need for 


any pretence of equality is wholly disposed with. 


In making these three distinctions of communist, exchange and hierarchy Graeber does 
not intend to suggest that we are talking about “different types of society” here [a 
distinction which he describes as “dubious” to begin with]. Rather, we are talking about 
“moral principles that always coexist everywhere” and perhaps according to who we 
meet or are dealing with and where we meet them. Graeber refers to this as “moral 


accounting” which is a surprising notion when one might be preoccupied with the idea 
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that it is actual accounting that is taking place. Thus, it is good to notice, in Fact, that 
moral ideas, moral principles, have been underpinning this economic activity, this 
performance of relationships for economic purposes, all along anyway. When we engage 
in economic relationships, then, ethics and morality are [even if unseen or unrecognised] 
playing their part. Graeber’s explanation here, by the way, has been taking place in the 
context of our main way of understanding the morality of economics as a matter of 
reciprocity in order to make these relationships, in some way, matters of justice. We 
want to be able to think that our economic practices are Fair [even if, in Fact, they are not 
Fair]. Thus, when we think about societies in the abstract we might be tempted to think, 
as Graeber points out many do, that “everyone plays their part” in some abstract 
accounting in which reciprocity means all ends up equal and just. This can even apply to 
the abstract understanding of hierarchies [even if it Falls down when picked apart in 


detail]. 


Yet reality, of course, is always more complicated and the idea of something like a 
“market” is just one more abstract fiction [imagined by economists] utilised to “make 
sense of things” and bring some Fictional mode of operation to bear [which we should 
never take too seriously] in order to bring order to an otherwise imagined chaos. 
However, “The problem comes when it enables some (often these same economists) to 
declare that anyone who ignores the dictates of the market shall surely be punished—or 
that since we live in a market system, everything (except government interference) is 
based on principles of justice: that our economic system is one vast network of 
reciprocal relations in which, in the end, the accounts balance and all debts are paid.” OF 
course, we probably need these fictions, in some sense, in order to build Functioning 


communities — whether these be markets, communes, hierarchies or blood brotherhoods 
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- but, in each case, we are talking about the ordering of relationships For the Functioning, 
in some way, of communities. This is what economics Functionally is and this is why they 


need their moralities in order to so Function [at least, as Graeber explains them]. 


E: 

Let’s turn now to explicitly anarchist understandings of economics for the first time, 
having done some background work in the previous sections of this chapter. | begin here 
with Peter Gelderloos’ book, Anarchy Works, which we might describe as an introductory 
text in regard to anarchism that sets out some key understandings about it. The third 
chapter of this book expressly addresses “Economy” in an anarchist context and so is a 
good starting point. Gelderloos begins here by saying that “Anarchism is opposed to 
capitalism and to private ownership of the tools, infrastructure, and resources everyone 
requires for sustenance” and opposes to that “models... based on the principles of 
working together to Fulfill common needs... rejecting hierarchy of all kinds.” As | have 
put this in the past, in its conception of human relations this is a refusal of privatised, 
profiteering, exploitative and authoritarian capitalism and a welcoming of a mutual aid 


which values things in common. 


Yet a difference here is that Gelderloos [presumably for reasons to do with the purpose 
and aims of his book] is utilizing “in the anarchist Future after the revolution” kind of 
thinking which | simply quite often reject for reasons previously discussed. Gelderloos all 
through his chapter is contrasting how things are done now within capitalist 
understandings and how alternative [and imagined Future] anarchist understandings 
would be different. This is somewhat strange when his own chapter is replete with 


multiple examples of alternatives to capitalism that are either happening now or have in 
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the past. My point here, taking on board the “now but not yet” that many anarchists can 
get themselves sucked into, hypnotized by “revolution” as many become, is that we only 
ever actually have the present to act in. Dreams of Future anarchist situations are all well 
and good but we have to resist becoming distracted or more simply inhabited by them 
and turning into harmless idealists forever talking about a Future that never appears — 
like Evangelicals obsessed with the Rapture [I shall have more to say about “anarchist 
apocalypse”, in Fact, in a later chapter]. As anarchists, | suggest, our actual Focus should 
be wherever we are right now and, as good insurrectionists, in subverting the present in 
its ideology, beliefs and practices by replacing them with our own, better ones. We 


change the Future, economically as in any other way, by changing now. 


Given Gelderloos’ approach, however, we must make some accommodation to the way 
he has chosen to write about economics in an anarchist sense as a better [Future] 
alternative to capitalism [with which I, of course, agree]. Yet this does affect how he sets 
this prospective economics out. His first sub-heading, For example, is to ask, “Without 
wages, what is the incentive to work?”, a question which attenuates a similar question | 
have asked in online and offline discussions with others about some imagined tectonic 
shift From capitalist ways to “anarchist ways”. [OF course, Following Alan Moore’s 
understanding of things | have set out multiple times in the past, | don’t accept this 
disjuncture either simply or at all. Its easy to see “anarchy” as what we have right now 
and the actual fight to be about what ethics and organisation shall predominate in it.] 
This question, however, is a reasonable question to ask and, with a little bit of thinking 
about the answer, it should inform those asking it that a less capitalist or even non- 
capitalist situation would have different values and so end up with different results. 


There are any number of tasks people do now because they have been co-opted into a 
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system of needs, desires and wants that capitalism itself sustains and generates. Yet, if 
we stepped outside of that system or it was dismantled, these things wouldn’t be the 
same anymore. This is to say that part of the operation of capitalism is the generation of 
desire so that capitalism can then step in and supply the thing desired it had itself 
suggested. [What do you think advertising is For or why anyone spends any money on it?] 
All this requires money, of course, which is why people need jobs - in order to “keep up 
with the Joneses” and ride the wave of the next thing you're told you've got to have 
according to the peer pressure of capitalist consumerism [something even Emma 


Goldman criticised in her earlier time]. 


Capitalism, then, even For each individual, is a system of needs and their satisfaction that 
coerces people to take part in the system — regardless of how unhappy it makes us or 
how much extra we then need to make to satisfy the desires the system has generated in 
us. [For example, to be “a regular member of capitalist society” - and assuming you 
already have the expenses of your own dwelling and continued existence to deal with - 
its quite foreseeable that you would need a car, TV, Internet connection, multiple 
electronic devices which connect to the Internet, subscriptions to entertainment 
channels, a mobile phone and subscription, etc. All these things have to be paid for, 
many on a rolling contract basis or with ongoing costs attached, which must be provided 
For as well.] This is to say that even being a member of capitalist society comes with a 
base level of costs that the system induces you to take on if you want to be seen as 
“normal” or not fall into a dangerously vulnerable underclass [and this is not even to 
take medical costs or emergencies into account either which all add to that baseline 


cost]. 
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But all this then begs the question that Gelderloos asks under the guise of “if we abolish 
capitalism and wage labor” will anyone go to work tomorrow? It seems to me that the 
obvious answer here is “some will and some won't” but | think it would be a very patchy 
picture because surely it would in large measure depend on how people feel about their 
jobs but it would also be affected by supply chains and the like crumbling and falling 
apart where people just didn’t turn up anymore. It would be hard to be a shopworker, for 
example, if what your shop sells suddenly isn’t being made anymore. Here Gelderloos is 
surely right to point out that “With the abolition of wage labor, only the kind of work 
that no one can justify to himself as useful would disappear.” In other words, socially 
necessary or useful tasks would survive [albeit in some necessarily new form of 
organisation in Gelderloos’ imaginary future scenario] simply because there are some 
basic things people need to have happening in order to exist. So work would not 
disappear but many examples of particular jobs would because such an imagined change 
would simply and necessarily produce new priorities and new forms of organisation to 
handle them whereas others would just become irrelevant or be seen as the pointless 


nonsense they really are. 


The point to grasp here in answering this question, however [as I’ve attempted several 
times myself to explain now in previous writing], is the change of ethos that would occur. 
This would be from capitalist exploitation of people and resources to “the logic... of 
mutual aid.” All those desires I’ve just talked about are desires generated by a very 
particular capitalist situation. But they are not anywhere near to universal even in the 
world we actually live in now. Not everyone has a car. Not everyone has subscriptions to 
online entertainment channels. Not everyone [and here | hold my own hand up] has a 


mobile phone [or wants one]. Capitalism encourages you to want things and to spend 
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money in what, from a distance, is revealed to be a grand scheme constructed to drag 
wealth from the poorest towards the richest like a big magnet whilst simultaneously 
keeping them hooked up to the system and so caged within it. But its all an illusion of 
wants and desires. You don’t have to want what it tells you that you should want and, in 
fact, there are people everywhere who have broken the spell and who live differently, 
more simply, more authentically. Gelderloos himself, in Fact, talks in Anarchy Works of his 
time in a Barcelona squatters network as one who “has survived For much of that time on 
less than one euro a day” as part of a greater “autonomous movement”. As Gelderloos 


describes this situation: 


“the great amount of activity they carry out within the autonomous movement is 
completely unwaged. But they do not need wages: they work for themselves. They occupy 
abandoned buildings left to rot by speculators, as a protest against gentrification and as 
anti-capitalist direct action to provide themselves with housing. Teaching themselves the 
skills they need along the way, they fix up their new houses, cleaning, patching roofs, 
installing windows, toilets, showers, light, kitchens, and anything else they need. They often 
pirate electricity, water, and internet, and much of their food comes from dumpster-diving, 


stealing, and squatted gardens.” 


The point here is NOT to take capitalism, and its proffered wants and desires, as the 
standard of “how life should be” and then to measure any alternative against that 
standard — for that thinking already implicitly accepts that capitalism provides a standard 
of life we should all accept [which necessarily includes what it materially costs For it to 
be so in its every consequence]. The point, rather, is to ask after the cost and 


consequences of your lifestyle, of our community lifestyle, and to act accordingly as 
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anarchists. It is then that a life modelled on mutual aid thinking [described in my ethics 
section as “open commensality, mutual aid, gift giving and the commons”] comes to 
trump the life of slavish capitalist consumerism that is exploitation For pleasure whilst 
half the world starves unseen. This, in turn, reminds us that “economics” — from the 
Greek oikonomia meaning “home management” — is about making sure that our 
communities are self-supporting entities rather than things that exist by exploiting 
unknown strangers somewhere else on the planet which, as we all really know in our 


hearts, is the case today. 


Oikonomia, in fact, is SELF-ORGANISATION as of its very essence and so self- 
responsibility as well. We would do well to learn this lesson now in order not to be 
deceived into thinking that an anarchist situation is like now when, for most of us, its 
very much not going to be. Its about creating a new, different kind of community that 
runs on anarchist values and so goes on to value things other than consumer goods and 
privatised luxuries produced by enslaved and coerced armies of wage labour across the 
globe. Thinking back to those squatters again, Gelderloos adds that “the squatters never 
stop to question activities that don’t put money in their pockets. It is evident that they 
have created a new form of wealth, and sharing what they make themselves clearly 
makes them richer.” This is because, as the squatters do things themselves and provide 
for their own needs, it becomes possible to provide for a community as well - and in 
more immediate and helpful ways than any capitalist system ever could. As such, they 
demonstrate that capitalism is a system held in place by force and that freer, more 
community-based, alternatives are available for those who will reach out to grasp them 


or otherwise create them. 
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Thinking of economics as “home management” helps us to reorientate the discussion 
about what good economics would be. This is important when focusing on Gelderloos’ 
next subject, the need [or lack of need] For “bosses and experts”. OF course, the more 
technologized a society becomes, the more experts it needs who know how the 
technology works. At least, it does if you want to carry on using that technology [and 
who, a priori, says you would?]. We need to remember here that an anarchist situation is 
not a capitalist situation so its by no means certain we'd want to carry on in the same 
way. Anarchism, as a set of ethics and organisational ideas, has no preference either for 
or against technology. In an anarchist situation, then, the motives for doing things have 
changed which is presumably why Gelderloos talks about dissolving the need for 
individuals with expertise in Favour of communities with expertise. This not only avoids a 
professionalization of tasks but spreads the skills the community needs around so as not 
to rely on this person or that person too much. Here values such as solidarity and 
cooperation fully play their part in that, in an anarchist situation, its about working 
together to provide for common needs — and that's all its about! Here ideas about small 
scale organisation [Gelderloos mentions the “Rule of 150” which posits that this is an 
upper limit on the number of people we can regularly work together and communicate 
with] and self-organisation come to the Fore in terms of the “management of the home”, 


i.e. economics. 


The point here, in Fact, is expressly that we do organise our own communities and that 
we do take direct responsibility For them. As Gelderloos mentions under the sub-heading 
“Who will take out the trash?”, “in a localized, anti-capitalist economy, we could not 
externalize, or hide, the costs of our lifestyle by paying someone else to clean up after 


us. We would have to pay for the consequences of all our own actions — rather than 
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paying China to take our toxic waste, for example.” In this context, such “unpleasant” 
tasks as taking out the trash would be communally shared out amongst everyone and 
this can even extend to other activities [which | don’t mean to necessarily describe as 
“unpleasant”] such as care of the sick, the elderly and children. The key to all of these 
would be communities which take care of themselves, take responsibility For themselves 
and organise themselves to cope with their needs. This, after all, is what REAL mutual aid 
actually means. It is a matter of creating community with genuine and authentic bonds 
of responsibility between each of its members such that activities which could be seen 
as “chores” are seen as vital to the community’s existence and continuation and as things 
that we must take responsibility For ourselves. Here we can see that we have definitively 
moved from a context of privatised life into one of necessary and responsible 
community or joined up relationships. Areas such as healthcare and education are then 
obvious areas where this mentality would apply in that any expertise available to the 
community would have to be shared out amongst those who make it up so that the 
community would not be reliant on “the doctor” or “the teacher”. No longer things being 
operated for profit, they could become community endeavours in themselves that 
answer Felt need rather than commercial or authoritarian demands. Anarchists have for 
decades now actually operated their own First aid and medical services in various times 


and locations and set up a number of schools. So none of this is impossible. 


At this point Gelderloos wants to directly address the subject of technology [noting, by 
the by, that our societies have in recent centuries progressed from agrarian, through 
industrial, to a now technological phase]. Technology, however, is often something 
created to track and control us [even under the guise of connecting us with our Friends 


or allowing us our own personal expression — so long as we don’t transgress the terms of 
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service]. In terms of an economics of home management, Gelderloos seems right to say 
here that “we will have to physically disassemble much of the world we live in and build 
it anew.” This disassembling activity, it seems to me, would extend to everything From 
doorbell cameras which the cops can pull the Footage from to economic supply chains 
which ensure that you can have your favourite Food Flown in from New Zealand to social 
media networks which collate and sell everything you self-report on For profit. Most of 
this shit is, Frankly, stuff we could easily do without [the smartphone, as one example, is 
not even 20 years old as | write and life surely carried on before it] and which, in its use 
and function, is only actually coercing us to imprison ourselves in a capitalistic cocoon we 


are never meant to liberate ourselves From. 


What we probably need instead, in fact, is communities that are less centralised, less 
controlled and less coercive as a whole [technology, more often than not, acts to 
centralise and control as part of its purpose]. The “stateless, anti-capitalist society” that 
Gelderloos refers to throughout his economics chapter will become a more equitable 
place as a consequence without a centralised reliance on technology and with a renewed 
Focus on local relationships. Here talk about “gift economies” and “barter networks” and 
“Free stores” [where stuff is collected together by the community and then people just 
come and take what they need with no questions asked] are only actually greater 
expansions of the squatters networks that already exist where, you've guessed it, 
people organise themselves to Fulfill demonstrated needs. All this really takes, right 
here and right now in cities anywhere in the world, is people prepared to work together 
to make it so. The capitalist world is a place of huge waste and every day millions and 
millions of perfectly serviceable things are simply discarded or thrown away because 


their user has either got bored with it or a newer model has been announced. The same 
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is true of basics like Food and clothing which only need to be collected and shared out to 
provide for genuine needs. What is needed here is simply to get into the habit of living in 
an anarchist way — with anarchist values — instead of a capitalist way — with capitalist 
values. What needs to be created is a world in which “people have to take responsibility 
For all the costs of their own actions” which “removes the pathological insulation from 
consequences” which makes it easier to slip into capitalist ways than take up the 
responsibility of anarchist ones. The anarchist ideal is living a life your community can 
itself bear the costs of and so is one which motivates responsibility, organisation and 


having a mind to consequences. 


This brings us to “How will cities work?”, also a question | aim to tackle in my next section 
of this chapter on anarchist ecology. Here, however, we are focusing on organisational 
things which promote the “home management” that is an economy. Gelderloos notes 
here that “Anarchists have some experience maintaining large cities; the solution seems 
to lie in maintenance workers taking over the organization of the infrastructure for 
which they are responsible, and neighborhoods forming assemblies so that nearly all 
other decisions can be made at a local level, where everyone can participate.” Yet, For all 
his talk of activists engaging in experiments in building protest neighbourhoods at 
various mobilizations organised around the meetings of the world’s industrial or 
Financial powers, there does seem a measure of speculation to Gelderloos’ comments 
here as he falls too easily into the trap of imagining the future in an idealistic way. | must 
insist, however, that we have no idea what the future will be and neither do we have any 
idea as to what might happen to bring it about. The customary [and wholly imaginary] 
“anarchist revolution” which has miraculously rendered the entire earth anti-capitalist 


and destroyed all governments everywhere notwithstanding, it seems much more 
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realistic to address current circumstances and stick to things we can do now to live in 
anti-capitalist ways more reminiscent of ideas of mutual aid or anarchist economy as | 


have previous discussed in terms of changing human relationships now. 


Thus, it is more on point when Gelderloos discusses the fact of various shanty towns 
which exist, particularly in the global south, where “In addition to mutual aid, the 
anarchist objectives of decentralization, voluntary association, hands-on production 
rather than professionalization of skills and services, and direct democracy are guiding 
principles.” In this section of his chapter | particularly like the testimony he offers of 
people Forced by circumstances in South Africa to become squatters in Cape Town. Here 
some unknown person says of this experience that “The community is strong and we 
made it strong, living and working together, but we didn’t know each other when we 
First came here. This year and a half made us all a big family.” Human beings are very 
adaptable creatures [which is why they have inhabited almost every earthly habitat 
where many other creatures have not] and a spirit of togetherness and a will to survive —- 
together — is not the least valuable resource in a such a circumstance. Such people can 
organise themselves in any way they choose [resulting in multiple ways to live] provided 
they are left alone to make their own economic and organisational choices [which, of 


course, they often aren't —- which is the problem]. 


What is then important in this respect is what Gelderloos calls “Meeting our needs 
without keeping count”, something David Graeber has also referred to multiple times as 
the “refusal to calculate” of various cultures [and which | have, consequently, picked up 
and used myself]. Capitalism, particularly as a culture of debt, something Graeber 


interrogates in great detail in his book of the same name, is almost entirely based on 
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calculating, and subsequently ranking people as a result. These calculations act to order 
and hierarchicalise people in a society. It is also by such means that wealth, measured 
according to numbers, can be calculated and hoarded. Such a mentality produces a 
society which judges people based on how much they have got with more always being 
better. It encourages parasites and disincentivises community and solidarity. This, in 
turn, only then acts to alienate people from the imagined social order of things since the 
vast majority simply cannot take part or are cast as “losers” in the very same system. 
Such people have a “lack of control over [their] relationship with the world.” Capitalism, 
in fact, separates work from other human activities, as Gelderloos notes, and often 
judges people on if they have it or not and, if they do, in what way or circumstance. All 
this acts to individualise people and circumstances so that one becomes the enemy - or 
competitor - of the other in a battle for resources or oneupmanship or both. IF 
Gelderloos’ ideas have suggested anything, however, it is that we must work together, 
perhaps in local communities of between 100-200, to organise our own affairs and take 
our own responsibility For our own lives, effectively a recommendation of self-organising 
as a means to defend ourselves against a system of constant oppression. It is this to 
which capitalism stands opposed, wanting centralised control of the minutiae of our 
lives, which it counts, by means of waged jobs and consumerist ideals. Gelderloos’ 
contributions, in fact, highlight the economic choice he gave us right at the beginning of 


his chapter: anarchism or capitalism, helping each other or exploiting each other. 


F: 
| want to move this chapter towards its conclusion now with some reflections on the 
thoughts of a man who most certainly was not in Favour of exploiting each other. That 


man is Peter Kropotkin. But don’t imagine for a second that this means Kropotkin was a 
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man who was against various kind of illegality such as “expropriation” for things are not 
quite as simple as that. For example, take his January 1887 piece “Act for Yourselves” 
From the UK’s Freedom newspaper, a publication he helped to set up and which is still 
going today. The piece is written around the question, which he claims anarchists are 
often asked, “How will you organise the Future society on Anarchist principles?” 


Kropotkin’s answer is as Follows: 


“if there is among the working classes a strong minority of men who understand that no 
government — however dictatorial its powers — is able to expropriate the owners of 
capital, and this minority acquires sufficient influence to induce the workmen to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity of taking possession of land and mines, of railways and 
factories — without paying much heed to the talking at Westminster — then we may 


expect that some new kind of organisation will arise for the benefit of the commonwealth. 


That is precisely the task we impose upon ourselves. To bring workmen and workmen's 
friends to the conviction that they must rely on themselves to get rid of the oppression of 
Capital, without expecting that the same thing can be done for them by anybody else. The 


emancipation of the workmen must be the act of the workmen themselves.” 


Just in case readers haven’t understood what Kropotkin thinks is required he repeats it 
again later on in the piece when he says, “The first conviction to acquire is that nothing 
short of expropriation on a vast scale, carried out by the workmen themselves, can be 
the first step towards a reorganisation of our production on Socialist principles.” And 
then he does it again, saying, “no government will be able ever to undertake the 


reorganisation of industry, unless the People begin themselves to do it by taking 
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possession of the mines and factories, of the land and the houses, — in short, of all 
those riches which are the produce of their own labour.” Then he talks about 
“dispossessing the owners of land and Capital” before closing his piece with a recitation 
of the French Revolution which made a difference, not the one of 1871 and the 
Communards, not the one of 1848, but the one of 1789 in which, says Kropotkin, the self- 
liberating French peasants “took possession of the enclosed lands and began to till 
them.” From Kropotkin’s point of view in this piece, then, his economic suggestion seems 
to be quite straightforward: working people should rise up and take possession of their 
workplaces, whether fields, factories or mines, and retain the wealth of their labour For 


themselves [regardless of laws and Parliaments]. 


Such views as these have become the standard narrative for social anarchists or anarcho- 
communists — and Kropotkin, who always loved a good metanarrative of human history, 
is largely to blame for that [although Bakunin and Malatesta would have major roles to 
play too]. Yet if much that Kropotkin wrote has since become a “standard narrative” 
herein, | think, lies the danger for, it seems to me, anarchism must ever remake itself 
anew in the lives and experiences of those to whom it makes sense who must then take 
it and remake it in their own image. In this respect, it Further seems to me, Kropotkin can 
come across as naive and bookish, too confident in what he regards as “science and 
history” - which in his mind leads to the inevitable victory of Anarchy. He tends to lay 
down a general plan, one to which all seemingly must find their way, for this, so it seems, 
is just what he imagines the culmination of history to be. IF we get things right, so 
Kropotkin seems to say, then anarchism will be the natural outcome [perhaps, reading 
his book Mutual Aid, because this is the natural tendency or outcome of evolution]. The 


problem with this, of course, is that things aren’t as simple as that. 
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Take Kropotkin’s piece from an edition of Freedom from 1890 entitled “The Permanence 
of Society After the Revolution.” Set aside, of course, that its “the revolution” — imagined 
as a wholesale change in the nature of society everywhere — that’s the aim here. 
Kropotkin is surely right to begin by suggesting that, “The only way in which a state of 
Anarchy can be obtained is for each man who is oppressed to act as if he were at liberty, 
in defiance of all authority to the contrary, and evading or overcoming by force all force 
by which he is opposed or pursued. The liberty of each is created by his taking it.” But he 
then goes on, in one of his metanarratives of human history, to argue that the “original 
condition” of humanity was “communistic” and that the eventual overcoming of the 
State, which “has never been anything else but a machine For robbery, except a machine 
For, in addition, arbitrary suppression of free thought, speech and action”, will result in a 
condition of Anarchy From which society can never be rolled back [i.e. we only actually 
need one revolution once]. Here Kropotkin’s Faith in human evolution [mirrored in his 
Ethics and Mutual Aid| is made plain in that, “We see no reason, therefore, to suspect 
that either the old state of things or any other that is similarly injurious will arise when 
once the institutions that now oppress humanity are made a clean sweep of, but, on the 
contrary we see reason to believe that the accomplishment of the Revolution will mark 
the dawn of a new epoch in human progress.” Humanity is always moving Forward, it 


seems, and apparently altogether at that, according to Kropotkin. 


| cannot claim to share Kropotkin’s optimism. Its over 130 years since Kropotkin wrote 
these two pieces and, his suggestion that Freedom and anarchy were just around the 
corner, the natural outcome of human progress, set aside, things now could hardly be 
said to be any better than when he was alive and writing. More to the point, 


metanarratives - such as his anarchism clearly was a part of - have fallen out of Favour 
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and become almost completely unbelievable. [Nietzsche was writing at almost exactly 
the same time as these pieces were being written and telling us that God is dead - and 
we can include the idol called “human progress” in that as well.] So, being appropriately 
oriented in the shadow of a postmodernism which did away with such things after 
Nietzsche, | say “So they should be!” But if the revolution as the glorious ending to an 
overarching story about human evolution is now old hat, what about the mechanisms 


which Kropotkin spoke of as the means to it and its prosperous continuance thereafter? 


Kropotkin, as is probably well known in anarchist circles, did more than most to argue an 
economic case for the anarchistic existence of the masses. Put together Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid, Fields, Factories and Workshops and The Conquest of Bread and you have it 
before your eyes. Put together a natural and necessary helping of one another with “the 
combined interests of science and industry, and consider both as a means For raising 
humanity to a higher level” and we would, at least theoretically, create a natural 
economy which was an example of the very “human progress” he imagined anarchism to 
embody. The second of those three books in fact, Fields, Factories and Workshops, aims 
to show, in Kropotkin’s scientific way, how “the greatest sum total of well-being can be 
obtained when a variety of agricultural, industrial and intellectual pursuits are combined 
in each community; and that man shows his best when he is in a position to apply his 
usually-varied capacities to several pursuits in the farm, the workshop, the factory, the 
study or the studio, instead of being riveted For life to one of these pursuits only.” It is 
interested in “the economy of energy required for the satisfaction of human needs” and 
“the advantages which civilised societies could derive from a combination of industrial 
pursuits with intensive agriculture, and of brain work with manual work.” Here, in the 


face of a capitalism increasingly addressing a world market [which has only ever 
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increased since Kropotkin First wrote] “To return to a state of affairs where corn is 
grown, and manufactured goods are fabricated, for the use of those very people who 
grow and produce them — such will be, no doubt, the problem to be solved during the 
next coming years of European history. Each region will become its own producer and its 
own consumer of manufactured goods”, but, further to this, “it will be its own producer 


and consumer of agricultural produce” as well. 


Therefore: 


“Supposing, then, that each inhabitant of Great Britain were compelled to live on the 
produce of his own land, all he would have to do would be, first, to consider the land of this 
country as acommon inheritance, which must be disposed of to the best advantage of each 
and all — this is, evidently, an absolutely necessary condition. And next, he would have to 
cultivate his soil, not in some extravagant way, but no better than land is already cultivated 
upon thousands and thousands of acres in Europe and America. He would not be bound to 
invent some new methods, but could simply generalise and widely apply those which have 
stood the test of experience. He can do it; and in so doing he would save an immense 
quantity of the work which is now given for buying his food abroad, and for paying all the 
intermediaries who live upon this trade. Under a rational culture, those necessaries and 
those luxuries which must be obtained from the soil, undoubtedly can be obtained with 


much less work than is required now for buying these commodities.” 


Should we switch From Fields, Factories and Workshops to The Conquest of Bread we find 
that “Every society, on abolishing private property will be forced, we maintain, to 


organize itself on the lines of communistic anarchy. Anarchy leads to communism, and 
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communism to anarchy, both alike being expressions of the predominant tendency in 
modern societies, the pursuit of equality.” Here we see again Kropotkin’s [scientific] 
optimism; the conclusions are argued on the basis of a logic he would like to convince 
you is irresistible - even when its not. This logic is the logic of an inevitable anarchist 
communism, such that “we find in all modern history a tendency, on the one hand to 
retain all that remains of the partial communism of antiquity, and, on the other, to 
establish the communist principle in the thousand developments of modern life.” 
Therefore, “when business is conducted on communist principles, when labour, having 
recovered its place of honour in society, produces much more than is necessary to all - 
how can we doubt that this force (already so powerful) will enlarge its sphere of action 
till it becomes the ruling principle of social life?” Thus, economically, if for no other 
reason, “we are convinced that our first obligation, when the revolution shall have 
broken the power upholding the present system, will be to realize communism without 


delay.” 


But note, as | hope you have been doing, that when Kropotkin talks about “communism” 
he is talking about a general practice of such a thing [and so not in quite the same way 
David Graeber was]. His language is most normally about a kind of universal communism. 
He talks about countries taking up communistic organisational economies not 
individuals, small groups or isolated communities. This is the import of the idea with 
which this all begins, the revolution, that working people seize the workplaces and the 
land and the houses and begin orientating their labour towards their own communities 
in the practice of communism as a whole. This is to say that the only “illegalism” 
[something | discussed in its social and economic sense in chapter eight as a response to 


oppressive social conditions] Kropotkin seems to find necessary is that kind which 
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arbitrarily possesses the means of production and reorientates it towards the survival 
and maintenance of the people at large in every place where this revolutionary change 
occurs. His solution to the question “How shall we live as an anarchist society?” is to 
answer by saying that we shall simply divert all those things which already exist — Farms, 
Factories, workshops and all — to supporting the people on the basis of a philosophy 


other than capitalism, i.e. anarcho-communism. 


Kropotkin’s anarchism is then a metanarrative of human society rather than a self- 
created story of personal emancipation creating relationships with others of like mind 
and so he writes books such as his Ethics and his Mutual Aid more to justify this spirit or 
philosophy in which this — he thinks practical - idea should take place, rather than as ends 
in themselves. Kropotkin regards the ethics of mutual aid as a matter of a community 
working together [economically as much as in any other way] and not as the disjointed 
begging for individual needs which it manifests as on many occasions today [such as 
social media where the words “mutual aid” are often if not regularly used but in which 
no genuine mutual aid —in terms of what this phrase actually means — ever actually takes 
place — its simply begging or the entirely different concept of “charity”]. Kropotkin’s 
point in the things he says is that whole societies become communist and provide for 
themselves via the already existing means of production — appropriately reorganised 
and redirected — and so no one will be in want anymore. This is simply to say that people 
should create communal and communist economies to which the whole contributes - and 
From which it also benefits as a whole as well. In other words, their societies, and most 


especially the relations that make them up, are entirely in their own hands. 
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G: 

With this idea we sort of come Full circle and end up back with Gerrard Winstanley and 
the Diggers For what Kropotkin and Winstanley have in common is doing things in 
common, doing things communally. And so it is with various ideas of “commonism” that | 
want to end this specifically economic discussion. This, to take up the ideas put forward 
by Jeff Shantz in his book Commonist Tendencies: Mutual Aid Beyond Communism, is 
about creating “infrastructures of resistance” or “the common building of real world 
alternatives” [to exploitative capitalism]. This, of course, is not a fair fight. There will 
always be rich exploiters ready to donate proportions of their vast, extorted Fortunes to 
the effort of making sure the world stays as it is [whether its From Jeff Bezos or 
surviving Koch brothers or “Tech billionaires” or someone else] — and that without 
mentioning the governments already doing that anyway. We, in comparison, mostly have 
only ourselves. The point here, however, is that we need to be constructive 
[metaphorically and actually]; we need to “intervene within relations of production” as 
Shantz puts it. We need to produce alternatively and create economic movements which 
can actually support the lives of real people. This is what mutual aid as | have discussed it 
— knowingly in the context of Kropotkin’s understanding of this and insisting that mutual 
aid is COMMUNITY BUILDING, the creation of genuine communal relations which can 
support actual people in and through those relations — actually is. Here Gerrard 
Winstanley’s idea of a “common treasury” and the corresponding English post Civil War 
idea of a “common wealth” are very much ideas in play that are consequently taken 


seriously. 


OF note here is that it is the “commonism” [something to be regarded as distinct From 


communism] which is the Factor in focus. It is not coincidental, for instance, that the 
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Diggers occupied common land nor that their philosophy was one of a “common 
treasury” [a belief, incidentally, which impacts considerably on how we imagine 
“property”]. Similarly, with the ideas of Kropotkin, his philosophy of an anarchist 
communism at large is based on holding a society's resources in common. Mutual aid, 
even more to the point, is the commonism of establishing or instituting common 
relationships between people such that society as a whole is reconstituted. Such 
anarchism, economically speaking, is the eradication of the private or centrally 
controlled in favour of the common, that which people cannot own but which they can 


make use of. Here, as Shantz points out: 


“The reference to the commons means the collective lands and resources to which all have 
had access in meeting human social needs for almost all of human history on the planet. It 
speaks to the rootedness of humans as part of nature—an ecological as well as social 
consciousness. For commonists, the reference means even more specifically the common 
lands and resources that sustained peasant life in England in Western Europe historically, 
but which were stolen through violent (and legalized) practices of enclosure—in processes 
which Marx calls primitive accumulation—running from the late middle ages up through the 


present.” 


There are, in Fact, all kinds of commons to which we could appeal and many of them are 
hidden from us simply because, in a privatised, capitalist world, we are increasingly 
unaccustomed to the idea that they could even be things in common. How about water, 
the atmosphere, fisheries and Forests, For example? These do not belong to anyone [or, 
at least, shouldn’t] but we know that companies like Nestle have campaigned for years 


against the idea that something as basic as water is a human right, a natural resource no 
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one can own or regard as private property. Instead, they want to steal it from us and sell 
it back to us for their private profit. Yet, Further to this, there are imaginable commons 
of food, welfare, health, education, communications [both in terms of transport and 
networked communications of telephone and Internet] which are also easily imaginable. 
The very basis of life and health could be within our grasp on a commonist basis if only 
we worked to that end, including things like Free communal transport and free 
telecommunications networks [including free public broadband]. Why does this make 
sense? Well, not least because these things are regularly provided by collective human 
labour and/or involve collective human care of the things concerned. So why shouldn't 
they be regarded as commons, things which it is in all our interests to preserve and share 


out amongst us, as Gerrard Winstanley would have put it, “without respect of persons”? 


OF course, we should not be naive here. The wise anarchist knows very well, as the likes 
of Kropotkin, Malatesta and Goldman did too, that that which has become possessed 
under a logic of private possession will not just be handed over. This is one reason why 
so many of the international anarchists held in high esteem utter variations on the 
theme of people “emancipating themselves” From their material circumstances. This has, 
of course, also continued up until the present day so that Jeff Shantz can realistically 


point out that: 


“Struggles over common lands and other common resources remain at the heart of vicious 
struggles waged in the twenty-first century. Contemporary neoliberalism operates 
according to a logic of new enclosures. The model of privatization of public services and 
institutions and the dismantling of social services pursues the enclosure of public resources 


—a portion of the surplus value produced by proletarians. It is an offensive against the 
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para-commons, those collective resources wrestled from capital as part of previous rounds 
of social struggles and institutionalized (and controlled) within the auspices of the planner 
state. Neoliberalism seeks an extension of commodification into all spheres of social and 


ecological life.” 


The capitalist task here [which we must, as anarchist insurrectionists and pirates in the 
cause of the free spirit, seek to resist] is the commodification and private ownership of 
EVERYTHING - the entire eradication of the commons. So, just as we might suggest that 
mutual aid, if practised consistently, is the kryptonite of capitalism and its way of 
Formulating human relationships - in that it destroys and destructs the relationships 
capitalism seeks to maintain - so here, in this context, it is joined by the idea of a 
commons that is the kryptonite of private acquisition and private ownership, a refusal to 
parcel out the stuff of life either to private individuals or corporations or into the hands 
of any privatised or centralised control, giving each blade of grass and each rivulet of 
water an “official owner” as we do. This is a recognition that life itself exists “in common” 
and that erecting privatised barriers to this exerts an authoritarian influence over the 
interplay of life, in its necessary relations and inter-relations, itself. In this we see why 
Gerrard Winstanley, in his writing, linked the idea of life lived together on common land 
with the idea that the Bible, in its primordial myth, never gave people authoritarian 
rights over other people. The earth, for Winstanley, the recognition and realisation of 
heaven on earth, was to be a common treasury without respect of persons. Commonality 
requires equality as well and the extinction of private property, authoritarianism and 
social hierarchies. These are the types of community — for ethical, organisational and 


economic reasons — which we must try to create Following similar logic to that which 
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Winstanley himself employed. You might recall From way back in my preface that even 


historically actual pirates understood this to some extent. 


Here, using appropriately anarchist vocabulary, we are not then talking about 
“privatization”; we are not talking about “commodities” or “property” — as if things were 
defined by ownership of them. We are not in the business, in the commons, of having 
things for sale or creating a market — much less seeking any profit for our efforts. 
Instead, we are seeking to create Functional networks that consist Fundamentally of 
human relationships based on the ideas of mutual aid and the commons [where 
accounting doesn’t really take place since we “refuse to calculate”]. Indeed, as Shantz 
notes, “commonism” as an idea is the idea of “multiplication of commons”, that is, things 
held in common. At base, then, what we seek is a change in practice based on a changed 
set of values, an idea which itself is something you have consistently heard from me 
before and something wholly in sync with the idea that ethics, organisation and 
economy all Flow together for the anarchist. What | am saying here is that we should 
create the networks of relationships that orientate themselves by means of these values 
and then we will be able to build the material networks that make them physical 
realities. Some call this “dual power”, the building of anarchist realities alongside, and in 
spite of, capitalist ones, but whatever you call it its still not really much more than 
building human arrangements to satisfy the needs of human communities based on the 
economic values of mutual aid and the commons — from yourself by means of your will to 


self-organisation. 


This, in fact, is how communities fundamentally at odds with the ideas of 


authoritarianism and capitalism move beyond one off protests or insurrectionary attacks 
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to creating longer term entities which challenge the hegemony of these things on an 
ongoing basis. IF genuinely anarchist communities [not just in terms of identity claims 
but in terms of actual praxis] will survive then they must do so by living out their 
anarchism as the material basis of their existence [as, for example, squatters, thieves and 
pirates do]. Mutual aid and commonism as a whole should be major planks in the 
construction of that effort and the commune — however it is configured by those who 
constitute it - should be the place where this happens. This effort, then, cannot be 
anything other than something which changes the whole of your life and which requires 
complete dedication. This is “an insurrection of subjectivities at the level of the 
common” that breaks “conventional relations of political belonging”. An anarchism of 
mutual aid and the commons [something which, coincidentally, does not forget my 
earlier categories of “the gift” and “open commensality” but Fully incorporates and 
includes them] is an entirely other conception of social and economic existence to that 
which has been taught to most of us in lives submerged in authoritarianism and 


capitalism. 


Consequently, a social economy of mutual aid and the commons is about unity in 
diversity and autonomy, solidarity and cooperation; it “develop[s] new infrastructures 
for shared social life, seeking a commons together.” You might call this a “solidarity 
economy” or a “mutual aid economy” but readers should be in no doubt that ideas as 
seemingly simple as mutual aid and the commons are being seriously put forward as the 
basis of a workable shared common life — without becoming unnecessarily structured or 
institutional about it. Indeed, were | David Graeber, I'd probably now already be telling 
you about the millions of people who already practise commonist and mutual aid ideas in 


their lives as a matter of course in various enterprises based on cooperative labour and 
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gift exchanges. One only has to think of emergencies right in the heart of authoritarian 
and capitalist spaces, for example, to see the willingness of people to give things away 
according to need rather than greed, to take no account rather than to make an 
accounting. | myself witnessed and took part in this in the earliest stages of the Covid 
outbreaks in Europe, as did many other quite ordinary people of political conviction and 
of none. Such things, then, are not matters of political dogma but of simple human need 


and response. 


Yet in many respects this recognition of the need for an ethic of mutual aid and the 
realisation of the multiplication of the commons is a struggle to overcome our induced 
alienation to such ideas. Both authoritarianism [seen in leaders but also in the idea of 
private property] and capitalism [the idea, amongst other things, that we should always 
be calculating profit and loss] set up and instantiate a certain set of human relationships 
which we will need to reconfigure and create anew according to our own anarchist 
values if we wish to materialise them in the world. Yet First we need to realise that we 
may have become alienated from sharing, From cooperating, from working together in 
solidarity with one another or from regarding the results of cooperative human labour 
or the natural world as what Winstanley called a “common treasury”. These might not be 
small matters to overcome [not least because we are constantly encouraged to accept 
them] and we should not underestimate the conditioning effect which human Fictions 
can have over us. IF you’ve been taught all your life to have a leader, that economic 
exchanges are about profit and loss and that everything has, and should have, a 
monetary worth with material consequences for being even a single penny in debt, then 
you are, quite logically, very much likely to think so too and will need good reasons to 


abandon such ideas. 
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The anarchist, of course, thinks she can provide just such good reasons but changing 
your life From one economy to another, with all its incumbent ideas and practices, is not 
necessarily an easy thing to do. Movements themselves, however, are also the creation 
of a sort of commons and this is why forming communities of like-minded people — 
however closely or loosely connected is up to those concerned -— is the way to go. 
Consistently throughout this book | have argued that direct action — a kind of action with 
definite anarchist pedigree — is what we need to instantiate in order to progress our 
anarchist insurrection. It is no less true in the economic sphere where we must directly 
act to set up our own economies and to spread their logic throughout the communities 
we inhabit starting from the ones we create in the relationships that we form. 
Anarchists, in fact, due to their values, should be uniquely positioned to bring 
spontaneous economic order of a kind that is closely correlated with needs to bear on 
multiple kinds of situation. After all, it needs no special apparatus or conditions but 
merely a will to mutual aid and to the idea of the commons. In such ways we realise 
Kropotkin’s intentions for mutual aid, that it “would represent an interwoven network, 
composed of an infinite variety of groups and federations of all sizes and degrees... 


temporary or more or less permanent... For all possible purposes.” 


As Jeff Shantz then has this, commenting on Kropotkin’s idea of mutual aid in a 


commonist context: 


“This highlights a crucial feature of commonist approaches. Commonism is not about the 
drawing up of social blueprints for the future. Similarly anarchists, to this day, have been 
quite reluctant to describe the ‘anarchist society.’ Instead, anarchists have tried mainly to 


identify and understand social trends or tendencies, even countervailing ones, by which 
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social relations can be sustained over time outside of states and capital. The focus is 
resolutely on manifestations of the future, post-statist, post-capitalist community, in the 


present.” 


This, in Fact, is exactly what mutual aid is supposed to be, the creation of a community, 
consisting of networks of human relationships, which provides For each others’ material 
needs. The point here is not simply that this creates a possible new future but that it can 
and does do so as a present insurrection against the economic circumstances forced 
upon us. It is how we fight back. This, of course, goes further in the direction of all the 
anarchist verities about direct action and having to emancipate yourselves about which | 
have spoken before. It is not about the creation of arbitrary bodies or institutions of 
oversight. It is not about helping an individual but doing nothing about the 
circumstances which create such individuals to begin with. At least, in my vision here its 
not. This is why | have very much wanted to focus on the creation of human relationships 
rather than institutions or individuals and why | talk about self-organisation. 
Relationships, it seems to me, are both more flexible and less inclined to 
authoritarianism than either “institutions” or “organisations”. We would consequently do 
well, | think, to remember Malatesta’s warning to Makhno that there is no point in 
succeeding if its not something of genuinely anarchist character that succeeds. What is 
of anarchist character is an anarchist community of relationships, something | think of as 
a kind of “egoist commonism”, and that seems like a good and achievable aim, one in 


which people come together, work together and survive together — self-organisation. 


Thus, | see no reason why we should necessarily be forming economic institutions when 


economic human relationships — matters of fitting into a mutual aid network or some 
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kind of cooperative effort that provides for material needs [which could even be 
something as simple as a squat or a pirate gang] - will do just as well and is perhaps more 
suitable and responsive to the many situations of capitalist Fracture and oppression that 
we inhabit today. | seek to Find a balance, then, between so-called social anarchist ways 
and more individualist ways based in entirely Free and voluntary association perhaps 
better modelled by the illegalists | mentioned earlier who came together to complete a 
task but did not then consider themselves joined at the hip with those they'd worked 
together with. IF we have an ever-expanding mutual support network of relationships 
made up of people possessed of anarchist values, a community of people committed to 
doing what they can, where they can, for some agreed common purpose — a mutual aid 
Form of commonism - then we can forego more formal connections and each can find 
their place within the network of relationships itself whilst simultaneously taking note 
of the needs, experiences and desires of the community concerned. This will not 
necessarily be a matter of just being self-supporting, however, but will also reach out to 
help others generally as accords with the idea that a new way of living For everybody is 
being born. We should seek to incarnate anarchism, and anarchist values, wherever we 
are in the world just like Winstanley did with his ideas but we should do it for ourselves 
whether anybody else joins us or not. We should thus fully accept the idea that “we 
protect us” but we should also look to make the “us” concerned as wide and inclusive as 


possible [since its in everybody's interests to do so]. 


There are, of course, people around who already do things like this and live like this, each 
in their own way [as it should be]. There is, for example, one person | think of who, in the 
time | have known her, has gone from being a houseless person herself to someone who 


daily receives parcels and packages of all sorts of supplies she has openly canvassed for 
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on social media in order to meet local needs in her community. | have also lately seen her 
talking about growing her own food in a community garden and she regularly 
encourages people to steal things for community good [just like Marius Jacob and The 
Workers of the Night once did in France]. In the same time period I've noticed her 
networking with an ever greater number of people to coordinate such services-by- 
relationship, regularly putting out requests for a bigger vehicle so she can do more and 
For storage space where supplies can be kept safe until they are needed. She has also 
built genuine relationships with all the people this regularly brings her into contact with 
as a result, giving the growing mutual aid network a wider reach as a result. | give this 
example of just one ordinary and not at all special or privileged person not because | say 
“this is how it should be done” but to show that it can be done and that all it really needs 
is the will to act, to coordinate, to take responsibility and take part. This, in fact, is what | 
have been saying throughout this section of this chapter that an economy is: a set of 
human relationships where we choose to materially support one another to our common 
benefit and organise ourselves so to do. In anarchy, its always about the will to self- 


organisation. 


WHAT IS ANARCHIST ECOLOGY? 


“We are projects of collective self-creation.” - David Graeber and David Wengrow in The 


Dawn of Everything 


A: 
What is anarchist ecology? The question, on first appraisal, seems strange and bizarre to 


me; | doubt that there might even be such a thing. Ecology? Yes, this certainly appears to 
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be a thing. But what would make ecology “anarchist”? What about an “anarchist ecology” 
would make it any more ecological than a “regular” ecology? Would simple ecology be 
lacking and require an anarchist extra to be more acceptable, either to anarchists or 


anybody else? 


These are interesting questions to ask in a section of this chapter Following on from one 
that took major inspiration From Gerrard Winstanley’s idea of “the earth as a common 
treasury”. This idea seems to hit the right ecological tone in that it all seems very 
integrated, harmonious, holistic. But such ideals, utopian or otherwise, cannot but invite 
comparison with the situation of our own time and place where the earth is anything but 
“a common treasury”; instead, it is disputed territory, privatised, enclosed land, natural 
resources being bled dry, being squeezed until the pips squeak. Go to the supermarket 
today and you'll more than likely Find tasteless Fruit and veg, hormone-injected meat and 
any number of foods artificially bulked up with water or containing the exploitative cash 
crop, palm oil. [The margarine in my Fridge is, in fact, a tasteless combination of both 
water and palm oil.] Industrialised farming, in the opinion of many, has totally ruined our 
Food [and, increasingly, the environment its grown in], the part capitalism has to play in 
this being unavoidable. Indeed, it is capitalism as exploitation that an anarchist analysis 
of the environment might point to as the number one ecological issue. Where politicians 
and a tame media try to spin constant capitalist growth as the panacea to all problems 
[yes, even with stupid things like “green technologies” or “green growth”, others say 


that growth and a healthy ecology are simply incompatible and something has to give. 


When | turned to thinking about the subject of “ecology” in order to write this part of 


this book, at First | thought about the few “environmental” things I’d written before. It 
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has not been one of my major topics of interest [some might well say “more’s the pity” 
there as they would about the attitude of most people in the world to the same subject] 
over the years but it is something | have occasionally Felt the need to comment on. When 
doing such commenting its usually been in the realm of ideas. An example here is “Is it 
right to eat meat?” to which | have usually answered “yes” because, from a philosophical 
perspective, | cannot find good enough reasons to say anything else in a world where life 
is everywhere parasitic on other life. Yet, as I’m sure vegans and vegetarians would be 
quick to point out, eating meat has a huge ecological effect when done on the scale, and 
in the way, that it is today. It is significantly contributing to our climate problems. Meat- 
eating is not simply [or even] an abstract philosophical question. It has both global 
climate consequences and consequences for the millions of animals involved which are 
treated as mere objects of industrial production. In these contexts, answering the 
abstract philosophical questions only, as if this is all such a subject was about, is to avoid 


responsibility For the material consequences. 


In thinking about what | might say here, then, | had to own up to the fact that, in the 
past, I’ve only really addressed some issues and not others — perhaps as if abstract 
philosophical musings settled all the practical questions. Clearly, this was wrong, my own 
personal Form of cop out. Consequently, | simply have to get my hands a little more dirty 
here. But, at the same time, | want to continue steering a course that is about values and 
ideas rather than one that tells people they should be doing this and that. That is to say 
that | want to leave the “what should | be doing?” to you, the reader, which, according to 
my anarchist values, is exactly where it should be left if one believes Fundamentally in 
the value and principle of self-organisation. So I’m not going to tell you to become 


vegan, become a caveman [or cavewoman], construct an eco-friendly toilet system For 
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your house or live in a bunker [which all might be things that you yourself decide are 
very good things to do]. Instead, | want to stick with asking relatively big questions as a 
framework for your own thought and action. The question at hand is “what is anarchist 
ecology?” and so it seems best to answer it intellectually but also in ways that some kind 


of appropriate practice can flow from. 


So, as | say, when | started thinking about “ecology” For this chapter | thought back to 
things that | had said before and, doing this, | pretty soon got to the idea of “civilization”, 
something which, | must be honest, it seems to me impossible to ignore if one wants to 
have any thoughts about ecology. It is, | suggest, the elephant in the room, something 
with which ecology of any sort must reckon. But it then struck me that civilization does 
not have a very good reputation in the things | write about it [not least because of the 
sources | have, so far, read on the subject which all seem to dislike it] and a good 
example of that is the latest example of that [before this one], an essay | wrote that was 
unambiguously titled “An Anarchist Must Say What Only Anarchists Could Say: 
Civilization Sucks!”. As this was the most recent thing I'd written on the subject of 
civilization | read it back to myself to see where I'd been in my thinking when | wrote it. 


And, | must be honest, | shocked myself, reading it back, due to its negativity. 


When you come to consider civilization, even what it is is a disputed subject. The essay | 
refer to starts off not by defining what civilization is but by asking random people on 
social media if “civilization is a good idea”. Over two thirds of my correspondents to that 
question said no which suggests to me that, whatever else many other people think 
civilization is, they don’t think its a good thing. The essay then goes on to address what 


civilization might in effect be — both for general intellectual sense and in order to 
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perhaps explain why people have a downer on it. One correspondent to my question 
here, for example, describes it as “the concept of people gathering together and 
Forming communities.” Other references | call up — from the fields of “green anarchy”, 
“anti-civilizationists” and “post-civilizationists” -— include “the logic, institutions, and 
physical apparatus of domestication, control, and domination”, “a way of life based 
around growing urbanization and the social relationships that result”, and as something 
“unsustainable” which “probably cannot be salvaged, and what’s more, it would be 


undesirable to do so” which is about “the entirety of the modern world’s organizational 


structures and approaches to culture.” 


Saura Agni, meanwhile, describes civilization as “The internalized systems of 
domestication: morals, rules, laws, orders encoded into our psyche by parents, schools, 
religions, social norms, and spectacular illusions”, something which is “the history of 
conquest, murder, rape, robbery, lies and wholesale destruction” whereas Wolfi 
Landstreicher says that “the characteristics shared by all civilizations [are]... domination, 
genocide and environmental devastation to name a few.” Margaret Killjoy is even more 
specific when she says that “Civilization has been defined in all sorts of ways, but none of 
them actually make it sound very good when you think much about it.” | could have easily 
Found 50 other people, in broadly green anarchist or anti-civilizational sources, to say 
pretty much the same things without even referring to prophets of anti-civilizational 
extremity such as Derrick Jensen or John Zerzan [about whom more will inevitably 


Follow]. 


In such an essay as that, then, with sources like that, it is no surprise that | described 


myself as a “post-civilizationalist” [as opposed to an anti-civilizationalist - you cannot go 
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back to the beginning, you can only go beyond where you now find yourself]. | even said 
[and in regard to which | now blush in my ignorance] that “if you look at civilization as an 
anarchist then you behold something that an anarchist could not remotely justify.” This 
now seems to me to be far too harsh and unfocused. This is not because | now think 
civilization is great. It is because | have developed my understanding of “civilization” 
since | wrote that sentence and that essay. | do say some pertinent things in that essay 
that | would stick to my guns in regard to [primary amongst these is that in calculating 
the value and worth of “civilization” one has to count its costs — what it takes to create, 
maintain and sustain it - as well as its imagined benefits] but, at the end of the day, | also 
make a fatal error in not giving due weight to the fact that “civilization” is not a 
monolithic thing [however we choose to describe the general idea] and it has had 
multiple examples in earth's lived history. There are civilizations and not simply just a 
one-size-fits-all civilization. On reflection, my hit piece on civilization and why we need to 
get rid of it was a quite legitimate attack on our Western, capitalist, authoritarian 
civilization which | foolishly thought did away with the concept of civilization completely. 


But it didn’t. 


Enter Davids Graeber and Wengrow who, over the years, have had quite a lot to say 
about civilization and civilizations, both separately in their own works and latterly 
together in what might turn out to be their joint magnum opus, The Dawn of Everything: 
A New History of Humanity [about which more, in more detail, later on]. If, as a random 
example, we look at Graeber’s preface to Abdullah Ocalan’s Civilization: The Age of 
Masked Gods and Disguised Kings [volume one of a project called “Manifesto for a 
Democratic Civilization”] we find a couple of “myths” about civilization that can be told. 


The first is the one about naive and egalitarian hunter/gatherers, “innocent of power and 
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dominance”, who become corrupted by agriculture and the invention of cities 
[civilization, so Graeber says here, “in the literal sense” simply meaning “people living in 
cities”] which is about “violent inequalities as the price of human progress”. This is a 
myth which Graeber and Wengrow are seeking to overturn in The Dawn of Everything. 
The second myth is “the Myth of Aryan invaders” which is a tale of a matriarchal 
civilization “across the Fertile Crescent and beyond”. In this second myth cities are less 
problematic and it is not insignificant that it is because it is imagined women played a 
huge role in shaping such civilization that this is the case. Graeber points to the 
prevalence of feminine artworks [without masculine equivalents] as here of note. Into 
such matriarchal positivity the entry [or “incursion”] of Aryan patriarchalism can only 
bring disaster. The second myth is the one developed by Abdullah Ocalan in his own 


book. 


When we come to David Wengrow we find some measure of positivity about 
“civilization” — at least if we take his online essay “A History of true civilisation is not one 
of monuments” — published in 2018 — as a Fair summary of his views. Here Wengrow, who 
also brings Syria into the argument as Graeber did, naturally enough, in commenting on 
Ocalan [Wengrow has an academic history in archaeological study of the Ancient Near 
East], First refers to the French anthropologist, Marcel Mauss [also a favourite of 
Graeber’s] who “thought that civilisation should not be reduced to a list of technical or 
aesthetic achievements. Nor should it represent a particular stage of cultural 
development (‘civilisation’ versus ‘barbarism’, and so on). Civilisation could be found in 
material things, but above all it referred to a potential in human societies.” Seemingly 


taking Mauss as the example which sets his own direction, he continues that, for Mauss, 
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“civilisation is what happens when discrete societies share morally and materially across 


boundaries, Forming durable relationships that transcend differences.” 


Developing this understanding of civilization for himself [which it is much more difficult 
to be against], Wengrow passes through stereotypical understandings of “early 
civilization” as “deeply stratified societies, held together mostly by authoritarian 
government, violence and the radical subordination of women. Sacrifice is the shadow 


a 


lurking behind this concept of civilisation” and argues that “’civilis’ [che Latin From which 
we get ‘civilization’] meant those qualities of political wisdom and mutual aid that permit 
societies to organise themselves through voluntary coalition.” This ends up in his own 
suggestion that “mutual aid, social cooperation, civic activism, hospitality or simply 
caring for others: these are the kind of things that actually go to make civilisations.” 
Wengrow then goes on to say that “small prehistoric communities Formed civilisations in 
the true sense of extended moral communities” and this notion of civilizations as 
“extended moral communities” is consequently a Fruitful idea we will have to consider 
more of as we go along in this ecological discussion. [Linking up with Ocalan and 
Graeber, Wengrow also says that “women, their work, their concerns and innovations are 
at the core of this more accurate understanding of civilisation” but investigating that 
more will have to wait until later on in this section too.] Wengrow’s ideas of “civilization”, 
then, are more to do with an emotional, intellectual, cultural, practical and moral 
togetherness than they are to do with the apparatus of domination and exploitation. 
And that should give us pause for thought as the disputed nature of “civilization” is 
brought to light. For what civilization actually is, or amounts to, turns out not to be an 


undisputed thing. 
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B: 

It should, in Fact, give us so much pause for thought that we go on to interrogate at 
greater length this idea “civilization” for it seems to me of primary importance in an 
ecological debate to ask the question “Ecology of what?”. The answer that | come up 
with to that question is “the ecology of a civilization or civilizations” and so we need to 
understand what this is before we can talk about its ecology. Since we are with Wengrow 
at the moment this seems as good a place as any to start and not least when we can look 
at his book entitled What Makes Civilization? [which, coincidentally, Wengrow confirmed 
to me in a short conversation was the book that began his joint work with David Graeber 
when Graeber himself read it, liked it, and contacted the author thereafter, initiating 
their consequent collaboration] which seems like a book set to provide an answer. So let 


us interrogate Wengrow’s book in this regard and see where it takes us. 


What Makes Civilization? is not a long book but, using the examples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt in the 3rd century BCE, it gives a fairly straightforward and clearly set out 
definition of what Wengrow regards “civilization” as being. Noting that these places 
hosted “the first really large-scale political entities to emerge in human history”, 
Wengrow wants his book, amongst other things, to be “a reflection... on the concept of 


‘civilization’ itself.” Thus, he begins with observations and questions when he says: 


“Civilizations, we are often told, are entities of vast scale and long duration, operating over 
and above individual nation-states. But it is nation-states that undertake wars in the name 
of civilization, and routinely demand sacrifices so that a familiar form of civilization—our 
way of life—will continue, and not be consigned to history. In the turmoil of such conflicts, 


it is difficult if not impossible to step away from the immediacy of our own circumstances 
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and reflect upon what it is that is being defended. Are we talking about abstract values, 
such as freedom and democracy, or concrete realities, such as the way we present and 


clothe our bodies in everyday life, or the manner in which we cope with death?” 


Here Wengrow sets up the opposition between “abstract concepts” and “concrete 
practices — ways of making and doing things” which seem involved in the idea of 
“civilization” and even in his preface he makes it clear that a major Focus of his Filling out 
of the notion of civilization will be the idea of interaction between peoples as opposed 
to their previously imagined isolation. Here he states that, “Civilization, if we are to 
retain that term, should then refer to the historical outcomes of exchanges and 
borrowings between societies, rather than to processes or attributes that set one 
society apart from another.” Interaction makes civilization anything but isolated 


autonomy. Yet here Wengrow can also link civilization to: 


“the desire for universal history; a history that transcends written records, extending back in 
time to the origins of our species, outwards in space to encompass the full range of 
contemporary human diversity, and—at least in its early formulations— onwards into some 


improved future condition.” 


Interrogating the concept of civilization historically, however, Wengrow suggests that, 
“In origin... civilization was a profoundly optimistic concept, whose adherents believed 
fervently in the natural tendency of human history towards a synthesis of scientific 
reason and moral progress.” He seems to agree that Europeans tended to think of 
history as a “civilizing process” — although this seems based on the early European 


colonials imagining themselves as those engaging in a “transformation of a barbarian 
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periphery” [“civilization” then always seems to need its binary and other, the uncivilized]. 
This became based, as | suggested in an earlier chapter when talking about racism and 
eugenics and “the body politic”, on comparing non-Europeans being “discovered” with 
the Europeans themselves. And the more like them you were [so they thought] the 
better. This could be regarded as a cultural measure of “civilization” [we are civilized - so 


we think — and you are too if you're like us] yet, as Wengrow goes on to Say: 


“At the height of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century imperialism, the idea of 
civilization as a quantity that can be identified to a greater or lesser extent in all human 
societies achieved the status of scientifically verifiable fact. Racial type—measured and 
classified on the basis of phenotypical features such as skin colour and skull form—came to 
be regarded as an accurate indicator of a population or individual's place within the 
spectrum of ‘civilized’ and ‘non-civilized’ peoples. The status of the ancient Near East as a 
‘cradle’ or ‘birthplace’ of civilization was paradoxical in this regard. It reserved an exalted 
role for this region in the making of the modern world. But it also implied that civilization 


had since moved on, from ancient Near East to modern West.” 


Wengrow then offers, in passing, two definitions of “civilization” from two other 
academics, the First, from Harvard professor Samuel Huntington, argues that civilization 
is “a cultural entity... the highest cultural grouping of people and the broadest cultural 
identity people have short of that which distinguishes humans from other species” 
whilst the second, from French anthropologist Marcel Mauss, says that “The history of 
civilization, From the point of view that concerns us, is the history of the circulation 
between societies of the various goods and achievements of each... . Societies live by 


borrowing from each other, but they define themselves rather by the refusal of 
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borrowing than by its acceptance.” Wengrow is Firmly in Favour of that definition which 
regards civilization as a Maussian “circulation” rather than a culture’s isolated difference 
and his book is then an attempted demonstration of how the historical civilizations of 
the Euphrates and the Nile demonstrate this by and through their interactions with 
those round about them -— including each other. His conclusion returns to the Maussian 
theme, however, in two quotes | take from there. The first emphasizes identity and that 


interaction need not mean homogenization: 


“Certain basic notions of how the world should be made and ordered—by keeping the house 
beautiful or the body pure—remained constant (and constantly distinct) in these two 
regions for thousands of years, despite the interactions between them, and despite changes 


in almost every other field of life.” 


The second is a purely historical conclusion: 


“Civilizations, from the perspective of history, are shown to be the outcome of mixtures and 


borrowings, often of quite arbitrary things, but always on a prodigious scale.” 


Yet Wengrow leaves us with a conundrum [which The Dawn of Everything -— written 


together with Graeber — might be intended to answer]: 


“by elevating civilizations to the pinnacle of human achievement, or seeking to orientate 


our future around an idealized image of what they might become, are we not simply raising 


up new gods where old ones have fallen?’ 
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IF “civilization” becomes a standard or a judge, then [as, in economic contexts we might 


say capitalism has become], is that necessarily a good thing? 


C: 

We move along now to the French anarchist and geographer Elisée Reclus, a man who, in 
his own multi-volume scholarship at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, waxed lyrical on the subject of human beings and the world 
at some length, gaining a somewhat ecological reputation [not least among some later 
anarchists] for doing so. Here | particularly want to take note of some of his comments 
on cities taken from his last major work L’'Homme et la Terre [Humanity and the Earth], a 
vast multi-volume text which showcases his geographical, ecological and political 


concerns in the most integrated text of his life. 


Reclus, in his scholarship, demonstrated a tendency to see both the good and the bad in 
things and it is also the case here in his appraisal of cities originally Found in volume 5 of 


L'Homme et la Terre. He notes that: 


“All the railing against cities by their critics is justified, as are all the encomiums of those 
who glorify them. How much lifeblood has gone to waste or even been destroyed by hatred, 
in these cities of foul air, deadly contagion, and chaotic struggle! But is it not also out of 
these confluences of humanity that new ideas have burst forth, new works have been born, 
and the revolutions that have delivered humanity from its gangrenous senility have 


erupted? 
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But, by the same token, we must also ask [not least after Gerrard Winstanley in the 
earlier part of this chapter], “Who put an end to the commons? Who reduced and then 
abolished entirely the rights of usufruct? Who clear-cut the forests and the moors, 
depriving the peasant of the Fuel he needed? Who built walls around property to mark 
well the establishment of a landed aristocracy?” Reclus, in general, however, refuses to 
be forced into either a “cities are uniformly good” or “cities are uniformly bad” cast of 
thought. Thus, on the one hand, he can note that, “Growing by the day or even by the 
hour, like octopuses extending their long tentacles into the countryside, these cities 
indeed seem to be monsters, gigantic vampires draining the blood from men. But every 
phenomenon is complex.” On the other hand, however, he says that, “the chariot of 
civilization continues to move forward through the ages... When cities grow, humanity 
progresses, and when they shrink, the social body is threatened with regression into 
barbarism.” We may note here that Reclus, in this latter comment, equates cities with 
civilization and also contrasts them with “barbarism” as former colonials might have and 


as Wengrow earlier suggested Mauss did not. 


Reclus is keen to see cities as thriving hubs of human life and, as such, he regards each as 


having their own “personality”. Consider, for example, the Following: 


“Each city has its unique individuality, its own life, its own countenance, tragic and 
sorrowful in some cases, joyful and lively in others. Successive generations have left each 
with its distinctive character. And each constitutes a collective personality whose 
impression on each separate person may be good or bad, hostile or benevolent. But the city 
is also a very complex individual, and each of its various neighborhoods is distinguished 


from the others by its own particular nature.” 
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Reclus thinks this means cities can be judged “as individuals” [their “historical 
development” and “private and public architecture” being quite unique] and this allows 


him the liberty to give the Following commentary: 


“One can note the dominant elements in a city’s character and judge the extent to which its 
influence has on the whole been either useful or detrimental to the progress of the 
populace that lives within its sphere of activity. Many cities are quite obviously devoted to 
work, but some of these differ markedly from others, according to whether local businesses 
operate in anormal or a pathological manner: whether they develop in conditions of peace, 
relative equality, and mutual tolerance, or whether they are instead carried away by the 
turmoil of furious competition, chaotic speculation, and brutal exploitation of the working 
class. Some cities can be seen immediately to be banal, bourgeois, routine, lacking in 
originality, and lifeless. Others are clearly designed for domination and overwhelm the 
surrounding countryside. They are tools of conquest and oppression, and on seeing them 
one experiences feelings of spontaneous horror and dread. Other cities seem completely 
antiquated even in their modern sections. They are places of shadow, mystery, and fear, 
where one feels overcome by feelings of another age. On the other hand, some cities seem 
eternally young. They inspire joy, their humblest structure has originality, the homes are 
cheerful, and the inhabitants have a poetic air and contribute to humanity their own, 
unique way of life. Finally, there are all the cities that have many faces, in which each social 
class is found in distinct neighborhoods that reflect its condition, and where attitudes and 


language change only slowly over the centuries.” 


This appraisal seems to validate Reclus’ earlier suggestion that cities can be For good or 


ill and have both positive and negative effects — also not forgetting, of course, that, 
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“Geography is not an unchanging thing, but rather something that makes and remakes 
itself constantly. It is continually modified by the actions of men.” Yet the city may also 


be viewed as a biological organism as in the following commentary: 


“every new city immediately constitutes, by its configuration of dwellings, a collective 
organism. Each cell seeks to develop in perfect health, as is necessary for the health of the 
whole. History demonstrates that sickness is no respecter of persons; the palace is in danger 
when the plague rages through the slums. No municipality can ignore the importance of the 
thorough rehabilitation of the city through street cleaning; the establishment of parks with 
lawns, flowers, and large shade trees; the rapid disposal of all refuse; and the supply of an 


abundance of pure water to every house in every neighborhood.” 


Therefore, it Follows that, “We must learn how to sustain the life of the city and endow it 
with perfect health and utility, in the same way that loving hands restore the well-being 
of a sick person.” But this as not easy as the city, by its simple existence, generates waste 
and filth. So, “Unfortunately, we are far from having found effective and standardized 
methods for the disposal of sewage and household garbage, and for the purification of 
sewage water, either by chemical treatment or by its rational use in agriculture, and too 
many municipalities seem not even to be concerned with such questions. The adoption 
of road surfaces that produce neither dust nor mud, and, in general, the efficient 
organization of transportation, also have an important influence on public health.” The 
commentary about sewage here hits home particularly in the case of UK people where, 
currently, it has been made public that, throughout England at the very least, privately 
owned water companies have regularly been discharging raw sewage into most if not all 


major rivers and along coasts as a virtually habitual practice due to an ageing sewerage 
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system of Victorian origin which no one wants to pay to upgrade. Such practice is, in 
theory illegal, but is seemingly tolerated by the UK government [which in early 2023 
voted to allow the practice to continue, in certain circumstances, for at least 15 more 
years] whilst the private companies which own the UK’s water and sewerage systems pay 
their shareholders billions in dividends [partly as a result of not doing their actual job 
properly] in a spectacular example of the opposite of what Reclus was eager to suggest. 


Is this “civilization” too? 


Reclus is himself somewhat more idealistic than corporate polluters, however, as his 


next comment shows: 


“To judge things correctly, we must recognize that every question of municipal governance 
is inseparable from the social question itself. Will we see the day when all people without 
exception can breathe fresh air, enjoy the full sunlight, delight in the pleasant shade, savour 
the fragrance of roses, and generously provide for their families without fearing that they 
cannot put food on the table? When this day comes, and only then, cities will be able to 
realize their ideal and transform themselves in a manner that corresponds exactly to the 
needs and desires of all. They will finally become perfectly healthy and beautiful organic 


bodies.” 


This positions cities as entities of potential social good in a holistic sense, an evaluation 
which chimes perfectly with Reclus’ stated attitude to world geography more generally 
throughout his scholarly work. This is almost eulogised, in fact, in the following 
commentary which, once again, riffs on the downside of cities but brings this into 


dialogue with the apparent human need for close and regular social contact: 
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“It is quite natural that many should react against the awful swallowing up of people, the 
wholesale degradation of character, and the widespread corruption of the naive souls who 
brew in the ‘infernal vat.’ Accordingly, some reformers call for the destruction of cities and 
the voluntary return of the entire population to the countryside. In an enlightened society 
that resolutely wills a renaissance of humanity by means of a life in the open country, such 
a revolution, the likes of which have never been seen before, would surely be a real 
possibility. lf we estimate the area of the habitable lands that are pleasant and healthy at 
only one hundred million square kilometres, then two houses per square kilometre, with 
seven or eight occupants in each, would be adequate to house all of humanity. However, 
human nature, whose first law is sociability, would never adapt to such a dispersion. 
Certainly, we need the rustling of trees and the babbling of brooks, but we also require 
association with other people and, indeed, with all people. The entire globe becomes for 


humanity a great city that alone can satisfy us.” 


This brings a “cosmopolitan” idea to mind in a way reminiscent of that “world citizen” of 
whom Diogenes could speak in the “first thoughts” of this book. He, of course, was 
equally at home in city or country and treated both imposters, if | may phrase it this way, 
just the same. Reclus consequently ends his commentary on cities in prophetic guise, 
arguing that “urban agglomerations of ten to twenty million inhabitants” will become “a 
normal part of our social life”. He has, of course, subsequently been proved right but | 
wonder if he imagined that the vast majority of the world’s biggest cities would end up 
in the global south, as is today overwhelmingly the case? Given Reclus’ tendency towards 
biologistic metaphors for the city, one must then naturally ask after the health of such 


places and, indeed, the health of the world in general. 
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D: 

Another person who would have been in sympathy with the idea that “every question of 
municipal governance is inseparable From the social question itself” would have been 
Murray Bookchin. Bookchin grew up in communist circles, being a child of Russian Jewish 
parents in New York. By his late thirties, and having studied Marxism [a lingering 
influence on his ideas] and been involved in workplace activism, he would come to think 
of himself as an anarchist. In the 1960s he was amongst the first to publicly take on 
ecological and environmental issues, blending them with political commentary in what 


would go on to become his dual agendas of social ecology and libertarian municipalism. 


Bookchin had a complicated relationship to existing schools of thought, however, Finding 
throughout his life that none of the revolutionary theoretical approaches of the left 
could hold his ideas. For most of the active years of his discursive life being some kind of 
social, eco- of communist anarchist, he would, For the last seven years of his life, describe 
himself as a “Communalist” in an attempt to differentiate his thought From both 
communist and anarchist forebears which were historically revolutionary traditions he 
ultimately Found fault with. What is important to note here, however, is that, whatever 
Bookchin might be discussing in the over 20 books he would end up publishing, he was 
still, in his own mind at least, talking about the same subject. Bookchin could in fact go 
from discussing the history of civilization to philosophy to political theory to 
anthropology to ecology to distinguishing between good and bad types of anarchism — 
but his vision was holistic and so it was all meant to fit together into one grand story in 
his mind somehow. Bookchin, in Fact, is probably the ideal person to discuss in the 
context of civilization and ecology since much of his concern was bringing the two 


together theoretically in order to imagine a Future synthesis of benefit to humanity but 
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which didn’t destroy nature in the process. In terms of his thought and approach, he 
stands in a tradition of scholarly revolutionary thought that would find Kropotkin and 
Reclus also amongst its numbers in that all three wanted to combine revolutionary ideas 


with solid rational science. 


Rationality, in Fact, was one credit that Bookchin actively sought for both his own work 
and for human societies in general. In later life, he became very dismissive and critical of 
anarchist currents [which he often insulted as individualist or irrational] which he saw as 
indulgently primitivist or mystical or technophobic. [His mid 1990s book Re-Enchanting 
Humanity is his open attack on these and other traits he does not like such as 
“postmodern nihilism’.] Bookchin had a confidence in humanity and humanity's 
rationality to solve its own problems which makes him a genuine utopian in a way that 
seems, to this writer at least, somewhat naive. Bookchin, it is worth pointing out at this 
point, would have Found the kind of book | am writing here - and the interpretation of an 
insurrectionist, egoist-commonist anarchism | am putting forward - childish and 
inadequate. So it is also worth noting here that when Bookchin finally abandoned 
anarchism he took the view that it had, in some respects, been Faultily attached to some 
Forms of “individualism” all along [even though he continued to argue that his own 
Communalism was actually the outgrowth of such historically revolutionary traditions as 


communism and anarchism — which his views are actually his own synthesis of]. 


When we come to look at Bookchin’s ideas specifically we Find his suggestion is that the 
solutions to the enormous social and ecological problems we face today Fundamentally 
lie in the formation of a new citizenry, its empowerment through new political 


nu 


institutions, and a new political culture. “Communalism” [the capital “C” is important 
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since its distinguishes Bookchin’s views from other “communalist” ideas] is Bookchin’s 
attempt to formalise a coherent body of ideas and, in my conception at least, heads in 
the direction of the “let’s make a plan” type of thinking that | have rejected as too rigid in 
the past. Bookchin’s ideas also include the formation of institutions in his “municipalist” 
ideas, Bookchin conceiving that the city is that entity best placed to be the site in which 
revolution can foment itself and take root. Bookchin conceives that the problem with 
our politics to date has been hierarchy and in his political ideas he proposes to exchange 
this for participatory democracy in a decentralised confederation of cities composed of 
participatory and democratically-minded people. These ideas themselves, however, are 
in turn formulated within a philosophy Bookchin called “dialectical naturalism” [the 
political and philosophical debts to Marx, and his forebear Hegel, are here explicit] in 
that Bookchin imagined nature and human society engaging in a dialectic which 
Bookchin hoped could be synthesized in an evolutionary way leading to his imagined 
political and ecological utopia if only things like hierarchy and a destructive capitalism 


could be neutralised and replaced. 


In this respect, Bookchin divined ecological and political problems as facets of the same 
problem and he argued that the problems must be resolved together in a synthetic way. 
This, in turn, is just one reason why the Bookchin of the 1990s became increasingly 
grumpy with an anarchist tradition in general which he saw as distracted by individualist 
and “lifestyle” concerns which failed to address [in his mind at least] the overarching 
ecological and political issues of the day, things Bookchin himself imagined could only be 
resolved by social movements in communal political context. His ideas for new municipal 
political arrangements, for example, were an institutional approach to replace the 


political systems we have now with new city-level bodies which, eventually, would 
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become so popular that they stood as standing challenges to the political arrangements 
of the status quo. He thought that “The current ecological crisis is also a social one, and 
we must redefine humanity’s relationship to the natural world by remaking the basic 
social institutions and advancing a new ecological humanism, in order to make science, 
technology, and the human intellect serve both social development and a natural 
evolution guided by reason” - as his interpreter Eirik Eiglad puts it in the introduction to 
Bookchin’s last book, Social Ecology and Communalism, published in 2006, the year of 


Bookchin’s death. 


But if the “libertarian municipalism” part of Bookchin’s thought is described by his 
proposed formation of new democratic institutions which come to replace current 
political arrangements [Bookchin was always evolutionary about this and imagined — 
almost certainly naively, in my view — that, given the political will, the status quo would 
give way to the new] then what of his “social ecology”, something that, by its name 
alone, would seem entirely pertinent to the discussion | have set up here in my own 
chapter? As already hinted at, Bookchin conceived that ecological problems were 
ultimately social [and so political] problems. Consider, for example, his opening to the 


essay “What is Social Ecology?”: 


“Social ecology is based on the conviction that nearly all of our present ecological problems 
originate in deep-seated social problems. It follows, from this view, that these ecological 
problems cannot be understood, let alone solved, without a careful understanding of our 
existing society and the irrationalities that dominate it. To make this point more concrete: 


economic, ethnic, cultural, and gender conflicts, among many others, lie at the core of the 
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most serious ecological dislocations we face today — apart, to be sure, from those that are 


produced by natural catastrophes. 


If this approach seems a bit too sociological for those environmentalists who identify the 
primary ecological problem as being the preservation of wildlife or wilderness, or more 
broadly as attending to ‘Gaia’ to achieve planetary ‘oneness,’ they might wish to consider 
certain recent developments. The massive oil spills that have occurred over the past two 
decades, the extensive deforestation of tropical forest and magnificent ancient trees in 
temperate areas, and vast hydroelectric projects that flood places where people live, to cite 
only a few problems, are sobering reminders that the real battleground on which the 
ecological future of the planet will be decided is clearly a social one, particularly between 


corporate power and the long-range interests of humanity as a whole.” 


Thus, we can see clearly here how Bookchin formulates the problem around certain 
social and political conditions which predominate and which, therefore, require certain 
political and social solutions. In passing, of course, Bookchin manages to get a jab in at 
those with more spiritual or mystical vocabularies or who perhaps think that civilization 
is the problem to be got rid of. Bookchin’s view is that “the way human beings deal with 
each other as social beings is crucial to addressing the ecological crisis.” The political is 
then the ecological for “the hierarchical mentality and class relationships that so 
thoroughly permeate society are what has given rise to the very idea of dominating the 


natural world.” Yet capitalism itself is also fundamentally implicated for: 


“Unless we realize that the present market society, structured around the brutally 


competitive imperative of ‘grow or die’, is a thoroughly impersonal, self-operating 
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mechanism, we will falsely tend to blame other phenomena —- such as technology or 
population growth - for growing environmental dislocations. We will ignore their root 
causes, such as trade for profit, industrial expansion for its own sake, and the identification 
of progress with corporate self-interest. In short, we will tend to focus on the symptoms of 
a grim social pathology rather than on the pathology itself, and our efforts will be directed 


toward limited goals whose attainment is more cosmetic than curative.” 


In criticising things like hierarchy, class and capitalism Bookchin is, of course, also 
criticising them as value systems and not just in their ecological effects. Bookchin was 
always a thinker who could operate on multiple levels at once [and often his critique of 
others amounts to pointing out their inability to do so]. For example, in 1965, at the 
beginning of his Formulation of social ecological thinking, he had said that “The cast of 
mind that today organizes differences among human and other life-forms along 
hierarchical lines of ‘supremacy or ‘inferiority’ will give way to an outlook that deals with 
diversity in an ecological manner — that is, according to an ethics of complementarity.” 
This clearly opposes diversity and complementarity to hierarchy and its Focus on control 
—and on the environment as a thing to be controlled for human purposes. Here Bookchin 
favours “collective action and... major social movements that challenge the social 
sources of the ecological crisis, not simply... personalistic forms of consumption and 
investment that often go under the oxymoronic rubric of ‘green capitalism’” in order to 
resolve such problems, problems he sees explicitly as matters of ethics and values which 


become politically articulated things. 


It is here, however, where Bookchin walks a fine line. Not simply concerned to solve 


problems, Bookchin also wants to direct thinking. One area in which he wants to do this 
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is in humanity's relationship to nature [or nature to human society] in which he sees 
numerous pitfalls [such as “biocentrism” or “anthropocentrism” or various mystical 
spiritualisms] to be avoided. Bookchin conceives of the natural world as “a 
developmental process” and “as an evolving process, as the totality, in fact, of its 
evolution.” Human beings Fit into this as part of “a significant evolutionary trend toward 
intellectuality, self-awareness, will, intentionality, and expressiveness, be it in verbal or 
in body language.” Humans are, therefore, not set over against nature but they 
“emerge” [not diverge] from it. Human beings can then do what they do because of 
nature and because of their specific nature. Bookchin sees their Facility for rationality as 
a Fundamental part of this process. In Fact, “the emergence and development of human 


society has been a continual process of shedding instinctive behavioural traits and of 


clearing a new terrain For potentially rational behaviour.” 


This is the basis of Bookchin’s distinction between “first nature” [“biological evolutionary 
history”] and “second nature” [humans’ “social nature of their own”, i.e. society]. Second 
nature emerges from first nature in Bookchin’s view, a process which validates human 
society rather than, in some views [which | will come to shortly], which see it as the 
problem to be removed [anti or post-civilizationalists, primitivists, etc.]. Bookchin argues 
that “IF ‘true’ evolution embodies itself simply in creatures like grizzly bears, wolves, and 
whales - generally, animals that people find aesthetically pleasing or relatively 
intelligent — then human beings are de-natured.” Bookchin sees this view of his as both 


organic and evolutionary thinking and thus argues that we human beings require: 


“a way of thinking that recognizes that ‘what is,’ as it seems to lie before our eyes, is always 


developing into ‘what is not,’ that it is engaged in a continual self-organizing process in 
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which past and present, along a richly differentiated but shared continuum, give rise to a 
new potentiality for an ever-richer degree of wholeness. Life, clearly in its human form, 
becomes open-endedly innovative and transcends its relatively narrow capacity to adapt 


only to a pre-given set of environmental conditions.” 


Here the social issues naturally from the biological - setting nature and human society in 
dialogue. The question for Bookchin is whether that dialogue will be for the good of 
them both or to one’s detriment [which also leads to the possible destruction of the 
other as well]. Thus, were we to summarise this understanding, we could quote the 


Following: 


“Social ecology calls upon us to see that the natural world and the social are interlinked by 
evolution into one nature that consists of two differentiations: first or biotic nature, and 
second or social nature. Social nature and biotic nature share an evolutionary potential for 
greater subjectivity and flexibility. Second nature is the way in which human beings, as 
flexible, highly intelligent primates, inhabit and alter the natural world. That is to say, 
people create an environment that is most suitable for their mode of existence. In this 
respect, second nature is no different from the environment that every animal, depending 
upon its abilities, partially creates as well as primarily adapts to — the biophysical 
circumstances or ecocommunity in which it must live. In principle, on this very simple level, 
human beings are doing nothing that differs from the survival activities of nonhuman 


beings, be it building beaver dams or digging gopher holes.” 


But whilst Bookchin argues for this dialectic of the natural and the societal in human 


existence his explanations do tend to set up their own questions. For example, in this 
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same programmatic essay that | have been quoting from, he says that “Nonhuman 
beings generally live in ecological niches, their behaviour guided primarily by instinctive 
drives and conditioned reflexes. Human societies are ‘bonded’ together by institutions 
that change radically over centuries.” But the question surely is how this has then gone, 
relatively speaking, for these two types of existence. “Nonhuman beings” may not carry 
the human burdens of care and concern that higher brain Function brings with it but that 
same higher brain Function might then be argued only to have brought the centralisation 
of control to bear upon the human and the nonhuman population. Put another way, we 
might ask why a necessarily institutional approach is giving human beings better lives 


than their nonhuman counterparts. 


This question wields Force specifically because of the arguments Bookchin makes which 
sees human evolution as creatures which value rationality as something to shout about 
and which seeks their rational salvation in institutional solutions. Is “rationality” here 
better than being “instinctive”? It probably is if you make rationality the marker of the 
human and value it highly as a feature and a goal of human societies. What, thinking 
back to previous parts of this book, would Nietzsche [a bogeyman for Bookchin, one of 
many] have to say about the consequent denigration of “instinctive drives”? Bookchin, in 
his arguments, puts all the emphasis on human beings’ “naturally endowed intelligence, 
powers of communication, capacity for institutional organization, and relative freedom 
From instinctive behavior.” But is this right? At one moment arguing we are doing the 
same things as beavers and gophers, in the next it is what makes us different From them 


that is the key. 


Consider, then, the following, which is From later on in the same essay: 
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“Nature, in the sense of the biotic environment from which humans take the simple things 
they need for survival, often has no meaning to preliterate peoples as a general concept. 
Immersed in it as they are, even celebrating animistic rituals in an environment they view as 
a nexus of life, often imputing their own social institutions to the behavior of nonhuman 
species, as in the case of beaver ‘lodges’ and human-like spirits, the concept of ‘nature’ as 
such eludes them. Words that express our conventional notions of nature are not easy to 


find, if they exist at all, in the languages of aboriginal peoples.” 


To some people, this would strike them as the ideal Form of life. Some people, in Fact, 
actively wish to get back to it [whilst others resist their being dragged From it]. But that 
would be anti-rational to Bookchin, a refusal of what makes us human and a denial of our 
inevitable evolution which, apart From being considered in other ways, is also scientific 
and technological. It is not clear, however, when “hierarchy” comes into the human story, 
whether this is part of the evolution or a mistake that needs to be corrected. Bookchin 
speaks of “the creation of a society without those class and hierarchical structures that 
make for rule and obedience in private as well as public life, and the objectifications of 
reality as mere materials for exploitation” but that makes it sound like “evolution” also 
needs the occasional “revolution” as if evolution could evolve in the wrong direction 
[which, being a blind process, of course, it can’t]. This, for Bookchin, is a matter of 
“attitudes” and “values” but all he has to offer in response is “institutions”. Consider, for 


example, the Following: 


“new ecological attitudes and values will remain vaporous if they are not given substance 
and solidity through real and objective institutions (the structures by which humans 


concretely interact with each other) and through the tangible realities of everyday life from 
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childrearing to work and play. Until human beings cease to live in societies that are 
structured around hierarchies as well as economic classes, we shall never be free of 
domination, however much we try to dispel it with rituals, incantations, ecotheologies, and 


the adoption of seemingly ‘natural’ lifeways.” 


What Bookchin’s analysis lacks, then, is an adequate study of not just hierarchy and class 
as detrimental structures of domination but of institutions themselves as those things 
which also tend to coercion and control. Bookchin’s specific proposals here offer no 
comfort since they are majoritarian and, as far as I'm concerned, in some senses coercive. 
[IF you have to be organised by a body to which you yourself do not consent or with 
which you may not agree then what else can that be called? Is the anarchist a believer in 
free association and individual human agency or not?] Here it does not matter how 
“democratic” Bookchin insists his particular institutions of decentralised confederalism 
would be. The issue at hand is the ability of people to ignore them — a fundamental 
anarchist concern and one which would apply to any political body imaginable. One 
suspects, however, that it is attitudes like the one | am now displaying which led 
Bookchin himself away from anarchism [chuntering about its latent individualism under 
his breath as he went] and into the creation of Communalism. Bookchin speaks in this 
essay about “dominating nature” and correctly identifies domination and hierarchy as 
issues to be resolved but he doesn’t sufficiently critique the idea in regard to institutions 
in general in any of his writing that | have laid eyes on. This is an oversight. Blinded by 
the idea that rational people can create things that work, he goes about inventing just 
such structures and never really understands [apart from insulting people as “irrational”, 
“bohemian” or “mystical”] why anybody would ever dissent from them when the obvious 


answer is right there before him: because they can and because they want to! 
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Yet it seems clear from Bookchin’s own analysis of human society that destructive 
cultures can come to manifest themselves in various sets of relationships in which 
hierarchy, domination and even exploitation play their part. Consider, for example, the 


Following: 


“In social ecology it is crucially important to recognize that industrial growth did not and 
does not result from changes in cultural outlook alone — least of all from the impact of 
scientific and technological rationality on society. Growth occurs above all from harshly 
objective factors churned up by the expansion of the market itself, factors that are largely 
impervious to moral considerations and efforts at ethical persuasion. Indeed, despite the 
close association between capitalist development and technological innovation, the most 
driving imperative of any enterprise in the harshly capitalist marketplace, given the 
savagely dehumanizing competition that prevails there, is the need of an enterprise to grow 
in order to avoid perishing at the hands of its savage rivals. Important as even greed may be 
as a motivating force, sheer survival requires that the entrepreneur must expand his or her 
productive apparatus in order to remain ahead of others. Each capitalist, in short, must try 
to devour his or her rivals —- or else be devoured by them. The key to this law of life - to 
survival — is expansion, and the quest for ever-greater profits, to be invested, in turn, in still 
further expansion. Indeed, the notion of progress, once regarded as faith in the evolution of 
greater human cooperation and care, is now identified with ever greater competition and 


reckless economic growth.” 


Bookchin criticises capitalism as a “structure” [like he did hierarchy and class] but his own 
answer to these problems in social and political terms is itself a structure. For instance, 


he says of capitalism that “modern capitalism is structurally amoral and hence 
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impervious to moral appeals.” But is it being capitalism that makes it “impervious” or 
being a structure or perhaps even both? Would a Bookchinite democratic institution be 
equally “impervious” in its majoritarian nature? He says of the capitalist structure of 
relationships that “It is grossly misleading to think that we can divest this harsh, indeed 
mechanistic world of its objective characteristics by means of ethical appeals” yet is it 
only to this structure that ethical appeals fall on deaf ears? Whilst acknowledging that 
different structures may embody differing values, it is simultaneously difficult not to 
also concede that structures themselves, simply by being structures, have their 
imperatives. Thus, while Bookchin may state openly that “Social ecology is an appeal not 
only for moral regeneration but, and above all, for social reconstruction along ecological 
lines” - and to do so explicitly not only by means of simply destroying the old, 
dominating structures but by creating new ones with their own authoritarian moments 
[in my opinion] — has he solved the issue of “impervious structures” or merely posited 


that some structures are better than others [but then why?]? 


In the end, Bookchin argues that “Social ecology, in effect, recognizes that — like it or not 
— the Future of life on this planet pivots on the Future of society” but, even if we see the 
sense of this, that is a dubious statement in itself even if, in raising such doubts, one risks 


the Bookchinite accusation of being “misanthropic”. He suggests that: 


“We must go beyond both the natural and the social toward a new synthesis that contains 
the best of both. Such a synthesis must transcend both first and second nature in the form 
of a creative, self-conscious, and therefore ‘free nature,’ in which human beings intervene in 
natural evolution with their best capacities — their ethical sense, their unequalled capacity 


for conceptual thought, and their remarkable powers and range of communication.” 
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Bookchin thus calls for “a movement” to coalesce around such an objective but, even by 
his own admission in his lifetime, his plans themselves never really attracted much 
attention, let alone the active support of social groups. The one exception to that is the 
Kurds of north-east Syria and south-eastern Turkey who, under the guidance of Abdullah 
Ocalan, who began reading Bookchin’s works in a Turkish prison, adapted it to their own 
eventual situation of an autonomous state in Syria known simply as “Rojava”. This was, 
perhaps, the best thing that ever happened to Bookchin’s ideas since it demonstrated, 
on the ground, the “decentralization of cities into confederally united communities 


sensitively tailored to the natural areas in which they are located.” 


But even acknowledging this reality is still a long way from demonstrating its ideas as a 
“one size fits all” solution such as Bookchin himself seemed to suggest. Further to this, 
this community was born out of decades of war rather than the imagined peace in which 
libertarian municipalism, and the institutions it hopes to invent, rise organically out of 
human communities to replace what was there before with more democratic and more 
ecological alternatives where capitalism and hierarchy are swept away. It is not, then, 
that Bookchin had bad ideas or that his analysis was Faulty. It is, instead, that he claimed 
too much for them, was unrealistically utopian about their possibility and was exclusive 
in his proposing of them. | thus well understand why he exited From anarchism For, in the 
end, his conception of freedom as more social and institutional than egoistic and freely 


associational weighted too much in the direction of the former and against the latter. 


E: 
IF Murray Bookchin thought that the resolution of human social and ecological problems 


lay in the synthesis of nature and human civilization then, for John Zerzan, the problem 
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and its solution is rather more simple to describe: the problem is human civilization itself 
and the solution is getting rid of it. This, in a view the polar opposite of Bookchin’s [and 
which Bookchin excoriated numerous times himself as thoroughly backward in its earlier 
versions before his death], means that civilization is something to be vilified and 
destroyed rather than to be seen as the means to our rationally worked out salvation. 
John Zerzan, then, is “anti-civilization” - although he is often referred to as perhaps the 
primary “primitivist” alive today, aman who has argued vigorously against civilization For 
decades. Consider, for example, the opening two paragraphs of his book of largely 
historical essays entitled A People’s History of Civilization published in 2018. The opening 


essay, “Agriculture/Domestication: Cornerstone of Civilization”, begins like this: 


“The move from forager to farmer, the move to domestication of plants and animals — and 
ourselves — was the most deeply qualitative shift in the history of our species. lt changed 
everything and continues to do so. Control emerged as the defining principle, the inner logic 
that links farming to nanotechnology, genetic engineering, and total surveillance. 
Domestication and agriculture bring ruin to every civilization, including our now global 


version. 


Agriculture is the birth of production, complete with its essential features and deformation 
of life and consciousness. The land itself becomes an instrument of production and the 
planet's species its objects. Wild or tame, weeds or crops speak of that duality that cripples 
the soul of our being, ushering in, relatively quickly, the despotism, war, and 
impoverishment that is high civilization over the great length of that earlier oneness with 


nature.” 
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This is a Familiar tale for readers of Zerzan, a basic narrative which can be summed up as 
“domesticating agriculture came along and then everything went to shit.” [I will 
comment on Graeber and Wengrow’s thoughts about this, which are different, below 
when | interact with their thoughts on this in The Dawn of Everything.| The inference, of 
course, is that before human beings started cultivating nature and ordering the 
biosphere about — and inevitably each other as well — things were somewhat better For 


us iN Many ways. 


Zerzan’s “people's history”, in Fact, is a collection of 15 essays which detail how various 
historical periods have basically charted the inevitably civilized descent of humanity. 
Here, in the essay titles alone, it is suggested that “Civilization is Patriarchy”, that “The 
City” is a place of “Inmates”, that civilization is a place of “Decadence and the Machine” 
and that civilization has a “Pathological Endgame”. You may or may not choose to sign on 
to Zerzan’s interpretation of civilization but its a thesis he consistently sticks to. The 
interesting thing about this interpretation of history, anthropology and even human 
culture generally is that, whether its substantially true or not, it does have its own kind 
of persuasive power — especially if, like perhaps many people, you find human civilization 
alienating. Some, of course, would suggest [Zerzan among them] that human civilization 
is alienating. In Fact, it alienates all life it comes into contact with. Zerzan taps heavily 
into this sense of alienation in his writing. Consider, for example, this From the Fifteenth 
essay in A People’s History of Civilization which is titled “Civilization’s Pathological 


Endgame”: 


“Somewhere Georg Simmel noted that in the history of philosophy there are only extremely 


rare references to the story of human suffering. Even more strikingly, history itself also 
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avoids such references. Can this continue to be the case? There now exists only one 


civilization, a single global domestication machine. 


Modernity’s continuing efforts to disenchant and instrumentalize the non-cultural natural 
world have produced a reality in which there is virtually nothing left outside the system. 
This trajectory was already visible by the time of the first urbanites. Since those neolithic 
times we have moved ever closer to the complete de-realization of nature, culminating in a 
state of world emergency today. Approaching ruin is the commonplace vista, our obvious 


non-future. 


Its hardly necessary to point out that none of the claims of modernity/Enlightenment 
[regarding freedom, reason, the individual] are valid. Modernity is inherently globalizing, 
massifying, standardizing. The self-evident conclusion that an indefinite expansion of 
productive forces will be fatal deals the final blow to belief in progress. As China’s and 
India's industrialization efforts go into hyper-drive, the environmental, social and 


psychological ill effects make near daily headlines.” 


There. Don’t you feel more alienated already? 


Zerzan, then, is operating with a grand narrative which can basically be equated with 
“civilization is bad for you”. In his book Why Hope? The Stand Against Civilization this story 
is repeated again [it is seemingly repeated wherever Zerzan writes or speaks] but with a 
continuation into the present and the imagined future which is the inevitable collapse of 
civilization as human culture is revealed as impotent to the task of stopping this. Zerzan 


notes here that “The Holocaust alone, in the most cultured country (philosophy, music 
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uppermost), revealed culture’s impotence.” We should note here also that Zerzan, in this 
case mentioning the Mesopotamia and Egypt that so attracted Wengrow, equates 
civilization specifically with domestication. But it is a depressing equation: “We have a 
better idea of what civilization is than we do of what collapse would mean. It’s the 
standard notion: domestication, soon followed by the early, major civilizations of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Domestication, the ground and thrust of civilization per se: the 
ethos of ever-progressing domination of nature and control in general.” IF you thought 
civilization was summed up in the notion of a domesticating control then why would you 


want it to survive? 


It cannot be doubted however, whatever Mesopotamians and Egyptians we'll never meet 
may have thought, that “Modern civilization believes it commands the historical process 
with technological power” as Zerzan says in Why Hope? Perhaps societies in possession 
of some novel industrial or technological process or facility have always done so. 
Perhaps this is also to once more attenuate humanity’s very specific blindspot usually 
articulated in the observation that people become so obsessed with the ability to do 
something that they overlook whether or not they should, in Fact, be doing it to begin 
with. History is replete with multiple examples of “I did it because | could” - and often to 
disastrous effect. As Zerzan observes Jared Diamond saying, then, “All of our current 
problems are unintended consequences of our existing technology” — which is to say of 
the process of civilizing. This helps Zerzan to Further articulate his own Favourite subject: 
how civilization has failed in every possible conceivable way. This is ultimately what 


Zerzan means by civilization’s collapse. 
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Doom and gloom about humanity's terrible turn at the signpost labelled “agriculture” is 
one thing. But what about the prospects for escape From the destructive grasp this path 
has put us within for everything living on earth? Zerzan is both blunt and to the point 
that “it seems self-evident that either we will overcome the domestication/civilization 
paradigm or we won't” yet in a final two page title piece to Why Hope? Zerzan insists 


that, even though many seem to have thrown in the towel, the game is not up: 


“Civilization will persist. It’s time to give up on ‘unwinnable battles.’ In this way the misery 
of burnout and disillusionment will be avoided and we'll all be a lot happier (!) The Mexican 
Unabomber-type group, Individualidades Teniendo a lo Salvaje (ITS), also firmly asserts that 


there'll be no winning. ‘We do not believe this is possible,’ they proclaim repeatedly. 


But it is possible. Our overcoming the disease of civilization is in no way guaranteed, 
obviously, but clearly it is possible. | prefer what Kierkegaard said of hope: It is ‘the passion 
for the possible.’ More boldly, whatever became of “Demand the Impossible”? When victory 


is refused are we not at Game Over?” 


Zerzan sees in this defeatism in the face of a monolithic civilization “the definitive 
triumph of consumerist unfreedom” and here he highlights something | have been 
equally keen to emphasize: we are in occupied territory but, more than that, we are 
ourselves occupied territory in our minds which, as a consequence, constantly have to be 
Flushed out of polluting ideas, concepts and attitudes. IF pollution is threatening to 
extinguish our external world it is no less the case that it can poison or disable the inner 
one too. Here Zerzan emphasizes that a people defeated within will win no battles out 


there in the world and that health and recovery from illness are not aided by 
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hopelessness and despair but by their opposites. Interestingly, Zerzan recommends 
“Diogenes and the Cynics in the West and Chuang-Tzu [Zhuangzi] and some of the 
Taoists in the East” as mental palliatives here. Readers will know that | began this very 
book, among other things, with a short appraisal of Diogenes and if you hang around for 
the rest of this chapter the Daoists will be along presently as well! What these examples 
do, however, is reveal Zerzan to be a person self-admittedly prepared to live with almost 
nothing if it means our ecological environment can have an unpolluted existence 
guaranteed into the far Future. This may mean a much simpler human existence without 
pretty much every consumer good a capitalist ever invented but Zerzan thinks that is a 


choice worth making. 


John Zerzan, then, is not a person who is not making sense. In Fact, I’d argue his problem 
is mostly that he is making too much sense [for those who only ever knew or lived in 
capitalism]. The simple logic of his equation that a controlling civilization [and not just 
capitalism which is only a relatively recent modern development of it] ends in planetary 
disaster, that human beings become caught up in their own creation, destroying both 
themselves and it with them, is a hard logic to resist when you're writing a chapter such 
as this one as the COP26 climate conference is ongoing [which is when I'm writing this] 
and you simultaneously live in a country [the UK] where its recently been disclosed that 
the numerous privatised water utility companies that go to make up the water supply 
Facilities here are routinely dumping millions of gallons of raw sewage into all the major 
rivers and coastal waters. Said companies are able to cash out dividends to shareholders 
in the tens of billions but apparently Find it similarly appropriate, in the face of supine 
regulators and political oversight, to simply Flush their work down the drain in a world 


where irresponsibility is praised for the corporation and walking away from 
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responsibilities to the earth is a near ubiquitous idea. Thus we come to Zerzan’s question 
from Future Primitive Revisited and specifically the chapter on “Happiness”: “IS 
HAPPINESS REALLY POSSIBLE in a time of ruin? Can we somehow flourish, have 
complete lives? Is joy any longer compatible with the life of today?” How long must we 
stay in this prison made of concrete, technology and ideas and is planetary 


suicide/murder our only hope of escape? 


A fellow anti-civilizationalist traveller with John Zerzan, although careful to set out his 
own agenda rather than following another's, is Derrick Jensen. His two volume endgame 
has become an instant classic of the “civilization is killing us” genre of literature, a book 
sure to radicalize anyone open-minded enough to want to read it. The book begins with 
20 premises and, for sake of reference, | will quote them here as part of my own 


discussion about civilization and ecology: 


PREMISE ONE: Civilization is not and can never be sustainable. This is especially true for 


industrial civilization. 


PREMISE TWO: Traditional communities do not often voluntarily give up or sell the 
resources on which their communities are based until their communities have been 
destroyed. They also do not willingly allow their landbases to be damaged so that other 
resources—gold, oil, and so on—can be extracted. It Follows that those who want the 


resources will do what they can to destroy traditional communities. 


PREMISE THREE: Our way of living—industrial civilization—is based on, requires, and 


would collapse very quickly without, persistent and widespread violence. 
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PREMISE FOUR: Civilization is based on a clearly defined and widely accepted yet often 
unarticulated hierarchy. Violence done by those higher on the hierarchy to those lower is 
nearly always invisible, that is, unnoticed. When it is noticed, it is Fully rationalized. 
Violence done by those lower on the hierarchy to those higher is unthinkable, and when 


it does occur is regarded with shock, horror, and the Fetishization of the victims. 


PREMISE FIVE: The property of those higher on the hierarchy is more valuable than the 
lives of those below. It is acceptable for those above to increase the amount of property 
they control—in everyday language, to make money—by destroying or taking the lives 
of those below. This is called production. IF those below damage the property of those 
above, those above may kill or otherwise destroy the lives of those below. This is called 
justice. [This insight, for those paying attention, and whether Jensen is aware of it 


himself or not, is essentially stolen From a similar one made by Max Stirner.] 


PREMISE SIX: Civilization is not redeemable. This culture will not undergo any sort of 
voluntary transformation to a sane and sustainable way of living. IF we do not put a halt 
to it, civilization will continue to immiserate the vast majority of humans and to degrade 
the planet until it (civilization, and probably the planet) collapses. The effects of this 


degradation will continue to harm humans and nonhumans for a very long time. 


PREMISE SEVEN: The longer we wait for civilization to crash—or the longer we wait 
before we ourselves bring it down—the messier the crash will be, and the worse things 
will be for those humans and nonhumans who live during it, and for those who come 


after. 
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PREMISE EIGHT: The needs of the natural world are more important than the needs of 
the economic system. Another way to put Premise Eight: Any economic or social system 
that does not benefit the natural communities on which it is based is unsustainable, 
immoral, and stupid. Sustainability, morality, and intelligence (as well as justice) require 
the dismantling of any such economic or social system, or at the very least disallowing it 


From damaging your landbase. 


PREMISE NINE: Although there will clearly someday be far Fewer humans than there are 
at present, there are many ways this reduction in population may occur (or be achieved, 
depending on the passivity or activity with which we choose to approach this 
transformation). Some will be characterized by extreme violence and privation: nuclear 
Armageddon, for example, would reduce both population and consumption, yet do so 
horrifically; the same would be true for a continuation of overshoot, Followed by a crash. 
Other ways could be characterized by less violence. Given the current levels of violence 
by this culture against both humans and the natural world, however, it’s not possible to 
speak of reductions in population and consumption that do not involve violence and 
privation, not because the reductions themselves would necessarily involve violence, but 
because violence and privation have become the default of our culture. Yet some ways 
of reducing population and consumption, while still violent, would consist of decreasing 

the current levels of violence—required and caused by the (often Forced) movement of 
resources From the poor to the rich—and would of course be marked by a reduction in 
current violence against the natural world. Personally and collectively we may be able to 
both reduce the amount and soften the character of violence that occurs during this 
ongoing and perhaps long-term shift. Or we may not. But this much is certain: if we do 


not approach it actively—iFf we do not talk about our predicament and what we are going 
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to do about it—the violence will almost undoubtedly be Far more severe, the privation 


more extreme. 


PREMISE TEN: The culture as a whole and most of its members are insane. The culture is 


driven by a death urge, an urge to destroy life. 


PREMISE ELEVEN: From the beginning, this culture—civilization—has been a culture of 


occupation. 


PREMISE TWELVE: There are no rich people in the world, and there are no poor people. 
There are just people. The rich may have lots of pieces of green paper that many pretend 
are worth something—or their presumed riches may be even more abstract: numbers on 
hard drives at banks—and the poor may not. These “rich” claim they own land, and the 
“poor” are often denied the right to make that same claim. A primary purpose of the 
police is to enforce the delusions of those with lots of pieces of green paper. Those 
without the green papers generally buy into these delusions almost as quickly and 
completely as those with. These delusions carry with them extreme consequences in the 


real world. 


PREMISE THIRTEEN: Those in power rule by force, and the sooner we break ourselves of 
illusions to the contrary, the sooner we can at least begin to make reasonable decisions 


about whether, when, and how we are going to resist. 


PREMISE FOURTEEN: From birth on—and probably from conception, but I’m not sure 


how I'd make the case—we are individually and collectively enculturated to hate life, 
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hate the natural world, hate the wild, hate wild animals, hate women, hate children, hate 
our bodies, hate and fear our emotions, hate ourselves. IF we did not hate the world, we 
could not allow it to be destroyed before our eyes. If we did not hate ourselves, we could 


not allow our homes—and our bodies—to be poisoned. 


PREMISE FIFTEEN: Love does not imply pacifism. 


PREMISE SIXTEEN: The material world is primary. This does not mean that the spirit does 
not exist, nor that the material world is all there is. It means that spirit mixes with Flesh. 
It means also that real world actions have real world consequences. It means we cannot 
rely on Jesus, Santa Claus, the Great Mother, or even the Easter Bunny to get us out of 
this mess. It means this mess really is a mess, and not just the movement of God’s 
eyebrows. It means we have to Face this mess ourselves. It means that for the time we 
are here on Earth—whether or not we end up somewhere else after we die, and whether 
we are condemned or privileged to live here—the Earth is the point. It is primary. It is our 
home. It is everything. It is silly to think or act or be as though this world is not real and 


primary. It is silly and pathetic to not live our lives as though our lives are real. 


PREMISE SEVENTEEN: It is a mistake (or more likely, denial) to base our decisions on 


whether actions arising From them will or won't Frighten fence-sitters, or the mass of 


Americans [and, of course, non-Americans Derrick!]. 


PREMISE EIGHTEEN: Our current sense of self is no more sustainable than our current 


use of energy or technology. 
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PREMISE NINETEEN: The culture’s problem lies above all in the belief that controlling 


and abusing the natural world is justifiable. 


PREMISE TWENTY: Within this culture, economics—not community well-being, not 


morals, not ethics, not justice, not life itself—drives social decisions. 


Modification of Premise Twenty: Social decisions are determined primarily (and often 
exclusively) on the basis of whether these decisions will increase the monetary fortunes 


of the decision-makers and those they serve. 


Re-modification of Premise Twenty: Social decisions are determined primarily (and often 
exclusively) on the basis of whether these decisions will increase the power of the 


decision-makers and those they serve. 


Re-modification of Premise Twenty: Social decisions are founded primarily (and often 
exclusively) on the almost entirely unexamined belief that the decision-makers and 
those they serve are entitled to magnify their power and/or Financial Fortunes at the 


expense of those below. 


Re-modification of Premise Twenty: IF you dig to the heart of it—if there is any heart left 
—you will Find that social decisions are determined primarily on the basis of how well 


these decisions serve the ends of controlling or destroying wild nature. 


Clearly, in these premises, Jensen sets up a problematic in which civilization is a violently 


acquisitive phenomenon that is Fundamentally opposed to the natural world. | believe 
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this analysis is Functionally correct in that the violence and acquisition and exploitation 
that come along with civilization — and explicitly now capitalist civilization — have this 
effect. But this, of course, should not be news even though, when put so starkly, it 
brings us up short and, for a split second, reacquaints us with the shock and horror of 
realising that our way of life - what we have always been told is both normal and 
inevitable — is killing life on earth. Jensen’s book endgame, especially its First volume 
detailing “the problem of civilization”, is Full of the ways this is so and is a catalogue of 
the ways explicitly civilized people have found to exploit and kill things. Jensen defines 
civilization in general as “a culture—that is, a complex of stories, institutions, and 
artefacts—that both leads to and emerges from the growth of cities... with cities being 
defined—so as to distinguish them From camps, villages, and so on—as people living 
more or less permanently in one place in densities high enough to require the routine 
importation of Food and other necessities of life.” Thus, Jensen describes the problem of 
civilization when he says that “The story of any civilization is the story of the rise of city- 
states, which means it is the story of the Funnelling of resources toward these centers (in 
order to sustain them and cause them to grow), which means it is the story of an 
increasing region of unsustainability surrounded by an increasingly exploited 


countryside.” 


Jensen is not shy about pointing any of this out in endgame. Often pointing out that 
civilization has numerous legions ready to issue propaganda in its defence, he perhaps 
sees himself as needing to address the balance in as stark and straightforward a way as 
possible. Thus, there are chapters such as “THE CIVILIZED WILL SMILE AS THEY TEAR 
YOU LIMB FROM LIMB” from the first volume of his book which opens by informing us 


[using Figures relevant to 2006 at the latest] that “IN THE LAST 24 HOURS, OVER 
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200,000 ACRES OF RAINFOREST WERE DESTROYED. Thirteen million tons of toxic 
chemicals were released. Forty-five thousand people died of starvation, thirty-eight 
thousand of them children. More than one hundred plant or animal species went extinct 
because of civilized humans. All of this in one day.” Having given us the stats, his opening 
statement of the chapter is, “Il don’t think most people care, and | don’t think most 
people will ever care.” So what world does Jensen live in writing this book? A section 


From this chapter informs us: 


“Most rapes are committed not by burly strangers breaking into women’s homes, nor by 
pasty-faced perverts lurking outside schools and in internet chat rooms, but instead by 
fathers, brothers, uncles, husbands, lovers, friends, counselors, pastors: those who purport 
to love the women (or men) they hurt. Similarly, most children are not abused by thugs who 
kidnap them and force them to act in porn films, but by their caretakers, those, once again, 
who purport to love them, who are supposed to help them learn how to be human beings. 
And of course these caretakers are taking care to teach these children how to be civilized 
human beings: teaching them that the physically powerful exploit and do violence against 
the less physically powerful; teaching them that exploiters routinely label themselves—and 
probably believe themselves—caretakers as they destroy those under their care; teaching 
them that under this awful system that’s the job of caretakers; teaching them that life has 
no value (for of course we are all born with the knowledge that life has value, a Knowledge 
that must be beaten, raped, and schooled out of us). Those doing the raping, beating, 
schooling, are not only some group of strange ‘others’: ‘trailer trash,’ ‘foreigners,’ ‘the poor.’ 
They include respected members of this society. Within this culture, they're normal people. 


Their behavior has been normalized.” 
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This all might seem disturbingly beside the point in a book about ecological issues but 
Jensen's point — and mine by including the quotation in my chapter here — is that its not. 
Its showcasing the stamp and character of civilization; its mirroring back to you what it is: 
violent, insatiable coercion that will not stop until, or unless, people with a mind to stop 
it do so — or it completely collapses and stops itself, taking most of what's around at the 
time with it. This, For Jensen, is the inevitable logic of civilization and I’m convinced he is 
not wrong in any fundamentals of that assessment. This agreement of mine with Jensen 
continues when, in the second volume of his book, subtitled “Resistance”, he says, “You 
and | both know that the threat of the end of much life on this planet will not cause 
those in power to sufficiently change what they are doing, and we both know that this 
threat will not cause most people in this culture to care sufficiently to act.” But he 
continues: “But we also know that there are those who will. And these people are going 
to succeed. They are, with the planet’s help, going to win. Civilization needs to be 


brought down now.” 


Considering how much | agree with Jensen on all this it is then unfortunate to have to 
report that after writing endgame in 2006 Jensen went on the co-write another book 
called Deep Green Resistance , also the name of an environmental group he started with 
the radical feminist Lierre Keith amongst others, on the basis of this text. Jensen and 
Keith then revealed themselves to be, in the views of close observers of their group's 
activities, controlling and narcissistic in regard to the group they had founded, most 
particularly evidenced in their apparent dislike For, and denial of, trans people. The 
website of DGR, in fact, a group still active at time of writing, claims to want to 
completely disassemble the notion of “gender” — whilst simultaneously apparently 


regarding gender as a concept as violence against [cis] women even by its very existence. 
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All this is naturally very unseemly [and in their justifications often confused and 
deliberate ideological obfuscation in my opinion] and Jensen, although not very 
Forthcoming about it himself in public, has subsequently not sought to back away From 
the views espoused either by DGR publicly on their website [which seem often taken 
From his own writings] or the transphobic views expressed by the co-founder of DGR, 
Lierre Keith. [This has so affected DGR that a section of their FAQ at time of writing was 
handed over to answering “Why are some people accusing DGR of transphobia?”] 
Needless to say, in speaking to Jensen's anti-civilizational views in his book endgame - 
which was written well before such developments - | do not mean to indicate | support 
Jensen more widely or the group DGR which he subsequently co-created. Such realities, 
however, do give me an opportunity to point out that those who complain about the 
ubiquity of civilization’s “violence” may themselves succumb to the tendency to punch 
down on the vulnerable if they are not too careful as well. It is, in Fact, a possibility that 
can happen to any of us if we are not too careful. In this respect, the Fact that Jensen has 
also criticised anarchism as well more than once in his DGR period is indicative of the Fact 
that being “anti-civilizational” does not in itself infer anarchist beliefs or allegiances 
either. In Fact, wanting to destroy one hierarchy does not preclude wanting to set up 
another of your own creation. It is always up to us, then, to kill not only all gods and all 


who would be gods but even also the god idea as well. 


Fi 

And so we come to David Graeber and David Wengrow and their The Dawn of Everything 
which is also subtitled A New History of Humanity. This book is touted, and promoted, as 
being a book which wants to aver from modern myths simply repeated [although the 


authors are clear that there’s nothing wrong with myths — they may just need updating 
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From time to time]. In this respect, one of the myths often repeated [and foundation of 
ideologies such as those of John Zerzan but also those violently anti-Zerzan] is the one 
where people took up agriculture and all the rest is [civilized] history. But in the pages of 


The Dawn of Everything this idea hits turbulence: 


“the first farmers were reluctant farmers who seem to have understood the logistical 
implications of agriculture and avoided any major commitment to it. Their upland 
neighbours, also living settled lives in areas with diverse wild resources, had even less 
incentive to tie their existence to a narrow range of crops and livestock. If the situation in 
just one cradle of early farming was that complicated, then surely it no longer makes sense 
to ask, ‘what were the social implications of the transition to farming?’ — as if there was 
necessarily just one transition, and one set of implications. Certainly, it’s wrong to assume 
that planting seeds or tending sheep means one is necessarily obliged to accept more 


unequal social arrangements, simply to avert a ‘tragedy of the commons’.” 


The problem is, of course, that “Most general works on the course of human history do 
actually assume something like this” and that even though Graeber and Wengrow then 
site multiple examples to the contrary. They conclude [or, rather, write down as the 
premise to be supported] that: “In short, there is simply no reason to assume that the 
adoption of agriculture in more remote periods also meant the inception of private land 
ownership, territoriality, or an irreversible departure from Forager egalitarianism. It may 
have happened that way sometimes, but this can no longer be treated as a default 
assumption.” This then seems in line with the overall direction of their book that 


outcomes are not simply matters of predetermination in life. People can make choices, 
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can affect and shape their own lives, which are not then things which must inevitably go 


this way or that or have this consequence or that. 


Graeber and Wengrow argue for this conclusion specifically in regard to Farming, already 
hinted at above, and also in regard to the creation of the first cities. In regard to Farming, 
Graeber and Wengrow further add that, “Food production did not always present itself 
to foragers, Fishers and hunters as an obviously beneficial thing. Historians painting with 
a broad brush sometimes write as if it did, or as if the only barriers to the ‘spread of 
farming’ were natural ones, such as climate and topography. This sets up something of a 
paradox, because even foragers living in highly suitable environments, and clearly aware 
of the possibilities of cereal-Ffarming, often chose not to adopt it.” The point here is to 
reject a “one size fits all” argument, a monolithic metanarrative about the imagined 
obviousness of the supremacy of farming over hunter-gathering and so the historical 
conclusion [or is that assumption?] that no hunter-gatherer worth his salt would reject 
farming as a better alternative in a decision that becomes but one proposition in a 
Narrative which is about the inevitable march of “civilization”. But, as Graeber and 


Wengrow make clear in relation to what is now California: 


“there’s every reason to believe that farming ‘reached’ California just as soon as it reached 
anywhere else in North America. It’s just that (despite a work ethic that valorized strenuous 
labour, and a regional exchange system that would have allowed information about 
innovations to spread rapidly) people there rejected the practice as definitively as they did 


slavery.” 
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Graeber and Wengrow cement this argument by then commenting on the spread of 
agriculture generally before the era of Western European colonial empires by saying, 
“the story of agricultural expansion before the sixteenth century is very far From being a 


one-way street; in Fact, it is Full of False starts, hiccups and reversals.” 


In the context of their story about “the dawn of everything” [although, even for them, 
this appears to primarily be about the dawn of human civilizations thought of as 
“everything”], Graeber and Wengrow note the linkage of human activity with ecological 
conditions. The post-glacial world of what geologists refer to as the Holocene was, so 
they say, a set of perfect conditions For hunter-gatherers or, as they also refer to them, 
foragers. Here mention of Marshall Sahlins’ essay “The Original Affluent Society” is 
noteworthy. Sahlins, who was Graeber’s anthropological teacher and mentor, notes in 
this essay that, “Wants may be ‘easily satisfied’ either by producing much or by desiring 
little”, Further noting that “a people can enjoy an unparalleled material plenty — with a 
low standard of living.” Sahlins thinks this describes the hunter-gatherers well [hence he 
refers to them as “affluent”]; they had plenty of what they wanted even if, in 
materialistic terms, they had virtually nothing at all. It is For the latter reason, however, 
that modern, thoroughly capitalistic, commentators regard hunter-gatherer societies as 
being composed of little more than prehistoric tramps who needed to be succeeded by 
farming brethren to set us on the road to civilization, capitalism and material wealth. 
Graeber and Wengrow are not quite so certain they needed anything though, as sections 


of their book like this suggest: 


“The most vigorous expansion of foraging populations was in coastal environments, freshly 


exposed by glacial retreat. Such locations offered a bonanza of wild resources. Saltwater 
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fish and sea birds, whales and dolphins, seals and otters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, periwinkles 
and more besides. Freshwater rivers and lagoons, fed by mountain glaciers, now teemed 
with pike and bream, attracting migratory waterfowl. Around estuaries, deltas and lake 
margins, annual rounds of fishing and foraging took place at increasingly close range, 
leading to sustained patterns of human aggregation quite unlike those of the glacial period, 
when long seasonal migrations of mammoth and other large game structured much of 


social life.” 


Our academic twosome make the Forager life sound like an “all you can eat” buffet with 
such descriptions yet they do suggest that, in a world of plenty with Few needs [as 
Sahlins had also suggested], this is a matter of relative affluence. So one wonders why 
such people, living in such an ecological paradise, then needed to become farmers or 
invent civilization. What Graeber and Wengrow want to do in their account, however, [in 
a term they acknowledge is borrowed from Murray Bookchin] is to talk about an 
“ecology of Freedom” as being important to prehistoric peoples. Talking about “play 


farming”, For example, they say: 


“The ecology of freedom describes the proclivity of human societies to move (freely) in and 
out of farming; to farm without fully becoming farmers; raise crops and animals without 
surrendering too much of one’s existence to the logistical rigours of agriculture; and retain 
a food web sufficiently broad as to prevent cultivation from becoming a matter of life and 
death. It is just this sort of ecological flexibility that tends to be excluded from conventional 
narratives of world history, which present the planting of a single seed as a point of no 


return.” 
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OF course, being academic researchers, Graeber and Wengrow can give ancient examples 
of this [in Central Europe, Africa, Oceania and the tropical lowlands of South America] 


and they go on to add that: 


“Moving freely in and out of farming in this way, or hovering on its threshold, turns out to 
be something our species has done successfully for a large part of its past. Such fluid 
ecological arrangements — combining garden cultivation, flood-retreat farming on the 
margins of lakes or springs, small-scale landscape management (e.g. by burning, pruning 
and terracing) and the corralling or keeping of animals in semi-wild states, combined with a 
spectrum of hunting, fishing and collecting activities - were once typical of human societies 


in many parts of the world.” 


That sounds like quite a diverse form of living to me and is certainly not describing a 
mono-form type of life in which everyone everywhere conformed to the same ideas 
[much less an overarching narrative]. Such themes, in Fact, repeat throughout The Dawn 
of Everything from the indigenous Kandiaronk’s criticisms of North American colonisers 
in the seventeenth century to the ancient practices of “seasonality” that some ancient 
peoples undertook [living in one way during one part of the year but then living under 
other arrangements during another part of it as a way of best coping with the 
environment at hand]. Even the practice of what Graeber has referred to before [after 
Marcel Mauss and, in Fact, Friedrich Nietzsche too] as “cultural refusal” [where one 
society seems to model itself in knowing distinction to observed others, such as its near 
neighbours, creating distinct forms of art, writing, architecture, or even political 
organisation] gets in on this recognition of an apparent cultural diversity that becomes 


hidden when modern interpreters, with their knowledge of how things turned out and 
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their valuation that this obviously must mean this is better and so was always meant to 


be, get in on the act. 


The upshot of Graeber and Wengrow’s book, however, is that this was not always meant 
to be and, in Fact, it could be another way, things could be another way. The history of 
human activity is then not the history of this civilization’s inevitable hegemony nor of its 
apparent superiority. We see this, For example, in their account of the emergence of 
cities. Their chapter addressing this is, tellingly, called “Imaginary Cities” and, in its strap 
line, purports to describe “Eurasia’s first urbanites — in Mesopotamia, the Indus valley, 
Ukraine and China — and how they built cities without kings.” Cities without kings? Surely 
these ancient places had bosses? How else could they have been built and run without 
them? Once more, however, Graeber and Wengrow tell a tale, they think one backed up 
by the latest evidence, of diversity and self-organising direction. And, as they tell the 
tale, it seems as though our preconceptions about such things might subsequently be 


reliant on Faulty thinking: 


“In the standard, textbook version of human history, scale is crucial. The tiny bands of 
foragers in which humans were thought to have spent most of their evolutionary history 
could be relatively democratic and egalitarian precisely because they were small. It’s 
common to assume — and is often stated as self-evident fact — that our social sensibilities, 
even our capacity to keep track of names and faces, are largely determined by the fact that 
we spent 95 per cent of our evolutionary history in tiny groups of at best a few dozen 
individuals. We’re designed to work in small teams. As a result, large agglomerations of 
people are often treated as if they were by definition somewhat unnatural, and humans as 


psychologically ill equipped to handle life inside them. This is the reason, the argument 
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often goes, that we require such elaborate ‘scaffolding’ to make larger communities work: 


such things as urban planners, social workers, tax auditors and police. 


If so, it would make perfect sense that the appearance of the first cities, the first truly large 
concentrations of people permanently settled in one place, would also correspond to the 
rise of states. For a long time, the archaeological evidence — from Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
China, Central America and elsewhere — did appear to confirm this. If you put enough 
people in one place, the evidence seemed to show, they would almost inevitably develop 
writing or something like it, together with administrators, storage and redistribution 
facilities, workshops and overseers. Before long, they would also start dividing themselves 
into social classes. ‘Civilization’ came as a package. It meant misery and suffering for some 
(since some would inevitably be reduced to serfs, slaves or debt peons), but also allowed for 


the possibility of philosophy, art and the accumulation of scientific knowledge. 


The evidence no longer suggests anything of the sort. In fact, much of what we have come 
to learn in the last forty or fifty years has thrown conventional wisdom into disarray. In 
some regions, we now know, cities governed themselves for centuries without any sign of 
the temples and palaces that would only emerge later; in others, temples and palaces never 
emerged at all. In many early cities, there is simply no evidence of either a class of 
administrators or any other sort of ruling stratum. In others, centralized power seems to 
appear and then disappear. It would seem that the mere fact of urban life does not, 


necessarily, imply any particular form of political organization, and never did. 


This has all sorts of important implications: for one thing, it suggests a much less pessimistic 


assessment of human possibilities, since the mere fact that much of the world’s population 
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now live in cities may not determine how we live, to anything like the extent you might 


assume.” 


The bold text in that last quote is mine but it makes a point, a historical, anthropological 
point and, once again, its a point in favour of the diversity of human living. As Graeber 


and Wengrow also say about these earliest cities then: 


“Settlements inhabited by tens of thousands of people make their first appearance in 
human history around 6000 years ago, on almost every continent, at first in isolation. Then 
they multiply. One of the things that makes it so difficult to fit what we now know about 
them into an old-fashioned evolutionary sequence, where cities, states, bureaucracies and 
social classes all emerge together, is just how different these cities are. It’s not just that 
some early cities lack class divisions, wealth monopolies, or hierarchies of administration. 
They exhibit such extreme variability as to imply, from the very beginning, a conscious 


experimentation in urban form.” 


This seems to mean that, For these real people in real situations, it wasn’t automatically 
obvious that one way to live was better than another [which, actually, seems a sensible 
conclusion to draw from reading the whole of The Dawn of Everything]. Yet this seems an 
odd thought in a time and location such as ours where the thought “Who is the boss?” or 
“Who were the few authoritative people telling everybody else what to do?” come so 
easily and unbidden to our minds. Could there have been a time before such ideas were 
even normal? Could there have been places where things didn’t happen how we now 
unreflectively expect them to? Or, as Graeber and Wengrow ask themselves, “why do we 


assume that people who have figured out a way for a large population to govern and 
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support itself without temples, palaces and military Fortifications — that is, without overt 
displays of arrogance, self-abasement and cruelty — are somehow less complex than 
those who have not?” We imagine that to have bosses and cops and governments is 
superior and more complex [which means “better”]... but why do we when we can see 


the deleterious effects of all of these things around us every day? 


Describing ancient Ukrainian archaeological “mega-sites”, for example, [i.e. early 
Ukrainian cities, sometimes of over 10,000 people], Graeber and Wengrow have this to 


say: 


“We should also consider if the inhabitants of the mega-sites consciously managed their 
ecosystem to avoid large-scale deforestation. This is consistent with archaeological studies 
of their economy, which suggest a pattern of small-scale gardening, often taking place 
within the bounds of the settlement, combined with the keeping of livestock, cultivation of 
orchards, and a wide spectrum of hunting and foraging activities. The diversity is actually 
remarkable, as is its sustainability. As well as wheat, barley and pulses, the citizens’ plant 
diet included apples, pears, cherries, sloes, acorns, hazelnuts and apricots. Mega-site 
dwellers were hunters of red deer, roe deer and wild boar as well as farmers and foresters. 
It was ‘play farming’ on a grand scale: an urban populus supporting itself through small- 


scale cultivation and herding, combined with an extraordinary array of wild foods. 


This way of life was by no means ‘simple’. As well as managing orchards, gardens, livestock 
and woodlands, the inhabitants of these cities imported salt in bulk from springs in the 
eastern Carpathians and the Black Sea littoral. Flint extraction by the ton took place in the 


Dniestr valley, furnishing material for tools. A household potting industry flourished, its 
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products considered among the finest ceramics of the prehistoric world; and regular 
supplies of copper flowed in from the Balkans. There is no firm consensus among 
archaeologists about what sort of social arrangements all this required, but most would 
agree the logistical challenges were daunting. A surplus was definitely produced, and with 
it ample potential for some to seize control of the stocks and supplies, to lord it over others 
or battle for the spoils; but over eight centuries we find little evidence for warfare or the 
rise of social elites. The true complexity of the mega-sites lies in the strategies they adopted 


to prevent such things.” 


Not only, then, do we slander such ancient places and their inhabitants as “simple” when, 
at least in the informed view of Graeber and Wengrow, they were anything but, but we 
also insist on the inferiority of such arrangements even though the obvious poisonous 
consequences of our own imagined “superiority” [of arrangements and their provisions] 
are all around us. But it was not ancient Ukrainians whose societies threatened a mass 
extinction event. It wasn’t hunter-gatherers whose “affluent” way of life began melting 
ice sheets and released trapped carbon dioxide from Siberian land masses, increasing 
the Feedback effect of global heating. So why are arrangements such as these derided as 
simple or primitive when they, in their own way, imagined to have community and 
society, culture and commensality, without creating a ticking time bomb in the process? 
Surely what js inferior is creating a grand narrative of what is “superior” and living by 
means of enforcing that narrative upon everybody else when its negation is all around 


you in the poisoned collapse of the world’s ecological reality? 


In their text, Graeber and Wengrow provide several examples of ancient urban societies 


which, in their words, show signs of “the absence of monarchs or any evidence of a 
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warrior elite, and the corresponding likelihood that each had instead developed 


institutions of communal self-governance.” They add that, From their researches: 


“A self-conscious ethos of egalitarianism, at any point in history, might take either of two 
diametrically opposing forms. We can insist that everyone is, or should be, precisely the 
same (at least in the ways that we consider important); or alternatively, we can insist that 
everyone is so utterly different from each other that there are simply no criteria for 
comparison (for example, we are all unique individuals, and so there is no basis upon which 
any one of us can be considered better than another). Real-life egalitarianism will normally 


tend to involve a bit of both.” 


This sounds to me like “Real-life egalitarianism” — in these historical examples, at least - 
is about community and diversity and, indeed, reading through their actual examples 
[which are far too detailed to quote or even to gloss here — you will have to read their 
book for that] this does indeed seem to be the case. Graeber and Wengrow can in fact 
even conclude that “archaeological research has shifted the burden of proof onto those 
theorists who claim causal connections between the origins of cities and the rise of 
stratified states, and whose claims now look increasingly hollow.” So confident are they 
about this that they can suggest that cities should not automatically be tied to ideas of 
rigid stratification, authoritarianism and control. They go on in a Further chapter to say 
that “it is possible to have monarchs, aristocracies, slavery and extreme forms of 
patriarchal domination, even without a state...; and... it’s equally possible to maintain 
complex irrigation systems, or develop science and abstract philosophy without a state” 
and this, in turn, leads them then to ask “what do we actually learn about human history 


by establishing that one political entity is what we would like to describe as a ‘state’ and 
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another isn’t?” Such thinking then goes on to motivate, it seems to me, their markers of 
social Freedom throughout their book, these being, in my words, the freedom to leave a 
location if you don’t like it, the Freedom to disobey the authorities if you disagree with 
them and the freedom to create new forms of society of your own, selF-organising 
invention. Reading Graeber and Wengrow’s book it is principles like this, allied with the 
refusal of what are now standard but ill-considered conclusions about states and 
authoritarian organisation as necessary to ordered, or even workable, society, which is 


the new light that is shed on our thinking due to their researches and observations. 


In the end, if | may be allowed here to give a general appraisal of Graeber and Wengrow’s 
The Dawn of Everything: A New History of Humanity, it seems to turn on the Fact that 
people have an overarching need to make myths, to tell stories about themselves and 
others and to link things together in narratives. For, on the one hand the attempt to 
collate substantive enough evidence to argue that old stories about the human past now 
seem False, on the other Graeber and Wengrow’s book is evidence that people come to 
believe things they then become culturally or even politically committed to defending 
even when the slightest evidence for it has disappeared. For example, take one of my 


subjects in this chapter, civilization. OF this they say: 


“One problem is that we've come to assume that ‘civilization’ refers, in origin, simply to the 
habit of living in cities. Cities, in turn, were thought to imply states. But as we've seen, that 
is not the case historically, or even etymologically. The word ‘civilization’ derives from Latin 
civilis, which actually refers to those qualities of political wisdom and mutual aid that 
permit societies to organize themselves through voluntary coalition. In other words, it 


originally meant the type of qualities exhibited by Andean ayllu associations or Basque 
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villages, rather than Inca courtiers or Shang dynasts. If mutual aid, social co-operation, civic 
activism, hospitality or simply caring for others are the kind of things that really go to make 


civilizations, then this true history of civilization is only just starting to be written.” 


They then go on to add: 


“As we've seen, physical evidence left behind by common forms of domestic life, ritual and 
hospitality shows us this deep history of civilization. In some ways it’s much more inspiring 
than monuments. Arguably, the most important findings of modern archaeology are 
precisely these vibrant and far-flung networks of kinship and commerce, where those who 


rely largely on speculation have expected to find only backward and isolated ‘tribes’. 


As we've been showing throughout this book, in all parts of the world small communities 
formed civilizations in that true sense of extended moral communities. Without permanent 
kings, bureaucrats or standing armies they fostered the growth of mathematical and 
calendrical knowledge. In some regions they pioneered metallurgy, the cultivation of olives, 
vines and date palms, or the invention of leavened bread and wheat beer; in others they 
domesticated maize and learned to extract poisons, medicines and mind-altering substances 
from plants. Civilizations, in this true sense, developed the major textile technologies 
applied to fabrics and basketry, the potter’s wheel, stone industries and beadwork, the sail 


and maritime navigation, and so on.” 


This reminds us both of what | reported of Wengrow’s views earlier in this chapter [even 
to the extent of talking about those same “extended moral communities”] and of 


Graeber’s known anarchist commitments to participatory and cooperative forms of 
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democracy. In many respects, their book is a detailed working through of both in a great 
many detailed and diverse historical examples of what we might now think of civilization 
as under their tutelage: “self-organising voluntary coalition”. It could, | think fairly, be 
said that they are about creating a new myth of our human history on this planet [where 
“myth” is simply a story that acts to explain a whole] and, if they are, that’s fair enough 
by me. But, in this case, its a demythologising myth [!] For the aim of their book is to 
point out how other, widely believed, myths [such as the need for authority, coercion 
and violence] are often based on almost nothing at all. In this respect, their story of 
historical diversity and the absence of any “original society” is a myth of the reality and 
necessity of human agency and that is a much better myth, in my view, than the one that 
says civilization, in particular this monolithic, authoritarian, corporate and capitalist 
civilization we have, is superior to all previous Forms of civilization and the inevitable 
result of history. People, we must always insist, can organise themselves in diverse ways 
and meet diverse needs. All they have to do is organise themselves appropriately to 


achieve it. 


G: 

In what | have written about so far in this chapter, then, views of “civilization” have been 
something of a mixed bag. Zerzan and Jensen saw it as a resounding evil and regarded 
its removal as a simple survival issue [civilization OR ecology]. Others, such as Bookchin 
and probably Reclus, thought there was the possibility of a viable synthesis of human 
and ecological concerns [and also environments]. Graeber and Wengrow were concerned 
to tell us that civilization doesn’t have to be one thing and it doesn’t have to entail static 
outcomes or components. All would probably agree, however, that this particular 


civilization, the monolithic one that now practically encompasses the whole globe, is a 
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clear and present danger to life on earth. Only the methods required to neutralize such a 


civilization — and where to go From there - might differentiate such commentators. 


OF course, it would all have been so simple if human beings had never evolved, become 
self-aware, and started deciding that they know best [a proposition that must, by now, at 
least be questionable]. But they did and here we are Facing the risk of total collapse, on 
the edge of an abyss. Of course, life will go on in some form. Its probably an 
overestimation of human powers to imagine that we could kill everything or destroy the 
entire planet in a permanent way. But we can certainly do enough damage that its 
effects are felt and can probably inflict significant harm if left to ourselves. In Fact, we 
have been doing so for several hundred years in the current iteration of “civilization” 
which has now become a post-colonial, capitalist homogenisation, a hierarchy of wealth 
and power. In this world the biggest polluters and the wealthiest countries with the 
biggest armies [such as the US military which The Ecologist tells me is likely a bigger 
polluter than up to 140 countries out of the around 200 countries we have today] are the 
main culprits and former colonies, the poorest of us, will always be the ones least able to 


Fight the effects of our collective “civilizing”. 


This, in Fact, is what this ecological part of this chapter has been about: how civilizing 
changes the world. | see some good, some pertinence to the topic, in all of those | have 
mentioned above — even though several of them might have threatened fist Fights with 
some of the others about their approaches. Some want the abrupt ceasing of “civilized” 
life; others want civilization and nature brought into rational synthesis [and they assume 
this is even possible in so doing]; yet others agree that the power to do so is in our 


collective hands [and only our collective hands: individual actions are here all but 
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insignificant] but only if we can discipline and organise ourselves correctly. | think what 
all of them would actually agree on, and as it seems to me is the case, is that linking 
social, political and cultural organisation and activity to ecological outcomes is a 
necessary thing to do. “How you live affects where you live” should be a proposition all 
but the most blind, greedy and wilfully stubborn capitalist can accept. This makes it all 
the more concerning that this obvious piece of logic is so routinely ignored. As ecological 


protesters are Fond of saying, “There is no planet B.” 


One of the books | located when searching for research material For this chapter is called 
Spiritual Ecology: The Cry of the Earth. | do not imagine it would be a book Murray 
Bookchin would have got along with very well. But, since | am more open to spiritual 
expression and, indeed, spiritual subjects as a whole, | decided to give the book a chance 
as | Flicked through its pages. One evening, doing this, | alighted on a chapter by Satish 
Kumar titled “Three Dimensions of Ecology: Soil, Soul, Society”. Writing about an 


“ecology of the soil”, Kumar says the Following: 


“Soil comes first. It represents nature and sustains the entire world. Everything comes from 
the soil and returns to the soil. Food which sustains life comes from the soil. Water which 
nourishes life is held by the soil and so is fire. The sun, the moon and the stars are all related 
to the soil. For me the soil is a metaphor for the entire natural system. If we take care of the 
soil, the soil will take care of us all. Through the soil we are all related and interconnected. 


We depend on the soil. All living beings depend on the soil.” 


This is the kind of thing that some have often noted more spiritual, indigenous peoples 


would be likely to express. Yet talking about the importance of soil is also something the 
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British environmental commentator and activist George Monbiot [who is not given to 
spiritual expression or flights of Fancy] also does several times a year, noting how 
precious and necessary a resource it is in so doing. Kumar, to go back to his essay, knows 


where to lay the blame For ecological crisis, however: 


“Unfortunately the sciences, technology, economics and philosophy in the past few 
centuries have developed in such a way that we have elevated humankind to the ruling 
position and given humans higher status. We have developed a worldview which dictates 
that the human species is superior to all other species. Animals, forests, rivers and oceans 
must serve and fulfil not only the needs of humankind but also its greed and desires. This 
way of thinking has been called species-ism which means that one species, the human 


species, is the superior species above all others. 


This arrogant worldview has led to the demise of reciprocal, mutual, respectful, reverential 
and spiritual relationships between humans and the rest of nature. In fact humans have 
come to believe that they are separate from nature and above nature. Nature is out there— 
the forests, the rivers, the birds and other wildlife—and we humans are here enclosed in our 


homes, palaces, castles, apartments, offices, cars, trains and airplanes.” 


Kumar is here, in his own way, talking about the alienation of human beings from the 
rest of the natural world [through the creation of a hierarchy]. Becoming more and more 
alienated From it, we care less and less about our effects upon it. Its only a forest; its 
only an animal; its only a river; its only a coastline; its only the air. In this way we devise 
vast supply chains [hello Mr Bezos!] that are hugely destructive to supply both necessary 


and coerced wants to as many people as possible for profit. [Or, in the case of the US 
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military, in order to secure a global empire and control of resources. The strongest will 
also always be able to survive the coming ecological troubles better than the rest.] It is 
hard to quantify how much of the world human activity has poisoned or destroyed but 
its an increasing amount, it is not set to stop anytime soon and its effects are now 
becoming so obvious [and dangerous] that they are hard for anyone to ignore in public 
[although the worst offenders will keep trying]. Here the most capitalist of us are also 
the worst offenders even as they will also be the most able to neutralise its effects upon 


their own lives for as long as possible. 


For Satish Kumar, with an ecological trinity of soil, soul and society, this looks like a 


capitalist, civilizational war upon nature: 


“In the recent past there have been philosophers and scientists who have considered it right 
for humanity to go on a mission of conquering nature through technology, science, industry 
and trade. Humanity has been at war against nature during this industrial and technological 
age: poisoning the land with chemicals and pesticides in the name of increasing food 
production. We have put birds and animals in coops and cages and treated them cruelly so 
that greater and greater profit can be made through increased sale of animal protein. 
Relentless destruction of rain forest as well as deciduous forest has been justified to 
increase areas of arable land for agribusiness. The industrial scale of fishing which depletes 
and destroys the natural balance of the oceans and rivers is another example of our acts of 
war against nature. Little do we realize that even if we were to win this war we would find 


ourselves on the losing side.” 
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That last sentence, | think, is the key: EVEN IF THIS WAY OF LIFE WINS, WE LOSE. And 
Kumar is Further correct in saying that “This war against nature is driven by our 
conviction that the Function of nature is to drive the engine of economy.” But, I’m bound 
to think, having Graeber and Wengrow’s massive text still Fresh in my mind, human 
beings have realistically lived in many different ways over the tens of thousands of years 
of their history. These ways have been violent and peaceful, cooperative and isolationist, 
Foraging and farming, urban and rural, and much else besides. Yet only one of these 
ways, the authoritarian capitalist one of our current world, has threatened to devastate 
the earth. All the previous commentators, professors and activists | called upon to give 
their commentary on civilization [including the ones in my previous negative essay that | 
began with] were right then, in one respect: THIS PARTICULAR CIVILIZATION HAS TO 
STOP. This particular political and economic arrangement of human relationships has to 
be Fatally disrupted before it fatally disrupts us entirely. This particular “self-organising 
voluntary coalition” — which has been perverted to such an extent that it has been made 
compulsory even at the cost of the whole lived environment — has got to stop. That is 
not just a political and economic conclusion: its an ecological conclusion too. It turns out, 
as people like Zerzan and Jensen, but also Bookchin and Reclus, have said, that THIS 
civilization very much is bad for you. We must, then, become post-civilizational about this 


particular civilization. 


But how do we do this? Satish Kumar says the Following: 


“the challenge for humankind, in the twenty-first century, is to find humility and overcome 


duality and disconnection with nature. Nature is not just out there, we are nature too. 


Natal, nativity, native and nature all come from the same root. The word nature means: 
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whatever is born and will die. Since we, humans, are also born and will die we are nature 
too. Thus nature and humans are one. Therefore we need to understand that what we do to 


nature we do to ourselves. We are all related; we live in an interdependent world.” 


| must admit myself amenable such talk - although the Bookchins of the world will Find it 
instinctive and so irrational. But the issue there is that what alienates me is our 
civilization, not nature, and the idea that | am a part of nature and so are you, all 
together living things, appeals to me intensely. So, | must admit to you, | find more 
meaning in my regular walks across a stretch of wooded fields in a local park or 
wilderness than | do in the inventions of modern technology. | find more meaning, | 
think, because | Feel an instinctive connection to the grass, the trees, the earth, in a way 
that’s impossible with some technological thing that has exploited life in its making in 
order to be sold for some Few people’s profit [and at the expense of others]. Yes, you 
may rightly point out that I’m typing this up on a Chinese-made laptop computer and so | 
wouldn't be able to share these thoughts with you without exactly this technology, the 
product of this civilization I'm now so keen to criticise. But if none of this existed, a 
wager | would happily take, I’d probably simply be thinking and sharing with people by 
word of mouth instead. As Graeber and Wengrow show in ample examples, people didn’t 
need this civilization to be complex and interesting people, Full of things to say and 
express and do. They had their own and there is no reason in the world it has to be like 
ours. It seems to be a matter of how people think and where it leads them —- and of 
people’s values and virtues in doing so - a conclusion [Fortunately, but hopefully not too 
Fortunately!] that’s synchronous with my own thoughts in this book about anarchists and 


anarchism. 
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Consider, then, for example, the pre-Columbian indigenous peoples of what is now 
called “North America” but which some still refer to as “Turtle Island” [a description 
related to ancient myths about its creation]. Dawn E. Bastian and Judy K. Mitchell tell us 


in their Handbook of Native American Mythology that: 


“Native American people believe that time is cyclical and dynamic, and that this cyclical 
time functions not only in the spiritual realm, but in the day-to-day existence of all living 
things. One Hopi scholar has called this relationship ‘mythic reality.’ In other words, the 
truth of this present, physical world exists simultaneously with that of the mythic, spiritual 


world.” 


Bastian and Mitchell add that “This is a difficult concept to accept for many people with 
Western philosophical and scientific backgrounds” and that it “necessitates the 
suspension of Former beliefs in order to fully comprehend the Native view of the land, 
the environment, family, and the past, present, and future.” But is this any more 
“mythical” than the idea that the earth [and other people and animals] are resources to 
be exploited For profit or that meaning in this world is Found in Financial wealth? | beg to 
suggest that it isn’t at all. We all have our myths but not always the same ones. For 


instance, consider the Following story which Bastian and Mitchell relay in their text: 


“Sweet Medicine, the Cheyenne hero, after being banished from his village, travelled to a 
sacred mountain. There he received instruction from a group of elders (actually spirits) who 
taught him about the Four Sacred Arrows and numerous other rules and ceremonies. He 
spent four years there learning all of these things, and then the Old Ones sent him home 


with the sacred arrow bundle. He was welcomed back at his village and the people gladly 
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accepted the new teachings. Sweet Medicine continued to live a very long life, but when the 
time drew near for him to die, the people carried him to the sacred mountain. They built a 
shelter for him at the base of the mountain and then withdrew a few miles away. The 
Cheyenne continued to observe all that Sweet Medicine had taught them and to this day 


consider Devil’s Tower in Wyoming to be a sacred mountain.” 


We would probably Find this story about a geological landmark in Wyoming perhaps best 
known to many from its appearance in Steven Spielberg's film Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind to be quaint but not immediately meaningful to us. But so what? It is 
meaningful to the Cheyenne and it does no one else any harm that it is. But, more than 
this, the Cheyenne concept of sacred space that this inculcates [which is the context in 
which the authors discuss it] is something that we all, in our own ways, may be able to 
appreciate and is something | would say | feel simply in connection with my walking 
across open land. Incidentally, as | go about my walking |, from time to time, pick up 
pebbles or stones — entirely worthless items in monetary terms — which | Feel a strange, 
and inexpressible, connection to. | have a growing collection of these things to which | 


have a tangible emotional attachment. Explain that. 


This perhaps sounds strange, even weird or sentimental, to you. [I do not like 
sentimentality in others and wouldn’t often like to think of myself as sentimental either 
— but there you have it.] But should it? Is it so strange that people should Feel such an 
attachment to the natural world [even just in terms of land or terrain and not even 
discussing animals] yet be left cold by that one covered in concrete and artificially 


coerced in pain and exploitation From nature itself? Thoughts to ponder. 
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| promised earlier to bring in the Daoists into my discussions and we have reached that 
point now. To do this | will focus on James Miller’s essay from The Oxford Handbook of 


Religion and Ecology simply titled “Daoism and Nature”. In his opening, Miller says: 


“Ecologists have heightened our consciousness as to the the place of human life within the 
contexts of multiple interdependent ecosystems. Environmental science is demonstrating 
the deep and perhaps irreversible impact of human economic culture on the planetary 
biosphere, which nourishes the amazing diversity of species with whom we make our home. 
These three inter-related sciences are together compelling a fundamental rethinking of our 
worldview, that is, our location in the time and space of the cosmos, and our existential 
orientation and moral obligations within it. Put simply, the anthropocentric humanism of 
the European enlightenment mentality is beginning to clash profoundly with the findings of 


contemporary holistic sciences.” 


The problem delineated here is worldview clashing with material reality - and 
particularly in a context in which worldview is, somehow, imagined or expected to 
triumph over, or bring under control, material reality. Hopefully, such an idea appears 
immediately ridiculous to you — but that is the worldview that inhabits many of the most 
influential people in the world today; it is the worldview that is destroying the world 
today. What Miller intends to discuss in his essay, however, is “the ways in which the 
religious and philosophical thinking of Daoism intersects more fruitfully than 
monotheistic religion or liberal secular humanism with the sciences of evolution, ecology 
and environment.” | have myself for several years now had a keen and growing interest 
in Daoism, particularly in classic texts of its philosophy such as the Daodejing [or Laozi 


after its imagined author], the Zhuangzi and the Liezi and so | don’t at all seek to hide its 
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influence upon me. Indeed, | hope in what follows to demonstrate its relevance to 
matters of civilization, ecology and anarchism much as Miller, in his essay, hopes to show 
that Daoism “demonstrates the possibility for a radically alternative worldview that can 
help human beings symbolize their time, place and obligations in a way that accords 
more closely with science and can help nurture a sustainable Future.” So, in discussing 
Daoism, | consider myself as broadly wanting what Reclus, Bookchin, Zerzan, Jensen, 
Graeber and Wengrow all, each in their own way, also want: a peace treaty between 


human society and its natural environment. 


In discussing Daoism and its relationship to nature, Miller is keen to rightly point out that 
its own history is a constantly evolving one. Daoism has no Bible as such, no singular 
creative act, no arbitrating deity. It is simply a tradition that arose in ancient China and 
has had periods of revitalisation from that point up until today. This is not of little 
significance when we come to discuss the substance [this is an in-joke For “The Way” | am 
about to discuss is not a substance] of Daoism itself. Daoism is based on the idea of “the 
Dao”, Dao meaning “way” or “path”. As | have written elsewhere before, then, Daoists 


are “Wayists”. James Miller then Fills out this concept in his own words: 


“The Way is not the product of a divine creative act, nor is it a divine agent. Rather, the Way 
is the emergent process of creativity by which the cosmos becomes what it becomes. The 
cosmological premise of one of the earliest Daoist texts, the Way and Its Power (Daodejing) 
is that the natural world is not a collection of interacting objects set in motion by a divine 
being but rather a dynamic system of vital processes whose basic character is that of self- 
transformation. The universe was not created by any external creative act, but rather 


subsists as a complex of “ways” that are wholly spontaneous or self-generating.” 
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He continues: 


“The Way and Its Power (ch. 25) summarizes this view rather cryptically in the phrase ‘Dao 
fa ziran,’ which may be translated as ‘ways take as their model their own capacity for self- 
generation.’ The principle that this Daoist maxim enshrines, therefore, is the capacity of life 
to shape itself independent of any external impetus or teleology. Things simply come into 
being of their own accord; they are not enacted by divine fiat according to some mythic 
metanarrative or with any external purpose. Nor are they the consequence of some all- 


encompassing karmic logic of cause and effect.” 


You might then want to think of this SELF-ORGANISATION [a startlingly anarchistic 
description of the way of the universe which tends to suggest Daoism to me as an 
anarchy-implicating way of thinking] as play, an underappreciated facet of the universe, 
but | am only myself being playful here in suggesting it. And what we are talking about 
here is only one of several [fictional] ways to help us connect things together via 
linguistically-Formulated ideas, after all. Chapter 42 of the Daodejing, Miller informs us, 


then says: 

Dao gives birth to one 
One gives birth to two 
Two gives birth to three 


Three gives birth to ten thousand things 


As Miller describes this: 
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“This cosmogony is different from the Neo-Platonic account of creation, which sees 
differentiation as the fundamental cosmogonic process. In that account, the multiplicity 
and diversity of the universe arises out of the splitting up or differentiation of some 
primordial unity. The Daoist account, however, is quite different. One does not divide into 
two, nor two into four. Rather the one becomes, as it were, pregnant with itself and gives 


birth to two; two becomes pregnant with itself and gives birth to three.” 


In Miller’s view, this then imagines “the ‘ways’ of our universe as a sort of recursive, 
Fractal-like complexity in which life takes up itself into itself and emerges into a yet more 
complex form. The result of this ongoing creative process is the ten thousand, or myriad, 
things, the complex imbrication of life-processes that together constitute the self- 
organizing collectivity of life.” It should then, | hope, be quite easy to see how all life on 
our planet is implicated in this imagined complex of constant self-transformation. Rather 
like how people imagine things holistically when they think about “the butterfly effect”, 
this Daoist mentality imagines that everything is part of the same system which is 
engaged in a constant process of transforming itself. Imagining this system, Daoists are 
not interested in creating objects and subjects regarded as entirely separate from each 
other [keep in mind here that the foremost Daoist symbol is the yin/yang, a symbol 
which pictorially represents the entailment of yin in yang and yang in yin] because, as far 
as they are concerned, they aren’t entirely separate from each other — and, indeed, their 
imaginary separation wouldn't, in this view, be a better thing to imagine anyway. Such a 


view is much more ecologically useful than its separating, objectivising alternative. 


And then, of course, you have to bear in mind that such a conception of existence is 


neither teleological in some religious, eschatological sense and nor does it involve 
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secular notions of “progress” which are imposed upon a society held under the sway of 
humanistic or capitalist imperatives. [As | read Graeber and Wengrow’s huge tome for 
research on this chapter, and read of dozens of ancient societies and their ways of life, | 
Found myself constantly challenged as to this notion of “progress” and the regular 
assumption that some of the world glued to screens for most of their existence — whilst 
a Further great swathe of the world is in despair or poverty or both — is somehow 
“better” than, say, lives of hunter-gatherer “affluence”. As we will see, Daoists have 
something to say about this too.] Daoist ideas looked to achieve a radical simplicity 
which both recognised and lived in harmony with “the complex transformative power of 
nature” — as Miller phrases this. But this implies that such people thought that it was not 
For them to then interfere with it. IF you want to imagine this in a more scientific 
vocabulary, think of the universe in terms of the transformation of forms of energy — 
which is not the least helpful way to think about it anyway. More especially religious and 
not simply philosophical Daoists did this too, and held to various conceptions of such 
things in their mythologies which they applied to alchemic, medicinal and healing modes 


of thought. 


This emphasis on the constant self-transformation of a whole, a mythological view which 
can unite Daoist spiritual philosophy and contemporary science, leads us to something | 
think of vital importance ecologically. It also happens to be one of the anarchist values 
and virtues | spoke about earlier: diversity. | have talked about diversity in these pages in 
various contexts going right back to the beginning of this book and my “first thoughts” 
where | spoke about the diversifying life of replicants like Roy Batty - as opposed to the 
humans who want to control, and occasionally snuff out, their diversity. This theme then 


continued through the biological discussions | engaged in when talking about life on 
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earth [where biological diversity is actually the best means of survival] and the 
discussions | had about race and eugenics where, yet again, some people possessed of a 
superiority complex imagined they had both the knowledge and the right to start 
deciding who was worthy of life and who was not. In both the biological and the racial 
cases we find [often the same!] people who think that simple diversity is a bad thing, 
something to be destroyed or erased. We may then observe that one of the things 
Graeber and Wengrow are saying in their book is that there are any number of ways to 
live, and that our species has lived, and so it is somewhat obtuse to imagine that the one 
we now happen to live is either the inevitable one or the one to which human life was 


always oriented or which was bound to win out in the end. 


Daoism, in Fact, does not hold to such an obtuse view either. Since it holds that all things 
are a product of self-transformation — and so of everything being implied in everything 
else — it holds that diversity is “primordial” [as Miller describes it] in the Daoist 
conception of the universe. Here, “Diversity is explained not by a god who creates and 
names specifically different things but by assuming as Fundamental the process of 
transformation within the universe, namely the Dao or Way. All the things that exist 
within nature exist not because each was separately created (as in the Genesis story) but 
because nature transformed differently.” This makes diversity co-extensive with the 
universe itself, part of its very Fabric, baked in at the most primordial level imaginable. 
We might even say that diversity is the universe and the universe is simply diverse. But 
its a diversity in unity because here, under a Daoist mode of thought, diversity is not the 
opposite of unity — its what constitutes it. The whole is not a unity until its unity in 
diversity is recognised. Readers might want to meditate on how such an idea interacts 


with the Western scientific idea of evolution in this respect. Of this, James Miller says: 
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“If we understand evolution as the non-teleological emergence of a self-organizing complex 
of life processes, there is a startling overlap with the Daoist conception of the natural self- 
organizing spontaneity (ziran) of the universe. In Daoist terms, nature is natural because it 
is self-generating, not because it is a ‘creation’ that follows divinely-ordained ‘natural 


laws.”” 


Seeing the natural world as something “self-organizing” in this way leads the Daoist into 
ethical thought. But this ethical thought is not now based on “laws” that must be obeyed 
and which lead to some teleological goal. Important in this, as the purposefully 
purposeless and unconventional American musician and artist John Cage knew very well, 


is nature’s manner of operation. As James Miller describes this: 


“In the Daoist view, value does not consist in the achievement of some teleological goal or 
conformity to some transcendental ideal. Rather, the value of a thing consists in the process 
of transformation that is inherent in its own process of being. Accordingly, the core value 
espoused by Daoists, namely, spontaneity or the capacity for autonomous self- 
transformation (ziran) derives directly from the Daoist understanding of nature. Nature is 


both a description of the universe and a value to be espoused by humankind.” 


That is to say that Daoists look at nature as a system — an ecosystem — and they see in it 
an ethical model. They see nature [as ziran, as spontaneous self-organisation — 
something which gives birth to my neologism “ziranarchy”] as a value. This is in stark 
contrast to human beings after the European “enlightenment” who have strongly taken 
the view that human beings are masters of nature, set apart From it, the ones who are in 


a battle with nature in order to control and domesticate it entirely, the ones who decide, 
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and who will decide, whether it has a value and what that value will be. Nature, in that 
view, is the willing or unwilling servant of humanity — and it doesn’t really matter which. 
The difference in mentality is revolutionary, however, when one comes to realise that 
the “capacity of autonomous self-transformation” that Daoists see nature as being 
imbued with, its Dao or Way, “is actualized through adherence to an ethic not of action, 
but of ‘non-action.’ By practising an ethic of non-action, Daoists value the capacity for 
self-transformation that is inherent within things and generally do not seek to exert 


influence through external creative acts.” 


This is something very, very hard for modern people to grasp, the idea not that we 
should interfere in the world but that, often, we should simply leave it alone. It involves 
accepting that the earth has a natural balance and that in fact, it doesn’t, and never did, 
need people to make sure it turns out alright. Such a view, of course, is Fundamentally at 
odds with authoritarian and capitalist mentalities in which deliberate, purposive human 
activity is all. But it is not, | think, necessarily at odds with an anarchist mentality — even if 
only on the grounds that “my enemy’s enemy is my Friend.” Imagine if, instead of building 
vast empires, capitalist temples to greed and exploitation, and egotistical personal and 
corporate fortunes, people had lived in simplicity, tending to their simple biological and 
other human needs, and little more, allowing the earth and nature to be what that will 
be and become what they will become. Imagine if human beings did not seek meaning in 
control but in co-existence. Imagine if, rather than imagining they were the natural 
bosses, human beings realised they were part of a selF-transforming whole which exists 
by organising itself. It paints our relationship to ecology in a whole new light and 


mandates a completely different kind of human action — or rather non-action. 
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This mentality involves accepting, as Miller describes it, “that the various processes of 
the cosmos inherently possess the capacity for harmonious self-transformation and that 
the correct mode of action is the type of action that seeks to co-ordinate and enable the 
spontaneous creative capacities of these various processes, rather than force them to 
conform to some external norm.” In the sense of “external norm” used here, there are no 
external norms. Scientific laws are, rather, rules for action, observed regularities we 
choose to trust, not propositions the universe is somehow required to obey. In this 
Daoist mentality man is not the measure nor, in any eternal or permanent sense, is it 
humanity's job to be measurers. Rather, it is about responding to nature’s natural 
harmony, its sense of balance as a self-transforming system Full of diversity and more 
interactions in a moment than we could possibly ever account for, and partaking in its 
natural homeostasis — to use a medical term very dear to the sense of Daoist medicine 


which also operates with such an imperative. 


The view here is that such systems as nature or the body seek to find their own balance, 
their own peaceful co-existence, which is, in fact, why they ever existed [even in 
evolutionary senses] in the first place [i.e. because self-organisation is a biological thing 
in its most Fundamental nature and character]. Things which only act in violent agitation 
with each other do not long survive, they destroy themselves [see human beings, set on 
their current course, and the rest of life on earth at present]. The Daoist insight, then, is 
that nature, this world, the cosmos, exist because there is some natural harmony that 
tends towards their relatively peaceful co-existence and continuation, a balance which 
enables them to survive without tearing themselves apart. Only a fool, so these Daoists 
think, would then act to disturb that balance or subvert such spontaneity. Doing so 


would not be a matter of knowledge or control but abject, hubristic stupidity. 
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Daoist thinkers often think of the human body and the cosmos at large in similar ways in 
this regard. Both are thought of in terms of a circulation of energies which, if we think of 
an electrical circuit, is a matter of positive and negative forces. Both are needed for an 
electrical charge and so for energy to Flow. This can be seen, symbolically, to map to the 
pattern of yin and yang which, in Daoist symbology, can have all kinds of meanings and 
resonances but which always comes back to this idea of energy transforming itself and 
of a constant flow of one thing entailing the other. Yin and yang, as with the Dao, are not 
real things, they do not have substance. They are metaphorical ideas used to help 
express an understanding of energy and its constant transformation, a philosophy of 
movement, constant interaction and inter-relation. In Chinese, Daoists refer to energy as 


“Qi”. Miller sets out this understanding of energy, of Qi, in the Following paragraph: 


“Nature, then, is unitary in that it is comprised ultimately of one energy-matter, Qi. It has a 
binary characteristic, however, in that in terms of its positive and a negative charges. This 
duality leads energy to flow in a circuit. When it flows in a circuit it achieves a state of 
balance or homeostasis. This simple pattern, readily understood by analogy to energy, 
Daoists take to be the fundamental pattern of nature. Everything can be explained in terms 
of positive and negative forces which produce a circular flow and tend towards a systemic 
balance. Viewing the body, and by extension nature, as a dynamic system that tends 
towards an overall equilibrium is a further point of agreement between classical Daoist 
philosophy and contemporary systems thinking. This holistic, systemic view of the body and 
the cosmos leads Daoists to view nature in terms of the correlations between its various 
dimensions and not in terms of the sequential cause and effect that is a characteristic of 


Indian theories of karma and classical scientific views of logic.” 
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| hope that this perhaps Foreign thinking makes sense to you. My argument is not that 
this is right where other theories are wrong but that this is more useful, in an ecological 
context, than theories which posit humanity as lords of nature or the inevitable exploiter 
of it thought of as “resources”. Much as Graeber and Wengrow have done with their 
book about the history of human civilizations and pre-civilizations, so here | want to 
point out that the view we take towards ecology, and human civilization in relation to 
ecology and the natural world, does not have to be the way it is. Everyone can see that 
the way that has been imposed upon us is a disastrously exploitative way that cannot 
survive its own existence and so sensible people would then suggest that there must, in 
Fact, be other ways to view the world and its ecology, and other ways to view and 
organise ourselves, which result in a better, much more sustainable interaction of the 
two. | offer the Daoist way, with its spontaneity, unity in diversity, Focus on keeping a 
homeostatic balance and self-organising nature that exists outside any need for control, 
only because it is one known to me and which finds Favour with me. But | don’t suggest 
its the only way or that there might not be others. [Bookchin, in Fact, suggested another 


above.] 


IF one goes into the Daoist cosmological philosophy even further one finds it arranged as 
a system of balance achieved by seasonal movement, a mythology of life itself. In this 
understanding balance is achieved by being in harmony with nature and its system of 
seasonality, something which Graeber and Wengrow report in The Dawn of Everything is 
actually how some past versions of ourselves [who were not in this case in ancient China] 
also lived, at one part of the year living in one way, and in another part of the year living 
another. This also recalls to mind For those of a biblical education [such as |] that “there 


is a time for everything” — as the book of Ecclesiastes [in Hebrew, Qohelet] reminds us. | 
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see in this constant movement a tendency towards diversity and flexibility which is anti- 
authoritarian and anti-egotistical in the sense that, given this systems understanding, 
human beings go with the Flow of life and Fit into a greater whole in harmony. Nature’s 
balance here includes human balance with nature, a thing our current ways of life are 
clearly upsetting, if not destroying. Have human beings got the humility to recognise 


they are asmall part of a greater whole? Lives certainly depend upon it. 


One thing that does distinguish Daoist ways From modern, scientific ways, however, is 
the Fact that Daoists derive values From nature as they observe it. IF you read much of 
John Cage, who | mentioned earlier and whom | have interacted with in terms of his 
thinking and ideas before, it will not miss your attention how often he, as someone who 
had been a student of Zen and Daoism for many years, talks about nature “in her manner 
of operation”. This is the Daoist move of deriving values from nature’s way of being and 
becoming, how it Fits together and seems to work [which one could reasonably argue is a 
kind of “science” itself since science is only the making of reliable observations From 


nature]. James Miller highlights the consequences of this when he says: 


“What distinguishes Daoists from most modern scientists, however, is their desire to derive 
values from the facts of nature. Just as Daoists view nature as spontaneous and therefore 
value spontaneity, so also Daoists view balance and systemic equilibrium as a virtue. In this 
Daoist worldview, balance or harmony in fact can be regarded as a supreme virtue, not in 
the sense of some abstract ideal of goodness or justice, but rather as the natural process of 
balancing out of the diversity of forces so as to attain an equilibrium that proves beneficial 


for the whole. This value encourages a type of systems thinking that recognizes irreducible 
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diversity and dissuades thinking in the dualistic terms of good versus evil. This is not to 


suggest that Daoists are amoral. 


Rather it is to suggest that Daoists view morality in medical terms: goodness consists of the 
optimal health of a system comprised of various interdependent subsystems. This medical 
concept of virtue can certainly be useful in constructing an ecological ethics, one that 
recognizes that humans cannot act for their own good without considering the overall 


health of the ecosystems in which they are embedded.” 


| cannot but think that modern capitalists, obsessed with exploiting more and more of 
the planet and its inhabitants in a Futile pursuit of constant growth and never declining 
profits, need a bit of such re-education. The shallow philosophy of profit and 
exploitation is dooming us and, consequently, anarchists must be active and engaged 
anti-capitalists For the first requirement of any anarchism is that there is a planet to be 
anarchistic about. What’s more, people in general, in my view, need to absorb some of 
that Daoist insistence on “maintaining an equilibrium between the body and its 
environment” — as James Miller phrases it — which is actually not so different From 


Bookchin’s idea of a synthesis of ecology and civilization. 


Clearly, if humanity is to survive, some accommodation of nature and human society 
must occur. We must find ways to live which do not rely on destroying other life or 
exploiting it as a resource. Somewhere in the Zhuangzi, as | have written about 
elsewhere, there is the sentiment expressed that wise people live their lives in quiet 
simplicity without even wondering what other people are doing across the border. This 


speaks to a simplicity and humility of life without hubris, ambition or selF-regarding 
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grandeur but also to a life lived From local resources without requiring mass exploitation 
of the surroundings. This ethos of having few needs appeals to me and seems a wise 
course of action. People, as Diogenes himself would have suggested since aUTtdpKéla or 
“self-sufficiency” was a primary Cynic virtue, should be able to look after themselves and 
their needs in ways which don’t involve mass exploitation of either other people or 
things. This would be both organisationally sensible and ecologically wise. But, as with 
many other things in this book, it is Fundamentally at odds with the alienated selves that 
we have become in this present moment. It will require huge acts of rethinking who we 
are and how we Fit in with the world around us if we are ever to achieve it. We need to 
Fundamentally recognise that life, all kinds of life, organises itself. It never needed any 
master. Masters only destroy the natural spontaneity [ziranarchy] that is the world in its 


natural manner of operation. 


One last thing before this chapter must end. James Miller talks about the Daoist 
understanding of nature and society, ecology and civilisation, and its necessary harmony 


and Fluidity, using the Following, once again bodily, metaphor: 


“The most basic procedure for maintaining... harmony [between body and environment] is 
breathing. Thus many Daoist meditative techniques pay close attention to regulating 
breath, that is the passage of Qi as air or breath from outside to inside our bodies and back 
again. Each time we exchange a breath we are exchanging aspects of our physical 
environment and our internal physiology. Since breath is the basis of life, we can define life 
in the basic Daoist sense as the continuous exchange of energy between environment and 


body. When this exchange ceases, then life ceases.” 
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| can’t think of any better way of showing that human beings are not separate from the 
environment than this. Its very existence is, in Fact, humanity’s life support system and, 
in a very consequentialist sense, we are not separate from our environment at all. We 
need to come to recognise and cherish this insight and to view nature as fluid rather 
than as a set of distinct material substances. Notable, then, is that perhaps the pre- 
eminent Daoist metaphor is that of water, something which itself transforms [as steam 
or ice] and whose very Fluidity is the point. The Daodejing chapter 22 says: “Highest good 
is like water. Because water excels in benefiting the myriad creatures without 
contending with them and settles where none would like to be, it comes close to the 


way.” Miller comments that: 


“Here water is... employed as a metaphor for goodness. Good is defined as being like water 
in the sense that water benefits creatures without contending with them and in that it 
chooses the lowest place. To be good thus means to be of benefit to others and to be 
humble... To be alive, to be one of the myriad creatures, is only achievable through water. 


Thus in Daoist and ecological terms, life is a water-based proposition.” 


It would be good to think on these things ethically, economically and ecologically, | think, 
becoming humble and of benefit to others in the process. We need to change our 
thinking from that of controlling exploiters to that of those who must be part of a self- 
balancing, harmonious system in order to exist. We need to imagine profit in having such 
life itself rather than as whatever can be exploited for oneself. “Ecology”, in Fact, is 
probably little more than realising one’s place in a selForganising, self-maintaining 
system — and acting accordingly. “Ziranarchy”, then, the binding of the idea of a Daoist 


“natural spontaneity” together with anarchy, is an idea with a serious cutting edge. 
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WHAT IS ANARCHIST EDUCATION? 


“The most violent element in society is ignorance.” - Emma Goldman 


A: 

Given all that has been said so far in this chapter about ethics, about economics and 
about ecology, we must, | think, come to the conclusion that the most important task, if 
life is a matter of tasks, For the anarchist today is EDUCATION. Why is this? Because 
without education you can stick your “revolution”, or even simple worthwhile political 
change, where the sun don’t shine. When Lucy Parsons said, many years ago now, that 
“Anarchists know that a long period of education must precede any great Fundamental 
change in society, hence they do not believe in vote begging, nor political campaigns, 
but rather in the development of self-thinking individuals” she was telling people that an 
actual revolution — as opposed to the imaginary ones people on social media carry 
around in their heads — is based solidly on the notion of people being inhabited by the 
beliefs, attitudes and values which require one, which make one inevitable, in fact. This 
idea of education is solidly linked to the idea of values and, if you want to know a 
society's values, then look at what that society allows to occur. From that you will then 


also be able to infer the state of its education. 


Clearly Emma Goldman, who spent her life in the business of education, was of similar 
mind when she uttered the quotation with which | head this chapter. But when we talk 
about “education” here, as Goldman’s career clearly shows, we are not talking about a 
set of values laid out on one piece of paper which is exchanged For another set of values 


on another sheet of paper. That process could, in certain circumstances, simply be called 
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dogmatic or propagandistic. [This is what newspapers and TV channels and social media 
accounts engage in.] Education, on the other hand, is teaching the skills and the 
interpretive sensitivity to consequences and context which enable people to make the 
necessary switches from one set of values to another for themselves. This is not purely an 
objective thing nor simply an intellectual thing. It is as much about being socially-minded 
and concerned about more than yourself as it is about being smart or clever. The aim of 
anarchist education, then, as both Parsons and Goldman would have agreed, is the 
creation of “self-thinking people”, a development of critical skills one relies on for 
oneself rather than simply being schooled to believe a particular set of propositions. As | 
described this in earlier chapters, this is education in, and as the process of, SELF- 
ACTUALISATION or, as Emma Goldman would describe it herself, becoming 
INDEPENDENTLY MINDED. “Guerrilla mind”, which | began this book talking about and is 
what | conceive anarchist education to be about developing, is the mind you form, use 


and direct For yourself. 


It is, in Fact, with Emma Goldman that | will begin this chapter as an example of an 
anarchist educator or, more specifically, as an example of what anarchist education 
means and looks like. Readers may, on the one hand, find it strange that Goldman, a 
childless woman who, one gets the impression, actively resisted motherhood all her life 
in the cause of her “beautiful ideal” [and despite the pleas of some of her lovers], would 
take an interest in such a subject, most usually and naturally applied to children. Yet 
Goldman, in fact, had a strong interest in education and learning more generally 
[something she occasionally got flak for from other anarchists who thought she was 
straying from the more simple message of “workers’ emancipation” that animated 


them]. 
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So, for example, Goldman wrote a book, published in 1914, about drama and its “social 
significance”, would speak to more middle class audiences quite regularly about subjects 
like the importance of Nietzsche’s philosophy for modern times [these talks seem to 
have been lost due to her later arrest by the FBI in 1917 and that is a great shame as 
what she had to say, in interaction with Nietzsche, would have been very interesting] and 
was involved in the creation of New York's “Ferrer School” in 1911 [later called a 
“Modern School”). In addition to this, we should not fail to mention her monthly 
periodical, Mother Earth, which existed From March 1906 until that same arrest in 1917 
and which was intended to educate readers [and not simply anarchists] about politics 
and culture. In the second edition we Find a piece written by Goldman entitled “The Child 
and Its Enemies” and this sets us on the road of Emma Goldman's educational thought. 
This is so, in fact, right From the opening sentence: “Is the child to be considered as an 
individuality, or as an object to be moulded according to the whims and fancies of those 
about it?” This, it will be seen, is exactly the heart of the anarchist issue For Goldman [as 
it will be For others too] as she notes that “Every sensitive being abhors the idea of being 
treated as a mere machine or as a mere parrot of conventionality and respectability, the 
human being craves recognition of his kind.” Goldman seems to think of children and 
adults together as similarly human beings here and further notes that “it is through the 
channel of the child that the development of the mature man must go.” But, 


immediately, there is a problem: 


“Every institution of our day, the family, the State, our moral codes, sees in every strong, 
beautiful, uncompromising personality a deadly enemy; therefore every effort is being 
made to cramp human emotion and originality of thought in the individual into a straight- 


jacket from its earliest infancy; or to shape every human being according to one pattern; 
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not into a well-rounded individuality, but into a patient work slave, professional automaton, 


tax-paying citizen, or righteous moralist.” 


What, then, is the educational ideal here which Goldman sees being disrupted? It is one 
“who has freed himself From the fetters of the thoughtlessness and stupidity of the 
commonplace; he who can stand without moral crutches, without the approval of public 
opinion” or one who “may well intone a high and voluminous song of independence and 
freedom.” Goldman is not here talking about a person who has been given a certain set 
of facts or a certain configuration of knowledge From their education but the creation of 
a certain type of person, one who won't be the “work slave”, the “automaton” or the 


“moralist”’. 


Speaking of a child growing up as she continues her short essay, Goldman goes on to 
note that, “The child shows its individual tendencies in its plays, in its questions, in its 
association with people and things. But it has to struggle with everlasting external 
interference in its world of thought and emotion. It must not express itself in harmony 
with its nature, with its growing personality. It must become a thing, an object.” It is 
obvious here that the problem for Goldman is that she sees individuality being 
Frustrated by parents and schooling — which is something of her own experience in life 
too. Goldman did not herself have much schooling [that she did have was mostly 
between the ages of 7-11 in K6nigsberg - although she clearly remained an intellectually 
interested person thereafter] due to her domineering Father who sent her out to earn 
money instead and this fact doesn’t seem inconsequential to her general commentary. 
Later in her essay she talks about “the conspiracy entered into by civilization against the 


growth and making of character” and she likely Felt this in her own case. But she speaks 
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not just from her own experience, or about herself, but more generally, saying that since 
“every effort of our educational life seems to be directed toward making of the child a 
being Foreign to itself” this must then necessarily issue in “individuals Foreign to one 
another, and in everlasting antagonism with each other.” Education, its type and 


purpose, then has consequences for Emma Goldman. 


Goldman's charge, then, is that, “The ideal of the average pedagogist is not a complete, 
well-rounded, original being; rather does he seek that the result of his art of pedagogy 
shall be automatons of Flesh and blood, to best fit into the treadmill of society and the 
emptiness and dullness of our lives.” Note there, once again, the reference to an 
“original” being. The comparison Goldman is using throughout here is between robots 
produced to order and autonomous individuals. Goldman had, amongst other things, 
read her Stirner and Nietzsche — and not without some measure of approval — and they 
can only have acted to confirm her own feelings towards autonomy of thought and 
action. [This is to say that Goldman was not herself convinced towards autonomy in 
these things by intellectual arguments but that it rose up naturally from her own life and 
spirit - something in which she then educated herself further.] Goldman also contrasts 
“Every home, school, college and university [which] stands for dry, cold utilitarianism, 
overflooding the brain of the pupil with a tremendous amount of ideas, handed down 
from generations past” with “awakening spontaneity of character” [compare my recent 
Daoist commentary in ecological context!] which seems very like contrasting people 
made in an image of “our” past with people capable of creating their own image of 


themselves and so also a new future From and for themselves. 
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Indeed, as the essay continues, this becomes the comparison between “predigested 
Food” [which is what Goldman thinks the information children receive is] and “their own 
personalities and their original sense of judgment” or “an independent mental 
development of the child.” And Goldman, who had her own bitter experience of this, was 
in no doubt where the problems began: “parents are the first to destroy the inner riches 
of their children.” She goes on to say that “They tenaciously cling to the idea that the 
child is merely part of themselves — an idea as false as it is injurious, and which only 
increases the misunderstanding of the soul of the child, of the necessary consequences 
of enslavement and subordination thereof.” But what then of the child? “Soon enough it 
is confronted with the painful reality that it is here only to serve as inanimate matter for 
parents and guardians, whose authority alone gives it shape and form.” Children, of 
course, especially when young, have little to no power. They are the ultimate example of 
powerless people. Thus, not least in the family, “the child is ever compelled to battle 
against the internal and external use of force.” This is a big problem for Goldman who 
wishes that children would “ever grow up into independent, self-reliant spirits.” [One 
here hears echoes of an Emersonian “self-reliance” which we know Goldman was also 
acquainted with. Goldman seems to have regarded men like Ralph Waldo Emerson and 


Henry David Thoreau as home grown American anarchists. } 


For Goldman, then, beginning from parents and extending into the officialdom of 
schooling, education is a matter of being deliberately stunted by a society that wants to 
keep its offspring under control and to mould them into controlled drones. There is no 
possibility of “the silvery song of... individual growth, of the beauty of character, of the 
strength of love and human relation, which alone make life worth living.” Goldman 


consequently insists that: 
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“education of children is not synonymous with herd-like drilling and training. If education 
should really mean anything at all, it must insist upon the free growth and development of 
the innate forces and tendencies of the child. In this way alone can we hope for the free 
individual and eventually also for a free community, which shall make interference and 


coercion of human growth impossible.” 


At this point, for sake of reference, its perhaps worth asking what Emma Goldman's 
actual reference point for a fully Formed, engaged “independent” human being might 
have been around this time. In 1909 she composed “A New Declaration of 
Independence” for a newspaper which subsequently refused to publish it. Instead, it 


appeared in her own Mother Earth. |t reads, instructively, as Follows: 


“When, in the course of human development, existing institutions prove inadequate to the 
needs of man, when they serve merely to enslave, rob, and oppress mankind, the people 


have the eternal right to rebel against, and overthrow, these institutions. 


The mere fact that these forces — inimical to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness — 
are legalized by statute laws, sanctified by divine rights, and enforced by political power, in 


no way justifies their continued existence. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all human beings, irrespective of race, color, or 
sex, are born with the equal right to share at the table of life; that to secure this right, there 
must be established among men economic, social, and political freedom; we hold further 
that government exists but to maintain special privilege and property rights, that it coerces 


man into submission and therefore robs him of dignity, self-respect, and life. 
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The history of the American kings of capital and authority is the history of repeated crimes, 
injustice, oppression, outrage, and abuse, all aiming at the suppression of individual liberties 
and the exploitation of the people. A vast country, rich enough to supply all her children 
with all possible comforts, and insure well-being to all, is in the hands of a few, while the 
nameless millions are at the mercy of ruthless wealth gatherers, unscrupulous lawmakers, 
and corrupt politicians. Sturdy sons of America are forced to tramp the country in a fruitless 
search for bread, and many of her daughters are driven into the street, while thousands of 


tender children are daily sacrificed on the altar of Mammon. 


The reign of these kings is holding mankind in slavery, perpetuating poverty and disease, 
maintaining crime and corruption; it is fettering the spirit of liberty, throttling the voice of 
justice, and degrading and oppressing humanity. It is engaged in continual war and 
slaughter, devastating the country and destroying the best and finest qualities of man; it 
nurtures superstition and ignorance, sows prejudice and strife, and turns the human family 


into a camp of Ishmaelites. 


We, therefore, the liberty-loving men and women, realizing the great injustice and brutality 
of this state of affairs, earnestly and boldly do hereby declare, that each and every 
individual is and ought to be free to own himself and to enjoy the full fruit of his labor; that 
man is absolved from all allegiance to the kings of authority and capital; that he has, by the 
very fact of his being, free access to the land and all means of production, and entire liberty 
of disposing of the fruits of his efforts; that each and every individual has the 
unquestionable and unabridgable right of free and voluntary association with other equally 
sovereign individuals for economic, political, social, and all other purposes, and that to 


achieve this end man must emancipate himself from the sacredness of property, the respect 
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for man-made law, the fear of the Church, the cowardice of public opinion, the stupid 
arrogance of national, racial, religious, and sex superiority, and from the narrow puritanical 
conception of human life. And for the support of this Declaration, and with a firm reliance 
on the harmonious blending of man’s social and individual tendencies, the lovers of liberty 
joyfully consecrate their uncompromising devotion, their energy and intelligence, their 


solidarity and their lives.” 


The reason | quote this is because, as written, if intended to be read by adults, it doesn’t 
actually say anything that different to what Goldman had said previously in addressing 
the education of children. Goldman wants people IN GENERAL to be “liberty-loving” and 
“Free to own himself” and not just children - but, that being the case, this must then 
begin with children where these young human beings are taught, from the family 
environment onwards, about who they shall be. It is here “every individual” who “has the 
unquestionable and unabridgable right of free and voluntary association with other 


equally sovereign individuals” — and that without distinction. 


We see this Further in Goldman’s essay “The Social Importance of the Modern School” 
where Goldman contrasts the oppressive social environment of contemporary schooling 
with “develop[ing] the individual through knowledge and the free play of characteristic 
traits, so that he may become a social being, because he has learned to know himself, to 
know his relation to his fellow-men, and to realize himself in a harmonious blending with 
society.” Here, “enslaving the masses” is compared to “personal liberty and originality of 
thought”. Goldman wishes to educate for the latter and eradicate the former for 


“Naturally, the method of breaking man’s will must begin at a very early age; that is, with 
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the child, because at that time the human mind is most pliable.” Goldman definitely links 


schooling to the state of society more widely in this essay in that she also further adds: 


“our present system of economic and political dependence is maintained not so much by 
wealth and courts as it is by an inert mass of humanity, drilled and pounded into absolute 
uniformity, and... the school today represents the most efficient medium to accomplish that 


end.” 


To such machine education, then, the factory for producing societal clones, good 
workers stamped with the values of authoritarian society where what is needed is 
compliance not independence, Goldman contrasts “The Modern School”. She discusses 


this saying that: 


“The underlying principle of the Modern School is this: education is a process of drawing 
out, not of driving in; it aims at the possibility that the child should be left free to develop 
spontaneously, directing his own efforts and choosing the branches of knowledge which he 
desires to study. That, therefore, the teacher, instead of opposing, or presenting as 
authoritative his own opinions, predilections, or beliefs should be a sensitive instrument 
responding to the needs of the child as they are at any time manifested; a channel through 
which the child may attain so much of the ordered knowledge of the world, as he shows 
himself ready to receive and assimilate. Scientific, demonstrable facts in the Modern School 
will be presented as facts, but no interpretation of theory — social, political, or religious — 
will be presented as having in itself such sanction, or intellectual sovereignty, as precludes 
the right to criticize or disbelieve. The Modern School, then, must be libertarian. Each pupil 


must be left free to his true self.” 
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This, we might say, is treating children like human beings who have agency to direct their 
own learning. But this, as some might critique such a situation, is not simply a matter of 
mere autonomy for Goldman also points out that, “The social purpose of the Modern 
School is to develop the individual through knowledge and the free play of characteristic 
traits, so that he may become a social being, because he has learned to know himself, to 
know his relation to his fellow-men, and to realize himself in a harmonious blending with 
society” as | have already previously highlighted. The difference in the Modern School, so 
called, is that children are encouraged to find their own way in this whereas, in other 
schools, they are directed down a path regardless of if they choose it or not in classic 
authoritarian Fashion [where authority always knows best]. Such education then 
develops individual initiative and agency as necessary human traits as well as the child’s 
various judging and critical apparatuses which leads to them becoming “an independent 
Factor” in what Goldman calls “the social struggle”. In fact, the Modern School, a system 
of education most often associated with the Catalan Francisco Ferrer, a radical 
Freethinker, anarchist, and educationalist behind a network of secular, private, 
libertarian schools in and around Barcelona which he set up in opposition to the 
dogmatic schooling of the Catholic Church [and to which they were always bitterly 


opposed, eventually leading to Ferrer’s unjust execution], aims: 


“to make impossible the mere instructionist: the instructionist blinded by his paltry specialty 
to the full life it is meant to serve; the narrow-minded worshipper of uniformity; the small 
soured reactionary who cries for ‘more spelling and arithmetic and less life’; the self- 
sufficient apostle of consolation, who in his worship of what has been fails to see what is 


and what ought to be; the stupid adherent of a decaying age who makes war upon the fresh 
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vigor that is sprouting from the soil — all these the Modern School aims to replace by life, 


the true interpreter of education.” 


OF special issue here [and, | insist, of absolute anarchist consequence] is the matter of 
sex education, something Goldman was always in favour of and which she was even 
imprisoned for in the case of teaching women methods of contraception, something 
which, as Far back as the 1890s, she had complained women and girls were kept in 
ignorance of, thus disabling them from even being knowledgeable enough to make 
decisions about their own bodies. Already in “The Child and Its Enemies” Goldman had 
complained that “social morality” [by which she most probably, but not exclusively, 
means the Church - which she despised] was leading adolescents into ignorance and an 
inability to have independence in the matter of their own lives. She writes that: “The 
cravings of love and sex are met with absolute ignorance by the majority of parents, who 
consider it as something indecent and improper, something disgraceful, almost criminal, 
to be suppressed and fought like some terrible disease.” In “The Social Importance of the 


Modern School” Goldman discusses this further, adding that: 


“An educational system which refuses to see in the young budding and sprouting 
personality independence of mind and wholesomeness of a freely developed body will 


certainly not admit the necessity of recognizing the phase of sex in the child.” 


This is surely a tricky subject still very much overladen with ignorant moral certitudes 
[and that, not least, in puritanical and policing anarchist spaces too]. Goldman herself 
squarely puts “Puritans and moralists” generally in the frame for destroying youthful 


urges and stripping them of their innocence or free [i.e. uncoerced] development. 
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Goldman is not one who imagines that keeping people in ignorance and forbidding 
things as if they were “tendencies to crime” will ever be the answer. The authoritarian 
moralism which imagines it can banish things by fiat is both evil and sinister to Goldman 


— and that includes teaching children and young people about sex. 


Like Emile Armand, then, to whom | referred earlier on a similar matter, Goldman 
thought that children should be taught frankly and straightforwardly about sex and its 
consequences — in order that they be better equipped to engage in it as a matter of 
THEIR OWN agency exactly in accordance with her stated educational and wider 
anarchist beliefs about who and what people in general should become [i.e. 
independently-minded people]. This was both so that people could understand the 
activities and consequences of their own bodies but also to encourage an honest and 
knowledgeable understanding of the inevitable interactions that come from sexuality in 
adolescent youth. Goldman herself in fact knew of at least one teenage girl, Becky 
Edelsohn, who became part of her circle in New York and who lived at her communal 
apartment, helping out with Mother Earth along with others, who had _ sexual 
relationships [as | have already mentioned in previous chapters]. Edelsohn, aged 15, for 
example, had the sexual relationship with Goldman's own former lover and lifelong 
Friend, Alexander Berkman — who was at the time 37 — that | have already mentioned 
before. Goldman, who seems to have never found this sexual relationship particularly 
noteworthy as a sexual relationship in itself, thought that “IF in childhood both man and 
woman were taught a beautiful comradeship, it would neutralize the oversexed 
condition of both and would help woman's emancipation much more than all the laws 
upon the statute books and her right to vote.” It seems reasonable to suggest then that, 


in the case of Edelsohn and Berkman, Goldman believed in letting people make their 
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own decisions — entirely consistently with everything we have so far said about her. So 
perhaps it is then relevant that Goldman ends “The Social Importance of the Modern 


School” by saying: 


“The advocates of puritanism, of morality, of the present system of education, only succeed 
in making life smaller, meaner, and more contemptible — and what fine personalities can 
tolerate such an outrage? It is therefore a human proposition to exterminate the system 
and all those who are engaged in so-called education. The best education of the child is to 


leave it alone and bring to it understanding and sympathy.” 


We must assume that Emma Goldman was entirely sincere in such a sentiment and 
conclude that, for her, anarchist education is nothing more or less than the learned 
practice and self-empowerment of engaging in anarchism towards one another — where 
this is thought of as independence and self-directed self-organisation, the ability to 
make one’s own way spontaneously, according to one’s own law, and to dictate one’s 
own course in the world, to become independent, self-reliant, free spirits. Or, in other 
words, if you can’t act with anarchist ethics and values towards those who have no power 
[i.e. children] then why would anyone think you could act in such a way towards anyone 


else either? 


B: 

Max Stirner, at least before he published The Unique and Its Property in 1844, was 
actually a schoolteacher himself. [He resigned from his post prior to its publication as he 
was expecting that it would cause a fFuss.] This meant he naturally had an interest in 


education and its purpose when, as a man in his mid 30s, he submitted his essay “The 
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False Principle of Our Education” to the short-lived Rheinische Zeitung newspaper in 1842 
[which, at the time, had a rather unknown editor by the name of Karl Marx]. His 
immediate concern in writing the essay was as a response to a treatise by Otto Friedrich 
Theodor Heinsius [a German professor who produced grammars, dictionaries and 
histories of German literature] which discussed the relationship of schooling and life in 
the context of the then current intellectual traditions of humanism and realism. [We 
must always remember, when reading Stirner, that he, of all people, was not writing 
abstractly in a vacuum but often responding to present intellectual currents of his time 


and place.] 


Stirner begins his essay by asking of the education of his time and place if it “cultivate[s] 
our predisposition to become creators” or if, instead, it “simply permits training”, adding, 
“Be something excellent and you will bring about something excellent: be ‘each one 
perfect in himself,’ then your society, your social life, will also be perfect.” Stirner refers 
to childhood here as “the time of our plasticity”, agreeing that “the school question is a 
life question.” For Stirner, the Enlightenment introduced a new principle behind 
education to challenge the classical humanist principle which taught a history of the 
“Western Canon” to the children of the elite or privileged. Where, previously, education 
had taught the Few "to talk about everything", the Enlightenment saw the rise of the 
realist "demand for a practical Finishing education". Stirner saw educational theory in his 
time and place as basically a battlefield between these two parties—humanists, grasping 
the past; and realists, seizing the present. Yet he criticised both as seeking power over 
the "transitory" or as viewing education as a "struggle towards mastery in the handling 
of material". Stirner supported the realist criticism that the humanists were seeking 


knowledge for its own sake but he also asks whether the realists do any better — because 
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the realists merely supplied the individual with the tools to achieve their will and 


nothing more. 


But Stirner expects more from education than this. Conceiving that “knowledge itself 
must die in order to blossom Forth again in death” [Stirner here gives a couple of gospel 
references to where Jesus is said to tell his disciples that those who lose their life will 
gain it], he argues that “knowledge is not brought to completion and perspicuity... it 
remains a material and formal, a positive thing, without rising to the absolute... it loads 
us down like a burden. Like the ancients, one must wish for forgetfulness, must drink 
From the blessed Lethe: otherwise one does not come to one’s senses. Everything great 
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must know how to die and transfigure itself through its death.” “Proper knowledge,” in 
Fact, “perfects itself when it stops being knowledge and becomes a simple human drive 
once again, the will.” Thus, Stirner goes on to talk about an education which is described 
as “the Flame of ethical will.” In this spirit Stirner argues that “knowledge perfects itself 


to will when it desensualizes itself and creates itself as a spirit ‘which builds its own 


body.” 


This is dense and, perhaps, meaningless talk to those of us not in the know when it 
comes to the history of European philosophy or, indeed, Hegelianism - since Stirner is 
known as a post-Hegelian philosopher. The nuances, I’m sure, will be lost on nearly all of 
us yet there are sections where Stirner seems to speak more transparently — as in the 


Following excerpt: 


“If it is the drive of our time, after freedom of thought is won, to pursue it to that perfection 


through which it changes to freedom of the will in order to realize the latter as the principle 
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of a new era, then the final goal of education can no longer be knowledge, but the will born 
out of knowledge, and the spoken expression of that for which it has to strive is: the 
personal or free man. Truth itself consists in nothing other than man’s revelation of himself, 
and thereto belongs the discovery of himself, the liberation from all that is alien, the 


uttermost abstraction or release from all authority, the re-won naturalness.” 


Here we start to discern a theme not ultimately that different to the one which Emma 
Goldman would later have — education into personal freedom or autonomy which Stirner 
himself would go on, in The Unique and Its Property, to call a person's “ownness” — 
something which is itself basically their autonomy over themselves. Stirner adds, in fact, 
that “knowledge... which has not become personal Furnishes a poor preparation For life.” 
In this context, Stirner can then make complaints similar to those we heard from 


Goldman, such as the following: 


“In the pedagogical as in certain other spheres freedom is not allowed to erupt, the power 
of the opposition is not allowed to put a word in edgewise: they want submissiveness. Only 
a formal and material training is being aimed at and only scholars come out of the 
menageries of the humanists, only ‘useful citizens’ out of those of the realists, both of 


whom are indeed nothing but subservient people.” 


Stirner’s education is then not one into the creation of “subservient people” but one for 
those who would be free human beings, masters of themselves. He says that the result 
of his contemporaneous school life is “philistinism” and of “subservience which has been 
cultivated” yet he wants to know where a “creative person” shall be educated or where 


“the free man count[s] as a goal”. And he does this not in the cause of “civilization” but 
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rather in the cause of “selF-application”. And so is brought to this subject the idea once 
again of “self-thinking people” which | quoted from the pen of Lucy Parsons earlier. In 


this connection, Stirner writes: 


“If man puts his honour first in relying upon himself, knowing himself and applying himself, 
thus in self-reliance, self-assertion, and freedom, he then strives to rid himself of the 
ignorance which makes out of the strange impenetrable object a barrier and hindrance to 
his self-knowledge. If one awakens in men the idea of freedom then the free men will 
incessantly go on to free themselves; if, on the contrary, one only educates them, then they 
will at all times accommodate themselves to circumstances in the most highly educated and 
elegant manner and degenerate into subservient cringing souls. What are our gifted and 


educated subjects for the most part? Scornful, smiling slave-owners and themselves slaves.” 


An education that does not teach human beings to be free, then, is not a proper or 
adequate education for Stirner. It is no good to teach a canonised history or teach about 
imagined great Figures From the past in whose line we are imagined to stand as the 
natural heirs, it is no good to teach technical proficiency in daily life which merely gives 
people tools to pursue their pre-digested wants. What matters is that people be taught 
to be Free. “People of principles” are not enough for all that teaches is “legal minds, not 


Free ones.” 


Stirner wants people who create themselves. And so: 


“Every education, however, must be personal and stemming from knowledge, it must 


continuously keep the essence of knowledge in mind, namely this, that it must never be a 
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possession, but rather the ego itself. In a word, it is not knowledge that should be taught, 
rather, the individual should come to self-development; pedagogy should not proceed any 
further towards civilizing, but toward the development of free men, sovereign characters; 
and therefore, the will which up to this time has been so strongly suppressed, may no longer 


be weakened.” 


Stirner can add to this that “If a child does not learn self-awareness, then [it] plainly does 
not learn that which is most important” and that “school is to be life and there, as 
outside of it, the self-revelation of the individual is to be the task. The universal 
education of school is to be an education for freedom, not for subservience: to be free, 
that is true life.” In a Further addition which manages to also include a pattern For society 
in its description, Stirner says, “We are not yet everything when we move as useful 
members of society; we are much more able to perfect this only if we are free people, 
self-creating (creating ourselves) people.” This is pretty much exactly the same as Emma 
Goldman, in her own words, said too [although whether Goldman, who had read Stirner, 
was herself being influenced by Stirner in her own words is a moot point]. The point here 
is that Stirner conceives of “free people” [as opposed to subservient, if technically gifted 
or “well educated”, people] being people who are not just better in themselves but who 
also make for a better society as well. Educating people into Freedom is then seen as a 
societal good in general. Later on, near the end of his essay, Stirner will also add that 
“only freedom is equality” meaning that the education of free people is, in his 


conception, a step on the road to a more equal society of free people in itself. And so: 


“the ‘vigorous desire of the nation, that the school might be more closely allied with life’ 


will only be fulfilled if one finds real life in full personality, independence and freedom.” 
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Stirner concludes his essay with the thought that “knowledge must die and rise again as 
will and create itself anew each day as the free person” in an ode to the education of 
free personhood which would become the guiding theme of his major tome, yet still two 


years away from publication itself when he published this particular essay. 


C: 

Roughly intermediate between Max Stirner and Emma Goldman, chronologically 
speaking, is Friedrich Nietzsche, a man who himself became a university teacher [and, 
concurrently, a school teacher, a task related to his university post] at a young age 
[having previously himself been a precocious and favoured student at a German school 
of repute — Schulpforta] although, due to the illness that would eventually completely 
disable him For the last decade of his life, his teaching duties as a professor of philology 
at the University of Basel were carried out sporadically at best. Once pensioned off from 
this life, however, to live a life seeking the climate best suited to dealing with his 
ailments [which mainly proved to be the Mediterranean Riviera or the Swiss mountains], 
he became a prolific writer about any number of subjects but not the least of which was 
the human being itself and the various contexts of its existence. Although Nietzsche's 
explicit content about education is also sporadic at best, the general scope of much of 
his writing directly bears on the concept of education in more general terms because it 
deals with the fact of what human beings are, or have become, and what they should, in 
his opinion, choose to be instead. When we interrogate this material we Find something 
at once idiosyncratically Nietzschean but also rather Familiar, given the narrative | have 


so Far been pursuing in regard to education. 
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We must treat Nietzsche, however, not as a man of the masses but as an exemplar, an 
eccentric, a man who becomes for others a mirror showing them themselves. I, in Fact, 
see Nietzsche in his writings as very much a Diogenean type of man [see my “first 
thoughts”]. One of his most Famous pieces of writing is actually a re-writing of the story 
of Diogenes going through the marketplace in the daylight with a lamp “looking for a 
human being.” In Nietzsche’s retelling, in section 125 of The Gay Science, it is “the 
madman” who seeks God. But God is dead and it is human beings who have killed him, 
the churches now standing as silent “sepulchres” to his death. Nietzsche, then, does not 
have a lot to say about methods of teaching [and this is probably less interesting than his 
more prominent ideas anyway] and this is For the very good reason that his philosophy as 
a whole touches quite often on how one educates oneself. See, for example, how he 
originally ended his book The Gay Science, introducing his most famous creation [and 
narrator of his next book] Zarathustra in the process - and so combining the ideas of self- 


education and example to others in the same piece: 


“Incipit tragoedia. - When Zarathustra was thirty years old, he left his homeland and Lake 
Urmi and went into the mountains. There he enjoyed his spirit and solitude, and did not tire 
of that for ten years. But at last his heart changed - and one morning he arose with rosy 
dawn, stepped before the sun, and spoke to it thus: 'You great heavenly body! What would 
your happiness be if you did not have those for whom you shine! For ten years you have 
climbed up to my cave; without me, my eagle, and my snake, you would have become tired 
of your light and of this road; but we awaited you every morning, relieved you of your 
overabundance, and blessed you for it. Behold, | am sick of my wisdom, like a bee that has 
collected too much honey; | need outstretched hands; | would like to give away and 


distribute until the wise among humans once again enjoy their folly and the poor once 
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again their riches. For that | must step into the depths, as you do in the evening when you 
go behind the sea and bring light even to the underworld, you over-rich heavenly body! Like 
you! must go under, as it is called by the human beings to whom | want to descend. So bless 
me then, you calm eye that can look without envy upon all-too-great happiness! Bless the 
cup that wants to overflow in order that the water may flow golden from it and 
everywhere carry the reflection of your bliss! Behold, this cup wants to become empty 
again, and Zarathustra wants to become human again.' Thus began Zarathustra's going 


under.” 


This text, mostly repeated at the beginning of the text of Thus Spoke Zarathustra itself, 
inaugurates the career of one who, as the next section of Zarathustra after its prologue 
tells us, loves Mankind [i.e. “I love Mankind” in section 2]. This should act to deter the 
suggestion in readers that the reputation Nietzsche has earned for haughty disdain of 
“the masses” is a simplistic, superficial reading of Nietzsche’s general intent. Consider, 
for example, Diogenes in this respect. Was Diogenes disdainful of the Greek masses 
when he insulted their culture and disregarded their politics? History has, in Fact, tended 
to regard The Dog as his society's public educator, a man of virtue, no less, even as he 
spat in Faces, masturbated in public and pissed on those mocking him. Nietzsche, who 
did none of these things, certainly puts forward an aristocratic philosophy. He Finds no 
Favour or honour in the unthinking actions or practices of those locked up in tradition or 
custom [as neither did Diogenes either]. He wants — as he begins to write in books From 
Human, All Too Human through to The Gay Science — to write for those who are free 
spirits, a description which, with the meanings that come from its original German 
context, means so much more than it does translated into bare English like that. [Do we 


remember that the word for spirit in German, Geist, can also mean “mind” and “intellect” 
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too?] But Nietzsche never sets a limit of how many “free spirits” there might, or should, 
be. His, | submit, is an aristocracy For all who can raise themselves to such a challenge, a 


challenge For all spirits that want to be Free. 


Nietzsche's philosophy also has very specific and personal contexts, however. Nietzsche 
seemingly did not expect that everybody was going to be in the position to “get” what 
he was saying. This is an existential context for his work which was not simply about 
intellectual appreciation or understanding but an [or maybe your] experience of life 
[something, of itself, an existentially and personally experienced thing]. Nietzsche did 
pretty much all of his writing in a personal context of illness. [We do not know exactly 
what the illness was but it was clearly serious as it would occasionally incapacitate him 
entirely, sometimes for weeks, and it led, eventually, to a breakdown, complete 
insensibility and even paralysis in his Final years.] This, | think, explains Nietzsche’s Focus 
on life in his writing, the context of struggle which he often brings up [finding it of 
benefit rather than the opposite — that which does not kill us making us stronger being 
only one thought from this line of thinking] and the excessive personalistic reflection 
[both a method of sorts and an imperative For one who has to suffer and inevitably 
wonders what is happening and why]. Nietzsche, we may say, studies the human 
condition in much of his work, a subject applicable to absolutely everybody, but his 


perspective is always his own and issuing From his own matrix of circumstances. 


| want to dwell on this for a while by looking at his “autobiographical” book Ecce Homo, 
itself a noteworthy title in that it clearly references John’s Gospel where it refers to 
Jesus of Nazareth, a person to which Nietzsche compared himself, not least in his book 


The Anti-Christ from the same year of 1888. [Nietzsche did not actually have that 
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negative a view of Jesus himself; it was the Christianity propagated in his name that was 
the real enemy — much as it was For both Goldman and Stirner too]. An important marker 
of intent here from the foreword to Ecce Homo [which translates as “Behold the man’ ] is 
“The last thing | would promise would be to ‘improve’ mankind. | erect no new idols; let 


the old idols learn to have legs of clay.” He then continues: 


“To overthrow idols [my word for ideals] - that rather is my business. Reality has been 
deprived of its values, its meaning, its veracity to the same degree as an ideal world has 
been fabricated... The ‘real world’ and the ‘apparent world’ — in plain terms: the fabricated 
world and reality... The lie of the ideal has hitherto been the curse on reality, through it 
mankind itself has become mendacious and false down to its deepest instincts — to the 
point of worshipping the inverse values to those which alone could guarantee it prosperity, 


future, the exalted right to a future.” 


This is one place where Nietzsche describes the problematic of his later career which is 
to issue in a proposed “revaluation of all values”... which never finally comes due to his 
subsequent breakdown. But it is a very public problem since “values” are very public 
things. They do not exist, nor are they created, in any vacuum; the only sense they make 
is social sense. So whilst Nietzsche’s reflections might be personally inspired they are 
not merely personal matters. Yet this, in turn, does not mean that our struggle to come 
to such values is not a personal one. In the next section of the Foreword to Ecce Homo 
Nietzsche paints the picture of such a struggle as a dangerous journey through the 
mountains [a terrain Nietzsche personally knew well] which can be a matter of 


“solitude”. This comes across as one necessarily having to battle along the way with 
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oneself in order to come to one’s own accommodation with the things of life. This is a 


matter of a spirit bearing and daring, of “courage”, even “severity towards oneself”. 


Later, in a chapter titled “Why | Am So Wise”, Nietzsche speaks of the need to “make 
oneself healthy” and how, for something basically healthy, “sickness can actually be an 
energetic stimulus to life” and “to being more alive”. Nietzsche states that “I created my 
philosophy From out of my will to health” and this seems to stand out as an example, as 
much as anything else, in a very Diogenean sense. The character of this might be 
described Further on in this chapter when Nietzsche says, “To accept yourself as a fate, 
not to want to ‘change’ yourself” making this a guiding logic and reason of existence 
much as he does throughout his favourite book of his own, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
where this idea of what he calls “eternal recurrence” is most widely aired. This is the idea 
that one creates oneself so as to live the life that one would willingly live over and over 
again and so very much is a matter of one’s character and values, being a you that you 
can be happy to be forever. “How one becomes what one is” is very much a theme of the 


later Nietzsche [and is in Fact the subtitle to Ecce Homo]. 


An educational principle here is exampled in the eighth section of the following chapter 
entitled “Why | Am So Clever” in which the principle of a disengaged Freedom of thought 
is promoted in comparison to a social situation in which one is reduced to constantly 
reacting to things. Here Nietzsche tells a parable about a scholar who simply reads books 
all the time but never thinks For themselves [thinking not remotely being the same thing 
as reading]. Nietzsche argues that if all you do is read or socially interact without ever 
having thought for yourself then all you do is simply habituate yourself to reaction — you 


make yourself into a reactionary. Only actual thinking For yourself [not even in relation 
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to something you happened to read, for instance] promotes that independence of spirit 
and unique, original character which he finds value in. Only this, in fact, promotes an 
independence and originality which is one’s own - which is something that Max Stirner 
could have got behind as an educational ideal too. So if “self-thinking people” is our 
anarchist ideal then here is the Nietzschean prescription for it. We must cultivate our 
own mind and values, our own personhood and character, not as a constant stream of 
unthinking reactions to others but from our own initiative and in order to become who 
we are. In this respect, Nietzsche says that he has always “suffered from the multitude” 


but not From solitude. 


Nietzsche’s conception of that type of human being which he values oscillates over time 
From the “free spirit” who is a willing critic of the culture that is all around them to the 
“philosopher of the Future” which is a more “untimely” figure who points the way to new 
values and a different Future. [Note that the madman who aped Diogenes in section 125 
of The Gay Science was, subsequently, a Figure who realised he had come too soon for 
the people in general to appreciate.] Both of these images are of value for an anarchist 
education since the anarchist is imagined to both demonstrate what is wrong with our 
current situation and to provide the value and basis for a different Future. The latter 
Nietzsche calls “experimenters” [although the German Versucher he uses here can also 
mean “tempter”] in Beyond Good and Evil and this gives the right anarchistic sense of a 
Future not known, much less set out in advance by some inflexible plan, which, armed 
with our newly Formed values, we are determined to inhabit and make sense of [i.e. give 
value to]. Here we might usefully combine this with Nietzsche’s praise of play in Ecce 
Homo as “an essential precondition” for great tasks, an educational verity that seems to 


have great pedigree and which is constantly referred to in general. 
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It is worth reminding ourselves at this point, however, that Nietzsche was not a tame 
lion. European culture, Nietzsche argued at the time, had reached a crisis which it had 
not yet recognised: a loss of value and meaning whose consequences would be 
experienced in coming centuries. He uses the word ‘nihilism’ For this development. At 
the time this was used primarily to designate a political radicalism that supposedly 
threatened public safety and social order throughout Europe, having been imported 
From Russia [Where the Russian Tsar had been assassinated in 1881, for example, by 


‘nihilists’]. 


Nietzsche is, thus, being deliberately provocative when he identifies nihilism as an 
inescapable prospect For European culture throughout his own work, and even more 
when he describes himself as a ‘complete nihilist’ - as he does. In today’s world he would 
have a similar effect using the word ‘terrorist’ which, strangely enough, is a label many 
often want to pin on the anarchist. Nietzsche was, then, very much an intellectual 
terrorist, one teaching people to create themselves as the people they are in defiance of 
either public morals or public intellectuality, rationality and values. IF Nietzsche is to 
have a characteristic question, in Fact, it could be argued that this is “What is the VALUE 
of things?” - the implication in the question being that it is not what it is imagined to be 
and so that the entirety of culture is based on nothing. That cannot but be undermining 


of the entirety of thought and culture as it is, a Fundamentally anarchist activity. 


This, in Fact, leads into the heart of the Nietzschean intellectual project [which, if based 
only on his example, is something those of “free spirit” should be pursuing for 
themselves] which is a critique of “Western values” as they present themselves. Such 


values are things like the conception of “knowledge” or “truth”. To question such things 
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and find them lacking would hold out the prospect that people inhabited by such values 
have, in fact, only really been telling themselves a story about what they have been 
doing in, with and through their lives — but this is in Fact basically what Nietzsche says 
anyway. In such a way, Nietzsche turns imagined intellectual Foundations into what now 
look like arbitrary assertions. Yet, in case you wonder why this should matter to 
anarchists, stick with it for | am coming to that now. It basically concerns the entire basis 
on which we claim to know things, ascribe value or meaning to anything, talk about 
“truth” [which can be seen as a value], and decide what behaviours are virtues and what 


behaviours are vices. 


The best formulation of the anarchistic Nietzschean idea which sends the project of 
“Western values” tumbling down a rabbit hole is found in his extant notebooks — which 
Walter Kaufmann [an eminent post WW2 Nietzsche scholar who did much to rehabilitate 
his reputation after its illegitimate attachment to Nazism] collected together under the 
title The Will to Power — which had, at one time, been the prospective title of a Future 
book Nietzsche intended to write before his breakdown. This book, then, is not an 
official book written by Nietzsche as it contains only notes he wrote down for further 
use or reflection. Some scholars would in Fact claim use of these notes is entirely 
illegitimate since they are, after all, only notes and not polished ideas. | take another 
view, however, since, whether he would go on to use such ideas later or not [sometimes 
he did and sometimes he didn’t as Kaufmann makes plain in his edition], all of these 
ideas were things he thought of enough import to write down to begin with and so at 
least have the warrant of his so doing. Besides, readers also have all his officially 
published works to read in order to decide if an idea Fits with the aphoristic and 


unsystematic Nietzsche’s thinking or not. And we do not know if he would have used 
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such notes later on or not either For that matter so judgment there is premature in any 


case. 


One note clearly of relevance to his published ideas, though, is Found in section 481 of 
Kaufmann’s edition of The Will to Power where the overall heading For the notes in this 
section is “Principles of A New Evaluation” as part of the project he was working on 
before his breakdown on the revaluation of all values. Although the precise formulation 
of the idea is only put like this in his notes [and can only be dated to some time between 
1883-1888], its consequences, as Kaufmann himself notes, are found in later works such 
as Beyond Good and Evil and Twilight of the Idols. The idea, as it is in Nietzsche's notes, is 


as Follows: 


“Against positivism, which halts at phenomena - ‘There are only facts’ - | would say: No, 
facts is precisely what there is not, only interpretations. We cannot establish any fact ‘in 


itself’: perhaps it is folly to want to do such a thing. 


‘Everything is subjective,’ you say; but even this is interpretation. The ‘subject’ is not 
something given, it is something added and invented and projected behind what there is.- 
Finally, is it necessary to posit an interpreter behind the interpretation? Even this is 


invention, hypothesis. 


In so far as the word ‘knowledge’ has any meaning, the world is knowable; but it is 


interpretable otherwise, it has no meaning behind it, but countless meanings.- 


‘Perspectivism.’ 
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It is our needs that interpret the world; our drives and their For and Against. Every drive is a 
kind of lust to rule; each one has its perspective that it would like to compel all the other 


drives to accept as a norm.” 


What | want to particularly note about this quotation — about which whole books could 
be written by itself — is the very consequential “Facts is precisely what there is not, only 
interpretations”. This, as Nietzsche scholar Babette Babich has it in her essay “Nietzsche 
and the Ubiquity of Hermeneutics” [“hermeneutics” is just a fancy word for 
interpretation], is an example of why, when it comes to Nietzsche, “it is essential to 
speak in Nietzsche's case of the ubiquity, as it were, of hermeneutics.” How Far down this 
rabbit hole does Nietzsche go — remembering here that Babich is commenting on his 


entire output and not just this one quotation From his notebooks? Well, she says: 


“Nietzsche... deploys hermeneutics as part and parcel and even as the motor of his 
philosophy, claiming that everything is interpretation, by which ‘everything’ Nietzsche 
means everything: and he means the claim in its most logically articulated or consequent 
sense: to say that everything is interpretation entails that everything is interpreted and, to 
the extent that Nietzsche speaks against the fiction of the subject as a phantom of 
grammar..., Nietzsche also makes the object ontological claim that everything [including 
the text itself] is an interpreter. In this sense, the world itself, nature, the entire cosmos as 


such is for Nietzsche hermeneutic through and through.” 


Let me now explain the consequences of this in another way, a way | have myself used 
earlier in this book several times to explain the consequences of this which, in the 


recent past, had me labelled “an extreme constructivist” by a Cambridge scholar: 
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EVERYTHING IS A FICTION. And, like Nietzsche, when | say “everything”, | mean 
everything. The consequences of this kicks in as one begins to think about it and to 
realise that things constructed of thoughts that are made with language cannot but be 
“interpretation” or “fiction” - or what the American philosopher Richard Rorty called 
“uses” of the world by means of language. [Nietzsche had himself already basically 
reached this position by 1873 when he wrote in an unpublished essay that “truths are 
illusions of which we have forgotten that they are illusions”. Later, in The Gay Science, he 
tells us that “it will do to consider science as an attempt to humanize things as Faithfully 


as possible” — which is the same thought.] 


| see the consequences of this insight which, in case you were in doubt, is also only itself 
an interpretation or a Fiction — as Nietzsche himself concurred in relation to his own 
ideas [which are not then the claim other ideas are interpretation where his are not] - 
very much along the lines that David Graeber and David Wengrow saw the consequences 
of their history in The Dawn of Everything earlier: things don’t have to be what 
‘authorities’ tell us they are; just as these things were created so we, too, can create and 
recreate, telling new stories with new values as we go because nothing is set in stone 
here, nothing is compulsory or mandatory. We are, and can be, our own masters. It is 
probably because of the utility of this idea For anarchists —- where anarchists want to 
remake the world with their own values and where Nietzsche’s philosophy says that's 
what you can do and what people have always been doing — that | Find myself an 
anarchist at all. This is, in some respects, a vital anti-authoritarian thought in the 
intellectual realm, one that undermines the pretensions to edifices of knowledge and 


citadels of truth in one simple word: interpretation. The human mind and human inquiry 
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is then engaged in "world-interpretation, not world-explanation" — as Nietzsche himself 


says. And we must live with the consequences of that. 


Perhaps my earlier mention of creating the self and a life you would live over and over 
again in Nietzsche’s work now makes more sense? The educative point here from 
Nietzsche is that, in a world of pure interpretation, creating yourself [and, in anarchist 
context, your relationships, your community] seems all that you can do as the imposed 
meanings and consequences of a “God interpretation” that Nietzsche’s “come too soon” 
madman has pronounced dead are fading away. And we must equally ask ourselves 
today what meaning the world and its Fictional, invented ways has for us in a world of 
money, capitalism, drudgery, superficial celebrity, spectacle, 24/7 rolling news coverage, 
screens in our hands that are never turned off, deliberate destruction of the natural 
environment, unthinking partisanship, etc. Nietzsche predicted nihilism and was he 
wrong? He was not wrong. He correctly predicted the void where people live aimless 


lives of distraction and exploitation until they themselves fade away, populated by 


meaningless values that only constitute their own chains, their own lack of free spirit. 


Nietzsche, by contrast, offers us the possibility of the free spirit become philosopher of 
the Future — yet one should not deceive oneself here about its prospects as one engaged 
in the inevitable task of selFeactualisation. Consider, for example, this From Human, All 
Too Human [subtitled “A Book for Free Spirits”]: “Life as the yield of life. - No matter how 
far a man may extend himself with his knowledge, no matter how objectively he may 
come to view himself, in the end it can yield to him nothing but his own biography.” All 
we get is a story, a [hopefully but not certainly] meaningful history of our events. A 


narrative. An interpretation. A Fiction of self. This is what our life shall be. The thought is 
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also repeated in Thus Spoke Zarathustra [subtitled “A Book for Everyone and No One”] 
along with one of Nietzsche's Favourite images, that of “the wanderer”: “I am a wanderer 
and a mountain climber, he said to his heart. | do not like the plains and it seems | cannot 
sit still For long. And whatever may come to me now as destiny and experience — it will 
involve wandering and mountain climbing: ultimately one experiences only oneself.” All 
this is perhaps best expressed in a section itself called “The Wanderer” that was the Final 


section of the original version of Human, All Too Human which reads as a sort of 


intellectual prescription For those minded to be of free spirit: 


“The Wanderer. - He who has attained to only some degree of freedom of mind cannot feel 
other than as a wanderer on the earth - though not as a traveller to a final destination: for 
this destination does not exist. But he will watch and observe and keep his eyes open to see 
what is really going on in the world; for this reason he may not let his heart adhere too 
firmly to any individual thing; within him too there must be something wandering that 
takes pleasure in change and transience. Such a man will, to be sure, experience bad nights, 
when he is tired and finds the gate of the town that should offer him rest closed against 
him; perhaps in addition the desert will, as in the Orient, reach right up to the gate, beasts 
of prey howl now farther off, now closer to, a strong wind arise, robbers depart with his 
beasts of burden. Then dreadful night may sink down upon the desert like a second desert, 
and his heart grow weary of wandering. When the morning sun then rises, burning like a 
god of wrath, and the gate of the town opens to him, perhaps he will behold in the faces of 
those who dwell there even more desert, dirt, deception, insecurity than lie outside the gate 
- and the day will be almost worse than the night. Thus it may be that the wanderer shall 
fare; but then, as recompense, there will come the joyful mornings of other days and climes, 


when he shall see, even before the light has broken, the Muses come dancing by him in the 
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mist of the mountains, when afterwards, if he relaxes quietly beneath the trees in the 
equanimity of his soul at morning, good and bright things will be thrown down to him from 
their tops and leafy hiding-places, the gifts of all those free spirits who are at home in 
mountain, wood and solitude and who, like him, are, in their now joyful, now thoughtful 
way, wanderers and philosophers. Born out of the mysteries of dawn, they ponder on how, 
between the tenth and the twelfth stroke of the clock, the day could present a face so pure, 
so light-filled, so cheerful and transfigured: - they seek the philosophy of the morning.” 


[Nietzsche’s next book was then called Daybreak.] 


Such a wandering lifestyle [intellectual and not simply physical] is motivated by the 
occasional unexplored and unexplained aphorisms Nietzsche sometimes throws out 
without warning. For example, in Beyond Good and Evil we suddenly come across “There 
is no such thing as moral phenomena, but only a moral interpretation of phenomena...” 
without any further explanation or exegesis in its context. Its simply a maxim [if one 
explained by the interpretation that all is interpretation]. The original quotation that | 
started this interpretational section of my discussion of Nietzsche with then Finds 
something of an echo in section 34 of Beyond Good and Evil too where Nietzsche, really 
discussing intellectual honesty and the dishonest consequences of our morality of 


knowledge, says: 


“We should admit at least this much: there would be no life at all if not on the basis of 
perspectivist assessments and appearances [i.e. interpretations]; and if one wanted to do 
away with the ‘apparent world’ entirely, as some valiantly enthusiastic and foolish 
philosophers want to do, well then, assuming that people like you could do that - then at 


the very least there would be nothing left of your ‘truth’, either! Really, why should we be 
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forced to assume that there is an essential difference between ‘true' and ‘false’ in the first 
place? Isn't it enough to assume that there are degrees of apparency and, so to speak, 
lighter and darker shadows and hues of appearance - different valeurs to use the language 
of painters? Why should the world that is relevant to us not be a fiction? And if someone 
asks, ‘But mustn't a fiction have an author?’ shouldn't we answer him bluntly, ‘Why?’ 
Mustn't this ‘mustn't’ be part of the fiction, too, perhaps? Aren't we allowed to be a little bit 
ironic, not only about predicates and objects, but also about subjects? Shouldn't the 
philosopher be able to rise above a faith in grammar? My respects to governesses, but isn't 


it about time that philosophers renounced the religion of governesses?” 


Once again, the charge here is of imposed apparatuses of knowledge coercing the way 
we think, things which, of course, in turn determine what it is even possible for us to 
think. The idea that everything is a fiction is of no small consequence [which is why 
people like Pinker, Peterson and Dawkins, for example, spend so much of their time on 
culture wars Fluffing up their own Favourite salvatory Fiction: “Western rationality”]. And, 
lest we wish to resist the magnetic pull of Nietzsche’s assertion and so our exile on an 
infinite sea of interpretation, Nietzsche can make clear that the idea “everything is 
interpretation” does apply not only to soft things like creative literature but even to 
“hard” or “Factual” things like science too. For example, in criticising Herbert Spencer in 


section 373 of The Gay Science Nietzsche says: 


“What makes... the pedantic Englishman Herbert Spencer rave in his own way and makes 
him draw a line of hope, a horizon which defines what is desirable; that definitive 
reconciliation of ‘egoism and altruism' about which he spins fables - this almost nauseates 


the likes of us: a human race that adopts as its ultimate perspective such a Spencerian 
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perspective would strike us as deserving of contempt, of annihilation! But that he had to 
view as his highest hope what to others count and should count only as a disgusting 
possibility is a question mark that Spencer would have been unable to foresee. So, too, it is 
with the faith with which so many materialistic natural scientists rest content: the faith in a 
world that is supposed to have its equivalent and measure in human thought, in human 
valuations - a 'world of truth' that can be grasped entirely with the help of our four- 
cornered little human reason - What? Do we really want to demote existence in this way to 
an exercise in arithmetic and an indoor diversion for mathematicians? Above all, one 
shouldn't want to strip it of its ambiguous character: that, gentlemen, is what good taste 
demands - above all, the taste of reverence for everything that lies beyond your horizon! 
That the only rightful interpretation of the world should be one to which you have a right; 
one by which one can do research and go on scientifically in your sense of the term (you 
really mean mechanistically?) - one that permits counting, calculating, weighing, seeing, 
grasping, and nothing else - that is a crudity and naivete, assuming it is not a mental illness, 


an idiocy.” 


Here “good taste” is ambiguity — another word for the infinity of interpretation 
Nietzsche himself interprets in the world. This is brought out, too, earlier in The Gay 
Science when Nietzsche warns of the danger of regarding human beings as 
contemplative or as mere spectators of the reality going on around them when we are, 
in his view, “poets” or “authors” of life itself. This, aFter all, is another consequence of 
everything being interpretation: we become interpreters, those who must interpret, 
who make, in an intellectual as well as other senses, the world we inhabit. Interpretation 
is here coterminous with life itself, part of life’s ubiquitous self-organisation. Nietzsche 


puts it like this in section 301 of The Gay Science: 
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“a delusion remains his constant companion: he thinks himself placed as spectator and 
listener before the great visual and acoustic play that is life; he calls his nature 
contemplative and thereby overlooks the fact that he is also the actual poet and ongoing 
author of life - that, to be sure, he differs greatly from the actor of this drama, the so-called 
man of action, but even more so from a mere spectator and festival visitor in front of the 
stage. As the poet, he certainly possesses vis contemplativa [contemplative power] and a 
retrospective view of his work; but at the same time and above all vis creativa [creative 
power], which the man of action lacks, whatever appearances and universal belief may say. 
It is we, the thinking-sensing ones, who really and continually make something that is not 
yet there: the whole perpetually growing world of valuations, colours, weights, 
perspectives, scales, affirmations, and negations. This poem that we have invented is 
constantly internalized, drilled, translated into flesh and reality, indeed, into the 
commonplace, by the so-called practical human beings (our actors). Whatever has value in 
the present world has it not in itself, according to its nature - nature is always value-less - 
but has rather been given, granted value, and we were the givers and granters! Only we 


have created the world that concerns human beings!" 


Here we might Further note a psychological interpretation that Nietzsche slips in at the 
beginning of Twilight of the Idols: “IF you have your ‘why?’ of life, you can put up with 
almost any ‘how?’”, an insight that suggests that an interpretation of life itself is actually 
of necessity For human living and one that chimes mightily with the anarchist for whom 
lived existence itself takes on an ethical character which nourishes through times of 
hardship, giving direction and purpose as it does. Given the previous judgment of an 
increasing nihilism in European culture, however, this judgment can then only be Further 


seen as the inauguration of a crisis, one the anarchist, in fact, was perhaps tending to as 
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well in more directly political ways in regards to its material effects. | will Finish this 
interpretation of a Nietzschean point of view, however, by quoting once more from 
Twilight of the Idols [the intellectual idols of Western culture being those referred to in 


this title] in regard to the thesis “everything is interpretation” and its consequences: 


“What is the only teaching we can have? - That no one gives people their qualities, not God 
or society, parents or ancestors, not even people themselves [this final bit of nonsense was 
circulated by Kant - and maybe even by Plato - under the rubric of ‘intelligible freedom’]. 
Nobody is responsible for people existing in the first place, or for the state or circumstances 
or environment they are in. The fatality of human existence cannot be extricated from the 
fatality of everything that was and will be. People are not the products of some special 
design, will, or purpose, they do not represent an attempt to achieve an ‘ideal of humanity’, 
‘ideal of happiness’, or ‘ideal of morality’, - it is absurd to want to devolve human existence 
onto some purpose or another. We have invented the concept of ‘purpose’: there are no 
purposes in reality... A person is necessary, a person is a piece of fate, a person belongs to 
the whole, a person only is in the context of the whole, - there is nothing that can judge, 
measure, compare, or condemn our being, because that would mean judging, measuring, 
comparing, and condemning the whole... But there is nothing outside the whole! - The fact 
that nobody is held responsible anymore, that being is not the sort of thing that can be 
traced back to a causa prima [first cause], that the world is not unified as either a sensorium 
or a ‘spirit’, only this can constitute the great liberation, - only this begins to restore the 
innocence of becoming... The concept of ‘God’ has been the biggest objection to existence 
so far... We reject God, we reject the responsibility in God: this is how we begin to redeem 


the world.” 
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How then do we “redeem the world”? What is to be the principle of our education? To 
stop being God-like about any of it in any and every possible respect, to “reject the 


mn 


responsibility in ‘God’”. What anarchist could argue with this Nietzschean lesson of “no 
gods, no masters” and the very eradication of even the god idea in all its possible and 


most thorough radicality? 


D: 

This recitation of the ideas of Goldman, Stirner and Nietzsche brings us to a crossroads. 
Granted that the freedom and autonomy of self-creation and self-actualisation as social 
individuals is an idea clearly in sight, how exactly are we meant to encourage the “self- 
thinking people” or “free spirits” all seem to concur is the point of education - and the 
prelude to a more, in my terms, anarchist society? | can here clearly think of more Formal 
solutions such as “anarchist schools”, Formal centres of learning such as those set up in 
Barcelona by Francisco Ferrer or in New York by Emma Goldman and others. | would not 
discourage the setting up of such schools - although | would neither vociferously 
encourage them either. The point here is that such projects, as all anarchist projects, are 
the projects of those for whom they seem like good ideas. As | have said many times 
previously in this book, however, there can be no anarchist plan for this — not even in 


outline. 


The anarchist, at least as | have have been discussing and interpreting her, promotes a 
set of values, an ethic, a self-organisatory principle. A “self-thinking person” —- or a 
community of “self-thinking people” - can conceivably be created by several means 
[some deliberate and some not] but surely the most anarchist means would be those 


that are the least coerced? Goldman, Stirner and Nietzsche all had experience of schools 
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yet | doubt any of them would have ascribed their developing character and ideas to the 
Fact that they were schooled into them. Rather, and as autodidacts, it was a matter of 
their personality and character as it developed simply through living their lives — 
educated in more and less formal ways along the way to be sure — that produced the 
people they became and the values that they increasingly came to see as necessary to 


promote in the world and through their own mediations of a common existence. 


| take this as a very serious insight rather than as inconsequential detritus and so instead 
of recalling the history of anarchist schools or pedagogic techniques — as books such as 
Judith Suissa’s Anarchism and Education: A Philosophical Perspective or the Robert H. 
Haworth edited Anarchist Pedagogies: Collective Actions, Theories, and Critical Reflections 


on Education do very well- I’m going to suggest the following: 


“Begin by routinely smoking weed outside a placid cafe or tavern. Wait for people to join 
you until everyone is doing every drug imaginable. Then begin to have public sex in nearby 
fields or parks. Also start covering this area with as much graffiti as possible, with an 
occasional window broken. Establish public urination areas. Re-establish the practice of 
burning everything on hand in communal bonfires. Always manifest fire. It is the most 
potent element for our purposes. Waste as many resources as possible, especially the most 


opulent ones, such as champagne. Steal from every store and share it all. 


Encourage a collective shame for not stealing, for hoarding, and for being nervous while 
committing a crime. Brazenness in everything. Start yelling in quiet areas. Laugh as loudly 
as possible. Pull people into collective moments of insanity. Abandon the private nest, lose 


control on a busy street corner, and advocate extreme mental instability in all nearby 
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persons. This is an incomplete description of ending the psychological slavery and inverted- 
desire caused by submission to capitalist law. Follow these guidelines as closely as possible 
or be prepared to suffer moments of extreme boredom, isolation, existential horror, and 


defeat. 


Defend everyone from the police without exception. After successfully creating 
uncontrollable areas, defend them with your body, your words, and whatever else is at 
hand. Do not make reasonable arguments. People break out of slavery through collective 
insanity and rage, not through logic or reason. Spit venom and throw bricks at parking 
enforcement, police, repo-men, and every other stooge physically enforcing capitalist law. 
Destroy all parking meters, traffic lights, and roads. Stop paying taxes and create an aura of 
utter guilt and shame around people who continue to feed the vampire of the city. 
Collectively commandeer trains and buses, encourage complete non-payment of fares. 
Disrupt all local government meetings, police press-conferences, community meetings, etc. 
Respond to all police violence with unreasonable emotion, rage, fierceness, and unrelenting 
attack. Sweep up everyone in what, in the end, amounts to magic but is most often simply 


dismissed as frenzy.” 


Have you got that? How do you feel about it? Wait, there’s more: 


“Take over every building, stop paying rent, steal all water and electricity, encourage the 
abandonment of the city. Highlight contradictions of civilization. Empty supermarkets, eat 
everything, then remind people that food is grown and harvested, not purchased. 
Collectively reclaim space, close roads, erect new structures, have orgiastic frenzies, act as 


if there is one final party, an epic feast, or a farewell dinner preceding the destruction of 
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the old world. Bring on the cold sweats of chaotic fever in everyone. Act as antibodies, do 
not let people die of their fever, instead be there when they awaken from their endless 
party and point them out of the ruined and desolate metropolis. Leave on all lights, air 
conditioning, and water. Trash the city, empty it of its treasures, enjoy those treasures, 
savor them, burn them, eat them, and vampirize the vampire without becoming one. This is 


possible and quite insane. Enjoy.” 


Is THIS what you expected from an anarchist education? Well that’s certainly what 
anarchism would mean, isn’t it - the complete abandonment of the State, government, 
law enforcement, the authoritarian imposition of do’s and don'ts on people, the 
presumption to control PUBLIC space as if it were PRIVATE space, the end of rules 
imposed by others and the idea that anyone privately and exclusively owns anything? 
And, if that is anarchism, well then, you better get used to it as soon as possible! You 


better change your Fucking mind! 


The words in those three prior paragraphs are, in fact, not mine but those of a book 
called, and by, “Anarchist International”. Judging by their spelling [American English] 
they seem to be North American in origin but since they claim to be international maybe 
that doesn’t really matter so much. Anarchism, after all, is not a nationalism or about 
nationalism — and neither is it a partisanship. Its scope is worldwide and international — 
cosmopolitan as Diogenes might have said. What do Anarchist International then say 


about themselves? Well, they begin their book by saying: 


“We are the Anarchist International. Our existence has been kept a secret from you for over 


a century, although it is almost certain that you have been able to discern our actions when 
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they have taken place. Some would like to argue that the Anarchist International came into 
being in 1872 when the anarchists were expelled from the First International, but this is 
certainly incorrect. The Anarchist International came into being when the first wandering 
nomads from across the various kingdoms and empires met in smoke-filled rooms or desert 


oases and began to conspire on how to live freely.” 


For those in the know about the history of anarchism its Fairly clear what is going on 
here. Anarchist International see themselves as but the latest iteration of something 
they identify with “the history of anarchism” and, indeed, this paragraph is taken From 
the “Foundational Statement of the Anarchist International” which opens their book. 
The three prior paragraphs | quoted are then part of their “Three Unifying Tactics of the 
Anarchist International” [the third of three, in fact, which are about undermining all 
authority]. The First two are about ignoring state or national boundaries [see, | told you 
anarchism was international] and building and maintaining “antagonistic infrastructure” 
-— which is what some others call building an apparatus of dual power. Here the Anarchist 
International are quite clear that “Infrastructure cannot be antagonistic unless its very 
existence challenges the laws, morals, and equilibrium of the world capitalist system.” 
They are also adamant that “Antagonistic infrastructure must also provide everything 
that it offers For Free. All plans for creating infrastructure must factor in the cost of 
providing Free resources to everyone before being created.” The point is “To break, push 
back, and eradicate all law” and this is done according to Emma Goldman's logic that the 
Fact this will be a struggle and requires guts and courage will show who has a backbone 
For the Fight and who does not. Anarchism, and being a genuine anarchist, is not then a 
game or an act of cosplay. It has real consequences and effects. At least, it does if your 


anarchism is genuine. How many times have you been arrested? If you're actually an 
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anarchist and its zero then it probably won't be for long. And it shouldn't be For you are 
exactly supposed to be up in the faces of anyone who would coerce you and on a 
deliberate course to defy, contradict and subvert them. You are the guerrilla, the pirate, 


the anarchist, of my preface, aren’t you? 


But what's this got to do with “anarchist education”? Well, Anarchist International have 


the answer: 


“struggling to create something that is free from law, that is fully self-realized, and that is 
achieved through struggle is something that is impossible in the minds of many people. 
Transcending the law is an experience few people go through, but once they do, they 
become thirsty for more. The taste of impossible freedom is infectious: This is not a slogan. 
Other than death and imprisonment, comfort is the primary neutralizer of the practice of 


freedom.” 


The answer is action — what you might often see online anarchists calling “praxis”, an 
English word from a Greek word that means exactly that. Anarchism, as I've said before, 
is primarily a matter of doing not theorising [let's skip over the Fact I’ve so far written 
1638 pages here about something that isn’t primarily theoretical!] and so if you want to 
learn anarchism YOU LEARN BY DOING IT and so becoming it. In Fact, | was gratified to 
Find, when | asked an online community of people how you might educate for anarchism, 
that their answers were all like this. They said that anarchists needed to be mobilised, 
engaged in their communities, taking on problems and providing solutions to current 
issues. They needed to be visible and able to articulate that they were taking 


responsibility for things and for people in their every day lives. They didn’t, in Fact, even 
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need to mention the words “anarchism” or “anarchy” in doing it because what matters is 
the human relationships formed and how people are organised for new, common 
purposes. So its not about “team this” or “team that”; its about making people’s local 
experience of life better, about doing things authority wouldn't do and helping those 
they wouldn't help. Its teaching by doing and learning by example. Its the pedagogy of 
values by demonstrating the values and that you live by them and are serious about 
them. Perhaps the best example here, mentioned by several of my correspondents, is 
mutual aid and setting up a mutual aid network or other means of supporting people 
through self-organised relationships. Remember what | just said a moment ago: 
anarchism is not cosplay. This is serious shit and serious business. It will demand your 
time, your effort and maybe even your arrest if you get in the wrong Faces. We aren’t 
chatting on Twitter or Discord about empty theory anymore. We are through the looking 
glass and into reality. As one person replied to me, “Demonstrably living anarchically in 


society offers tangible lessons in Anarchy.” 


Here we have to, if even only for one brief, unforgettable moment, grasp the infinity and 
impossibility of what anarchy really is. It is leaving home because home is anywhere we 
make it. It is leaving family because Family is anyone who shares our values or with whom 
we can get along. It leaves country because passports and nationalities are obvious 
Fictions that no sane human being would put above the similarities of being and need 
that draw us together. It leaves authoritarian order because freedom wants to be free. 
Anarchy is no imposed boundaries and anarchism is the conscious act of working towards 
that, of changing the minds and values of everyone, everywhere, of re-inventing the 
Commons everywhere. It is the destruction of the present and the creation of the Future. 


So, in that light, consider this imaginary [you either get it or you don’t]: 
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“In Athens, there are numerous stray dogs wandering the dirty streets of the eternal city. 
Some of them have a very distinct and clear territory. For example, there has recently been 
a small brown dog who sits in front of the Kallithea metro station. Occasionally, the small 
brown dog follows random people, sometimes even walking onto the station platform or 
across the street and into the school. But this dog stays within its territory and seems to 
enjoy the constant presence of the metro passengers boarding and exiting the train, 


sometimes feeding the dog, sometimes not. 


There are also currently three dogs almost always lingering around the Panepistimio metro, 
always travelling together, never straying too far. The majority of the stray dogs in central 
Athens have their basic needs met. There are more than enough scraps to eat, people are 
generally very kind to animals, and there is even a government service to give the dogs 
name tags that indicate they do not have diseases such as rabies (although junkies often 
steal these to tie up their upper arms). Because their basic needs are met, the dogs have no 
real reason to move other than to find food. Most dogs spend their days asleep in the shade, 
having nothing better to do. The city keeps them alive and the dogs wander its eternal 


streets, bored, tired, and full.” 


Now let's talk about tactics [Which are different to plans in that tactics are local and 
temporary, about the performance of a contextual task, rather than metanarratival, 
overarching, an overall purpose]. Anarchists are ACTIVE; they have ethics and ideas; they 
prefer some outcomes to others and they Feel responsible to help people [not even just 
anarchist people]. The Anarchist International offer six tactics For anarchist education 


which | shall repeat [and occasionally modify] here: 
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1. Assess community needs and take responsibility for doing something about them. 


2. Explain the point and values of anarchism to anyone interested enough to listen. 


3. Establish lines of communication and ways to transmit information [about demos, 
protests, other types of action, mutual aid actions, safety notices, things that people 


need to know have happened, etc.]. 


4. Create infrastructure that can be defended but don’t get too attached to it because 
nothing lasts forever. Flexibility and a solidarity of human relationships matters more 


than an impossible permanence. 


5. Spread — and be aware that natural conflicts between different groups of people 
[usually Formed based on affinity or who you get to know] will naturally occur. These do 
not need to be turned into personal battles for the soul of the movement, however. Cells 


divide — so let people go their own way and do their own thing as they want to. 


6. Take down the monuments to authority in your neighbourhood. You will decide what 


they are. 


What does this mean? It means be the self-organising people you were always born to 
be. It means if you're an anarchist you've taken a road with no going back. You are now 
committed to this forever, to the max. Your life is now an example, your every practice a 
model, your every utterance a demonstration. You are Diogenes and you exist as an 


educator of your fellow human beings, your family, friends, neighbours, work colleagues 
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and co-dwellers in the place that you exist. What are your values? How do you stand out? 
Do you even stand out at all? You better! You are what's going to make a difference! How 


will you make this difference? | have already given you some ideas earlier in this chapter: 


People not property 
A freedom of equals 
Solidarity 
Cooperation 
Subversion 
Anarchist economy 
Democracy 
Education 
Responsibility 
Decentralization 
Diversity 

Free association 


Autonomy 


But The Invisible Committee have some ideas too: Block the economy, but measure... 


blocking power by your level of self-organization: 


“At the end of June 2006 in the State of Oaxaca, the occupations of city halls multiply, and 
insurgents occupy public buildings. In certain communes, mayors are kicked out, official 
vehicles are requisitioned. A month later, access is cut off to certain hotels and tourist 


compounds. Mexico's Minister of Tourism speaks of a disaster ‘comparable to hurricane 
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Wilma.’ A few years earlier, blockades had become the main form of action of the revolt in 
Argentina, with different local groups helping each other by blocking this or that major 
road, and continually threatening, through their joint action, to paralyse the entire country 
if their demands were not met. For years such threats have been a powerful lever for 
railway workers, truck drivers, and electrical and gas supply workers. The movement 
against the CPE in France did not hesitate to block train stations, ring roads, factories, 
highways, supermarkets and even airports. In Rennes, only three hundred people were 
needed to shut down the main access road to the town for hours and cause a 40-kilometer 


long traffic jam. 


Jam everything - this will be the first reflex of all those who rebel against the present order. 
In a delocalized economy where companies function according to ‘just-in-time’ production, 
where value derives from connectedness to the network, where the highways are links in 
the chain of dematerialized production which moves from sub-contractor to sub-contractor 
and from there to another factory for assembly, to block circulation is to block production 


as well.” 


What does this have to do with anarchist education? IT Is ANARCHIST EDUCATION! 
Disrupting the status quo is anarchist educating. It is teaching you about what's wrong 
and teaching you to act against it. Its teaching you that values mean something more 
than a list you can write on a piece of paper. Its teaching you about consequences. Its 
teaching you that you are the anarchy, the only way that such anarchistic values can ever 
be manifested in human relationships. An anarchist insurrection is a declaration that the 
status quo is illegitimate, corrupt, exploitative, dominating and Fundamentally to be 


opposed. In its political aspect, anarchism is a war to defend the values which cause 
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anarchism to arise in societies in all parts of the globe every time anyone presumes to 
control a people, a territory, or even a social practice. Your anarchist education is in 
picking this up as you go along, forming yourself, Forming relationships, Forming a 
community of people committed to each other and to common cause. The only real way 
you can learn this [as Becky Edelsohn, Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman also 
scandalously demonstrate] is by doing it. The only way, consequently, to become “self- 
thinking people” is by being self-thinking people, thinking For yourself [yourselves] and 
actualising your own life and your own circumstances. Become the insurrection. Become 
anarchist. All you need to begin is you and your own natural spontaneity, your own will 


to self-organisation. 
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11. Existence, Language and Reality 


“The one place Gods inarguably exist is in our minds where they are real beyond refute, in 


all their grandeur and monstrosity.” - Alan Moore, From Hell, chapter 4, page 18. 


Existence, language and reality: these are BIG subjects, the biggest, in fact. They have 
occupied philosophical minds for millennia. But why? One reason that immediately 
suggests itself, and is rather obvious if you think about it, is that whatever questions 
human beings have asked about them, the answers they have got back have not proven 
to be ultimately, or consistently, satisfying. What are these things? Why do they have 
such Fascination for us? One thing they all are, of course, is WORDS. “Existence” is a 
word. “Language” is a word. “Reality” is a word. But are they anything more than words? 
What are words and what are they for? What, if anything, do they do? If these are 
examples of questions that you have never asked yourself before then, if you keep 


reading this chapter, you are going to find that you have to start asking them. 


Let’s think about these three words which, in my original plan For this book, had chapters 
assigned to each of them separately but which, in order to make the book shorter, | later 
combined. We will do this informally, non-technically and just as the thoughts arise in my 
mind. Existence, then: what is that? Is existence the same for a tree as for a human 
being? Is it the same for a hermit crab as for a caterpillar? Is existence some quality or 
characteristic things have? What is “existence” and, consequently, what would “non- 
existence” be? Think about it. Then there is the matter of “language” which is what | am 
writing on this page and you are reading. | am using the language known as “English” but 


| could be using German [at about the same level of competence] or French [at a worse 
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level of competence] or Greek [at a reasonable level of competence] or Tagalog [which | 
do not know at all]. These languages are not “all the same” - they have their own cultural 
Foibles —- but they are all examples of “language”. But what is language? What is it For? 
Why does it exist and where does it come from? What is language doing and how? Think 
about it. Finally, we will then come to “reality” and | am very curious to know what you 
think that is. “Everything that is the case” seems like a good [linguistic!] place to start but 
it doesn’t get us much Further than that because it doesn’t tell us what actually is the 
case — whilst assuming that some things are [must be?] the case whilst other things, 
consequently, must not. But is this what “reality” is? What is “reality”? Is there a “reality”? 


How should we think about “reality”? Think about it. 


Matters of existence, language and reality, | want to suggest, are not so much questions 
about the things to which they linguistically refer as they are questions about us: human 
beings. After all, if we are going to think about these things — and we are! - then we are 
going to think about them as they relate to, and apply to, us. There is no use for us in 
abstract definitions. These things have to be something meaningful to us to carry any 
weight with us and have any genuine value we Feel For ourselves. What this means is that 
in answering questions about existence, language and reality we will be filling in the 
blanks about how we think about ourselves, what we are, how we behave, what we 
value, what we want. Our answers will tell us the kind of beings we are and the kind of 
people we are. You might be wondering why there is a chapter on “existence, language 
and reality” in a book about anarchy and anarchism. That’s Fair enough. The answer is 
that an anarchism of free spirits in which there is nothing to stick to but our own self- 
organisation is an anarchism of intellect and morality as much as it is an anarchism of 


politics and economics. Free spirits are those who have to clear out their minds, think 
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afresh, think, perhaps, For the first time at all. Free spirits are not those who let the 
sedimented customary truths of centuries, inculcated through mainstream institutions 
with agendas of their own, settle in their minds and there Find a home. Free spirits think 
For themselves, have their own standards of truth, their own values, their own integrity. 
For such people it is a matter of what existence means to ME, what language is all about 
to ME, what reality means to ME, that counts. And Free spirits must do the hard, difficult 
work of Finding that out for themselves. That’s why this chapter is here. Everything has 
to go back to basics if you are to be a Free spirit of natural spontaneity: selF-actualised, 


self-created, self-overcoming. Every day begin again. 


My approach is not going to be orthodox in this. | could trawl academic works where they 
discuss these subjects in dull, boring, detail and in dull, boring ways, primarily addressing 
their academic audience whom they want to fill up with their customary truths like 
drones in need of programming. But | am not going to do that and nothing you read here 
should just be swallowed as if | were some teacher and you the student whose task is 
simply to accept it. | hope, in what Follows, that you will certainly think about what is said 
and that it becomes a jumping off point for your own thought. But it is YOUR OWN 
THOUGHT that is the important thing here and that you go on your own journey of 
thought about these, and lots of other, things. You see, | would rather that you were a 
certain type of person, what Lucy Parsons called a “self-thinking” person, than that you 
believe a particular set of truths or hold a certain set of values. | don’t want to determine 
or control WHAT you believe. But | would hope to influence you in becoming the kind of 
person who thinks and believes for themselves, who engages with the world and takes 
responsibility for their thoughts and the consequences of those thoughts. This is what 


an anarchism of free spirits is all about, in Fact, as | hope this book is demonstrating. | 
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would like people, in general, to be people who THINK. Thinking for ourselves is good For 


us all. 


| am, as is often my method, going to Focus on three figures here. Since this is my book, 
and so reflects those people who have influenced me, I’m going to draw on the ideas of 
three people who have deeply affected, if not shaped, my views on the subjects here 
under discussion. These people will not be completely unfamiliar to those who have read 
much of my work: they are Richard Rorty, Ludwig Wittgenstein and Alan Moore. Yet this 
chapter will not, by means of discussion of these people, be teaching you a dogma about 
either existence or language or reality. It is understood by me as | write that you are Free 
[and are, in Fact, encouraged] to come to your own views. All | offer, then, is some ideas 
to take into account, ideas developed by three people who each themselves came to 
distinctive views on the matters at hand which were [or, in the case of the still living 
Moore, are] highly identified with themselves rather than as general prescriptions. That 


said, then, let’s get to it. 


But not quite so fast! As some of you might have expected, Friedrich Nietzsche would 


like to give you something to consider about all this before we begin: 


“If someone hides something behind a bush, looks for it in the same place and then finds it 
there, his seeking and finding is nothing much to boast about; but this is exactly how things 
are as far as the seeking and finding of 'truth' within the territory of reason is concerned. If | 
create the definition of a mammal and then, having inspected a camel, declare, ‘Behold, a 
mammal’, then a truth has certainly been brought to light, but it is of limited value, by 


which | mean that it is anthropomorphic through and through and contains not a single 
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point which could be said to be ‘true in itself’, really and in a generally valid sense, 
regardless of mankind. Anyone who researches for truths of that kind is basically only 
seeking the metamorphosis of the world in human beings; he strives for an understanding 
of the world as something which is similar in kind to humanity, and what he gains by his 
efforts is at best a feeling of assimilation. Rather as the astrologer studies the stars in the 
service of human beings and in relation to humanity's happiness and suffering, this type of 
researcher regards the whole world as linked to humankind, as the infinitely refracted echo 
of an original sound, that of humanity, and as the multiple copy of a single, original image, 
that of humanity. His procedure is to measure all things against man, and in doing so he 
takes as his point of departure the erroneous belief that he has these things directly before 
him, as pure objects. Thus, forgetting that the original metaphors of perception were 


indeed metaphors, he takes them for the things themselves. 


Only by forgetting this primitive world of metaphor, only by virtue of the fact that a mass of 
images, which originally flowed in a hot, liquid stream from the primal power of the human 
imagination, has become hard and rigid, only because of the invincible faith that this sun, 
this window, this table is a truth in itself - in short only because man forgets himself as a 
subject, and indeed as an artistically creative subject, does he live with some degree of 
peace, security, and consistency; if he could escape for just a moment from the prison walls 
of this faith, it would mean the end of his ‘consciousness of self’. He even has to make an 
effort to admit to himself that insects or birds perceive a quite different world from that of 
human beings, and that the question as to which of these two perceptions of the world is 
the more correct is quite meaningless, since this would require them to be measured by the 
criterion of the correct perception, i.e. by a non-existent criterion. But generally it seems to 


me that the correct perception — which would mean the full and adequate expression of an 
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object in the subject - is something contradictory and impossible; for between two 
absolutely different spheres, such as subject and object are, there is no causality, no 
correctness, no expression, but at most an aesthetic way of relating, by which | mean an 
allusive transference, a stammering translation into a quite different language. For which 
purpose a middle sphere and mediating force is certainly required which can freely invent 
and freely create poetry. The word appearance (German: Erscheinung) contains many 
seductions, and for this reason | avoid using it as far as possible; for it is not true that the 
essence of things appears in the empirical world. A painter who has no hands and who 
wished to express in song the image hovering before him will still reveal more through this 
substitution of one sphere for another than the empirical world betrays of the essence of 
things. Even the relation of a nervous stimulus to the image produced thereby is inherently 
not a necessary relationship; but when that same image has been produced millions of 
times and has been passed down through many generations of humanity, indeed eventually 
appears in the whole of humanity as a consequence of the same occasion, it finally acquires 
the same significance for all human beings, as if it were the only necessary image and as if 
that relation of the original nervous stimulus to the image produced were a relation of 
strict causality - in exactly the same way as a dream, if repeated eternally, would be felt and 
judged entirely as reality. But the fact that a metaphor becomes hard and rigid is absolutely 
no guarantee of the necessity and exclusive justification of that metaphor.” [From “On 


Truth and Lying in A Non-Moral Sense”, 1873] 


Think about this before proceeding! 


The Following are all quotations taken From the superfluity of the published thoughts of 


American pragmatist philosopher, Richard Rorty. They are intended to demonstrate, in 
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as non-technical a way as possible that doesn’t assume too much knowledge of either 
the content or tradition of academic philosophy, that Rorty conceived of “truth” and 
“knowledge” as decidedly human, linguistic things, the kind of things which only belief- 
holding language-users like us would ever have or conceive of needing to begin with. 
They were not, then, for Rorty, properties of nature, the things after which inquiry seeks 
or towards which we aim, things we could grasp as such or “the universe communicating 
with itself”. Instead, they are, and remain, human cultural artefacts — and so their 


inventions. Observe and engage: 


“Truth is what your contemporaries let you get away with.” 


“The world does not speak. Only we do. The world can, once we have programmed 
ourselves with a language, cause us to hold beliefs. But it cannot propose a language for 


us to speak. Only other human beings can do that. ” 


“The orthodox tend to think that people who, like the postmodernists and me, believe 
neither in God nor in some suitable substitute, must Feel that everything is permitted, 


that everybody can do what they like.” 


“The reason for thinking that there will be no ‘last’ philosophy is simply that no answer 
can Fail to be an answer to a question, and no question can guarantee its own permanent 


relevance.” 


“There is nothing sacred about universality which makes the shared automatically better 


than the unshared.” 
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“Truth is a property of sentences, since sentences are dependent for their existence 


upon vocabularies, and since vocabularies are made by human beings, so are truths.” 


“To say that truth is not out there is simply to say that where there are no sentences 
there is no truth, that sentences are elements of human languages, and that languages 
are human creations. The suggestion that truth is out there is a legacy of an age in which 


the world was seen as the creation of a being who had a language of his own.” 


“There is nothing to be known about anything except an initially large, and forever 
expandable, web of relations to other things. Everything that can serve as a term of 
relation can be dissolved into another set of relations, and so on forever. There are, so to 
speak, relations all the way down, all the way up, and all the way out in every direction: 


you never reach something which is not just one more nexus of relations.” 


“Truth is simply a compliment paid to sentences seen to be paying their way.” 


“There is no way in which tools can take one out of touch with reality. No matter 
whether the tool is ahammer or a gun ora belief or a statement, tool-using is part of the 
interaction of the organism with its environment. To see the employment of words as 
the use of tools to deal with the environment, rather than as an attempt to represent 
the intrinsic nature of that environment, is to repudiate the question of whether human 
minds are in touch with reality - the question asked by the epistemological sceptic. No 
organism, human or non-human, is ever more or less in touch with reality than any other 
organism. The very idea of ‘being out of touch with reality’ presupposes the un- 


Darwinian, Cartesian picture of a mind which somehow swings free of the causal forces 
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exerted over the body. The Cartesian mind is an entity whose relations with the rest of 
the universe are representational rather than causal. So to rid our thinking of the 
vestiges of Cartesianism, to become fully Darwinian in our thinking, we need to stop 
thinking of words as representations and to start thinking of them as nodes in the causal 


network which binds the organism together with its environment. ” 


“The quest for certainty - even as a long term goal - is an attempt to escape From the 


world.” 


“Language-users can no more help justifying their beliefs and desires to one another 
than stomachs can help grinding up Foodstuffs. The agenda for our digestive organs is 
set by the particular foodstuffs being processed, and the agenda for our justifying 
activity is provided by the diverse beliefs and desires we encounter in our Fellow 
language-users. There [could] only be a ‘higher’ aim of inquiry called ‘truth’ if there were 
such a thing as ultimate justification - justification before God, or before the tribunal of 


reason, as opposed to any merely finite human audience.” 


“Various labels and slogans are associated with [the] antiessentialistic, antimetaphysical 
movement in various Western traditions... my own preferred term is pragmatism; among 
the slogans are ‘Everything is a social construction’ and ‘All awareness is a linguistic 
affair’... | want to show how these two slogans come to much the same thing. Both are 
ways Of saying we shall never be able to step out of language, never be able to grasp 
reality unmediated by a linguistic description... To say that everything is a social 
construction is to say that our linguistic practices are so bound up with our other social 


practices that our descriptions of nature, as well as of ourselves, will always be a 
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Function of our social needs. To say that all awareness is a linguistic affair is to say that 
we have no knowledge of the kind which Bertrand Russell, working in the tradition of 
British empiricism, called ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. All our knowledge is of the sort 
which Russell called ‘knowledge by description’. IF you put the two slogans together, you 
get the claim that all our knowledge is under descriptions suited to our current social 


purposes.” 


“For pragmatists, there is no such thing as a nonrelational feature of X, any more than 
there is such a thing as the intrinsic nature, the essence, of X. So there can be no such 
thing as a description which matches the way X really is, apart From its relation to human 


needs or consciousness or language .” 


“We suggest that you think of all... objects as resembling numbers in the following 
respect: there is nothing to be known about them except an initially large, and forever 
expandable, web of relations to other objects. Everything that can serve as the term of a 
relation can be dissolved into another set of relations, and so on forever. There are, so to 
speak, relations all the way down, all the way up, and all the way out in every direction: 


you never reach something which is just not one more nexus of relations.” 


“Pragmatists think that if something makes no difference to practice, it should make no 
difference to [our] philosophy. This conviction makes them suspicious of the distinction 
between justification and truth, For that difference makes no difference to my decisions 
about what to do. If | have concrete, specific doubts about whether one of my beliefs is 
true, | can resolve those doubts only by asking whether it is adequately justified — by 


Finding and assessing additional reasons pro and con. | cannot bypass justification and 
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confine my attention to truth: assessment of truth and assessment of justification are, 
when the question is about what | should believe now, the same activity... This line of 
thought suggests to pragmatists that, although there is obviously a lot to be said about 


justification of various sorts of beliefs, there may be little to say about truth.” 


“Nobody thinks there is a chain of causes that makes mountains an effect of thoughts or 
words. What people like Kuhn, Derrida, and | believe is that it is pointless to ask whether 
there really are mountains or whether it is merely convenient for us to talk about 
mountains. We also think it pointless to ask, for example, whether neutrinos are real 
entities or merely useful heuristic Fictions. This is the sort of thing we mean by saying 
that it is pointless to ask whether reality is independent of our ways of talking about it. 
Given that it pays to talk about mountains, as it certainly does, one of the obvious truths 
about mountains is that they were here before we talked about them. IF you do not 
believe that, you probably do not know how to play the language games that employ the 
word ‘mountain.’ But the utility of those language games has nothing to do with the 
question of whether ‘Reality as It Is in Itself’, apart From the way it is handy for human 
beings to describe it, has mountains in it. That question is about the other, non-causal 


sense of ‘independence.”” 


“Those who wish to ground solidarity in objectivity - call them ‘realists’ - have to construe 
truth as correspondence to reality. So they must construct a metaphysics which has 
room for a special relation between beliefs and objects which will differentiate true 
From false beliefs. They also must argue that there are procedures of justification of 
belief which are natural and not merely local. So they must construct an epistemology 


which has room for a kind of justification which is not merely social but natural, springing 
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From human nature itself, and made possible by a link between that part of nature and 
the rest of nature. On their view, the various procedures which are thought of as 
providing rational justification by one or another culture may or may not really be 
rational. For to be truly rational, procedures of justification must lead to the truth, to 


correspondence to reality, to the intrinsic nature of things. 


By contrast, those who wish to reduce objectivity to solidarity - call them ‘pragmatists’ - 
do not require either a metaphysics or an epistemology. They view truth as, in William 
James' phrase, what is good for us to believe. So they do not need an account of a 
relation between beliefs and objects called 'correspondence,' nor an account of human 
cognitive abilities which ensures that our species is capable of entering into that 
relation. They see the gap between truth and justification not as something to be 
bridged by isolating a natural and trans-cultural sort of rationality which can be used to 
criticize certain cultures and praise others, but simply as the gap between the actual 
good and the possible better. From a pragmatist point of view, to say that what is 
rational for us now to believe may not be true, is simply to say that somebody may come 
up with a better idea. It is to say that there is always room for improved belief, since new 
evidence, or new hypotheses, or a whole new vocabulary, may come along. For 
pragmatists, the desire for objectivity is not the desire to escape the limitations of one's 
community, but simply the desire For as much intersubjective agreement as possible, the 
desire to extend the reference of ‘us’ as Far as we can. Insofar as pragmatists make a 
distinction between knowledge and opinion, it is simply the distinction between topics 
on which such agreement is relatively easy to get and topics on which agreement is 


relatively hard to get.” 
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“The question of whether truth or rationality has an intrinsic nature, of whether we 
ought to have a positive theory about either topic, is just the question of whether our 
self-description ought to be constructed around a relation to human nature or around a 
relation to a particular collection of human beings, whether we should desire objectivity 
or solidarity. It is hard to see how one could choose between these alternatives by 
looking more deeply into the nature of knowledge, or of man, or of nature. Indeed, the 
proposal that this issue might be so settled begs the question in Favor of the realist, For 
it presupposes that knowledge, man, and nature have real essences which are relevant 
to the problem at hand. For the pragmatist, by contrast, ‘knowledge’ is, like ‘truth,’ 
simply a compliment paid to the beliefs which we think so well justified that, For the 
moment, further justification is not needed. An inquiry into the nature of knowledge 
can, on his view, only be a sociohistorical account of how various people have tried to 


reach agreement on what to believe.” 


“One way of formulating the pragmatist position is to say that the pragmatist recognizes 
relations of justification holding between beliefs and desires, and relations of causation 
holding between these beliefs and desires and other items in the universe, but no 
relations of representation. Beliefs do not represent nonbeliefs. There are, to be sure, 
relations of aboutness, in the attenuated senses in which Riemann's axioms are about 
Riemannian space, Meinong talks about round squares, and Shakespeare's play is about 
Hamlet. But in this vegetarian sense of aboutness, there is no problem about how a 
belief can be about the unreal or the impossible. For aboutness is not a matter of 
pointing outside the web [of beliefs]. Rather, we use the term ‘about’ as a way of 
directing attention to the beliefs which are relevant to the justification of other beliefs, 


not as a way of directing attention to nonbeliefs.” 
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“There is no way to divide the world up into internal and external relations, nor into 
intrinsic vs. extrinsic properties — nor, indeed, into things that are intrinsically relations 
and things that are intrinsically terms of relations. For once one sees inquiry as 
reweaving beliefs rather than discovering the natures of objects, there are no candidates 
For self-subsistent, independent entities save individual beliefs — individual sentential 
attitudes. But these are very bad candidates indeed. For a belief is what it is only by 
virtue of its position in a web. Once we view the ‘representation’ and ‘aboutness’ 
relations (which some philosophers have supposed to ‘fix the content’ of belief) as 
Fallout from a given contextualization of those beliefs, a belief becomes simply a 
position in a web. It is a disposition on the part of the web to react to certain additions 
or deletions in certain ways. In this respect it is like a thing's value or its valence — it is 


just a disposition to respond in various ways to various stimuli.” 


“A lot of what Nietzsche had to say can be viewed as following from his claim that 
‘knowledge in itself’ is as impermissible a concept as ‘thing-in-itselF’ and his suggestion 
that ‘[the categories of reason] represent nothing more than the expediency of a certain 


mn 


race and species — their utility alone is their truth. 


“A pragmatist must insist that both redescribability and irreducibility are cheap. It is 
never very hard to redescribe anything one likes in terms that are irreducible to, 
indefinable in the terms of, a previous description of that thing. A pragmatist must also 
insist... that there is no such thing as the way the thing is in itself, under no description, 
apart from any use to which human beings might want to put it. The advantage of 
insisting on these points is that any dualism one comes across, any divide which one finds 


a philosopher trying to bridge or fill in, can be made to look like a mere difference 
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between two sets of descriptions of the same batch of things. ‘Can be made to look like,’ 
in this context, does not contrast with ‘really is.’ It is not as if there were a procedure for 
Finding out whether one is really dealing with two batches of things or one batch. 
Thinghood, identity, is itself description-relative. Nor is it the case that language really is 
just strings of marks and noises which organisms use as tools for getting what they 
want. That Nietzschean-Deweyan description of language is no more the real truth 
about language than Heidegger's description of it as ‘the house of Being’ or Derrida's as 
‘the play of signifying references.’ Each of these is only one more useful truth about 


language — one more of what Wittgenstein called ‘reminders For a particular purpose.” 


“Here is one way to look at physics: there are some invisible things which are parts of 
everything else and whose behavior determines the way everything else works. Physics 
is the search for an accurate description of those invisible things, and it proceeds by 
finding better and better explanations of the visible. Eventually, by way of 
microbiological accounts of the mental, and through causal accounts of the mechanisms 
of language, we shall be able to see the physicists’ accumulation of truths about the 


world as itself a transaction between these invisible things. 


Here is another way of looking at physics: the physicists are men looking for new 
interpretations of the Book of Nature. After each pedestrian period of normal science, 
they dream up a new model, a new picture, a new vocabulary, and then they announce 
that the true meaning of the Book has been discovered. But, of course, it never is, any 
more than the true meaning of Coriolanus or the Dunciad or the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, or the Philosophical Investigations. What makes them physicists is that their 


writings are commentaries on the writings of earlier interpreters of Nature, not that 
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they all are somehow ‘talking about the same thing,’ the invisibilia Dei sive naturae 


[invisible God or nature] toward which their inquiries steadily converge. 


Here is a way of thinking about right and wrong: the common moral consciousness 
contains certain intuitions concerning equality, fairness, human dignity, and the like, 
which need to be made explicit through the formulation of principles - principles of the 
sort which can be used to write legislation. By thinking about puzzle-cases, and by 
abstracting From differences between our (European) culture and others, we can 
Formulate better and better principles, principles corresponding ever more closely to the 


moral law itself. 


Here is another way of thinking about right and wrong: the longer men or cultures live, 
the more phronesis [wisdom] they may, with luck, acquire - the more sensitivity to 
others, the more delicate a typology for describing their Fellows and themselves. 
Mingling with others helps; Socratic discussion helps; but since the Romantics, we have 
been helped most of all by the poets, the novelists, and the ideologues. Since the 
Phenomenology of Spirit taught us to see not only the history of philosophy, but that of 
Europe, as portions of a Bildungsroman [a German kind of educational novel], we have 
not striven for moral knowledge as a kind of episteme. Rather, we have seen Europe's 
self-descriptions, and our own self-descriptions, not as ordered to subject matter, but as 


designs in a tapestry which they will still be weaving after we, and Europe, die. 


Here is a way of looking at philosophy: from the beginning, philosophy has worried about 
the relation between thought and its object, representation and represented. The old 


problem about reference to the inexistent, for example, has been handled in various 
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unsatisfactory ways because of a failure to distinguish properly philosophical questions 
about meaning and reference from extraneous questions motivated by scientific, 
ethical, and religious concerns. Once these questions are properly isolated, however, we 
can see philosophy as a field which has its center in a series of questions about the 
relations between words and the world. The recent purifying move from talk of ideas to 
talk of meanings had dissipated the epistemological skepticism which motivated much 
of past philosophy. This has left philosophy a more limited, but more self-conscious, 


rigorous, and coherent area of inquiry. 


Here is another way of looking at philosophy: philosophy started off as a confused 
combination of the love of wisdom and the love of argument. It began with Plato's 
notion that the rigor of mathematical argumentation exposed, and could be used to 
correct, the pretensions of the politicians and the poets. As philosophical thought 
changed and grew, inseminated by this ambivalent Eros, it produced shoots which took 
root on their own. Both wisdom and argumentation became far more various than Plato 
dreamed. Given such nineteenth-century complications as the Bildungsroman, non- 
Euclidean geometries, ideological historiography, the literary dandy, and the political 
anarchist, there is no way in which one can isolate philosophy as occupying a distinctive 
place in culture or concerned with a distinctive subject or proceeding by some distinctive 
method. One cannot even seek an essence for philosophy as an academic ‘Fach’ [subject] 
(because one would first have to choose the country in whose universities’ catalogs one 
was to look). The philosophers’ own scholastic little definitions of ‘philosophy’ are 
merely polemical devices intended to exclude from the field of honor those whose 
pedigrees are unfamiliar. We can pick out ‘the philosophers’ in the contemporary 


intellectual world only by noting who is commenting on a certain sequence of historical 
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Figures. All that ‘philosophy’ as a name for a sector of culture means is ‘talk about Plato, 
Augustine, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, Frege, Russell... and that lot.’ Philosophy is best seen 
as a kind of writing. It is delimited, as is any literary genre, not by Form or matter, but by 
tradition - a family romance involving, e.g., Father Parmenides, honest old Uncle Kant, 


and bad brother Derrida. 


There, then, are two ways of thinking about various things. | have drawn them up as 
reminders of the differences between a philosophical tradition which began, more or 
less, with Kant, and one which began, more or less, with Hegel's Phenomenology. The 
First tradition thinks of truth as a vertical relationship between representations and 
what is represented. The second tradition thinks of truth horizontally - as the 
culminating reinterpretation of our predecessors’ reinterpretation of their predecessors’ 
reinterpretation... This tradition does not ask how representations are related to 
nonrepresentations, but how representations can be seen as hanging together. The 
difference is not one between ‘correspondence’ and ‘coherence’ theories of truth - 
though these so-called theories are partial expressions of this contrast. Rather, it is the 
difference between regarding truth, goodness, and beauty as eternal objects which we 
try to locate and reveal, and regarding them as artefacts whose Fundamental design we 
often have to alter. The First tradition takes scientific truth as the center of philosophical 
concern (and scorns the notion of incommensurable scientific world-pictures). It asks 
how well other Fields of inquiry conform to the model of science. The second tradition 
takes science as one (not especially privileged nor interesting) sector of culture, a sector 
which, like all the other sectors, only makes sense when viewed historically. The First 
likes to present itself as a straightforward, down-to-earth, scientific attempt to get 


things right. The second needs to present itself obliquely, with the help of as many 
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Foreign words and as much allusiveness and name-dropping as possible. Neo-Kantian 
philosophers like Putnam, Strawson, and Rawls have arguments and theses which are 
connected to Kant's by a fairly straightforward series of ‘purifying’ transformations, 
transformations which are thought to give clearer and clearer views of the persistent 
problems. For the non-Kantian philosophers, there are no persistent problems — save 
perhaps the existence of the Kantians. Non-Kantian philosophers like Heidegger and 
Derrida are emblematic figures who not only do not solve problems, they do not have 
arguments or theses. They are connected with their predecessors not by common 
subjects or methods but in the ‘family resemblance’ way in which latecomers in a 
sequence of commentators on commentators are connected with older members of the 


same sequence.” 


“A postmetaphysical culture seems to me no more impossible than a postreligious one, 


and equally desirable.” 


“Pragmatists think that the history of attempts to isolate the True or the Good, or to 
define the word ‘true’ or ‘good,’ supports their suspicion that there is no interesting 
work to be done in this area. It might, of course, have turned out otherwise. People have, 
oddly enough, found something interesting to say about the essence of Force and the 
definition of ‘number.’ They might have found something interesting to say about the 
essence of Truth. But in Fact they haven’t. The history of attempts to do so, and of 
criticisms of such attempts, is roughly coextensive with the history of that literary genre 
we Call ‘philosophy’—a genre founded by Plato. So pragmatists see the Platonic tradition 
as having outlived its usefulness. This does not mean that they have a new, non-Platonic 


set of answers to Platonic questions to offer, but rather that they do not think we should 
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ask those questions any more. When they suggest that we not ask questions about the 
nature of Truth and Goodness, they do not invoke a theory about the nature of reality or 
knowledge or man which says that ‘there is no such thing’ as Truth or Goodness. Nor do 
they have a ‘relativistic’ or ‘subjectivist’ theory of Truth or Goodness. They would simply 
like to change the subject. They are in a position analogous to that of secularists who 
urge that research concerning the Nature, or the Will, of God does not get us anywhere. 

Such secularists are not saying that God does not exist, exactly; they feel unclear about 
what it would mean to affirm His existence, and thus about the point of denying it. Nor 
do they have some special, Funny, heretical view about God. They just doubt that the 
vocabulary of theology is one we ought to be using. Similarly, pragmatists keep trying to 
find ways of making anti-philosophical points in non-philosophical language. For they 
Face a dilemma if their language is too unphilosophical, too ‘literary,’ they will be 
accused of changing the subject; if it is too philosophical it will embody Platonic 
assumptions which will make it impossible For the pragmatist to state the conclusion she 


wants to reach.” 


“Questions such as ‘Does truth exist?’ or ‘Do you believe in truth?’ seem fatuous and 
pointless. Everybody knows that the difference between true and false beliefs is as 
important as that between nourishing and poisonous foods. Moreover, one of the 
principal achievements of recent analytic philosophy is to have shown that the ability to 
wield the concept of ‘true belief’ is a necessary condition For being a user of language, 


and thus for being a rational agent. 


Nevertheless, the question ‘Do you believe in truth or are you one of those Frivolous 


postmodernists?’ is often the First one that journalists ask intellectuals whom they are 
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assigned to interview. That question now plays the role previously played by the 
question ‘Do you believe in God, or are you one of those dangerous atheists?’. Literary 
types are frequently told that they do not love truth sufficiently. Such admonitions are 
delivered in the same tones in which their predecessors were reminded that the fear of 


the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


Obviously, the sense of the word ‘truth’ invoked by that question is not the everyday 
one. Nobody is worried about a mere nominalization of the adjective ‘true’. The question 
‘do you believe that truth exists?’ is shorthand for something like ‘Do you think that 
there is a natural terminus to inquiry, a way things really are, and that understanding 


what that way is will tell us what to do with ourselves?’ 


Those who, like myself, find themselves accused of postmodernist frivolity do not think 
that there is such a terminus. We think that inquiry is just another name for problem- 
solving, and we cannot imagine inquiry into how human beings should live, into what we 
should make of ourselves, coming to an end. For solutions to old problems will produce 
fresh problems, and so on forever. As with the individual, so with both the society and 
the species: each stage of maturation will overcome previous dilemmas only by creating 


new ones.” 


“A poeticized, or post-metaphysical, culture is one in which the imperative that is 
common to religion and metaphysics - to find an ahistorical, transcultural matrix for 
one's thinking, something into which everything can Fit, independent of one's time and 


place - has dried up and blown away. It would be a culture in which people thought of 
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human beings as creating their own life-world, rather than as being responsible to God 


or ‘the nature of reality,’ which tells them what kind it is.” 


“What is disturbing about the pragmatist's picture is not that it is relativistic but that it 
takes away two sorts of metaphysical comfort to which our intellectual tradition has 
become accustomed. One is the thought that membership in our biological species 
carries with it certain ‘rights,’ a notion which does not seem to make sense unless the 
biological similarities entail the possession of something nonbiological, something which 
links our species to a nonhuman reality and thus gives the species moral dignity. This 
picture of rights as biologically transmitted is so basic to the political discourse of the 
Western democracies that we are troubled by any suggestion that ‘human nature’ is not 
a useful moral concept. The second comfort is provided by the thought that our 
community cannot wholly die. The picture of a common human nature oriented towards 
correspondence to reality as it is in itself comforts us with the thought that even if our 
civilization is destroyed, even if all memory of our political or intellectual or artistic 
community is erased, the race is Fated to recapture the virtues and the insights and the 
achievements which were the glory of that community. The notion of human nature as 
an inner structure which leads all members of the species to converge to the same point, 
to recognize the same theories, virtues, and works of art as worthy of honor, assures us 
that even if the Persians had won, the arts and sciences of the Greeks would sooner or 
later have appeared elsewhere. It assures us that even if the Orwellian bureaucrats of 
terror rule for a thousand years the achievements of the Western democracies will 
someday be duplicated by our remote descendants. It assures us that ‘man will prevail,’ 
that something reasonably like our world-view, our virtues, our art, will bob up again 


whenever human beings are left alone to cultivate their inner natures. The comfort of 
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the realist picture is the comfort of saying not simply that there is a place prepared For 
our race in our advance, but also that we now know quite a bit about what that place 
looks like. The inevitable ethnocentrism to which we are all condemned is thus as mucha 


part of the realist's comfortable view as of the pragmatist's uncomfortable one. 


The pragmatist gives up the first sort of comfort because he thinks that to say that 
certain people have certain rights is merely to say that we should treat them in certain 
ways. It is not to give a reason for treating them in those ways. As to the second sort of 
comfort, he suspects that the hope that something resembling us will inherit the earth is 
impossible to eradicate, as impossible as eradicating the hope of surviving our individual 
deaths through some satisfying transfiguration. But he does not want to turn this hope 
into a theory of the nature of man. He wants solidarity to be our only comfort, and to be 


seen not to require metaphysical support.” 


What has just been provided to the reader there is a matrix of quotations which, if 
thought about, might come to be integrated together in some way into a web of beliefs 
that come to resemble something like a coherent way of dealing with [which means 
thinking about] “reality”. Richard Rorty put forward statements and arguments like 
these for round about 35 years from the early 70s until his death from cancer in 2007 - 
as | detailed in a narrative about his views earlier in chapter four. In doing so, he became 
infamous, in some circles, almost to the degree that his contemporary, Jacques Derrida, 
did and, also like Derrida, the bane of stuffy philosophical realists who insisted, and still 
insist to this day, that “there is a way the world is”, a way before which the appropriate 
attitude is one of obedience and fealty. Yet the controversy of his views to some, those 


we can see him often arguing against in his truly prolific amount of output from 
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academic books and journals, to interviews and pieces for the general public, is not 
important to me here. Instead, Rorty’s pragmatism is meant, like Nietzsche’s strong 
philosophical poetry, to act as a goad to our thinking, to pose the possibility of another 


point of view. 


That point of view in this case, as with what | take to be Nietzsche's view, is that all that 
human beings do is an act of self-creation, is that nature is not a matter of “knowledge” 
or “truth”. So it is not a matter of something we can or should know anything ‘pure’ 
about except in a very vulgar sense more akin to ‘experience regarding’ or ‘familiarity 
with’. Nature does not have a truth it can communicate to us and, if we do things ‘the 
right way’, a way that can, we think, be discovered, we will not attain knowledge of a 
natural, non-humanistic kind, which trumps any other kind of knowledge we might get 
by other means. Therefore, our interaction with nature is not about piercing to its 
essence or ‘getting it right’. Rather, it is simply a matter of interaction with it and that 
interaction causing us to hold beliefs about it and have predispositions towards it which 


our normal activities within it as an environment have caused us to have. 


And this is really all | want to say about Rorty and his ideas although you can surely glean 
much more than that from a reading of the Rorty quotes | have replicated above or from 
his wider work in general which riffs on similar and associated themes. This is because, 
For me, it is the realisation that nature is not the holder of some knowledge intrinsic to 
itself or the guardian of some Edenic truth to which we do not have access, but which we 
need to ‘be in the right’, that is the gateway to walking a different path, one in which 
there is nothing to stick to because nature does not have any instructions for us about 


how to live. It is simply our environment and we can interact with it in any ways it causes 
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us to. It means that life, and the nature that gives it birth, is not about epistemology, is 
not about what we know and how we know it and making certain that we have done 
things the right way in order to gain access to such precious truth nuggets as ‘the Good’ 
or ‘the True’. It means that what we know and what we call ‘the truth’ are not arbiters of 


if we are on the right or wrong paths in life. 


It means, in fact, that in terms of life itself there are no such paths for nature does not 
designate paths which are the right ones and paths which are the wrong ones, at least, 
not as things separate from us and our concerns and interests which we could not help 
having. It means that we make our own paths but only on the understanding that we 
cannot just make any paths for we will always know some things and always call some 
things true and others false which is to say only that we will always interact with our 
environment, come to conclusions and make decisions based on thought processes 
which seem justified to us. This environment, in turn, will always contextualise our 
choices, shape our beliefs and limit our Felt options. So the alternative to ‘knowledge’ or 
‘che truth’, or even ‘the Good’, is not ‘anything goes’. It is, instead, just precisely those 
circumstances we find ourselves in as the people we are. ‘Knowledge’ and ‘the truth’, 
even considering Rorty’s philosophy, are never just ours to pick and choose. In fact, it is 
genuinely difficult to Find anyone who has ever thought they were or who just chose to 
believe anything at random and did so with any consistent success. Nature constrains us 
all, just not necessarily in the same way for we have not lived the same lives and so come 


to the same beliefs. 


Nature, for me, then becomes a matter of experience, a word Rorty didn’t always like, 


but which his philosophical hero, John Dewey, did. Nature becomes something another 
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of Rorty’s philosophical heroes, William James, spoke of by saying “IF you can change 
your mind, you can change your life” For this thought relies on the belief that there is not 
merely one way to live a life but potentially as many ways as there are people. Rorty, in 
his philosophy, reminds us that there is no need to worry about going wrong in this for 
we will always be never more and never less in touch with nature as reality as we do. 
Reality, in Fact, would be something it would be hard for us to be out of touch with for, 
whatever we imagine it to be, we are a part of it, sustained by it, necessarily interacting 
with it. What the reality of nature allows no one else should Feel the need to disallow 
and the ways that nature causes us to change our minds, which are made to be Flexible 
and to work by changing, are not ways that others should object to if we ourselves 
become genuinely convinced of them when mixed up in the network of relations that 
nature quite naturally provides with all its checks and balances. These things, which may 
well include the objections of others, are all we need to stay ‘grounded’ but, at the same 
time, they do not bind us to any conventional yet somehow transcendent notion of truth 
or what constitutes knowledge that may be propagated by use of realist language, this 
language merely being a Form of words or a vocabulary rather than, as it may well claim, 
being the way that nature talks itself. Nature doesn’t talk, it is not knowing and it has no 
truth to dispense. Nature is not an arbiter; it is an environment instead; and language is 
not reality speaking For itself; it is human beings speaking about reality as they make use 
of it by means of description and re-description. 

On Certainty is a book that reproduces the thoughts of the mostly British-based Austrian 
philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, which he had written as a separate topic in his 
notebooks that interacted with the thoughts of the British philosopher, G.E. Moore, in 


relation to the latter’s thoughts on the existence of an external world and his defence of 
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“common sense”. In On Certainty, Wittgenstein consequently discusses knowledge, 
knowing, truth, our habit of holding beliefs, and associated topics, in the context of his 
theory of “language games” which is a theory of the sense and meaning of things as they 
are articulated in language use. In his writings, and no less in On Certainty, Wittgenstein 
is revealed as a thinker very much concerned with what the use of language entails and 
with the outworking of it in a practical, meaningful sense. What | am going to do here is 
not so much give an account of Wittgenstein’s thinking in On Certainty as, in a way quite 
Wittgensteinian itself [but probably much less profound], think about his own thinking 
as revealed in the book and so leave readers, as myself, with a set of questions to think 


about as a result. 


Now, as Wittgenstein will point out several times in On Certainty, we must start 
somewhere. Belief comes before it is possible to doubt. Without belief, doubt is not a 
possibility. Doubt only makes sense once believing is in place and once some things are 
believed and not doubted. Thus, it would seem that beliefs, and possible new beliefs - 
which may or may not go on to become ‘knowledge’ or ‘truth’ - are adjudicated by a 
trigonometry of prior, already held beliefs. Such a rhizome of beliefs acts or stands as my 
world picture, as my possibility and means for what | will in the Future be able to believe, 
to hold true or to account as knowledge. But it also contains within it the conditions or 
‘rules’ For such adjudicating, the ‘how’ of deciding what may count as such things in my 
action. As such, it might be easier to doubt the whole system, the whole rhizome of 
beliefs that performs these functions, than to doubt a proposition that fulfills the 
criteria for being a belief | might hold, some thought | might account as true or 
something | might say | know, should it Fulfill my criteria for being regarded as these 


things, in the case where these criteria are commitments, means of operating, rather 
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than items | can simply pick and choose at will. - And assuming that the system has 


“ability to doubt the system” as one of its means of operation, of course. 


So, let us begin at what is going - arbitrarily - to be called “the beginning”. The irony of 


this will soon be seen as | list some of the 676 thoughts that make up On Certainty. 


166 The difficulty is to realise the groundlessness of our believing. 


253 At the Foundation of well-founded belief lies belief that it not founded. 


341 ... the questions that we raise and our doubts depend on the fact that some 
propositions are exempt from doubt, are as it were like hinges on which those turn. 

342 That is to say, it belongs to the logic of our scientific investigations that certain 
things are in deed not doubted. 

343 But it isn’t that the situation is like this: We just can’t investigate everything, and for 
that reason we are forced to rest content with assumption. IF | want to turn the door, the 
hinges must stay put. 


344 My life consists in my being content to accept many things. 


All of these thoughts, of course, are excerpted from a greater whole that is 
Wittgenstein’s concerted thinking on his subjects and readers may wish to read these 
thoughts in the context of Wittgenstein’s whole. But that is also sort of the point here in 
the content, and context, of these thoughts. What Wittgenstein seems to be articulating 
here is that thoughts work with other thoughts to adjudicate Further thoughts. Beliefs 


work with other beliefs to adjudicate Further beliefs. We cannot constantly check and 
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recheck every thought we could or do actually have to decide if it should still be a belief, 
if we value it as knowledge or if it has earned the designation “true”. Something has to 
stand as the basis for what else shall be judged in these ways and that thing must be 
beyond investigation in itself. Wittgenstein is quite right to emphasise here that it is life 
that is at stake in so doing for if we are to have any stability of thought - which would 
seem necessary for us to operate — then such “assumption”, as Wittgenstein calls it, 
seems necessary as a consequence. We may, of course, also here remember back to 
Nietzsche who had himself pointed out that our apparatus of knowledge was an 
apparatus for making stable that which, according to him, was, in fact, always mobile. 
This might then, in Nietzschean translation, be seen as Wittgenstein’s way of reaching 
the point of view in which thought makes static and creates being - and that out of the 


pragmatic necessity for what is essentially Fiction. 


What then would be the sense of the Following in this context: 


509 | really want to say that a language-game is only possible if one trusts something (I 


did not say “can trust something”). 


The emphasis here seems to be on an actual action of trust in the thinking, an acting 
based on such a process of trust. Wittgenstein makes the extra assertion in parentheses 
to point out that it is not the possibility of trust that is important here but, rather, it is 
the actual action of trusting. All this is to say that, for Wittgenstein, language use, and so 
the thinking that takes place within it, is a matter of action and of the trust that is a 
commitment. This is not some effete, consequenceless activity in an idealistic or 


imaginary space. It is, it seems, about attitudes and stances towards things that are 
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consequential. It also sounds a bit like Richard Rorty when, in “Inquiry as 
Recontextualization: An anti-dualist account of interpretation”, he says, “Think of human 
minds as webs of beliefs and desires, of sentential attitudes — webs which continually 
reweave themselves so as to accommodate new sentential attitudes.” If, like Rorty, we 
think of ourselves as “good pragmatists” we can, as he suggests in this essay, treat 
beliefs as “habits of action” - and it would not seem contrary to Wittgenstein to do so if 
the beliefs that a language game requires involve habitual trusting of the kind he here 
wants to mention. The important thing in this, | think, is that it points up the idea of 
“attitudes toward thoughts” as indicative of a value or meaning they are given where 
this value or meaning is then motive enough For action on that basis and, indeed, that 


language games are a matter of action on the basis of such evaluation. 


Let us now examine multiple sections of On Certainty in order to delve Further into the 
content of the book. Here | am not intending to give a comprehensive or synthetic 
account of said content but, rather, to jump from section to section and to raise such 


subjects and questions as come to mind. 


| start with section 602-604: 


602 Should | say "I believe in physics", or "I Know that physics is true"? 

603 | am taught that under such circumstances this happens. It has been discovered by 
making the experiment a few times. Not that that would prove anything to us, if it 
weren't that this experience was surrounded by others which combine with it to form a 
system. Thus, people did not make experiments just about Falling bodies but also about 


air resistance and all sorts of other things. But in the end | rely on these experiences, or 
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on the reports of them, | feel no scruples about ordering my own activities in accordance 
with them.--But hasn't this trust also proved itself? So far as | can judge—yes. 

604 In a court of law the statement of a physicist that water boils at about 100°C would 
be accepted unconditionally as truth. If | mistrusted this statement what could | do to 


undermine it? Set up experiments myself? What would they prove? 


| think it important to see here in this example, as with any and all others from On 
Certainty, that Wittgenstein is interested in real life. He is not interested in some 
imaginary life or ideal conditions or perfect, but entirely unrealistic, scenarios. He wants 
to know how people really use language and what sense and meaning that involves. He 
is, then, to my mind at least, a more linguistic Nietzsche in that both care to investigate 
and interpret the practices of actual human beings - and so here in the question which 
begins this section | have excerpted in which the difference is between “believing in 
physics” and claiming to “know” a “truth”. Immediately this sets us on our guard and 
words such as ‘believing’, ‘knowing’ and ‘truth’ are accented and put in question in a way 
they may not be in so-called regular use. When you say you believe something to a Friend 
you do not then begin a philosophical discussion with yourself about what believing is or 
what it might imply about your thought processes, our attitude or stance towards 
certain things or the epistemological basis of belief. And yet, in certain contexts, all of 
these things and more might be very much in play. IF you say you know something in a 
postgraduate philosophy seminar it is not the same as saying you know something to a 


Friend in the pub. 


So what can we say here about these three sections? A thought that came to my mind in 


thinking about them was that words, and the statements they make up, are contextual 
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and not of substance. So, in this sense, such things are not ‘presenced’ in language use. 
Rather, they are contextually applied; their meaning may change, and our attitude 
towards them may change, in our practice of using them. A pertinent example here is the 
example of the expert who may well use words we, as ordinary language users, use but 
in very different, perhaps technical, ways. So, in this example, it does actually make quite 
a difference to say either that you “believe in” physics or that you “know” it is “true”. In 
Fact, how many of us could even say the second sentence with the meaning which we 
imagine it should have? Are we physicists? Is not the attitude required towards physics to 
be able to speak of “knowing” things about it one in which we would need to claim to 
have a certain knowledge of it and so be in a position of some certainty about it, a 
certainty that is more than belief? And would we need to be able to show that we were 
ourselves in a such a position for our speaking about it with knowledge as truth to make 
sense? If I, a non-physicist and non-scientist, say that “| know” that physics is “true” 
doesn’t that actually make little sense since | am in no position to be able to make sucha 
statement? But what, then, would the right position be? What is the difference between 


them? 


Wittgenstein carries on in this vein of thinking and, a few sections Further on, he says the 


Following in sections 608-612: 


608 Is it wrong for me to be guided in my actions by the propositions of physics? Am | to 
say | have no good ground for doing so? Isn't precisely this what we call a 'good ground'? 
609 Supposing we met people who did not regard that as a telling reason. Now, how do 
we imagine this? Instead of the physicist, they consult an oracle. (And for that we 


consider them primitive.) Is it wrong for them to consult an oracle and be guided by it?--IF 
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we call this "wrong" aren't we using our language-game as a base From which to combat 
theirs? 

610 And are we right or wrong to combat it? OF course there are all sorts of slogans 
which will be used to support our proceedings. 

611 Where two principles really do meet which cannot be reconciled with one another, 
then each man declares the other a Fool and heretic. 

612 | said | would 'combat' the other man,--but wouldn't | give him reasons? Certainly; 
but how far do they go? At the end of reasons comes persuasion. (Think what happens 


when missionaries convert natives.) 


One thing we will return to again and again reading these comments of Wittgenstein is 
how they unveil thought and show its workings in language in slow motion. They reveal 
to us what is going on under the hood in an act of speaking which is usually carried out 
without reflection as part of a whole system of thought which is the basis for our saying 
or thinking anything. Every Wittgensteinian question, in one sense, could result in a book 
in response, a book which reveals what is being assumed in our uttering even a few 
words. The first question of section 608 is a perfect example here. But the final two 
questions of section 609 are more interesting in their consequences. Consulting an 
oracle, if judged by the standards of the propositions of physics, or the thought world of 
the physicist, would indeed seem “primitive” — but it is not necessarily the case that we 
could thereby judge such people wrong for doing so. We have, it seems to me, done 
exactly what Wittgenstein suggests when he says we have used one language-game to 
judge another. There is here the prospect of incommensurability. We do not play one 
game by the rules of another even where the games might have similar aims and, indeed, 


rules. Those who consult oracles do not expect to be judged by those who stick to the 
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propositions of physics nor do they imagine that such propositions are relevant to how 
oracles might operate. Nor, we may also say, do they invalidate the operation of oracles 
in the same way that the laws of cricket do not govern playing the game of football by 


yet other rules. 


In this context Wittgenstein’s question of section 610 is interesting: are we right to 
combat one with the other? He raises the spectre of sloganising and then the practice of 
judging another practice by your own turns to judgment upon the other side. What is 
being criticised here is that the other side is not using your rules or playing your 
language game. But should someone be criticised For that? In section 612 Wittgenstein 
says that we would give such people reasons but he questions how far such reasons 
would go. When that runs out all we would have left is persuasion. But, we might ask, in 
a way Wittgenstein does not in that section, how Far would that go too? For the point is 
exactly the one that Wittgenstein has himself raised that playing a different game 
means not obeying the same rules and so having different purposes, different means to, 


and attitudes towards, those purposes, in view. 


So reasons will not attenuate themselves in these different contexts in the same way. 
Neither will they lead to the same conclusions since they follow different rules in a 
different game. The same language, in two different language-games, may mean 
opposed things. We may, for example, imagine two people who call themselves “English 
patriots”. One, however, thinks it means values of tolerance, acceptance and social 
security where the other thinks it means an end to immigration, intolerance to anything 
but a monolithic creed and sending back people of colour to their imagined native lands. 


The point here is that the phrase “I am an English patriot” wouldn’t tell you anything by 
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itself about the meaning of those words. For that you would need contextual clues From 
a much wider system of belief and linguistic practice. And you would not be able to 
judge use of this phrase as one group does by use of the other’s practice. What’s more, 
the “beliefs” and “persuasion” the other side used would likely fall on deaf ears too 
since, judged by another language game, all would seem not to make sense or have the 
meaning their own language game had given them anymore. All we would have left is 
the Fools and heretics of section 611 and language which articulates beliefs within 
larger, contextual systems of thought which judge the whole without being of the 
whole. In short, | think physicists cannot judge oracle consulters anymore than oracle 
consulters can judge physicists - and neither should we imagine they need to while 
oracle consulters stick to the game of consulting oracles and physicists stick to physics. A 
language game’s internal coherence is a matter for it rather than another language 
game, much less any wholly other notion of some game above all games which is 
adequate to the adjudication of all games [which neither Rorty nor Nietzsche would 
concede exists in any case for that “game above all games” would just be the God idea all 


over again]. 


We move to a further section of On Certainty now, one concerned with the certainty that 


seems implied when we talk about knowing things. The section is 426-429: 


426 But how can we show someone that we know truths, not only about sense-data but 
also about things? For after all it can't be enough For someone to assure us that he 
knows this. Well, what must our starting point be if we are to show this? 

427 We need to show that even if he never uses the words "I know...", his conduct 


exhibits the thing we are concerned with. 
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428 For suppose a person of normal behaviour assured us that he only believed his name 
was such-and-such, he believed he recognized the people he regularly lived with, he 
believed that he had hands and feet when he didn't actually see them, and so on. Can we 
show him it is not so from the things he does (and says)? 

429 What reason have I, now, when | cannot see my toes, to assume that | have five toes 
on each Foot? Is it right to say that my reason is that previous experience has always 
taught me so? Am | more certain of previous experience than that | have ten toes? That 
previous experience may very well be the cause of my present certitude; but is it its 


ground? 


It cannot be the case that we demonstrate we know truth simply because we feel able to 
assure people that we do. People, after all, are not infallible. This, we must assume, is 
why many language games allow for people to be wrong and to correct themselves. Such 
a procedure is built into the game. And so truths, we may say, are not judged on how 
certain we may feel we are about knowing them. So it is important that in 427 
Wittgenstein seems to suggest that this might be something to do with how we act. 
Further to this, might it not be the case that we can imagine belief, knowledge and truth 
in a linear Fashion, belief-knowledge-truth, with the last item the most certain and the 
First the least? How might our attitude towards each of these make a difference here or 
our actions in the light of each? What are we certain of, and how do we act towards or 
regarding, the items knowledge and truth that we do not when it comes to mere belief? 
Clearly, if someone says they only believe something we do not treat the same thing the 
same way as if they were to say that they either know it or that it is a truth. How does 


our action and our practice regarding these three things differ? - For clearly we must say 
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that it does. What is more, as Wittgenstein suggests in the Final section, an attitude of 


certainty is not the same thing as saying something has a ground. 


This question of ground, which can, in another way, be regarded as the question of 
where the beginning of an enquiry is, is addressed in a Further section of the book, that 


being notes 471-475: 


471 It is so difficult to Find the beginning. Or, better: it is difficult to begin at the 
beginning. And not try to go Further back. 

472 When a child learns language it learns at the same time what is to be investigated 
and what not. When it learns that there is a cupboard in the room, it isn't taught to 
doubt whether what it sees later on is still a cupboard or only a kind of stage set. 

473 Just as in writing we learn a particular basic Form of letters and then vary it later, so 
we learn First the stability of things as the norm, which is then subject to alterations. 

474 This game proves its worth. That may be the cause of its being played, but it is not 
the ground. 

475 | want to regard man here as an animal; as a primitive being to which one grants 
instinct but not ratiocination. As a creature in a primitive state. Any logic good enough 
for a primitive means of communication needs no apology from us. Language did not 


emerge from some kind of ratiocination. 


Interesting here is that “we learn... the stability of things as the norm” and that this 
turns out to be a game that “proves its worth” which, in turn, explains why it happens 
that way. This is very pragmatic thinking. But is this a kind of instinct or a kind of reason? 


Wittgenstein, at least, does not think that language emerged from some kind of 
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reasoning process. We did not reason ourselves to language use and so to our form of 
expression and the meaning and sense that it has. Wittgenstein seems to be saying that 
we learn the play of language as a whole and only then learn how to vary the game, or 
use differing games, within its parameters afterwards. Facility in using the game gives 
Flexibility and skill in playing it. This is Further suggestive of the Fact that there is no 
“beginning” as we might wish to imagine some process diachronically. Rather, we learn 
the games of language, of thought, of holding beliefs, simultaneously and as games in 
order that we may then be able to handle and make use of such things. This is like saying 
that we do not simply learn language by learning an ever-increasing list of words. We 
also, and more Fundamentally, learn how to use words for without grammar and syntax, 
For example, a list of words would be relatively useless. This, then, strikes me as a more 
“all or nothing” approach than some might imagine. It is suggestive of the Fact that to 
hold a belief or to use language one must already have the ability to hold beliefs or to 
use language. So, in order to use language, to have, as Rorty would call them, sentential 
attitudes, one must be familiar with being able to utilise language and so with what 
using it means, what it can do and can't do, how to use it appropriately, etc. So “the 
beginning” is not a proposition, idea, sentence, belief or anything of this nature which is 
some kind of ground. Rather, the beginning is an ability or Facility or skill - be that called 


language use, thinking, holding beliefs, etc. 


We move now to consider the matter of context as it applies to this subject. 


Wittgenstein addresses this is sections 403-407 + 410: 
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403 To say of man, in Moore's sense, that he knows something; that what he says is 
therefore unconditionally the truth, seems wrong to me.--It is the truth only inasmuch as 
it is an unmoving Foundation of his language-games. 

404 | want to say: it's not that on some points men know the truth with perfect certainty. 
No: perfect certainty is only a matter of their attitude. 

405 But of course there is still a mistake even here. 

406 What | am aiming at is also found in the difference between the casual observation 
"| know that that's a...", as it might be used in ordinary life, and the same utterance when 
a philosopher makes it. 

407 For when Moore says "| know that that's..." | want to reply "you don't know 
anything!"--and yet | would not say that to anyone who was speaking without 
philosophical intention. That is, | Feel (rightly?) that these two mean to say something 
different. 

410 Our knowledge forms an enormous system. And only within this system has a 


particular bit the value we give it. 


Wittgenstein here argues that value is contextual and dependent upon the system as a 
whole in which it operates. That, at least, is how | take 410. But is knowledge, truth, or 
being a belief, and so something one cannot help believing, a value, a product of such a 
system? It will be seen from the entirety of this book, and not just merely the sources | 
have preferred, that the idea of something being a kind of self-adjudicating truth or a 
self-authenticating ‘knowledge-in-itselF’ is not something that | would countenance. 
Neither do | think Wittgenstein does here. Inasmuch as truth or knowledge are to do 
with us, and so a matter of our evaluating, they seem here a matter of attitude or 


certainty, the former a matter of how we treat or regard things and the latter perhaps a 
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matter of demonstration to peers by means thought persuasive - which is to say by 
means of language that would be similarly received by said peers as it would be by you 
yourself, a matter of playing the same language game as part of our connections and 
inter-relations. Here Wittgenstein shows in 407 that different audiences might take 
things very differently. What might be a cause for knowledge in an ordinary language 
conversation might be a cause for doubt in a philosophical conversation. This much has 
been mentioned already in my discussion here. Context changes the sense and the 
meaning: it also attenuates doubt and belief and our attitude towards an utterance or 
interpretation. Fundamentally, it is a matter of the value we give to our language and so 


to our thought. 


Such conclusions might suddenly seem to have made the world very subjective and there 
is often a natural concern that the things we think are true be true on more, if we may 
put it like this, than our say so or our holding it to be the case or its seeming so to us 


subjectively. Wittgenstein addresses similar concerns in sections 335-338: 


335 The procedure in a court of law rests on the Fact that circumstances give statements 
a certain probability. The statement that, for example, someone came into the world 
without parents wouldn't ever be taken into consideration there. 

336 But what men consider reasonable or unreasonable alters. At certain periods men 
find reasonable what at other periods they found unreasonable. And vice versa. But is 
there no objective character here? Very intelligent and well-educated people believe in 
the story of creation in the Bible, while others hold it as proven false, and the grounds of 


the latter are well known to the former. 
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337 One cannot make experiments if there are not some things that one does not doubt. 
But that does not mean that one takes certain presuppositions on trust. When | write a 
letter and post it, | take it for granted that it will arrive--l expect this. If | make an 
experiment | do not doubt the existence of the apparatus before my eyes. | have plenty 
of doubts, but not that. IF | do a calculation | believe, without any doubts, that the 
Figures on the paper aren't switching of their own accord, and | also trust my memory the 
whole time, and trust it without any reservation. The certainty here is the same as that 
of my never having been on the moon. 

338 But imagine people who were never quite certain of these things, but said that they 
were very probably so, and that it did not pay to doubt them. Such a person, then, would 
say in my situation: "It is extremely unlikely that | have ever been on the moon", etc., etc. 
How would the life of these people differ From ours? For there are people who say that 
it is merely extremely probable that water over a fire will boil and not Freeze, and that 
therefore strictly speaking what we consider impossible is only improbable. What 
difference does this make in their lives? Isn't it just that they talk rather more about 


certain things than the rest of us? 


Again Wittgenstein demonstrates that, no matter what we are doing, we are all in the 
position of having to not doubt something. Yet this does not mean we are merely or 
simply trusting instead. Is belief, knowledge, truth, a matter of trust? - Or is it a matter of 
some other activity, perhaps different in each case? Experience and memory play their 
roles here as does a consistency in similar cases [which Nietzsche would regard as a 
belief we have imposed]. Yet any situation or context seems to come with its own 
parameters and expectations regarding what it would be likely, acceptable or doubtful 


to believe as well as what we might expect to have knowledge of or about and what 
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might or might not be true of it. IF there is an “objective” character to any of this 
Wittgenstein hasn’t mentioned it here. But then is my inability to doubt certain 
propositions about the situation or context | am in itself a kind of “objective” moment? Is 
objectivity then merely only the realisation of the limits of my thinking and ‘true’ 
perhaps nothing more than the objectivity of a pragmatism that settles for a reiteration 
of a relative regularity From case to case? This objectivity is then manifested in our 
relative certainty towards things, a certainty which moves us from beliefs we need not 
necessarily justify to others to knowledge which we might Feel the need to be able to 
justify as such to truths which must certainly be demonstrable in public to any other 
party. Yet, as Wittgenstein suggests, it would certainly make a difference to our life what 
things we believed, held true, said we knew, etc. Such stances are not merely 
inconsequential attitudes. Indeed, if they are genuine they are nothing less than 
consequential and are a matter of action. To believe something is to act in accordance 


with the belief. 


So let’s move to some Further thoughts on this subject in notes 292-298: 


292 Further experiments cannot give the lie to our earlier ones, at most they may change 
our whole way of looking at things. 

293 Similarly with the sentence "water boils at 100°C." 

294 This is how we acquire conviction, this is called "being rightly convinced". 

295 So hasn't one, in this sense, a proof of the proposition? But that the same thing has 
happened again is not a proof of it; though we do say that it gives us a right to assume it. 


296 This is what we call an "empirical Foundation" for our assumptions. 
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297 For we learn, not just that such and such experiments had those and those results, 
but also the conclusion which is drawn. And of course there is nothing wrong in our 
doing so. For this inferred proposition is an instrument For a definite use. 

298 'We are quite sure of it' does not mean just that every single person is certain of it, 


but that we belong to a community which is bound together by science and education. 


These statements build on the previous ones | have just discussed in that they talk once 
more about actions and practices in which our beliefs reside. 292, once more, points out 
that we do not take propositions singly. On the contrary, in accepting some proposition, 
such as that ‘water boils at 100°C’, lots of other propositions must also stand Fast. Such a 
proposition does not, cannot, stand fast by itself. It is a matter of a whole picture of 
numerous beliefs being true or False and of how they Fit together. It is a matter of an 
imagined integration and of the beliefs being able to relate to one another without 
disruption. IF we Follow this practice then we acquire the requisite “conviction” - which is 
something we think we need. It is part of the Function of beliefs, knowledge, truth, that 
we are “convinced” of them - and perhaps that we could potentially convince others of 
them. This is the sense of the comment at 298 where Wittgenstein points out that being 
part of certain communities with certain practices leads to certain means of education 
and conviction and so certain standards by which things are said to have “foundation”. 
Here it might - mischievously - be suggested that “truth” is whatever we regard has 
having run the vanguard of such communal processes successfully. What else might be 


needed? 


We now come to a more extended section for our consideration, notes 240-254: 
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240 What is the belief that all human beings have parents based on? On experience. And 
how can | base this sure belief on my experience? Well, | base it not only on the fact that | 
have known the parents of certain people but on everything that | have learnt about the 
sexual life of human beings and their anatomy and physiology: also on what | have heard 
and seen of animals. But then is that really a proof? 

241 Isn't this an hypothesis, which, as | believe , is again and again completely confirmed? 
242 Mustn't we say at every turn: "I believe this with certainty"? 

243 One says "| know" when one is ready to give compelling grounds. "| know" relates to 
a possibility of demonstrating the truth. Whether someone knows something can come 
to light, assuming that he is convinced of it. But if what he believes is of such a kind that 
the grounds that he can give are no surer than his assertion, then he cannot say that he 
knows what he believes. 

244 IF someone says "| have a body", he can be asked "Who is speaking here with this 
mouth?" 

245 To whom does anyone say that he knows something? To himself, or to someone else. 
IF he says it to himself, how is it distinguished from the assertion that he is sure that 
things are like that? There is no subjective sureness that | know something. The certainty 
is subjective, but not the knowledge. So if | say "I know that | have two hands", and that is 
not supposed to express just my subjective certainty, | must be able to satisfy myself 
that | am right. But | can't do that, for my having two hands is not less certain before | 
have looked at them than afterwards. But | could say: "That | have two hands is an 
irreversible belief." That would express the fact that | am not ready to let anything count 


as a disproof of this proposition. 
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246 "Here | have arrived at a Foundation of all my beliefs." "This position | will hold!" But 
isn't that, precisely, only because | am completely convinced of it?--What is 'being 
completely convinced' like? 

247 What would it be like to doubt now whether | have two hands? Why can't | imagine it 
at all? What would | believe if | didn't believe that? So far | have no system at all within 
which this doubt might exist. 

248 | have arrived at the rock bottom of my convictions. And one might almost say that 
these Foundation-walls are carried by the whole house. 

249 One gives oneself a False picture of doubt. 

250 My having two hands is, in normal circumstances, as certain as anything that | could 
produce in evidence for it. That is why | am not in a position to take the sight of my hand 
as evidence For it. 

251 Doesn't this mean: | shall proceed according to this belief unconditionally, and not 
let anything confuse me? 

252 But it isn't just that | believe in this way that | have two hands, but that every 
reasonable person does. 

253 At the Foundation of well-founded belief lies belief that is not Founded. 


254 Any ‘reasonable’ person behaves like this. 


Once more Wittgenstein, in this quite complex section, sites belief, knowledge and truth 
in social practices. As he suggests in the final few notes here, it is a matter of what 
“every reasonable person” does and of how they behave. It will be difficult to argue that 
“| know” something by myself or insist that something is “the truth” that | cannot in 
principle demonstrate to the satisfaction of others so that it receives the requisite social 


agreement as a consequence. That this practice is so important is perhaps best 
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exampled in Wittgenstein’s Fixation with having two hands. It is clearly not based on 
being able to see them - for one thing, this requires trusting your eyesight - and if we 
were blindfolded for the rest of our days we would still be convinced we had two hands 
anyway even though now the evidence of our eyes would be removed from us 
permanently. Instead, Wittgenstein seems to suggest, it is based in our practices and in 
lots of things standing true at once into which Fits quite coherently the belief that ‘I have 
two hands’. This is to say that believing certain other things, and having these practices 
that we have, it becomes impossible to doubt certain propositions which Fit together 
within them. Which is, in turn, to say that a whole host of beliefs co-exist together and 
are comfortable with their relations one to another within the practices | daily carry out 
as part of a community of such people, a community we might refer to as ‘reasonable 
people’. Here, earlier in this section, Wittgenstein also seems concerned to suggest that 
when we talk about ‘knowing’ something we must be talking about something more 


than a “subjective sureness”. 


Yet there is a problem here for is a belief | could not refute, either to myself or others, 
thereby knowledge - or merely the discovery of an inability on my, or our, part? This is a 
question Nietzsche raises - as well as suggesting that “Convictions are greater enemies 
of truth than lies.” Wittgenstein, however, wants to relate knowing to having 
“compelling grounds” and to the possibility of “demonstrating the truth”. We might call 
this something about a belief that can be shown to - and implicitly to the satisfaction of - 
others. This makes knowledge and truth, at least in principle, communal matters in a way 
belief is not. Mere beliefs, we might say, are not so required to be communally 


demonstrated or justified. They must, however, still meet the challenge of fitting within 
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that web of other beliefs that we personally hold which was socially Funded itself. Such 


thinking is also asserted in a Further section of On Certainty in notes 224-230: 


224 "| know that it never happened, for if it had happened | could not possibly have 
Forgotten it." But, supposing it did happen, then it just would have been the case that 
you had forgotten it. And how do you know that you could not possibly have forgotten 
it? Isn't that just From earlier experience? 

225 What | hold Fast to is not one proposition but a nest of propositions. 

226 Can | give the supposition that | have ever been on the moon any serious 
consideration at all? 

227 "Is that something that one can forget?!" 

228 "In such circumstances, people do not say ‘Perhaps we've all Forgotten’, and the like, 
but rather they assume that..." 

229 Our talk gets its meaning from the rest of our proceedings. 

230 We are asking ourselves: what do we do with a statement "I know..."? For it is not a 
question of mental processes or mental states. And that is how one must decide 


whether something is knowledge or not. 


Here Wittgenstein boldly asserts at 225 and 229 that which | have been exegeting from 
multiple examples of the text of On Certainty up to this point. We may summarise this as 
the idea that “everything hangs together” and is mutually supporting, this “everything” 
being both a body of beliefs and a set of practices for their use, adjudication, verification 
and possible justification. This is to say that we articulate our beliefs, and any truth or 
knowledge value of them, by relation to other beliefs and the practices that enable us to 


hold and maintain a system of beliefs in the first place. Hence the importance of 
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Wittgenstein’s statement at 230 which talks very specifically about what “we do” when 
we talk about knowing. Wittgenstein is here directly linking “whether something is 
knowledge or not” with what we do or do not do with or about it. So, we never believe 


something by itself but only as part of an interconnected system of beliefs and practices. 


We move to a further section of the book, notes 193-206, to consider our practices once 


more: 


193 What does this mean: the truth of a proposition is certain? 

194 With the word "certain" we express complete conviction, the total absence of doubt, 
and thereby we seek to convince other people. That is subjective certainty. But when is 
something objectively certain? When a mistake is not possible. But what kind of 
possibility is that? Mustn't mistake be logically excluded? 

195 IF | believe that | am sitting in my room when | am not, then I shall not be said to have 
made a mistake. But what is the essential difference between this case and a mistake? 
196 Sure evidence is what we accept as sure, it is evidence that we go by in acting surely, 
acting without any doubt. What we call "a mistake" plays a quite special part in our 
language games, and so too does what we regard as certain evidence. 

197 It would be nonsense to say that we regard something as sure evidence because it is 
certainly true. 

198 Rather, we must First determine the role of deciding For or against a proposition. 

199 The reason why the use of the expression "true or false" has something misleading 
about it is that it is like saying "it tallies with the Facts or it doesn't", and the very thing 


that is in question is what "tallying" is here. 
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200 Really "The proposition is either true or False" only means that it must be possible to 
decide for or against it. But this does not say what the ground for such a decision is like. 
201 Suppose someone were to ask: "Is it really right For us to rely on the evidence of our 
memory (or our senses) as we do?" 

202 Moore's certain propositions almost declare that we have a right to rely upon this 
evidence. 

203 [Everything that we regard as evidence indicates that the earth already existed long 
before my birth. The contrary hypothesis has nothing to confirm it at all. IF everything 
speaks For an hypothesis and nothing against it, is it objectively certain? One can call it 
that. But does it necessarily agree with the world of facts? At the very best it shows us 
what "agreement" means. We find it difficult to imagine it to be false, but also difficult 
to make use of it.] What does this agreement consist in, if not in the fact that what is 
evidence in these language games speaks for our proposition? (Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus) 

204 Giving grounds, however, justifying the evidence, comes to an end;--but the end is 
not certain propositions’ striking us immediately as true, i.e. it is not a kind of seeing on 
our part; it is our acting, which lies at the bottom of the language-game. 

205 IF the true is what is grounded, then the ground is not true, nor yet False. 

206 IF someone asked us "but is that true?” we might say "yes" to him; and if he 
demanded grounds we might say "I can't give you any grounds, but if you learn more you 
too will think the same". IF this didn't come about, that would mean that he couldn't for 


example learn history. 
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It seems to me we should read this section with Richard Rorty's metaphor of “the 
encyclopedia” in our heads - or perhaps Gianni Vattimo’s similar metaphor of “the 


library”. Rorty’s metaphor goes like this: 


“We then infer other sentences from these, and others from those, and so on — building 
up a potentially infinite labyrinthine encyclopedia of assertions. These assertions are 
always at the mercy of being changed by fresh stimuli, but they are never capable of 
being checked against those stimuli, much less against the internal coherence of 
something outside the encyclopedia. The encyclopedia can get changed by things 
outside itself, but it can only get checked by having bits of itself compared with other 
bits. You cannot check a sentence against an object, although an object can cause you to 
stop asserting a sentence. You can only check a sentence against other sentences, 


sentences to which it is connected by various labyrinthine inferential relationships.” 


His philosophical colleague, Gianni Vattimo’s, metaphor of the library, meanwhile, goes 


like this: 


“Dwelling implies... an interpretative belonging which involves both consensus and the 
possibility of critical activity: not for nothing, one might add (to be critical of the 
optimism of this conception), do modern dictatorships give an ever greater place to 
techniques for the organization of consensus. Dominion through consensus is more 
secure and more stable. Nevertheless, there is a certain difference from pure 
constriction established here which perhaps humanizes the exercise of despotic power. 
It certainly recognizes, albeit paradoxically, the decisive significance of a conscious 


adhesion (or at least what is taken for such) to a tradition, and the always active 
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interpretative character of staying in a tradition. As a metaphor for speaking of 
hermeneutic truth, dwelling might best be understood as though one were dwelling ina 
library; whereas the idea of truth as correspondence conceives of knowledge of the true 
as the possession of an ‘object’ by way of an adequate representation, the truth of 
dwelling is by contrast the competence of the librarian who does not possess entirely, in 
a single act of transparent comprehension, all of the contents of all of the books 
amongst which he lives, nor even the first principles upon which the contents depend. 
One cannot compare such knowledge-possession through the command of first 
principles to the competence of librarianship, which knows where to look because it 
knows how the volumes are classified and is also acquainted with the ‘subject 


catalogue’.” 


So, what do we have here when it comes to Wittgenstein in the light of such metaphors? 
It seems, once more, a matter of inference between beliefs which is a matter of their 
relations to each other within the practices we have for relating them in such a way. 
“Evidence”, “mistake”, “certainty” are all related to such practices and are, in fact, 
nothing without them. Hence the importance of 197: “It would be nonsense to say that 
we regard something as sure evidence because it is certainly true.” Saying it is “certainly 
true”, Wittgenstein seems to say, makes no sense without regard to our practices of 
relating beliefs to each other. It is in such practice, within our relating, that such truth 
value is made/found - these are effectively the same here - or not. Here 203 is important 
For, refusing the notion of objective certainty, Wittgenstein instead plumps for the idea 
of our processes showing us what “agreement” means in our language use and so within 
the language game. Again, we might be said to bump up against an inability - objective 


certainty - but to have a practice in its place instead. And so in 204 he rejects the notion 
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that we have a kind of seeing. What we have is a kind of acting, a stance towards, and 
this is not the same as a kind of seeing nor can it ever be. Is ‘true’ in this sense, then, 
‘taking for true’ or ‘acting as if something is true’ rather than the ‘objective certainty’ we 
cannot seemingly have? “True” then comes to mean what it does in 206 which is 
something like “what all appropriately educated people would come to think” which is 
really a practice in which it is recommended that certain beliefs Fit together comfortably 
in ways that the world in all its activity does not upset. And that doesn’t sound very 


“objectively certain” now does it? 


This is becoming something of a one note symphony. Yet it is being played on many 


instruments and so has numerous timbres. Here it comes again in notes 144-151: 


144 The child learns to believe a host of things. I.e. it learns to act according to these 
beliefs. Bit by bit there Forms a system of what is believed, and in that system some 
things stand unshakeably Fast and some are more or less liable to shift. What stands Fast 
does so, not because it is intrinsically obvious or convincing; it is rather held Fast by what 
lies around it. 

145 One wants to say "All my experiences show that it is so". But how do they do that? 
For that proposition to which they point itself belongs to a particular interpretation of 
them. "That | regard this proposition as certainly true also characterizes my 
interpretation of experience." 

146 We form the picture of the earth as a ball floating Free in space and not altering 
essentially in a hundred years. | said "We form the picture etc." and this picture now 


helps us in the judgment of various situations. | may indeed calculate the dimensions of a 
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bridge, sometimes calculate that here things are more in favour of a bridge than a Ferry, 
etc. etc.,--but somewhere | must begin with an assumption or a decision. 

147 The picture of the earth as a ball is a good picture, it proves itself everywhere, it is 
also a simple picture--in short, we work with it without doubting it. 

148 Why do | not satisfy myself that | have two feet when | want to get up From a chair? 
There is no why. | simply don't. This is how | act. 

149 My judgments themselves characterize the way | judge, characterize the nature of 
judgment. 

150 How does someone judge which is his right and which his left hand? How do | know 
that my judgment will agree with someone else's? How do | know that this colour is blue? 
IF | don't trust myself here, why should | trust anyone else's judgment? Is there a why? 
Must | not begin to trust somewhere? That is to say: somewhere | must begin with not- 
doubting; and that is not, so to speak, hasty but excusable: it is part of judging. 

151 | should like to say: Moore does not know what he asserts he knows, but it stands 
fast for him, as also for me; regarding it as absolutely solid is part of our method of 


doubt and enquiry. 


This section deals most intimately with the nature of human action in believing — and in 
believing as a matter of human action. Here “what stands Fast” is, once more, a matter of 
our practices and not a thing's intrinsic obviousness or convincingness. Things, rather, 
are made/found convincing in their interpretation against an interpretation of our 
“picture” of beliefs as a whole. It would be like having a desert scene into which it is 
suggested a camel be put or, instead, a polar bear. We would Find it much easier to Fit in 
the first than the second because it is much more adaptable to such an environment 


than the latter. Here the desert makes sense of the camel as the camel does of the 
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desert, remembering that this matter of “fit” is how the whole functions. But this is not 
to say that the second option would be impossible because we may find a context in 
which ‘desert’ and ‘polar bear’ do fit together. After all, the TV show Lost managed to 
put one in the Hawaiian jungle! Our thinking, then, takes place, as it were, in a belief 
space in which the beliefs work together to generate a kind of coherence and relatability 
in which all Future beliefs must also cohere and by which they will be judged as a means 
of admission. Beliefs, then, are not mere beliefs, propositions in their own right, but also 
have a Function to stand fast as things by which other beliefs - and matters of their value 
and meaning - are judged as well. All this, it may be inferred From Wittgenstein, is not a 
matter of ground - which is a way of thinking the Austrian philosopher seems not to 
Favour. Rather, and it can be put no simpler than this, it is simply a matter of practice: 
“There is no why... This is how | act.” The answer is pragmatism not metaphysics, practice 


not certainty. 


The final section of On Certainty | want to look at is notes 121-130: 


121 Can one say: "Where there is no doubt there is no knowledge either"? 

122 Doesn't one need grounds For doubt? 

123 Wherever | look, | Find no ground for doubting that.... 

124 | want to say: We use judgments as principles of judgment. 

125 IF a blind man were to ask me "Have you got two hands?" | should not make sure by 
looking. IF | were to have any doubt of it, then | don't know why | should trust my eyes. 
For why shouldn't | test my eyes by looking to find out whether | see my two hands? 
What is to be tested by what ? (Who decides what stands Fast?) And what does it mean to 


say that such and such stands fast? 
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126 | am not more certain of the meaning of my words than | am of certain judgments. 
Can | doubt that this colour is called "blue"? (My) doubts form a system. 

127 For how do | know that someone is in doubt? How do | know that he uses the words 
"| doubt it" as | do? 

128 From a child up | learnt to judge like this. This is judging. 

129 This is how | learned to judge; this | got to know as judgment. 

130 But isn't it experience that teaches us to judge like this, that is to say, that it is 
correct to judge like this? But how does experience teach us, then? We may derive it 
From experience, but experience does not direct us to derive anything From experience. 
IF it is the ground of our judging like this, and not just the cause, still we do not have a 


ground for seeing this in turn as a ground. 


Here we come to the final suggestion that it is practice, and nothing but practice, that 
supports, enables and maintains our beliefs and the values they are given. It is not 
experience, it is not “grounds” [and so it is not logic or reason], it is not direct sensory 
data - if there even is such a thing. It is only our practices and we will look elsewhere in 
vain. This opens up the possibility of seeing “reality” as Functionally the way we talk 
about, and act towards, our wider environment as a practice of existence, an activity that 
involves reality, language and existence in an integrated way. It is the use of linguistic 
Fictions regarded as tools, internalised as beliefs and acted towards as relatively reliable 
[and Fundamentally and necessarily useful] manipulations of an environment we Find 
ourselves a part of. It is interpretation as a practice of life. 

The Northampton writer, Alan Moore, Famous for multiple comic books past and present 


and widely acclaimed as the greatest living exponent of that art form, is a man who has 
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produced many works of fiction which share one thing in common: they invest the 
mundane, everyday world of our potential and actual experience with a superfluity of 
meaning composed of the significances of, and connections between, otherwise 
ordinary items. Moore, as he has himself said many times in interviews in all kinds of 
media, is an evangelist for the human imagination. In Fact, as | described earlier when 
discussing the book Lost Girls he wrote with his wife, Melinda Gebbie, he is a man who 
has gone as far as to propose that there is an actual immaterial realm of the imagination, 
an analogue to our physical world, but, of course, completely unlike it For it is immaterial, 
if just as REAL as the physical world. In the past he has called this “Ideaspace” whereas, 
in the 32 part comic book, Promethea, a book, significantly, about a goddess of 
imagination and story, he calls it “The Immateria”, a place of ideas and imaginings, 
thoughts and fictions, that are as real as your experience of having thought of them. If 
you ask Alan Moore what “reality” is - and people have — he will tell you that an idea is as 
real as the toe you just stubbed on the door in the dark whilst trying to go For a piss. 


Reality for Moore, then, is not just what's physical or material; its also what's not. 


Unsurprisingly, this belief, and its consequences, works its way into Moore’s stories. 
Consider, for example, the most ordinary of the Four stories | am going to discuss in this 
section of my chapter, Moore’s 1991 book co-created with artist, Eddie Campbell, From 
Hell. From Hell is, nominally, a story based on the so-called “Jack the Ripper” murders 
which took place in the London district of Whitechapel between August 31st and 
November 9th of 1888. It is based on copious research of the crimes that Feature in the 
book [Moore details this in a lengthy appendix, included in the 2020 “Master Edition” of 
the text | used For my research, saying where he wove in historical facts, Fictionalised and 


made educated guesses] as well as personal visits by Moore to numerous London sites to 
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give his story appropriate verisimilitude. Yet From Hell is not a “whodunit” and who 
Moore thinks the killer was, the Queen’s Surgeon, Sir William Gull, is indicated From near 
the beginning of the book. Thereafter, the story is not about who did it but, surprisingly 
to me, at least, about the development of the characters and glimpses into their thought 
worlds and relationships. In all this, Moore turns London into a site of occult [i.e. hidden] 
significance and meaning where there is always more going on than meets the 
unquestioning eye. This is all to say that From Hell is actually a work of the human 
imagination that is meant to stimulate the reader’s human imagination as well. In doing 
so, it Forces us to ask what “reality” really then is — and what it is made of [much, in Fact, 


as Wittgenstein does — in his own way — in On Certainty]. 


The two primary “characters” that Moore uses to achieve this end are the 
aforementioned Gull and the city of London itself, which is certainly a character in the 
book in its own right [much, in Fact, as Moore’s home town of Northampton is in two of 
his novels - so Moore has form for such behaviour]. IF we turn to chapter four of From 
Hell, for example, we find Sir William Gull, having been commissioned by Queen Victoria 
herself to despatch the four prostitutes who had previously written a blackmail note to 
one William Sickert, the man who had Facilitated “Prince Eddy’s” involvement in some 
sordid business injurious to The Crown, using the coach driven by his assistant, Netley, to 
tour London, pointing out significant architectural and geographical sites as he does. It 
should be noted here that in this symbolic journey around London Sir William Gull 
regards the task he has been set by royal appointment as “grand work” and certainly not 
as “common murder only Fit for common footpads” — as Netley assumes. Connected to 


this notion of “great work”, Gull talks of “myth”, “symbol” and “history” and of “many 


levels and complexities” — regarding the city of London itself as a matter of “symbol, 
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history and myth”. He states to Netley plainly that “We must consider our great work in 


ALL its aspects.” 


Gull begins his lecture, however [for that is what it is], by references to past cultures 
where women held power and dictated events and life was oriented around birth and 
motherhood. [We find this referenced elsewhere, for example, in Graeber and 
Wengrow's The Dawn of Everything as a matter of historical Fact.] This leads to 
referencing the ancient British warrior queen, Boudica, of the Iceni tribe who, according 
to Moore's script, ransacked ancient Roman London and left a marker in ash in the 
geological strata of London's earth as revenge For an attack on her tribe and the rape of 
her daughters, the line of authority For the tribe. Boudica’s death site, once the Romans 
regrouped, is marked in the book as Parliament Hill, a site “where Druids once made 
sacrifices to a Father Sun” in a narrative presented as male against female. Gull positions 
this history as part of the “great work” that is London into which his own deeds are to fit. 
Gull, in Fact, refers to London as “a great textbook we may draw upon”, a matter of 
“penetrat[ing] its metaphors” and “lay[ing] bare its structure” in order to “come at last 
upon its meaning”. This involves “a literature of stone, of place-names and associations” 
in an interpretive practice we may recognise from Wittgenstein in On Certainty. In such a 
narrative as Gullis to give us in this chapter, the past is still mightily present and symbols 
and meanings live on past any who may have initially given them. Heavenly bodies [sun 
and moon particularly], activities that took place in particular locations, words and 
persons, sometimes all intermingling because of some connection imagined or 
Fabricated between them in acts of esoteric interpretation, all combine in a superfluity 


of meaning as a narrative understanding of London is created. 
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One of these connections leads Gull briefly to discuss William Blake, “our greatest 
prophet”, a man who “experienced visions” and so a man who some might imagine 
somewhat barmy. Yet Gull, quite rightly, points out that seeing visions has not always 
been regarded in such a way. Such a judgment, in fact, is certainly time and culture 
relative. As Wittgenstein reminded us above, in fact, some are “physicists” and some 
consult “oracles”. Can one judge the other? Gull here notes only that “our brains were 
different” in other times and places and so we had different values and regarded truth in 
a different light. Gull then goes into a narrative fiction about the brain having left and 
right sides, Apollonian and Dionysian respectively, the Former being “Reason, Logic and 
Science” and the latter “Magic, Art and Madness”. The latter Gull, directed by his 
puppeteer, Alan Moore, remarks as “lunar” and Apollo, he of the left side of the brain, 
was a Sun God. By such interpretational strategies seemingly completely disconnected 
things, ideas, activities and places can become inveigled in a great narrative of meaning 
or, as Sir William Gull suggests, in “great works”. Moore, of course, does not mean to 
disdain either side of such an interpretational divide. He seeks, in Fact, to pull it all into a 
narrative imagining that goes beyond its immediate boundaries. Moore occupies a 
universe Full of meaning where the task is not to bolster imagined hierarchies but to 
demonstrate how they can be re-described, re-imagined and become implicated in things 


even greater than themselves. 


We see this, too, in Sir William Gull’s ruminations on the activities of the 17th century 
architect, Nicholas Hawksmoor, who “was commissioned in good faith to raise good 
Christian churches” in London after the Great Fire of 1666. Hawksmoor, however, so it is 
maintained, was no good Christian but a pagan and his buildings “perpetuate the occult 


teachings of the ancient Dionysiac Architects” which were “his greatest influence”. 
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Primary here is his use of obelisks, an Egyptian phallic symbol, such as those raised to the 
Sun God, Atum, in ancient Heliopolis [“Sun City”]. The sun is, incidentally and according 
to Gull’s speech here, a “male principle” and so a symbol of “man’s ascendency” [i.e. not 
woman's]. Sun, masculinity, Reason, obelisk: all combine to mutually inform one another 
in this narrative of symbols and meanings. See one, and you can imply the others, part of 
the geography and the mythology of time and place. [It is not insignificant here that Sir 
William Gull is regarded as a Freemason in this story, that order having a mythology all of 
its own I, for reasons primarily of ignorance, won't go into here at all.] By the way, you 
may be wondering who those “ancient Dionysiac Architects” were: Gull tells us that they 
were the mythical craftsmen of ancient Atlantis who roamed the globe constructing 
ancient architectural wonders after Atlantis was destroyed. By such means, myth 
reinforces the meaning of buildings we can see before us in the story and some which 
still exist in the physical world today. Stonehenge, in southern England, For example, Gull 
remarks to have “Mycenaean symbols” etched upon it and he insinuates that ancient 
architects of Dionysiac origin may have been involved in the building of what is a solar 
shrine. And it is the sun that we find everywhere in the various names of sun gods and 
the places that come to be named after them as well as the symbols used to indicate 


reference to it. The sun: a primeval god and so, consequently, Full of meaning. 


In Fact, it is here in the story that we get the quotation | have used at the head of this 
chapter: “The one place gods inarguably exist is in our minds where they are real beyond 
refute, in all their grandeur and monstrosity.” Moore seems to be saying here that “if you 
can imagine it, its real” and this particular panel on page 18 of this chapter of the comic 
book apparently had major repercussions for Moore’s own understanding of existence 


and reality the more he thought about the consequences of it [consequences which 
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would lead to him becoming a magician, an occultist and a believer in the reality of 
imagination]. Elsewhere, in Fact, in reference to his own practice of belief in the entirely 
Fictitious and made up god, Glycon, who Moore takes as his patron deity [Fully in the 
knowledge that Glycon does not physically exist and has never physically existed], Moore 
talks about “the idea of the god” being no more and no less than the god itself. It is not a 
matter of physical reality — as if physicality is all there is to the universe. IF you can think 
of the god, imagine the god, interact imaginatively with a world in which that god exists, 
then that, for you at least, is every bit as real [i.e. consequential - although not as 
material] as [belief in] the physical existence of the god itself. Thus, so the consequences 
of this statement about gods in From Hellseem to run, imagination is a place where gods 
must exist and will always exist as long as there are imaginations with which to imagine 
them. This, of course, then applies not only [or even primarily] to gods but to ANYTHING 
THAT CAN BE IMAGINED. Gull, thus, goes on to argue that gods are but personifications 
of ideas and thoughts made manifest, right-brained conjurings dancing upon the physical 
plane to sometimes awful, sometimes profound, physical effect. Gull, in Fact, describes 
“myths” as “the key to our Right Brain” and regards them as the antipode to that Reason 


which resides on the left side of the brain. 


Left and right, reason and myth, men and women, sun and moon, conscious and 


unconscious: are you starting to divine a pattern here - yet in symbol, story, architecture, 


history? Here Gull tells us that: 


“Symbols direct our thoughts and deeds; rouse buried shapes beneath our waking minds. All 


magic is symbolic, from the Corn Doll to the Voodoo rite. Why, consciousness itself is naught 
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but symbols; metaphors which build themselves and thus extend their metaphysical 


domain.” 


OF this, in his appendix to the comic book text, Moore remarks that: 


“Gull’s remark about consciousness itself being naught but a kind of extended metaphor is a 
rephrasing of concepts presented in Julian James’... The Origins of Consciousness in the 
Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind, in which James suggests that modern consciousness, as 
we understand and perceive it, only came into existence once humanity arrived at a spatial 
metaphor by which they could describe and understand the world that is within their minds, 
both world and within being purely spatial notions. What James is suggesting is that we did 
not possess, or were not aware of, our own consciousness until we invented an extended 
metaphor by which we could talk about things being ‘on’ our minds or having been put ‘to 


au 


the back of our minds’. 


Gull then sees his “great work” as an act of ascendant maleness in general, an act in 
furtherance of the age of Reason and the Sun as commemorated in buildings and 
monuments raised as not-so-hidden phallic symbols all across London. As he states on 


page 29 of chapter four: 


“Sometimes an act of social magic’s necessary; man’s triumph over woman's INSECURE, the 
dust of history not yet settled. Changing times erase the pattern that constrains society's 
irrational, female side. Our workers, lately given VOTES, now talk of SOCIALISM, talk of 
RIGHTS, riot in Trafalgar Square and won't quit ‘til they are shot, whereon their fury 


DOUBLES! King Mob’s clamour drowns our Apollonian debates. Reason’s BESIEGED: For all 
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our science we are become an age of table rappers, tea-leaf readers and Theosophists; 
where Dr Westcott founds his ‘Golden Dawn’, mistaking hokum for the wisdom of antiquity! 
The séance parlour’s murmurings; the gutters’ pandemonium... these threaten Rationality 


itself.” 


Gull thus charges the Female itself — and all its associated symbols - with being a threat 
to a very male-conceived Rationality and Sun dominance which he clearly claims to 
represent himself. The unconscious, the madness, the intoxicated artistry, of the Female 
must be contained and controlled and this, Fictionally in Moore’s story about the Ripper 
murders, is the symbolic, mythical motivation his murderer gives. The prostitutes who 
were the victims of those murders are taken as symbols of a fecund, vibrant Femininity 
which must be handled after they had deemed to blackmail a man and so impugn The 
Crown. Indeed, one facet of From Hell that stands out, besides this symbolical context 
for the story, is the way in which women are so harshly treated. Moore's historical 
research here, and care to represent it accurately, tells us of women dropping their 
knickers for pennies on a daily basis in order to buy daily bread or a place leaning against 
a wall for the night where they could sleep in relative safety off the street. The 
Whitechapel area of London where these murders took place was crammed with such 
women [estimated to be in the low thousands] who all needed to hustle and sell their 
bodies to anyone who could offer a few pennies to survive. In this story, however, they 
are symbols of the women who must be chained. As Gull himself says, in fact, having 
connected all the places they have visited in their tour of London together on the map 


by drawing lines between them to create a great pentacle: 
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“You can’t outrun it... It surrounds us... This pentacle of Sun Gods, obelisks and rational 
male fire, wherein unconsciousness, the Moon and Womanhood are chained. Its lines of 
meaning and power must be reinforced, according to ancient ways. What better sacrifice 
than the ‘Heiros Gamos’ [the temple prostitutes sacred to the Greek goddess Diana which 


also featured earlier in Gull’s story]?” 


This may all seem strange and Sir William Gull, it might be argued is, even in Moore’s 
story if not in historical actuality, really mad. But what is madness and what is sanity? Is 
there an “objective” definition? When is madness just a difference of opinion or diversity 
in how to act and behave or originality? Is having an imagination that is different From 
other people’s alone, all by itself, enough to call someone “mad”? IF we turn to another 
of Moore’s stories, this time the politically charged story of someone who might equally 
be called a madman, “V” From V for Vendetta, we will Find another incident which gives 
us pause for thought on the matter of the human imagination. Here we will Find that 


how you see, and what you can imagine, actually makes all the difference in the world... 


Not to completely ruin the plot of V for Vendetta For those who have never read it but 
the titular hero, “V”, is imagined in that story to have been an inmate in a concentration 
camp run by England's fascist rulers, Norsefire. There he was experimented upon but, 
Following a series of events, managed to escape, destroying the camp in the process, 
whereupon, he created his “V” persona and began his reign of anarchy, something which 
included Finding and killing all those responsible For his own personal hell. As part of this 
story he rescues a teenage Evey Hammond from some “Fingermen”, agents of the state, 
at the beginning of the story and thereafter imagines to groom her to become his 


successor. This largely takes place in the second of the three books that make up the 
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whole, titled “This Vicious Cabaret”, when Evey has initially taken up with another 
character, since V has subsequently seemingly abandoned her, trying to live out a normal 
life. The climax of this middle act of the book is V's [at First] secret imprisonment of Evey 
in an attempt to bring her to a point of realisation or, rather, as the book itself calls it, 
“transfiguration” in regard to how she sees the world. This includes her being put in a 
cell, interrogated and having her head shaved whilst blindfolded. In this part of the story 
she also Finds a note pushed under the door of her cell which claims to recount the story 
of another prisoner, one Valerie who was arrested for being a lesbian and who would not 


give up her “integrity”. 


Eventually, Evey is required to sign a confession linking her to V's crimes but she refuses, 
even on pain of death. Her death is ordered and she is sentenced to be shot “behind the 
chemical sheds”. But when this point arrives, Evey still refusing to confess, it is, very 
surprisingly, announced that she is Free to go. Evey is stunned by this but, exploring 
Further, she comes to realise that her entire imprisonment was an elaborate hoax set up 
by V in order to simulate those conditions that had led V himself to become the 
anarchistic, anti-Fascist person he had become. | want to quote chapter 13 of Book 2 of V 
for Vendetta in full [titled, significantly, “Values”] at this point to catalogue the dialogue 
that happens between Evey and V here so that | can comment upon it in more detail 


thereafter: 


Evey: You. You did this. To me. You did this to me. You did this to me. Yuh... You. Oh God. 
Oh God. Yuh-you hit me and and you cut off my hair. It was you it was just you all this 
time. You... tortured... me. Oh, you tortured me... Oh God, why? 


V: Because | love you. Because | want to set you free. 
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Evey: Because? Set me free? Don’t you realise? Don’t you realise what you did to me? You 
nearly drove me mad, V. 

V: IF that’s what it takes, Evey. 

Evey: | hate you. | hate you because you just talk junk and you think you’re so good that 
you don’t have to make any sense. Nothing you say means anything! You say you love me 
and you don’t because you just frighten me and torture me for a joke. You say you want 
to set me free and you put me in a prison. 

V: You were already in a prison. You've been in a prison all your life. 

Evey: Shut up! | don’t want to hear it. | wasn’t in a prison. | was happy! | was happy here 
until you threw me out. 

V: Happiness is a prison, Evey. Happiness is the most insidious prison of all. 

Evey: That’s warped! That’s warped and evil and wrong! When you threw me out | went 
to live with somebody. | was in love with him. | was happy. If that’s a prison, then | don’t 
care! 

V: Don’t you? Your lover lived in the penitentiary that we are all born into and was forced 
to rake the dregs of that world for his living. He knew affection and tenderness only 
briefly. Eventually, one of the other inmates stabbed him with a cutlass and he drowned 
upon his own blood. Is that it, Evey? Is that the happiness worth more than freedom? 
Evey: How did you know? How did you know what happened to Gordon? 

V: Its not an uncommon story, Evey. Many convicts meet with miserable ends. Your 
mother. Your Father. Your lover. One by one taken out behind the chemical sheds... and 
shot. All convicts, hunched and deformed by the smallness of their cells; the weight of 
their chains; the unfairness of their sentences... | didn’t put you in a prison, Evey. | just 


showed you the bars. 
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Evey: You're wrong! Its just life, that’s all! Its how life is! Its what we've got to put up 
with. Its all we’ve got. What gives you the right to decide its not good enough? 

V: You're in a prison, Evey. You were born in a prison. You've been in a prison so long, you 
no longer believe there’s a world outside. 

Evey: Shut up! You’re mad! | don’t want to hear it. 

V: That’s because you're afraid, Evey. You're afraid because you can feel freedom closing 
in upon you. You're afraid because Freedom is terrifying. 

Evey: | can’t Feel anything. There’s nothing to Feel! Leave me alone! 

V: Don’t back away From it, Evey. Part of you understands the truth even as part pretends 
not to. Woman, this is the most important moment of your life. Don’t run from it. 

Evey: | don’t Know what you're... Oh God, | can’t breathe... Asthma... when | was a little 
girl... 

V: Good, you're almost there. Go closer. Feel the shape of it. Your mother died. They took 
your father away. There’s a little girl, Evey, and she’s screaming... 

Evey: Aaahhh, oh, make it stop! Mummy, daddy, please make it stop! What are you doing 
to me? Oh, | can’t breathe... 

V: You were in a cell, Evey. They offered you a choice between the death of your 
principles and the death of your body. 

Evey: Oh, oh, | can feel it... Oh, what is it? I'm going to die, I’m going to burst. 

V: You said you’d rather die. You faced the fear of your own death, and you were calm 
and still. Try to Feel now what you felt then. 

Evey: Uhhh, oh God. | felt... | Felt... like an angel... Oh God, V. I’m so scared, I’m so cold... 
What's happening to me? 

V: The door of the cage is open, Evey. All that you feel is the wind From outside. Don’t be 


afraid. Try to stand. Try to walk. The lift will take us up to the roof. 
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Evey: To the roof? Outside? | don’t want to be blindfolded. 

V: No, Evey. No more blindfolds. All the blindfolds are gone. Oh, its raining. It must be 
cold. Do you feel it? 

Evey: No... V... Everything’s so different. | Feel so... 

V: | know. Five years ago, | too came through a night like this, naked under a roaring sky. 
This night is yours. Seize it. Encircle it within your arms. Bury it in your heart up to the 


hilt. Become transfixed. Become transfigured. Forever.... 


Our two characters here, at least initially, are possessed of a different consciousness of 
things and surroundings. V is held by the idea that society is a prison from which those 
who wish to be free need to escape, if not even destroy, Freeing both themselves and 
others. [This would also make sense because an individual freedom that did not strike at 
the system which was doing the imprisoning would actually just leave any individual 
prone to been imprisoned once again by the still Functioning system.] Evey, however, is 
trying to Find personal happiness in a world that is just “life”. She has no concept of the 
Freedom that V is talking about and cannot imagine society as the prison he Feels it to 
be. In Fact, this is the issue at hand For V wants Evey to come to her own appreciation of 
the consciousness he has in order to get her to see as he himself sees. Then, so we must 
assume, she would come to realise what he imagines himself to realise and so take up a 
stance towards society that is similar, and similarly motivated, to his own. This means, of 
course, that V does not simply imagine that “freedom” from such societally imprisoning 
circumstances is a thought just anybody could have. It is a matter of a specific kind of 
consciousness, a work of specific human imagination, in order to put oneself in relation 
to one’s social environment in a certain way. The logic here seems to be that unless 


people are Faced with certain circumstances which put their own lives on the line then 
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such questions will never really become necessities that need to be answered. While 
Evey could imagine some formulation of personal happiness she set “Freedom” to the 
back of her mind. When V faced her with life and death and the issue of her own 
integrity, she chose death and integrity over life and lack of it. In other words, in that 


moment she could imagine V's kind of freedom For the First time in her life. 


Moore describes this in V for Vendetta as the need to be transfigured [as Nietzsche, in his 
own thinking, had too] and so imagines it as a life-changing, consciousness-changing 
event we might imagine much how Nietzsche imagined love, a force which materially 
transmutes how we see the world whilst it is active within us. Here the world is not one 
thing but itis plastic and malleable, it is, in some way, what we imagine it to be. There is, 
it seems, no way to escape this. We must have our fiction of the world, our way of 
interpreting it, our illusion that stands fast for us and gives us some stability in our 
environment, in order to Function as the linguistic-intellectual-interpretational beings we 
are. The question, then, is not if we are going to do this or not but how we are going to 
do it and what narrative we will conjure to make sense of our existence which conjures 
our reality. The consequence of this narrative in V for Vendetta is then seemingly that 
not just anyone can be an anarchist but one Function of seeing the world as a vast prison 
that holds us all captive is that we might wish to be free From it and to subsequently 
destroy it so that it might not simply imprison us again and, coincidently, many others as 


well. 


But, and this is important, that is not just one view amongst many available on some 
imaginary supermarket shelf which we can just pull off and make use of at any time we 


like. Our human minds and consciousnesses are things of relationship and commitment. 
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Part of our existence is imagining stakes to our lives and forming connections which 
matter at emotional as well as intellectual levels. Thus, things must matter for us and 
there must be a felt cost to the choices and decisions we make. This is what Evey 
experiences in this part of V for Vendetta. Such changes of consciousness are not 
experienced as trivial but as consequential, as meaningful, as valuable, to us as the 
beings we are with our form of existence. Such changes in our existence and our views 
about reality — what Functions for us as reality, at any rate — are psychologically 
consequential, life-changing events. Reality, and how we see it, how we exist within it, 
must matter to us and, once it does, how we think about it becomes something 
Fundamentally tied to our own sense of self and how we act in the world. In other words, 
how we can imagine and that we can imagine are absolutely necessary human attributes, 


the faculty in which any kind of human freedom must begin because it is their only source. 


We see this in another of Alan Moore’s stories, Watchmen, a book which gets into a 
number of body's lists of the greatest literature of the 20th century or even of all time. 
Nominally, this is a book about “costumed heroes” [nearly all of whom have no 
“superpowers” at all] who exist in an alternative USA that is facing nuclear war with 
Russia and it begins with one of them, The Comedian, being killed in a plotline which 
suggests there is some plot to kill the currently outlawed costumed heroes of old. The 
plot of Watchmen is not really the important thing here though [at least, its not 
according to co-creator Dave Gibbons who suggests the issues discussed and the 
relationships between the characters are the important thing about it]. Instead, the plot 
serves aS a means to introduce multiple characters - some of the aforementioned 
costumed heroes, past and present —- in order to discuss matters of morality and 


relationship and meaning. It seems that in the creation of Watchmen our characters were 
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created in order to have distinct attitudes and it was not the task of the book to then tell 
readers what to think about this but, rather, it was left for them to work out for 
themselves what was right and what was wrong and what for. In Fact, in an interview 
about the creation of Watchmen in “Strange Things Are Happening” from May of 1988, 


when the book was the hot new graphic novel, Moore says the Following about this: 


“We tried to set up four or five radically opposing ways of seeing the world and let the 
readers figure it out for themselves; let them make a moral decision for once in their 
miserable lives! Too many writers go for that ‘baby bird’ moralising, where your audience 
just sits there with their beaks open and you just cram regurgitated morals down their 
throat... What we wanted to do was show all of these people, warts and all. Show that 
even the worst of them had something going for them, and even the best of them had their 


flaws.” 


A striking example of this is the one character in the book who does have superpowers — 
and what all-encompassing superpowers they are! - the literally atomic Doctor 
Manhattan, a nickname given to Jon Osterman after he was the victim of a nuclear 
accident which, at least at first, seemed to have completely disintegrated his body. 
Osterman, however, seemingly as an imagined consciousness, seems to have found a way 
to reconstitute a [blue] body for himself yet now not as a human being of flesh and 
blood but as a quantum being. He can literally constitute and reconstitute matter at the 
atomic and even quantum level and this not only has US government officials salivating 
at Osterman when imagined as a weapon [US defence in the book seems almost entirely 
posited on the fact that Osterman is on their side] but it also creates issues of morality 


and relationship For Osterman himself For, while he once was human and retains a desire 
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to, for example, have a female partner [the main interaction here is with Laurie 
Juspeczyk, the second Silk Spectre] his newly acquired Form of being gives him an 
entirely different outlook on the world. And, at least | think so, entirely understandably 
so. In the same interview quoted previously, Moore has the following to say about 


Osterman: 


“With Dr. Manhattan we were thinking about the implications of a nuclear superhero... All 
the nuclear superheroes that existed in comics previously have been ones who, by the great 
gift of radioactivity, suddenly find themselves not with leukaemia or some form of tumour, 
but with miraculous powers. Other than shooting bolts out of their hands willy-nilly, there 
were never any of the implications of nuclear science and particularly quantum science - 
they're not considered. We're now forty years post-Einstein and it’s time we tried to 
confront some of the things Einstein said. On a quantum level, as | understand it, reality 
does not work! Things can be in two places at once; they can move from point A to point B 
without passing through the distance that separates those points... and this is what Dr. 
Manhattan does. Time, in a post-Einsteinian universe, cannot be regarded in the same way: 
from what Einstein says, it is possible that the future and past must exist now, for what 
‘now’ means. Someone existing in a quantum universe would not see time broken up in the 
linear way we see it. We tried to think what it would be like to somebody to whom the 
theory of relativity was what he had for breakfast, more or less... if you could see that 
different aspect of things then it would change you. You would not be able to feel the same 
way about the importance of human affairs. | didn’t want to do a Mr. Spock, | didn’t want to 
do somebody who was just emotionless — he has got emotions of a sort, he’s growing away 
from them. He has girlfriends; | should imagine that’s just human habit. But at the end of 


Watchmen he decides he’s just going to go into space, forever. Perhaps he'll make some 
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people, but basically he doesn’t want anything more to do with humana... in a lifespan that 
may span billennia he’s only gone a couple of steps. He’s growing away from humanity 
gradually. It’s not a cold unemotional thing, it’s just different; a different way of seeing the 


universe.” 


Moore does a good job here, | think, of explaining how, and, more importantly, WHY a 
quantum character, even one who used to be human, would not think or, indeed, imagine 
their existence in the same way anymore. We see this brought to life in the book in 
chapter 4, “Watchmaker”, which gives us Osterman’s backstory as the son of a 
watchmaker who, with the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, is shuffled by his Father 
into atomic science [which he sees as the important work of the future] which eventually 
leads to the accident which changes Osterman’s form of existence [and way of seeing 
reality] forever. Here Osterman is shown to experience all time [at least in relation to his 
own life] at once rather than in linear Fashion. He knows conversations he will have with 
people before, for them, they have even happened [this especially upsets his girlfriend, 
Laurie Juspeczyk, who seemingly cannot understand that Osterman simply does not 
exist as she and all other humans do anymore] and the narrative demonstrates this, From 
panel to panel in the comic, as Osterman’s thoughts flip between what for the other 
characters, and for the readers — but not for him - are matters of past and future. This 
leads to reflections on reality and existence due to Osterman’s completely different 
experience of them which, of course, leads to the realisation that “reality” and 
“existence”, for living, thinking beings, are EXPERIENCES and that they are experiences 
based on PERCEPTION that happens in certain ways rather than in the only way or the 
one, true way, etc., [i.e. they conditioned interpretation]. Osterman’s character, and his 


indifference to life on Earth anymore — which leads to him leaving Earth at the end of the 
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book — is an opportunity for readers to realise that every Form of life must have its 
illusions, its imagination, its Fiction of reality within which it lives and performs its 
existence. What will matter to it? How will it develop? What kind of relationships will it 
Form with other kinds of life? None of these are based on fixed ideas or static possibility 
but on a world of possibility based in experience and perception which leads to Fictions 
which create your view of the world and any imagined stability within it. What you are, 


what you think, makes you and can change you. 


Osterman, using the metaphor of the watch and the watchmaker, imagines the universe 
as a similarly intricate collection of parts which Fit together to make the whole run. It is 
not that he substitutes this for more contingently human affairs but, since he now sees 
reality differently, he can hardly ignore it either. An interesting question here, which in 
conversation with others has caused some differences of opinion, is are we expected to 
imagine that Jon Osterman SHOULD be “more human” or “more humane” in his 
thinking? For those who think this should be the case, | wonder why. Do we expect lions 
and tigers and mice and gorillas and antelopes and wombats and duck-billed platypuses 
and arctic Foxes to have the same thought processes, the same imagination, the same 
values, as us? No, you will say, we don’t. And why don’t we? BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT US. 
But Jon Osterman is “not us” either anymore. So why should he be tied to a “human” or 

“humane” mode of thinking? It entirely makes sense to me that his new Form of life 
should lead to him thinking, feeling, perceiving, experiencing and acting differently as 
“Doctor Manhattan” because, since his accident, he now exists in a culture of one. His 
trying to Fit in with all the human beings [not “all the other human beings” for he no 


longer is one] after his accident is, in some respects, then a matter of inauthenticity to 
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who he has actually become. His leaving Earth, seemingly permanently, at the end of the 


story is entirely authentic, however. 


In this respect, | think even Moore and Gibbons, the co-creators of Watchmen, betray 
their own character to some extent when, in chapter nine [“The Darkness of Mere 
Being”], Osterman, who has left for Mars after, for plot reasons, being framed as 
someone giving all his former colleagues cancer, engages in discussion with his 
girlfriend, Laurie Juspeczyk, who wants Jon to return to Earth to resolve the escalating 
international situation. Osterman, from human perspective, is essentially a god. He could 
disassemble every single human being to their atomic components as a matter of 
thought and will. In this chapter he debates “Earth’s destiny” based on his reaction to the 
conversation he is about to have [and which he already knows the outcome of] with 
Juspeczyk. An interesting aside here is the notion of "free will” produced by the 
different perceptions of time the conversation partners have. Osterman says that 
“Everything is pre-ordained even my responses” which leads Juspeczyk to sarcastically 
accuse Osterman of just being a puppet on a string rather than being a person [i.e. like 
her] with some “humanity” and concern for others. Osterman, however, replies that we 
are all puppets and the only difference is he can see the strings. In other words, what is 
being said here is not that there is no free will but that we all have a character, pre- 
dispositions, predilections, conditional circumstances of our life and being, by which we 
can imagine how we are likely to act in given circumstances. This is not “lack of Free will”, 
it is being who you are — complete with your particular consciousness, values, fictions, 
constructions of meaning, etc. Here this is brought out particularly in the dialogue 
between Osterman and Juspeczyk when the former pronounces the latter “my only link, 


my only concern with the world”. But Juspeczyk, since Osterman left and went to Mars, 
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had taken up with another costumed hero, Dan Dreiberg. Having been replaced, 


Osterman now Felt that “I no longer have any stake in” the world. 


So why do | think that the writers of Watchmen betray their character [in ways more than 
just to Finish the plot of the story they had mapped out in advance]? Because Osterman 
goes through a whole dialogue with Juspeczyk about why Earth no longer matters to 
him and he has other things on his mind now [all quite understandably, as | have tried to 
explain] which are far beyond the petty and, ultimately, inconsequential actions of 
human beings, only to entirely go back on everything he says. From my perspective, he 
succumbs to some sordid anthropocentrism that seems entirely out of place in regard to 
what he has only just said and what he has become. At one point, for example, Juspeczyk 
asks “Just the existence of life, isn’t that significant?” and Osterman replies: “In my 
opinion, its a highly overrated phenomenon. Mars gets along perfectly without so much 
as a micro-organism.” He makes the case that existence and reality are so much more 
than the life which self-interested and perhaps narcissistic beings take to be the pinnacle 
of creation and which, in the case of human beings, often results in destruction and 
ugliness exactly because it exists to begin with. He also argues that Juspeczyk’s 
imagination of the possibilities and actuality of reality are totally narrow and self- 
centred [i.e. centred in her own experience which is surely not all possible experience], 
something which plays out on multiple levels when its revealed that Juspeczyk’s Father 
was a costumed hero who had formerly raped her mother, another of the heroes. But 
then, in the moment of Juspeczyk’s realisation of her parentage, and the fact that her 
mother had kept her real father’s identity hidden from her, Osterman suddenly 
pronounces her life meaningful in an act a human reader is led to read as an act of 


human compassion. 
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Now Osterman says, “I! don’t think your life is meaningless”, a move that surprises even 
Juspeczyk who then goes on to point out he had just pronounced ALL life meaningless in 
their conversation. “| changed my mind,” replies Osterman. The reason he gives is as 


Follows: 


“Thermo-dynamic miracles... events with odds against so astronomical they're effectively 
impossible, like oxygen spontaneously becoming gold. | long to observe such a thing. And 
yet, in each human coupling, a thousand million sperm vie for a single egg. Multiply those 
odds by countless generations, against the odds of your ancestors being alive; meeting; 
siring this precise son; that exact daughter... until your mother loves a man she has every 
reason to hate, and of that union, of the thousand million children competing for 
fertilization, it was you, only you, that emerged. To distill so specific a form from that chaos 
of improbability, like turning air into gold, that is the crowning unlikelihood. The thermo- 


dynamic miracle.” 


No, Messrs Moore and Gibbons, that is nonsense. The biological processes of human 
birth do not aim at specific individuals or specific lives. None of that process is knowing. 
Its just happening because, at random, it can. Osterman, as you have portrayed him, 
would much more likely see this as he sees atoms interacting to create molecules or 
elements than he would see the birth of some specific human being as a “miracle”. In any 
case, its not a miracle, its a process, one of an innumerable number that take place all 
the time [and with which Osterman is familiar in their every minute and ubiquitous 
detail]. So this, to me at least, has the whiff of that very human emotion, sappy 
sentimentalism, about it. And why would Osterman display that at this point, albeit it 


must be Framed in scientific language as an attempt to stay in character? Is “every person 
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is a miracle” any more or less true than “the Fact the universe exists as it does, in all its 
particulars, is a miracle”? What is “a miracle” exactly [not least where its the same as 
“randomness” or “dumb luck”] and why is this one so important as to make Osterman go 
back on himself? Why single out one person from one species on one planet in the 


vastness? 


Moore finishes this chapter, then, with a quote From Carl Jung: “As far as we can discern, 
the sole purpose of human existence is to kindle a light of meaning in the darkness of 
mere being.” | admit, | have no idea how Jung came to such a self-absorbed conclusion as 
that nor why Moore and Gibbons decided that Osterman would come to agree with it as 
the being he had become. If there is one thing THE UNIVERSE does NOT have [for it is a 
human, linguistic invention] it is PURPOSE. Perhaps they should have listened to another 
of their characters, Rorschach, when he says in chapter six: “Existence is random. Has no 
pattern save what we imagine after staring at it for too long. No meaning save what we 
choose to impose.” There are no “vague metaphysical forces”. There is no “destiny”. “It’s 
us. Only us.” And that’s why | think RORSCHACH is the most anarchist character in the 
book [that and he refuses the imposition of a nefarious peace upon the world at the end 
of the story, preferring the truth of his own virtue to the convenient lie - a choice which 


leads to Osterman killing him. But that's another story]. 


And so | come to Promethea, a story in every respect perhaps the archetype of Moore’s 
stories that | want to talk about here because it is a story about imagination, reality, 
existence, meaning and value. It is a story about symbols and mythology, a story about 
how life is constructed as an interpretive process/event. Here existence, by which, of 


course, | can, being human, only mean human existence, is a matter of meaning and 
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creating meaning as an existential need. Reality is that which is made of such meaning. 
Language [extended to the language of symbols as well] is our means of connecting the 
Former to the latter. Here a key early piece of dialogue in the story is “You don’t wanna 
go looking for Folklore. And you especially don’t want Folklore to come looking For you” 
and this Fairly sets the scene for what is to Follow in a story that mixes science and 
fantasy [which are both just descriptions of different yet also very similar kinds of 


activities] and is, pre-eminently, about what can be imagined. 


Our story here begins in two places, an alternative contemporary New York where one 
Sophie Bangs is about to meet Promethea in the Flesh [and become her] and in the early 
5th century where a child called Promethea is rescued by ancient gods and carried away 
into a land composed of story [i.e. imagination] where she can be kept safe after her 
father has been killed by Christians for worshipping false gods [he is depicted as a 
hermetic scholar]. In this other world, however, Promethea can only exist as story and 
can only come back if Promethea, now only a story, remember, can “take people over” as 
stories can sometimes do and as, in Promethea’s case, they had done several times 
before in tales that Moore weaves into his narrative as part of the story of Promethea’s 
adventures. Thus, we are introduced to the “world of myth and fiction, The Immateria”, 
and to Sophie Bangs as a contemporary Promethea when she literally writes her into the 
material plane: “My tale is in the world of substance spun, yet is my substance in the 
world of tales”. It is for this reason that, in an early fight with a couple of demons, she 
remarks that she cannot be materially destroyed for Promethea is not material at all. 
[The same, of course, does not apply to Sophie Bangs who is imagined to be very physical 


and so she can be physically harmed.] 
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We learn more about Moore's take on reality in chapter 5 of the story when Sophie, 
physically in a hospital room beside the bed of Barbara, a woman who had formerly 
“hosted” Promethea, imagines herself into the Immateria where she is met by another 
Former iteration of the goddess. This gives Moore opportunity, still Fairly near the 
beginning of the story, to explain how this reality is constructed for the benefit of the 
new Promethea, i.e. Sophie. | shall quote the dialogue between this iteration of 


Promethea, in her earthly life known as Margaret, and Sophie in order to explain: 


Sophie: Listen, first off, | am sitting in a hospital imagining this conversation, right? 
Margaret: Well, yes. Your body is sitting in a physical location, and this is all in the 
imagination. Not your imagination, though. The imagination. 

Sophie: The imagination? You make it sound like there’s only one of them. 

Margaret: There is. There’s a material world, and there’s an immaterial world. Both 
worlds exist, but in different ways. For example, chairs exist. So does the idea of chairs. 
Sophie: Well, yeah. But... | mean, everybody's imaginations are separate, aren’t they? | 
mean, everyone has their own private mental space... 

Margaret: Of course they do. Just like their house is their own physical space. But the 
territory outdoors belongs to everyone. 

Sophie: But if your mind behaved like a place... | mean, every time anyone Followed a 
trail of thought... 

Margaret: They'd be walking a pathway in the Immateria. Humans are amphibious, 
Sophie. That means they live in two worlds at once: matter and mind... Yet many people 
only notice the solid world they have been conditioned to think of as more real while all 
about them diamond glaciers creak and star-volcanoes thunder. 


Sophie: But what about ideas? Why do some people have better ideas than others? 
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Margaret: Ideas grow like Flowers here. Some are common ideas, found everywhere, but 
if you want the rarer ideas, the more exotic blossoms, you have to travel further. Artists, 
scientists, philosophers... they're the pioneers of these territories. 

Sophie: But you're saying anybody could explore this place if they wanted to? 

Margaret: Yes, that’s why Promethea’s enemies find her so threatening. Its what she 
represents. 

Sophie: What do you mean? 

Margaret: | mean Jack Faust [a magician character who is part of the plot] told you that 
Promethea was intended to end the world. In a way, he was right. Promethea makes 
people more aware of this vast immaterial realm. Maybe tempts them to explore it. 
Imagine if too many people Followed where she led? It would be like the great Devonian 
Leap, From sea to land. Humanity slithering up the beach, from one element into 
another. From matter to mind... We have many names for this event. We call it “The 
Rapture”. We call it “The Opening of the 32nd Path”. We call it “The Awakening” or “The 
Revelation” or “The Apocalypse”. But “End of the World” will do. 

Sophie: But ... the end of the world. That's a bad thing, right? 

Margaret: “The World” isn’t the planet or the people on it. The world is our systems, our 
politics, our economies... our ideas of the world. Its our Flags and our banknotes and our 


border wars. | was at Ypres. | was at The Somme. | say end this filthy mess now. 


| think this dialogue between two hosts of Promethea fairly sums up the attitude to 
existence and reality that Moore wants to get across and which, outside of a Fictional 
narrative [or is it?], he speaks to as well in regular reasoned conversation [for example, in 
many interviews]. Here Moore is exploiting the notion he had mentioned before of 


imagination or consciousness as space, as a landscape, and making use of it via such a 
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metaphor. Ideas can affect this landscape for, as landscape, it is entirely made up of 
ideas. It is imaginative and so can be imagined and imaginatively transformed. Margaret 
speaks to material consequences to this, however, should too many people begin to 
explore it, discovering new ideas as they go. This is entirely what the whole of the book 
Promethea is about. Moore here, as in so many others of his books [such as Lost Girls, a 
previous example | discussed], holds out imagination as the antidote to war and strife 
and enmity between people who, without imagination, simply recourse to physical 
conflict which Moore always seems to see as the great Failure of imagination to get itself 
past the cause of enmity and strife and the physical destruction which often Follows on 
its heels. Moore seems here to say that with great imagination comes great possibility to 
transform ourselves and our world in ways that go far beyond the need for physical 


conflicts anymore. He says that if we could think differently, we would act differently. 


Thus, the story of Promethea in this book is actually the story of WHY WE NEED AN 
APOCALYPSE understood in the way, and for the reasons, that Margaret explains it here. 
We need to get to a point where our imaginations have become so highly developed that 
we see the world in new ways. It should, of course, here strike the observant reader that 
this is pretty much exactly what V had told Evey in V for Vendetta before she herself 
became “transfigured” as he had five years before that. In both cases this idea finds an 
analogue, in anarchist context, with the need for anarchist values pursued according to 
anarchist virtues, a self-actualising, self-transforming, transfigurative kind of anarchism 
that Fits in perfectly with the Daoism Miller discussed in my ecological discussion earlier 
as a perpetual self-transformation of things. It is not possible, then, to pursue a merely 
political and economic anarchism because what is actually necessary and paramount is a 


moral and intellectual reimagining of oneself and the world, a self-organisation of 
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ourselves and who we are. This is what | take anarchists like Emma Goldman or Renzo 


Novatore or Voltairine de Cleyre or Emile Armand to have, in fact, been saying all along. 


And so it is not at all surprising when Margaret goes on to tell Sophie here that: 


“There are some people with a vested interest in keeping the world as it is because that's 
the world they have power over. You see, in The Immateria, there’s no rent, no tax, no 
property. There’s no real estate, no boundary fences... Its important that you understand 
how measureless in power and splendour are the territories which you represent. In truth, 
the beauties of the solid and material universe are but a part of the rich spectrum of 
existence. The one tenth of the iceberg that is visible above the tideline of reality. Matter is 
that part of being that has crystallized, where the mind’s light has petrified to concrete 
substance. Beyond substance is imagination, the moonlit realm of dream and fiction, sexual 
fantasy and the unconscious mind. These lunar attributes, imagination and romance, are 


the gem-crusted gateways of The Immateria.” 


Taken this way, the anarchist is not then engaged in a mundane battle with mundane 
people over mundane things, but is, instead, in a battle of wits and imagination over who 
can imagine a better world and who can manifest a world of ideas born in Ideaspace in 
the world of physical space. Such people must then out-think and out-imagine their 
enemies much as the Overhuman seeks to out-create, and so go beyond, “the herd”. So, 
whilst on one level anarchism is a battle of politics, more Fundamentally it is a battle of 
imagination between those who can imagine other, better ways to live and those who 


can't and so are stuck with the ones they find themselves saddled with. 
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In this chapter | have not been saying that there is a way things are. | have not been 
saying that there is a reality and it is static and Fixed. In Fact, | have been saying that 
things are fictionally arranged in intellectual and moral senses and that they have to be 
made up in this way because that is the position that we, as kinds of beings 
interpretively interacting with an environment we are perceptively aware of, Find 
ourselves in. In this respect, we are embodied imaginations and we are that for a reason: 
that reason is that it is the imagination which gives exactly the type of being we are the 
necessary stability to exist For some amount of time rather than simply exploding in the 
white heat of chaos instead. It is we, who we are, that has Found a need to “make sense” 
of things, give them “meaning”, Find “value”, create something called “reality”, ponder 
an “existence” that we can, and do, imagine. How do | know this? Because all these 
things are just words, human words, human concepts, human descriptions, of things 
wielded linguistically in order to weave logical sense From them. [We invented “logic” 
and “sense” too, by the way!] We have created a fiction and called it “the world”, or “the 
universe” or “reality” or “existence”. It exists because it is of use to us and so we 
conjured it. When, or if, it becomes no longer of use it will become as Forgotten as that 
thing | cannot now name because we forgot about it as it became useless to us. We are 
all Fictioneers and we all live in the fictions of our own imagining. This is significant 
because it means that how the world will be, what our relationships will be, how things 
are, does not have to be either this way or just one way: its truly up to us. We have to 


regain our motivation For such responsibility. 


In many respects, the chapter most related to this chapter in this book is my First 
thoughts titled: “Do Not Fall Into The Trap Of Words”, a poetic re-writing of a text | came 


across a year or two ago whilst reading and searching among Zen Buddhist and Daoist 
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sources. My version of it in the First thoughts to this book is my own attempt at a free re- 
writing of the text [which | have now unfortunately forgotten the source of] whilst 
existing in a soup of Zen and Daoist ideas that existed within my own philosophical 
understanding of things. | was attracted to these [separate yet related] intellectual 
traditions to begin with not only because, being non-Western, they were different and, 
in some respects, alien, but also — obviously — because | saw something in them of value 
that could only have been attenuated by the philosophical thinking [from the likes of 
Rorty, Wittgenstein and Nietzsche that are represented in this book] that | had already 
assimilated. The constant refrain of my poetic overture, “Perceptions, Fictions, Illusions, 
Imaginary states”, seemed to me both to be saying something deep and meaningful 
about the human condition in interaction with its environment [which it always is and 
always must be — there are, in this sense, never any “things” but only diverse and 
differential relationships] and also something that kept needing to be repeated — which 
is why it crops up over and over again. It is both a poetic refrain in itself yet also an 
analysis, linguistic as it must be for we linguistic beings, of existence and of reality and 
how to survive it or, in the Frame of mind from which the poem comes, how to go with its 


Flow. 


As | said, | find occasional and recurrent reading and thinking in Zen and Daoist sources 
useful because they are completely other to the thought world and culture of the West. 
[I say this in the knowledge that in the last century “the West”, through its academic 
scholarship and, indeed, academic hegemony, has tried to homogenise such thought and 
transform it into Western modes of thinking. This is to be resisted and diversity of 
thought, rather than all thought being brought under centralising concepts or academic 


criteria, is to be regarded as where intellectual health is to be Found.] In particular here 
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two books, both Daoist, have stood out: The Daodejing said to have been written by 
Laozi and The Zhuangzi said to have been written by someone called Zhuangzi [which 
actually only means Master Zi as Laozi means Master Lao]. In both cases the authorial 
ascription is likely to be Faulty and the textual history of the books is complex. These, 
however, are questions for textual scholars of Daoism. What are questions For me here 
are their modern day received texts and what they can tell us about “existence, language 


and reality”. 


First off here | want to spend some time with the Daoist scholar, Xiaogan Liu’s, reading 
of the philosophy of the Daodejing from his essay “Laozi’s Philosophy: Textual and 
Conceptual Analyses” in the Dao Companion to Daoist Philosophy [Liu is also the editor of 
this book]. Liu wants to talk about the philosophy of Laozi in this essay but | prefer to 
bypass the authorial issue and just concentrate on the text of the book whether or not it 
could ever be realistically ascribed to one person. This is not an important issue For the 
text we receive anyway since the book as we read it still says what it says even if one or 
Fifty people wrote it. So, as a pointer, | take the text as a whole with an integrity of its 
own. It is, however, not as simple as this, of course, as any kind of literary or textual 
scholars know when dealing with ancient books that go through multiple recensions 
which introduce, by error and on purpose, changes and differences from earlier versions. 
There are whole branches of scholarship dedicated to working back through these 
versions and drawing up lines of editorial relationships between them in the history of a 
text’s journey through changing times and cultures. | mention this here only because 
Liu’s reading is concerned to avoid later interpretation and re-interpretation of the 
Daodejing and approach something regarded as a more original reading or authorial 


interpretation. There are, as with any interpretation [which this is], problems with this 
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but we may proceed on the basis that Liu wants to be Faithful to what he imagines the 
author or authors wanted to say, regardless of how later others interpreted it or how it 


sounds in modern ears. 


To do this Liu concentrates on three key Chinese terms that are fundamental to the 
understanding of the Daodejing, the title of a book with 81 quite short chapters [some 
little more than aphorisms] that might best be translated as “The Book of the Way and 
Its Virtue” [others translate it as “The Book of the Way and Its Power”]. These terms are 
ziran [naturalness], wuwei [non-action] and Dao [way, path]. Now the entire point of Liu’s 
essay, in one respect, is that such brief English glosses used to translate ancient Chinese 
terms are very easily and quickly misleading. This is true, in fact, even in regard to later 
Daoist interpretation and certainly modern scholarship. Liu, as | say, wants to try and get 
to what “Laozi” meant when he wrote these terms in the first place and so what the 
Daodejing is saying regardless of what anyone else makes of it. In his doing that, and in 
his arguing that the Daodejing does so in a coherent and integrated way in which each 
term informs the others, he says something that is useful to me here in regard to the 
understanding of existence and reality, and its relation to language, that | am 


highlighting in this chapter. 


The first term Liu turns to is ziran [which was mentioned earlier in this book, including in 
the formation of my neologism “ziranarchy”] and he argues that it —- and not Dao — is the 
key one for the Daoist outlook as a whole. Earlier it was initially glossed by Liu as 
“naturalness” but this is easily confused by modern readers as perhaps some form of 
primitiveness or non-civilised state. Such readings, according to Liu, could not be more 


wrong. Elsewhere in the chapter he glosses ziran as “civilised naturalness” or, my 
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Favourite, “the naturally harmonious state of civilised human societies”, elsewhere re- 
worded as “natural order in civilised societies”. Ziran, then, has nothing to do with 
eschewing civilisation and running off into the woods hurling curses at civilisation [much 
that some of us might wish it did]. Ziran, says Liu, is actually something about human 
beings living together as societies in “civilised” ways — whatever we take such ways to be 
[this is, obviously, a key factor here in understanding the use of this term]. Ziran does 
have strong links to ideas of “natural” or “naturalness” but NOT in some imagined 
opposition to something “civilised”. A little word study Liu goes into in regard to ziran 


might help to crystallise its peculiarities in your mind: 


“In the compound zi-ran, ‘zi’ denotes ‘self’, ‘ran’ denotes ‘so’; thus, ziran seems literally to 
indicate the state of ‘self-so’ or ‘so-in-and-of-itself,’ suggesting the spontaneous existence 
and development of things without artificial interruption or arbitrary control. However, the 
translation ‘self-so’ or ‘so-in-and-of-itself’ is possibly misleading, because in ziran, ‘zi’ does 
not necessarily denote a person or agent who might cause or initiate something. ‘Ziran’ in 
most situations indicates that something exists or happens without any Known cause or 
agent. It is different from the English word ‘self,’ which usually indicates subjectivity or 
agency; thus, the translation of ‘self-so’ may mislead some into an_ individualist 


interpretation of ziran.” 


Liu, as we will see, is strongly against individualising readings of ziran in the Daodejing. 
But there is a Further problem in that the word is often equated with “nature” as that 
which is like itself and so acts according to itself. In discussing this, Liu actually points out 
that “nature” is an often abused word in English too and can be used, variously, to 


describe a quality, a Force or materiality itself with varying levels of convincingness. Is 
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“nature”, for example, a Force? Is it a thing? Or is it just a label attached by English 
language users to a broad concept, what is “out there” and doing its own thing according 
to its own ways? Its worth thinking about and not only for its bearing on those related 
concepts, existence and reality. OF course, when we talk about the “nature” of things, 
such as “human nature”, this can become even more complex. Is there such a thing as 
“human nature”? What is it and how is it related to “nature” more widely? The problem 
becomes acute for my discussion here if it turns out that we need to attenuate use of 


the word “nature” in our understanding of the term “ziran”. 


Liu moves to examples in the Daodejing to pursue his more historic sense of ziran, these 


issues taken onboard. He quotes the following passage which exhibits Five “entities”: 


“Man takes his models from Earth, 
Earth takes its models from Heaven, 
Heaven takes its models from the Dao, 


and the Dao takes its models from Ziran.” 


Obviously, here ziran is given pride of place and regarded as that to which all other 
things look or, alternatively, from which they all Flow. Liu translates its meaning here as 
“a situation developing naturally”. A Further consequence of this ascending arrangement 


is as Follows: 


“Laozi arranges the ‘four greats’ in an ascending row, from man, earth, Heaven, through 


Dao, the source and ground of the universe. This clearly points to expanding human insight 
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beyond people's own existence to the whole of the universe, with special concern given to 


the ultimate condition of mankind.” 


As Liu expands upon this in his own text, he notes that “Laozi” is writing here about 
people going beyond their own limitations and taking models from wider experience. 


Thus, he says that: 


“Laozi’s ziran is about neither the natural world nor about human nature and individual 
inclination. Dao is the ultimate source and ground of Heaven, earth, and people; thus, 
Laozi’s claim that ziran is the object after which Dao models itself promotes ziran to the 
very highest status, as both a positive value and a central principle for human beings. Thus, 
Laozi’s ziran suggests an idealist state of human societies and of the universe, without 
conflicts, oppression, or chaos. In short, Dao not only has universal force and function, it 
also promotes and embodies the highest values for human societies. As the model for Dao 


itself, ziran here is advanced as the central value at the highest, most holistic stratum.” 


The Daoist ideal model of leadership is depicted in texts like the Daodejing and the 
Zhuangzi as a sage. So it is not surprising here that the sage is implicated with ziran. The 
ideal Daoist government is somewhat like that of early American “anarchists” like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau, i.e. it is no government at all. In the Daodejing 
the best rulers are those who don’t make anyone do anything and make no displays of 
themselves as what are called “empty throne” rulers because you simply never notice 
their existence. Thus, “The sage, the Daoist ideal model of leadership, is unhurried and at 
ease, a person of few words. He has accomplished tasks to his satisfaction, and yet the 


people do not realize that he has done a thing, but admire him for his practising the 
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principle of ziran or naturalness.” This is one reason why Liu is keen to make sure we 
understand that ziran is not “primitiveness”. As he states plainly, “ziran Focuses on a 


general state of the society or groups of people” but it does so in an uncoercive way. 


Here “naturalness” IS a matter of acting and it is NOT “the common actions and 
behaviour that comes from regular knowledge and practice” [otherwise why do we need 
a sage?]. Instead, it is regarded as a special, sagely kind of action which assists “natural 
prosperity of the myriad creatures and things” but outside of the regular wisdom [which 


is here seen as detrimental to such natural authenticity]. Therefore: 


“When Laozi makes ziran the highest value and principle, it must implicate respect, concern, 
and loving care for all living things in a peaceful natural order. Not only does the sage’s role 
include nurture and concern with overall development, it means allowing each blade of 
grass, tree, and person to enjoy conditions that support their natural development. In the 
modern world, it may include each family, household, village, town, and territory to enjoy 
the environment and space each needs to develop normally. This is the foundation and 
condition of the overall natural order and a socially harmonious situation alike. Thus, the 
ziran that the sages assist cannot be understood merely as individual nature, and... is better 
interpreted as sages providing the conditions for the natural prosperity of the myriad 


things.” 


In his summary of ziran to conclude his discussion of the term, Liu then says that it 
“suggests the idealistic natural order of civilised societies and the world”. Note there 
“natural” order which suggests, as already mentioned, a self-maintaining, uncoerced 


order. Ziran, being in effect, should not even be noticed. We may then put this 
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understanding of ziran alongside the earlier understanding of ziran [as a natural 
spontaneity or self-organisation which led to my suggestion of ziranarchy] and, in my 


view, see them as compatibly in dialogue with each other. 


This is of relevance when we come to the next key term in Liu’s interpretation of the 
Daodejing, which is wuwei. Liu thinks of ziran as “the core value” of the Daodejing and of 
wuwei as “a general method by which to realize the value”. OF all Daoist terms, wuwei 
[non-action or actionless-action] is perhaps the best known outside of “Dao” itself. Yet, 
again, it requires some nuance and close reading of the Daodejing to understand what 
this text means by it. Wuwei is a negative term, “wu” being the negator of “wei”. Liu 
points out, as readers of translated Daoist and Zen Buddhist texts may often notice in 
English translations of Chinese and Japanese texts, that there are numerous such 
negative formulations throughout these traditions of thought. For example, here in the 


moat moat 


Daodejing we have the concepts “no-business”, “not struggling”, “not doing”, no-desires”, 
“no-possessions” and “no-authority”. “The no-mind thinks no-thoughts about no-things” 
is also a statement | have quoted elsewhere before which uses these negative 
constructions. The point here is that, in linguistic usage, the “no” version of the thing is a 
kind of a version of the thing it is negating — but it is not the regular version of that 


thing. Here, then, non-action, whatever description we soon come to of that, is not 


either just “action” or absence of it. 


Wuwei in the Daodejing is the preserve of the sage, the Daoist’s ideal model ruler, an 
example of both how to rule but also someone it is imagined the common people can 
learn From as a model in wisdom. Wuwei “is the ideal practice the sage uses to treat and 


take care of people, societies, and the world. It is geared to realize a holistic social order 
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and is not a common craft or method for people in everyday life”. Liu then informs us 
that it is also promoted to realise ziran which he here glosses as “a naturally harmonious 
environment”. As with ziran, and since it is the preserve of the sage, it is a negation of 
“actions based in common knowledge and practice such as control, coercion, 
competition, exploitation, oppression, strife and impulsiveness” -— which is basically 
everything contrary to ziran and, as we shall soon see, Dao as well. The sage is a figure 
who assists all things to live their uncoerced, harmonious, natural lives and wuwei is here 
imagined to be how they do it. As such it is a negation of popular values and meanings 
and a re-definition, in practice, of such terms [i.e. “non-action” is action which redefines 
what effective action really is]. So, for example, not attempting to be great is the way to 
become genuinely great. To gain the world [the nominal aim of business], one needs to 
engage in “no-business” for then one really gains the world [because there will still be a 
world left to gain]. So wuwei here, according to Liu, “suggests the cancellation of regular 
actions in order to realise ideal results, even an ideal state of society and the universe”. 
This is then both a comment on the way human societies are already running and a 


recommendation For how they need to change. 


What has confused some people about wuwei is that it became conceptually confused 
with the idea of “doing nothing”. Wuwei is not doing nothing — and even when its 
translated into English as “doing nothing”. The key is in realising that wuwei is the 
negation of the regular understanding of the term “action” and so what counts as an 
effective action. The Daodejing, as also with the Zhuangzi, is very concerned with how 
people should act but in neither case is it saying people should sit in a corner and stare 
at a wall and society will sort itself out. So when, For example, the Daodejing states: “| do 


nothing [wuwei] and the people transform themselves” IT IS RECOMMENDING A KIND 
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OF ACTION and not saying “sit on your ass, it'll be Fine”. It is, in Fact, according to Liu, 
recommending that action which leads to ziran. The key here is to see wuwei as a 
critique of everyday society and the common, regular actions which sustain it. “No 
action” means “not this action” in this respect for such action often has selfish purpose 
and takes no wider regard in its doing than that of personal, selfish desire without 
concern for the wider, natural harmonies involved in ziran [and, in Fact, the existence of 
all life and all lives]. Selfish human interventions in matters of natural concern 
[specifically the natural harmonies which allow any of the life on Earth to even co-exist 
to begin with] are very much Daoist concerns reflected in such terminology and as a 
tradition of thought in itself Daoism is always concerned with more than, or something 
other than, individual prosperity or possession. In Fact, we may say its approach is always 
entirely holistic, relational and about how everything is implicated in everything else. It 


is a Fundamentally social, interactive, relational kind of thinking. 


Understood this way, wuwei can have the meaning of negating [1] any act, [2] intentions 
and desires, and [3] forceful action. Thus, it can be said that: “Laozi’s notion of wuwei 
incorporates all three Functions: (1) when things are running well, do nothing to 
interfere; (2) when the sage has to do something, let him do it with no personal, selfish 
desire; (3) in all his acts, the sage should conform to Dao, the natural pattern of things, 
and refrain From introducing human intervention.” It is often noted that Daoism in 
general seems to be more about giving things up [remember all those “no” Formulations] 
than it is about carrying on in the same old ways but with a different goal [as in when 
people suggest changing a politician will make difference rather than changing the 


system]. That is very much the case here where “non-action” is Found in close proximity 
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to “no-business” and “no-desire”. The point is to highlight “the harmful results of regular 


values and actions”. Thus: 


“In sum, a simplifying self-transformation of people is the purpose of ziran, as is natural 
prosperity among them and the myriad things, without any need for control or command, 
and even less any need to feel gratitude to the sage. The sage is the agent of wuwei, and 
people are its beneficiaries. This result, a natural order in the world, is the very purpose of 
the sage who pursues ziran by means of the method wuwei. In these natural, harmonious 


circumstances, the sage realizes his highest ideal and thus is also one of the beneficiaries.” 


However, we can get a glimpse into how integrated this is in the text of the Daodejing by 


considering the Following quotation: 


“All the discussion above concerns mainly external action and behavior. This external wuwei 
is just a natural extension of the sage’s internal wuwei, which can be represented by the 
term ‘no-desire’ (chs. 1, 3, 34, 37, 57). As with wuwei, no-desire does not mean the negation 
of all desires, but only the ordinary desires of common rulers and people. In the Daodejing, 
no-desire appears five times, in chapters 1, 3, 34, 37, and 57. The sage is a figure of no- 
desires, and his most characteristic feature is his profound and mysterious virtue. Chapter 


51 introduces this feature: 


‘Dao is esteemed and virtue is honored without anyone’s order. 
They always come naturally (ziran). 
Therefore Dao produces them (myriad things) and virtue fosters them... 


(Dao) produces them but does not take possession of them 
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It acts, but does not rely on its merit, 
It leads them but does not rule them, 


This is called profound and mysterious virtue.’ 


Here the profound and mysterious virtue belongs to Dao, and it features no-possession, not 
relying on merit, and not ruling. A similar statement appears in Chapter 2, but the same 
virtue is attributed to the sage. This proves that the author believed that profound and 
mysterious virtue is shared by both Dao and the sage. Thus this virtue is at once a feature of 
Dao, and a prescription for human beings. The sage is an exemplar of this virtue, an 
intermediary between Dao and mankind, and a model for the people. In addition to no- 
possession, not relying on merit, and not ruling, Laozi also advances no-body (ch. 13), no- 
selfishness (ch. 7), and no-mind (ch. 49), other examples of wuwei-like terms. These internal 


forms of wuwei are the foundation of and conditions for externalized wuwei.” 


The point here, as Liu makes clear in his summarisation of wuweéi, is that, in the matter of 
achieving the highest goal, ziran, harmonious because spontaneous natural society, “this 
extraordinary end cannot attain by regular ways. Therefore the wuwei approach is an 
inevitable part of Laozi’s philosophy”. Here, as with ziran, wuwei is imagined as 
something imperceptible, non-coercive, a rejection of the normal, the ordinary and the 


customary. But it is claimed to work extraordinary effects as a consequence. 


This leaves us with the last term under consideration here, Dao itself, the term of which 
Daoism is its -ism. | wrote earlier that Dao has a basic meaning of “way” or “path” and this 
is commonly noted and repeated in commentary literature upon it. Here, however, Liu 


wants to start from the position that “there is no single word or term, even in modern 
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Chinese, let alone English, that can adequately gloss Dao”. Perhaps this is correct For, as 
Liu discusses, the wide variation of meanings and interpretations it has received has 
been large, everything from “infinity” to “oneness” with cosmological and metaphysical 
interpretations common as well as ones which come close to equating it with nature. 
One commentator from the 1960s, for example, explained Dao in the Daodejing in the 


Following six ways: 


1. The ultimate source From which the myriad things come, 

2. The storehouse of the myriad things, 

3. The ultimate model of things, non-human, and human beings. 

4. The agent or the efficient cause of phenomena, 

5. The principle under which the myriad things are produced and sustained, 


6. Something active and its activity is reversion. 


OF these, | like number five the best since it does not emphasise Dao as having any 
physicality as if, like some imagined God, it was to be regarded as being some physically 
dynamic entity. Liu regards Dao as “the source and ground of the universe” and this is a 
nice phrase but it is a mysterious one because it doesn’t explain how or why. What's 
more, according to the Daodejing itself it has an unknown and unknowable aspect about 
it which puts it beyond our understanding and keeps it mysterious in any case 
[somewhat like ziran in Liu’s understanding in fact in that ziran is selForganising in ways 
that are perhaps beyond our understanding but are no less the case For that Fact]. In this 
respect, Dao is itself like “existence” or “reality” in that these are words for things, 
linguistic placeholders, which can be used in conversations, but they actually hide as 


much as they reveal. There is no full and Frank revelation in such terms; they are words 
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that can be used by English language users to get at other ideas or do things with those 
ideas. Thus, another commentator says: “Dao is not an entity, substance, God, abstract 
notion, Hegelian Weltgeist, or anything hypostatized or conceptualized. Dao is, if you 
like, no more than a metaphysical symbol Laozi uses to denote, without any distortion”. 


As part of this discussion, in fact, Dao itself can be explored in six aspects: 


Dao as reality 
Dao as origin 
Dao as principle 
Dao as Function 
Dao as virtue 


Dao as technique 


It is most useful here, however, to simply quote Liu’s own conclusion about what the 


Daodejing says about Dao as he does at the end of his essay: 


“1, The concept of Dao was invented by Laozi for answering the question, what is the 
source and ground of the universe? What is the root of universal originality and consistency? 
2. Dao as the origin of the universe indicates nothingness, from where all beings evolve and 
develop; however, Dao as the ground of the universe features a combination of both you 
(being) and wu (non-being). 

3. The concept of Dao is just a style and symbol of a supposed universal source and ground, 


which Laozi and mankind cannot know or even name. 
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4. Dao as the ground of the universe penetrates the myriad things and maintains their 
existence and development. This is a key feature of metaphysics in Chinese thought wherein 
entity and principle are mutually engaged. 

5. Thus, human beings should take their model from Dao to lead a better life; Dao in turn 
models itself on ziran: civilized order and civil conditions are the natural state of society. 

6. Dao’s operation embodies and supports the reversion of the myriad things in the 


empirical world.” 


“So far, so good”, we may say, but what is it doing here in this chapter in this book? Its 
because it seems to me that the Daoism inculcated in the Daodejing, following Liu’s 
interpretation of it through its three key terms, has something to say about our 
approach to existence and reality, something useful that may be added to the 
observations of Richard Rorty, Ludwig Wittgenstein and Alan Moore | discussed previous 
to it. None of the Four subjects | have discussed here have regarded existence or reality 
as static, hard phenomena which bend things to their will as definitive authorities it is 
our Fundamental duty to obey and respect. None of them, in Fact, has even conceded 
they, or anything else, are authorities. But they have all, each in their own way, said that 
we can manipulate them, make use of them, shape them, gain benefit From them —- and 
this has mostly been due to language, the only means we have to even imagine these 
things and so begin to use them in the first place. This, in Fact, is a point of note, that we 
can affect reality and shape existence [not just “our” existence] For it seems to me that, 
in discussing these things, it is not always taken to be the case that this is so. But my 
sources here all seem to believe that how we talk, how we imagine, how we act, CAN 


make a difference to these things, and perhaps even Fundamental ones, ones which can 
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completely change how these things appear to us and to how we see them and each 


other within them in the world. 


The thing is, whether we are talking about ziran, wuwei or Dao, whether we are talking 
about language, imagination or consciousness, we are always talking in words and in 
talking about words we are talking about mental, intellectual devices, tools, which 
enable us to be conceptual and idealistic about “things” and about our relationships with 
them. In Fact, it is lamguage which even allows us to imagine “things” where, without it, 
everything would just be a homogenised mass of nameless perceptions that crashed 
upon the shores of our senses — and into each other. With language, we can begin to 
[artificially] separate things out and MAKE USE OF THEM. This is what language is for. 
This is also why | preferred the idea of Dao as a principle rather than as an active physical 
Force because, as a principle or idea, it can still be a source or root of all that is but it is so 
as an idea, as a mental construction of how things work. Having read Alan Moore earlier 
in this chapter, | hope we now realise that ideas are just as real, and often as 
consequential, as things more physically substantial. In the context of this chapter, then, 
“existence” and “reality” are linguistic ideas. In using such terms we are not “explaining” 
or “understanding”; we are seeking to make use of the ideas to which they refer as 
beings with perceptions who are in touch with the reality they imagine to identify. These 
things [and all the other things] will never be entirely nailed down in language for, to be 
Frank, this is not what language is for. Language was never, as Rorty insisted in chapter 
Four and then more recently in this chapter, a way to mirror reality in all its fixed detail. 
Who, in fact, even knows if it is Fixed? Who says that beings like us who proceed by 
imagination could ever know? The language of knowing and certainty is itself then just 


another language, a vocabulary, a way of speaking or, in Moore’s terms, imagining and 
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conjuring a world. Language is how human beings pull rabbits from hats - and everything 


that can be made to go in language goes. 


We need to realise, then, that existence and reality are linguistic ideas and that language 
creates worlds, whether magically, imaginatively, linguistically or conceptually. We need 
to realise that with thought we negotiate existence and surf reality. We don’t have to be 
uptight about getting anything right here for we have been so shaped and formed by 
becoming the beings that we are that we could hardly be too far wrong — because living, 
self-organising things which don’t have much of a handle on their environments For too 


long simply die, victims of their inabilities and their inadequate assumptions. 


This, in Fact, is why | became attracted to the philosophical outlooks that | have briefly 
detailed above because each came across to me as helpful, therapeutic ways to regard 
life and our necessary relations and interactions with others and the wider world. They 
became, For me, items in a survival toolkit that | see myself as slowly creating over time 
as | advance in years, imaginative means to create worlds in which people can live. Put 
together, they might be said to be, collectively, about creativity, play, pragmatism, 
utility, anti-authoritarianism, and a desire to engage in a peaceful harmony of the whole 
that gets things done without worrying about fixing the rules, subjecting things to 
centralised control, imposing things upon others and things of that kind. The major 
political benefit of such an outlook, it seems to me, is then the one Graeber and 
Wengrow talk about in a rather different context in The Dawn of Everything; that, in such 
a context, even politically and economically, nothing is set in stone by our thinking and 
no logic can bind us unalterably to a certain course of action to which we must be 


coerced. Instead, if we can imagine it as a self-organising being, and if enough people 
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can imagine something similar with us as self-organising beings too, then we can create 
it as well as those who can imagine, create and build their own material circumstances 
and their own Futures. Some of the best ideas, in this regard, come from the other major 
book of Daoism that | referred to earlier, the Zhuangzi, and so | want to Finish off this 
chapter with reference to a Few brief quotes From it that stand out for me in this regard 
in which | will leave the texts | quote to stand for themselves. 

You should not take the Following quotations From the Zhuangzi as in any way putting 
Forward an interpretation of that text or commenting on it as a whole at all. What you 
should take them as is as ideas to think about and toy with in your own mind. If they lead 
you to want to know more about the Zhuangzi or even Daoism then that’s all well and 
good but that is not the point of these quotations here. They are just there to make you 
think, imagine and ponder about existence, reality and your relation to it —- and to round 


off this chapter with some imaginative, linguistically-Formulated ideas. 


1. “There is something which exists, though it emerges from no roots, it returns through 
no opening. It exists but has no place; it survives yet has no beginning nor end. Though it 
emerges through no opening, there is something which tells us it is real. It is real but it 
has no permanent place: this tells us it is a dimension of space. It survives, but has no 
beginning nor end: this tells us it has dimensions of time. It is born, it dies, it emerges, it 
returns, though in its emergence and return there is no Form to be seen. This is what we 
call the Heavenly Gate. The Heavenly Gate is non-existence, and all forms of life emerge 
From non-existence. That which exists cannot cause things to exist. They all arise From 
non-existence. Non-existence is the oneness of non-existence. This is the hidden 


knowledge of the sages.” 
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2. “The comprehension of the petty person does not go beyond the external wrappings 
and the ephemera of gifts, business cards and letterheads. He exhausts his spirit on that 
which is insignificant and vacuous, but wants to be seen as leading others to the Dao and 
as bringing all things into the great Oneness. Someone like this will most certainly get 
lost in time and space. His body is trapped and can never know the great beginning. The 
perfect man, in contrast, concentrates his spirit upon that which was before the 
beginning and rests in the strangeness of being in the fields of nothingness. Like water 
he Flows without form, or pours out into the great purity. How pathetic you are! Those of 
you whose understanding is no greater than the tip of a hair, and who do not understand 


the great peacefulness!” 


3. “To wait For one voice to bring it all together is as pointless as waiting for no one. 
Bring all things together under the Equality of Heaven, allow their process of change to 
go on unimpeded, and learn to grow old. What do | mean by bringing everything 
together under the Equality of Heaven? With regard to what is right and wrong, | say not 
being is being and being is not being. But let us not get caught up in discussing this. 
Forget about life, forget about worrying about right and wrong. Plunge into the 


unknown and the endless and find your place there!” 


4. “At the great Origin there was nothing, nothing, no name. 

The One arose from it; there was One without Form. 

In taking different Forms, it brought life, and became known as Virtue. 

Before any shape was given, their roles were assigned, varied and diverse but all linked 
to one another. 


This was their lot. 
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The forces worked on and things were created, they grew and took distinct shapes, and 
these were called ‘bodies’. 

The bodies contained spirits, each distinct and mortal. 

This is what we call the innate nature. 

Train this innate nature and it will return to Virtue; 

Virtue at its best is identical with the Origin. 

Being of the One is to be ultimately formless, and this Formlessness is vast. 

This is like the opening and shutting of a bird’s beak, where the opening and shutting is 
like Heaven and Earth united. 

This unity is chaotic and disorderly; it looks stupid or Foolish. 

This is known as Mysterious Virtue, being, without knowing it, part of the great 


Submission.” 


5. “IF those in authority search for knowledge, but without the Dao, everything under 
Heaven will be in terrible confusion. How do | know about all this? A great deal of 
knowledge is needed to make bows, crossbows, nets, arrows and so forth, but the result 
is that the birds Fly higher in distress. A great deal of knowledge is needed to make 
Fishing lines, traps, baits and hooks, but the result is that the Fish disperse in distress in 
the water. A great deal of knowledge is needed to make traps, snares and nets, but the 
result is that the animals are disturbed and seek refuge in marshy lands. In the same way, 
the versatility needed to produce rhetoric, to plot and scheme, spread rumours and 
debate pointlessly, to dust off arguments and seek apparent agreement, is also 
considerable, but the result is that the people are confused. So everything under Heaven 
is in a state of distress, all because of the pursuit of knowledge. Everything in the world 


knows how to seek for knowledge that they do not have, but do not know how to find 
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what they already know. Everything in the world knows how to condemn what they 
dislike, but do not know how to condemn what they have which is wrong. This is what 
causes such immense confusion. It is as if the brightness of the sun and moon had been 
eclipsed above, while down below the hills and streams have lost their power, as though 
the natural flow of the four seasons had been broken. There is no humble insect, not 
even any plant, that has not lost its innate nature. This is the consequence for the world 
of seeking after knowledge. From the Three Dynasties down to the present day it has 
been like this. The good and honest people are ignored, while spineless flatterers are 
advanced. The quiet and calm of actionless action [wuwei] is cast aside and pleasure is 
taken in argument. It is this nonsense which has caused such confusion for everything 


under Heaven.” 


6. “Now, when ordinary people attempt to find happiness, I’m not sure whether the 
happiness Found is really happiness or not. | study what ordinary people do to find 
happiness, what they struggle for, rushing about apparently unable to stop. They say 
they are happy, but | am not happy and! am not unhappy either. Ultimately, do they have 
happiness or not? | regard actionless action as worthy of being called happiness, though 
the ordinary people regard it as a great burden. It is said: ‘Perfect happiness is not 
happiness, perfect glory is not glory.’ The whole world is incapable of judging either 
right or wrong. But it is certain that actionless action can judge both right and wrong. 
Perfect happiness is keeping yourself alive, and only actionless action can have this 
effect. This is why | want to say: ‘Heaven does without doing through its purity, Earth 
does without doing through its calmness.’ Thus the two combine their actionless action 
and all Forms of life are changed and thus come out again to live! Wonder of wonders, 


they have not come from anywhere! All life is mysterious and emerges from actionless 
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action. There is a saying that Heaven and Earth take actionless action, but yet nothing 


remains undone. Amongst the people, who can Follow such actionless action?” 


7. “IF virtue is Foremost, the physical body is ignored. When people do not ignore what 
they should ignore, but ignore what they should not ignore, this is known as true 
ignorance. The sage sees his role as that of a wanderer, sees knowledge as a curse, 
convention as a glue, virtue as just a means, and effort as common trade. The sage has 
no great plans, so what use has he for knowledge? He makes no divisions, so what use 
has he for glue? He has no problems, so what use has he for virtue? He has no career, so 
what need has he for common trade? These four, they are the nourishment of Heaven. 
Fed by Heaven, he is nourished by Heaven. As he loves being nourished by Heaven, he 
has no need of humanity! He has the form of a man, but not the emotions of a man. 
Because he has the form of a man, he can be amongst men, but not having the emotions 
of a man, he does not have to follow the ways of right and wrong. Inconsequential and 


nu 
! 


small, he stays amongst men! Substantial and large, he is at one with Heaven 


8. “Our words are not just hot air. Words work because they say something, but the 
problem is that, if we cannot define a word’s meaning, it doesn’t really say anything. Is it 
possible that there really is something here? Or does it really mean nothing? Is it 
possible to make a proper case for it being any different From the chirruping of chicks? 
How is it that we have the Dao so obscured that we have to distinguish between true 
and False? What has clouded our words so that we can have both what is and what is not? 
How can it be that the Dao goes off and is no longer? How can it be that words are found 
but are not understood? When the Dao is obscured by pettiness and the words are 


obscured by elaboration, then we end up having the ‘this is, this is not’ of the Confucians 
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and Mohists, with what one of them calls reality being denied by the other,and what the 
other calls real disputed by the first. IF we want to confound what they call right and 
confirm what they call wrong, we need to shed light on both of them. Nothing exists 
which is not ‘that’, nothing exists which is not ‘this’. | cannot look at something through 
someone else’s eyes, | can only truly know something which | know. Therefore ‘that’ 
comes out of ‘this’ and ‘this’ arises From ‘that’. That is why we say that ‘that’ and ‘this’ are 
born from each other, most definitely. Compare birth with death, compare death with 
life; compare what is possible with what is not possible and compare what is not possible 


with what is possible; because there is, there is not, and because there is not, there is.” 


9. “Let your heart journey in simplicity. Be one with that which is beyond definition. Let 
things be what they are. Have no personal views. This is how everything under Heaven is 


ruled.” 


10. “'The disruption of the ways of Heaven distresses the true being of things, halting 
the Fulfilment of Heaven's Mysteries,’ said Hung Mung. ‘This causes the animals to 
disperse, the birds to sing throughout the night, misfortune to hit the crops and the 
woods, and disaster to blight the very insects themselves. Alas, all this is caused by the 
people’s error of thinking they know how to rule!’ ‘What should | do then?’ said Yun 
Chiang. ‘Oh, you distress them! Like a spirit, a spirit | will dance away,’ said Hung Mung. ‘I 
have had such trouble meeting you,’ said Yun Chiang. ‘Oh Heaven, just give me one other 
word.’ ‘Oh ho!’ said Hung Mung. ‘Strengthen your heart. Remain sure in actionless action, 
and all things will then transform themselves. Reject your body, throw out hearing and 
eyesight, Forget that you are anyone, become one with the Vast and the Void. Loosen 


the heart, free the spirit, be calm as if without a soul. All living things return to their 
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root, return to their root, not knowing why. Constantly in darkness, constantly in 
darkness, and throughout their physical existence they never depart from this. IF they 
tried to understand this, they would depart from this. Ask not for its name, seek not for 
its shape. So all life comes to birth through itself.’ Yun Chiang replied, ‘Heaven, you have 
honoured me with this Virtue, taught me through Mystery; my whole life | sought it, now 


| have it.’ He bowed his head twice and got up. He said Farewell and left.” 


11. “Those who hold to the Dao are endowed with its Virtue. Being virtuous, they are 
complete in body. Being complete in their bodies, they are complete in spirit. Being 
complete in spirit, as a result they are in the Dao of the sages. They live in the world side 
by side with the people, travelling with them, but never knowing where they are going. 
Their simplicity is mind-boggling! They consider accomplishments, gain, machines, 
talents, to be inappropriate in the affections of the people. People like this do not go 
where they do not want to go nor do they do what their heart tells them not to do. Even 
if the whole world sings their praises and acclaims them, they will pay no attention at all; 
if the whole world blames them and accuses them of losing things, they are calm and 
unperturbed. Neither the praise nor the blame of the world gives them either gain nor 


loss. Such a one as this is called a man of complete Virtue!” 


12. “The Virtuous one is still and without thought; when he moves he is without design; 
he keeps no tally of right and wrong, good or bad. 

Virtuous ones share their gains with all within the Four seas and from this they derive 
pleasure. 

They share what they have and are content. 


Mournful, they are like a child who has lost his mother; uncertain, they are like travellers 
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who are lost. 
Though blessed with great wealth and comforts, they have no idea where it comes From; 
they have more than enough to eat and drink, but have no idea where it comes from. 


This is the style of Virtuous ones.” 


13. “Heaven is in everything: Follow the light, hide in the cloudiness and begin in what is. 
Do this and your understanding will be like not understanding and your wisdom will be 
like not being wise. By not being wise you will become wise later. When you ask 
questions, set no limits, even though they cannot be limitless. Although things seem to 
be sometimes going up and sometimes descending, sometimes slipping away, 
nevertheless there is a reality, the same today as in the past. It does not change, for 
nothing can affect it. Could we not say it is one great harmony? So why shouldn't we ask 
about it and why are you so confused? IF we use that which does not confuse to 
understand that which does confuse, then we can come back to that which does not 


confuse. This will be the great unconfusing.” 
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12. A Non-Theory of Anarchist Relationships and Civilization 


We continue on with this book now, appropriately enough, with a chapter based on 
imagination. It is posited on the basis of a realisation | had whilst reading the books of 
David Graeber and Emile Armand, amongst some others, and it is that human life, human 
society, is really only a matter of HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. | have, throughout the text of 
this book, had quite a lot to say about human relationships — which is to say | had need to 
refer to them quite a lot — and yet there isn’t actually that much theory about them that | 
have had to give. This is because | don’t really see it as a subject about which there is 
much theoretical to say. Its more a matter of questions, ideas, realisations, 
conversations, to my mind, something achieved much more in the doing, and in actual 


relating, than in the theorising. 


You may now be wondering why I'd never realised human community, communal living, 
society, civilisation, was about human relationships before. The only reason | can give 
here is that people seem to be brought up inside a bubble called “normality” which 
encodes various structures into their minds which is “how things get done”. These 
structures become reinforced on a daily basis as we live our lives accordingly; they 
become, quite literally, our “way of life”. Having been schooled into these processes, its 
quite natural [or at least quite common] never to really question them and, even if you 
should because of some emergency or extraordinary event which requires different 
procedures, you very quickly go back to normality thereafter — exactly because it is 
normality. It actually takes some amount of realisation and will power to set out, on 


purpose, to live differently and to have values that clash with normality - if not only 
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because you will constantly Find yourself brushing up against “the way things are” or 


“the way things are done” if you do. 


An area that comes to mind in this respect is sexuality and | should highlight immediately 
that, in all these things, | come at them from a Western European mindset For this is the 
intellectual territory that has given birth to me. | apologise For that and | realise that 
other ways of thinking are available; | am trying to break out of my intellectual 
inheritance into new ways of thinking, | assure you. Western European thought has, until 
recently, thought of “sexuality” as a thing you have which is usually stable, usually Fixed 
and usually unchanging. It is something you “are” from birth, a characteristic like blue 
eyes or blonde hair, and you just are what you are. This is, obviously, a very materialist 
understanding of sexuality. It probably regards it as ultimately a matter of “genes” or 
“DNA”, something “bio-chemical” which is making us a certain way. In this point of view, 
sexuality is something to which you are fated and, once you've got it, you can’t do 
anything about it. There are even gay, queer and trans people who follow this line of 


thinking because they want to explain “what they are” in the light of cultural norms. 


But this has really never made any sense to me for, even in my life, my sexuality has 
never seemed Fixed, has definitely been changing and so has hardly been stable. In Fact, 
only the idea that it should ever have been any of these things brings ideas like fixed, 
stable or unchanging into play when thinking about it. Very early on into the realisation 
of myself as a sexual being | was coming up with questions like “Why can | have sex with 
this person but not that person?” where “this person” was male and straight and “that 
person” was female and lesbian. It seemed to me, and it still does, that anyone could 


have sex with anyone else so long as all those participating agreed to it. There was and is 
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nothing called “sexuality” that is some material barrier to that happening. It is simply a 
matter of thought and imagination. More specifically, it is a matter of thinking outside 
the box that Western culture has created called “sexuality”. In my own sexual life | 
engaged in that kind of thinking and | Found that, whatever people called themselves, | 
could have sex with them and so the ideas that | had been brought up with seemed 
nonsense to me. Of course, you could just say here that | must be bi or pan and that that 
is all | have discovered. But | insist on a different conclusion: anyone can have sex with 
anyone else if they want to. All that is stopping them is how they think [or Feel] in an 


ethical context. 


With this, | turn immediately to the French anarchist of amorous camaraderie, Emile 
Armand, as someone who wanted to include an open, consensual, ethical attitude 
towards sexuality in ideas of associational human community. Writing under the heading 


“What is love?” [referring to sexual love] Armand says the following: 


“Love is one of the aspects of life, and the most difficult to define, because the perspectives 
from which it can be considered are very diverse. Sometimes the satisfaction of sexual 
necessity, an emotion, a sensation that escapes one’s comprehension, is called ‘love’, and 
other times a feeling that comes from the spiritual necessity for intimate and affectionate 
camaraderie, from a profound and persistent friendship, is called ‘love’. Other times, beyond 
all this, it is even a reflexive act of will whose consequences have presumably been 
pondered. Love is also an experience of personal life: here and there we find impulsive 
experiences, pure caprices, and experiences that can last for many years or for the entirety 


of life. 
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Although love does not escape analysis any more than the other domains of human activity, 
its analysis presents more difficulties. Love is found ‘beyond good and evil’. Some paint it as 
the ‘child of Bohemianism’, others attribute ‘reasons that reason ignores’ to it, many 
consider it ‘stronger than death’. It is, essentially, of an individual nature. If it is feeling, it is 
also passion. Whenever a person lives his or her life in an affectively intense manner — 
whether this intensity comes from feeling or passion — it influences his or her character, 
awakens spirit, is conducive to ‘heroism’, but also brings along in the same way feelings of 
dismay, sadness, and gloomy anxiety. If reasoning and will can, in certain cases, channel the 
development of these feelings, they do not take away love's characteristic sentiment and 


Passion. 


The way things are, humanity is made up of beings of different sexes whose coming 
together is indispensable for the perpetuation of the human race. Until sexless people (they 
would hope) can be created in biological labs, this indispensability will continue, and since 
the dawn of that day will take a long time to come, it will be necessary to speak of human 
differences of this sort. But not only is the continuation of the human species linked to the 
attraction of people of both sexes, nature has it that the two sexes are attracted mutually, 
and that the sexual act be the fount of a voluptuous happiness that depraved asceticism 
and farcical Puritanism would like to dishonour or stain with infamy. They will never come, 


however, to considering it an unhealthy act, since it forms a part of human nature. 


The fact itself that procreating can be voluntary and that its exercise can be the 
consequence of the woman's free choice does not suppress sexual attraction in any way. 
The sexes are attracted to each other, seek each other out, naturally, normally — this is the 


original, primordial fact, the fundamental basis of the relations between the two halves of 
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the human race. On the other hand, it is insane to try to reduce love to an equation or to 
limit it to one form of expression. Those who attempt this will find right away that they've 
been walking the wrong road. The amorous experience knows no borders, no limits. It varies 


from individual to individual.” 


Armand here recognises the essential enigma and multiplicity of love, sometimes a 
biological impulse, at others a desire for various forms of playful pleasure, yet never an 
“equation”. Love, obviously, involves more than one person, however, and so this 
necessitates commentary on “the social environment and sexual relations”. Armand 


offers the following: 


“Sensual, sentimental, or affective, a great duplicity is imposed on sexual relations. The 
legal kind of love is for many people the only they know; that is, the lifelong union of two 
beings who usually didn’t know each other so well before their ‘marriage’, who in their 
flirting and relationship before the marriage and into it usually hide their true character, 
and, in spite of the possibility of divorce, tend to have a hard time separating without grave 


social or economic inconvenience. 


Free union itself is only very slightly different from marriage when it accommodates itself 
to custom. As regards convenience, a great number of people who are naturally 
‘changeable’ or ‘unstable’ have to appear to be ‘constant’ or ‘stable’. From thence results 
that people live together and end up suffering real tortures and the awkward ‘comfort’ of 
domestic hypocrisy. It ends up that the two refine their superficialities together, trying to 
hide from each other their real temperament, and bringing up intrigues that require a 


permanent lie. This all results in the reduction of people’s character, and generally of 
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personality. Is there anything less normal than the practical consequences, in the life of 
some women, of such conceptions as chastity and sexual purity? The infamy, accepted by 
all, that tolerates two sexual moralities, one for women and other for men? Is there 
anywhere women are more enslaved, where she is made more ignorant and placed more 


brutally beneath a yoke? 


All legal and obligatorily constituted societies can only be hostile to irregular loves. To 
consider the normal expression of love, natural sexual attraction, it is necessary that the 
preoccupation for individual anatomy predominate over all other things. To slave-love, the 
only kind of love that authoritarian societies can tolerate, the anarchist individualist 
opposes free love. To sexual dependency, that is, to the dominant concept demanding that 
the woman be mostly nothing but pleasure-meat, the individualist opposes sexual freedom, 
in other words, the freedom for every individual, of both sexes, to have their sexual life 
under their own control, to determine it according to their desires and the aspirations of 


their sensual or sentimental temperament.” 


The key sentence here, | suggest, is this one: “All legal and obligatorily constituted 
societies can only be hostile to irregular loves.” IF your love is “irregular”, whatever that 
means, you may Feel the sting of this. Armand thus opposes love society legally enforces 
and promotes to “free love” understood as “the freedom for every individual, of both 
sexes, to have their sexual life under their own control, to determine it according to their 
desires and the aspirations of their sensual or sentimental temperament.” This is to say 
that Armand does not see why states or governments should have any say in what love 
or loves human beings find to their taste or what unions they wish to engage in For 


sexual pleasure or any other consensual reason. It is a step away from sexuality being 
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determined, described or classified by an authority and a step towards personal 
responsibility for the creation and development of a sexuality within borders only you 
and your associational partners can ever devise. In this respect, Armand wants to share 
something he calls a “theory of sexual freedom” and, as | also quoted earlier in this book 


to some extent, it goes like this: 


“When anarchist individualists demand sexual freedom, what do they mean? Is it ‘freedom 
to rape’ or of deprivation that they want? Do they hope for the extermination of all feeling 
in amorous matters, the disappearance of tenderness or of affection? Do they glorify, 
perhaps, heedless promiscuity, or bestial sexual satisfaction? No. We simply want that every 
individual should have the right to dispose of their sexual life according to their own whim, 
and in all of the circumstances of that life — according to one’s own temperament, 
sentiment, or reason. Attention: this means one’s own sexual life, not that of others. We do 
not demand sexual freedom without sex education. We on the contrary believe that, 
gradually, in the period preceding puberty, human beings should ignore nothing concerning 
sex life — in other words, the unavoidable attraction of the sexes — whether considered in 
its sentimental, emotional, or physiological aspects. So, ‘freedom of sexual life’ is not a 
synonym of ‘perversion’ or of ‘loss of sexual sensibility’. Sexual freedom is exclusively of an 
individual order. It presupposes an education of the will that would permit each to 
determine for himself or herself the point at which one is no longer in control of one’s 
passions or inclinations, an education which perhaps would show itself to be much more 
instinctive than it seems at first glimpse. Like all freedoms, sexual freedom requires effort 
— not that of abstinence; abstinence is a proof of moral dissatisfaction, in the same way as 
deprivation is a sign of moral weakness — but of judgment, of discretion, of classification. 


In other words, it is not a question of the quantity or number of experiences, but of the 
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quality of the experimenter. To conclude: The freedom of sexual life remains united, in the 
individualist sense, with preparatory sexual education and the power of individual 
determination. Julio Guesde wrote in 1873 that ‘sexual relations between women and men, 
founded upon love or mutual sympathy, will then become as free, as varied, and as 
multiplied as the intellectual and moral relations between people of the same or different 
sex.’ We, realists, actualists, affirm that thesis; that sexual relations between men and 
women (except those which individual temperament bars) can right now become as free, as 


variable, as multiplied as intellectual or moral relations between humans are, or should be.” 


Here Armand is eager to argue that his “Free love” or “amorous camaraderie” is not a 
matter of forced perversion or imposed sexual experimentation. In Fact, we may say that 
all he has said so far is not about divining a path that people must follow but about the 
removal of just such an idea from socially authoritarian spheres of influence. Armand is 
talking about an educated, ethical responsibility for oneself that allows not only 
whatever one allows but also knows when something is not For you. This is a sensibility 
Armand thinks people need to work at, something which is not simply innate but that 
can, and should, be educated. So “free love” here is not a bestial irresponsibility. Far From 
it. Itis, in Fact, the best possible protection human individuals could have AGAINST such a 
thing For it insists that every human being should be taught about sex From the earliest 
age and so gain Facility and responsibility in reading and controlling their Feelings on the 

basis of some knowledge about it. It would be much harder to take advantage of people 

sexually in general if they were educated both about their bodies and about sexuality in 


all its aspects. So, on this matter of “sexual education”, Armand has this to say: 
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“We believe that the truly advanced spirits of an age are the emancipators of that age, and 
that they should concern themselves with becoming educated by the best sex-educators 
available; they should never let a chance to propagate and affirm the importance of sexual 
education go by. A human being should know not only what delights — sentimental, 
emotional, physical — are reserved for us by sexual life, but also what responsibilities it 
implies. A serious sexual education would not ignore the problem of making procreation 
voluntary, nor would it ignore the thesis that ‘it is the woman's choice when she will 
conceive.’ Or even that ‘extreme’ opinion that ‘society should allow women to choose to 
abort her children or to give them over to the collective for them to raise them.’ It would 
also treat the subject of prophylactics and other precautions one should take to avoid the 
fearsome effects of venereal disease. The propaganda of the freedom of love is 
indispensable for bringing each individual to serious reflection about the negative effects of 
these diseases, to consciousness of their symptoms, information too often left to mystery or 
treated too lightly. The individualists do not separate ‘freedom of sexual life’ from ‘sexual 
education’. And it is important that those that know teach those that don’t. It is an 


elementary responsibility. 


Contrary to the prejudices of a religious or civil order, the individualists consider the 
question of sexual relations in the same way as they would treat any question. They do not 
exclude sexual voluptuousness from the experience of life as a whole: they place it on the 
same level as intellectual (artistic, literary, etc.), or even moral, or economic 
voluptuousness. When the individualist anarchists demand freedom of sexual life — in all 
circumstances, inside as well as outside of marriage — they do not pronounce themselves to 
be in favour of nor against monogamy or polyamory. To dogmatically support the one or the 


other is equally anti-individualist. The individualists ask that the amorous experience not be 
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qualified as more or less legitimate, as superior or inferior, whether it be simple or plural. 
They demand that all beings instruct themselves on all these things, and that neither 
fathers, mothers, nor fellows take advantage of their privileged situation to keep them 
hidden from those who trust them and place their confidence (by the familial obligation or 
otherwise) in them. To each person belongs the right to determine his or her sexual life as it 
pleases them, to vary their experiences or to remain with a single partner, in other words ‘to 


do as they please’. 


Making affective phenomena penetrate into everyday life-experience is not a way for the 
individualists to diminish the importance of the ‘love’ factor in the evolution of human 
existence. We would save ourselves certain disillusionments and revulsions if we were to 
make certain facts of life, instead of considering them definitive, to appear temporary, 
modifiable, revisable; essentially variable. This, which is already accepted from a scientific 
and intellectual point of view, is often not accepted from the sentimental, affective, or 
sexual point of view; we don’t know why. Moreover, it is not enough to accept this idea 
hypocritically and practice it clandestinely. The individualists demand the searching out and 
practice of ‘sexual freedom’, and demand for it the same publicity as is given to the other 
‘freedoms’, convinced that its development and evolution are connected not only to the 
growth of individual and collective loyalty, but to a great extent as well to the 


disappearance of the authoritarian regime.” 


This last part is interesting for it suggests a link between sexual education and so the 
practice of increasing sexual Freedom with increased human solidarity and “the 
disappearance of the authoritarian regime” - much as the queer arguments of an earlier 


chapter did. It is this possibility for increasing sexual freedom [a thing, to my mind, not 
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merely taught or learned about but practised, sometimes in public] which leads to 
imaginative new constructions of human relationships which exist beyond old 
authoritarianisms that holds out some promise for me for, in matters very physical and 
relational but also intellectual and moral, it creates human bonds on an entirely new 
social basis, one of educated agency, autonomy and responsibility. But, in Fact, it goes 


even Further than this when Armand talks about “the emancipation of Feelings”: 


“Sentimental emancipation consists, from our point of view, not in negating, inferiorizing, 
or devaluing feelings, but in putting them where they belong — on the physical, 
physiological plane. In all walks of life there are people inclined, instead, to put their 
feelings (their sexual or amorous sympathies) on a metaphysical plane. Conveniently, the 
individualist has been emancipated from this illusion. Feelings, sentiments, are experienced 
perceptions, those perceptions that the self, in the presence of other not-I beings — the 
intuitive and sentimental self, the sexual self if you please — The sentimental impression 
that one or various not-I’s produce might be more or less impulsive, alive, powerful, marked, 
durable: this impression is not rustic nor inexplicable; it can be perfectly well elucidated, 
reasoned, analysed. It is a manifestation of the senses like the rest; it is not more nor less 


moral — it is, simply, ‘beyond good and evil.’ 


Sentiment is of an individual nature, but it is susceptible to education, to conversation, to 
intensive and extensive acculturation, like everything that is part of the domain of the 
senses, everything that pushes sensibility forth. One might wish to be more sentimental 
than one is, and this can be achieved, in the same way as one can come, through the 
appropriate care, to make a tree or the land produce more beautiful fruits, or larger thorns. 


One can, by looking carefully, learn to be a good lover, to be tender, affectionate, caring, as 
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one can learn to be a sailor or a speaker of a foreign language. It is certainly a question of 
temperament, but it is also a question of will; of reflection, of the search for personal 


tastes. 


Thus, from the sentimental point of view, everything is liberated that makes sentiments fall 
into place, into the manifestations of individual sensibility, between the products of the 
personality’s vital constitution. Everything, sentimentally speaking, is liberated that 
considers feelings to be a susceptible product — like all the products of human sensibility — 


of development, intensification, improvement, or vice versa.” 


What Armand is basically saying here is that people are absolutely NOT stuck as “what 
they are”. They can be changed, either actively or passively, by their own action or by 
that of the environment or others by procedures which nurture one’s character or which, 
in Foucauldian terms, are about “care of the self”. What he counsels is an educated 
experimentalism which takes note of this Fact and uses it to one’s own developmental 
advantage. But what does this have to do with human societies or human community? 
How can sexuality, its education, development and activity, contribute to more 
beneficial human relationships generally? How can sex lead to “civilisation”? Consider 


what Armand has to say about “The individualist city”: 


“The individualists have always shown a particular interest in the so-called colonies: free 
environments, vital activity, work in common. The reason for this sympathetic interest is in 
an admiration for the effort that a more or less numerous group of people can put forth in 
order to create, in the heart of this society ruled by laws and by a general conformity, 


islands or oases where one can put forth an effort and materialize their own ideals. It is still 
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not possible for these ‘autonomous zones’ to escape the impositions of the society 
surrounding them, except in exceptional cases. The individualists have always observed that 
the founders of these colonies, the initiators, and the participants in them always had about 
them a certain determination to liberate themselves from the old world’s impositions, or, at 
least, to reduce them to the minimum possible, with a will to last in spite of all the 
obstacles and problems. That these attempts have had a favourable result or not, whether 
they founded themselves in religious principles or areligious ones, makes little difference. 
What interests us is not whether they remained standing, but their resistance to all the 
internal and external factors that collaborated or allied together to corrupt them, to 


dissolve them, and to make them disappear. 


The problem is that, sacrificing all to the common denominator, these ‘communitarians’ find 
themselves estranged before the concept of a union based on the sovereignty of the 
individual. Is it impossible to imagine a formation that would have the independence of the 
individual as its object, and not the common preoccupation about the equilibrium between 
production and consumption? If the major worry of certain ‘unique beings’ on ‘our’ earth 
consists in living together without sacrificing any of their own individual autonomy, how 


can that problem be resolved? 


Liberty of solitude and liberty of company! Absolute respect for one’s person, for what 
belongs to someone and what depends on him or her, and the faithful respect of freely 
arrived at conventions. These are some of the foundations on which the function and 
development of a city of this kind could base themselves, a city which would not have the 
pretence of being an example for anyone nor of prefiguring a future society, and less of 


resolving the social question. The objective would be simply to celebrate a permanent 
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gathering in an established place, a place for friends, for individualist comrades, of ‘unique 
beings’ linked together by merit of similar thoughts, by a shared disdain for hypocrisy, two- 
facedness, social, moral, or intellectual prejudice, or anything else that makes the social 


environment a residence for dementia and an asylum of incoherence.” 


Armand is essentially putting Forward an association of the willing here and, given all he 
has said previously, an association of the educated and responsible willing. Here all that 
Armand has said about sexuality is integral to the understanding of oneself as a unique 
human being with responsibility for oneself and agency and autonomy in regard to 
oneself. It is only with such an understanding, rather than as a drone of “normality” 
dictated to by some authority From on high in a very centralised way, that one can begin 
to Form the cities that Armand here imagines in embryonic form. Armand is saying that 
you don’t solve an imagined “social problem” by devising and organising a social plan or 
by devising any “ideal” Form of society with Fixed procedures which is meant to be 
replicated everywhere and which you are supposedly [but actually often aren’t even] 
“prefiguring”’: you do it by retaining your agency and autonomy, educating yourself, 
taking responsibility for yourself, and DOING AS YOU PLEASE in a world of free 
association. In that, presumably, the Alan Moore who wrote V for Vendetta would agree 
with him for Armand’s point is that such harmony cannot be organised: it can only come 
as a by-product of each human being becoming and living free [i.e. as “nature” does in 
and through every Form of life it brings Forth] in myriad examples of Freely interacting 
self-organisation. “Doing nothing, nothing is left undone” — as any good Daoist would 


say. 
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And so the point here, as Armand notes elsewhere, is that “we do not want dictatorship 
in matters of love, nor do we want them in political, economic, moral, or intellectual 
matters.” The anarchist of Armand’s sort wants associationism, agency, autonomy and 
do-as-you-please to be the dominant attitudes in all such scenarios. Sexuality is such a 
good example of this because it is a Felt need of most post-pubescent human beings, it 
requires human relationship and so human associations, and it is one obvious basis For 
the origination of human community. The difficulty, however, is in letting these things 
develop freely and without artificial strictures [i.e. letting them be based on genuine 
agency and autonomy or, as the social anarchist, Errico Malatesta, said, letting people 
“emancipate themselves”]. Wherever intellectual and moral strictures such as 
possession, exclusivity and authority are found we also find sexual jealousy. Yet, as 


Armand himself points out: 


“Nationalism, chauvinism, or patriotism, bellicosity, exploitation, and domination are found 
rooted in jealousy, in accumulation, in amorous exclusiveness, in conjugal fidelity. Sexual 
morality always makes use of the retrograde parties, of social conservativism. Moralism and 


authoritarianism are tied to each other like ivy to an oak-tree.” 


Armand then goes on immediately to add: 


“It’s not that | want the death of love, but rather | am afraid of dead love. To this | oppose 
living love, which breaks the chains of prejudice, tears off the masks of pride, and leaves 
disdainfully; that love which is above good and evil, unbridled love, flowing and unhindered, 
drunken, aphrodisiac love, equal and plural, generous love that no one denies. | oppose it to 


the pallid, coarse, limited, scarce, prudish love, ignorant of passion and adventure, that is 
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glued to the love for one person alone like a snail is glued to its shell, a stingy love that does 


not give itself because it can offer so little.” 


It is then entirely natural and reasonable for Armand to propose an “amorous” 
camaraderie as a form of human comradeship and as an individualist Form of anarchist 
expression [which does not mean “selfish” or “solipsistic” but is in fact, as seen, very 
social] and relationship with others of like mind [for it is an associationism of the willing]. 


About this he says further: 


“What do | mean by amorous camaraderie? A concept of voluntary association that 
encompasses amorous manifestations, passionate and voluptuous gestures. It is a more 
complete understanding of comradeship than that which only brings intellectual or 
economic camaraderie. We do not say that amorous camaraderie is a more elevated, more 
noble, or more pure form; we simply say that is a more complete form of comradeship. 
Every camaraderie that is comprised of three things is, say what you will, more complete 


than those comprised solely of two... 


To practice ‘amorous camaraderie’ means, for me, to be a more intimate comrade, a more 
complete, and closer one. And by the mere act of being connected through the practice of 
amorous camaraderie to your lover, you will be, for me, a closer, more alter ego, more loved 
comrade. | intend, furthermore, to help myself to sexual attractions like | would in a 
panacea of more ample, more accentuated friendship. | have never said that this ethic was 


within the reach of all mentalities.” 
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Armand here highlights what he sees as the benefits of such camaraderie. He presents it 
as more complete and intimate, more responsible, more beneficial to all those who take 
part. It is, of course, based in the Freedom of responsibility and education and so is not 
centralised, demanded, policed or imposed. It comes from the initiative of each 
participant, what more social anarchists might have called “emancipating yourself”. The 
major difference between this way of behaving and other ways, | would say, is not what 
goes on in regard to it but in the way people relate to each other and understand their 
situation as human beings in relation to each other, matters of imagination and self- 
created, self-organising ethics. Possessiveness, jealousy and exclusivity are noticeably 
lacking in this respect and a sense of individual agency and autonomy pervade this 
ethos. There is a realisation here that all who participate in it are all in a networked 
relationship together and that each has to do their part and commit to it for it to work. 
Such responsibility, | would suggest, only then encourages taking such relationships 


seriously — and that because it is up to you to do that For no one else will do it For you. 


Thus, | would totally agree with Armand when he writes: “In love, like in all the rest, 
abundance is what annihilates jealousy and envy. This is why the formula of love in 
freedom, everyone for everyone, is the preferred way of going about things for 
anarchists” and, with him, | affirm that “We consider life to be an experience, and we 
want that experience for its own sake.” This is because, if we are going to take an 
anarchism of and for free spirits seriously, then we must see it through and trust in 
Freedom, in agency, in autonomy, in association, to see us through right to the very end. 

Anarchist godfather, Peter Kropotkin, was sometimes asked about such kinds of living 


and his response was lukewarm. This was, | think, based on practical concerns but also his 
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beliefs about anarchism itself. Put bluntly, Kropotkin was an anarchist communist and so 
imagined the purpose of anarchism was a complete change in world society, not least For 
the benefit of the working masses. So his anarchism, in a way that Armand’s did not, had 
a societal goal and “anarchism” had not been achieved until that goal was reached. In 
this light, individual colonies and communes could only seem as ineffectual small Fry or 
even as distractions From the real task. Armand, to the contrary, had no interest in 
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waiting For the social anarchists’ “Never Never Land” and, like most individualists, 
thought that anarchism lay in the living of life right now by each one who would take up 


that challenge to live it. 


Kropotkin’s thoughts, such as they are [collected From the anarchist paper he started, 
Freedom], are found in a short document titled “Small Communal Experiments and Why 
They Fail”. They consist of two responses to people who were in the business of setting 
up small communities and an article titled “Communism and Anarchy” which addresses 
the practicalities of communist anarchism moving Forward and, not least, whether this 
has any effect on individual Freedom. [We should note here, of course, that Armand’s 
amorous camaraderie is ENTIRELY based in individual freedom, if with an ethical concern 


that guards against selfishness which unduly harms others.] 


The first letter to which Kropotkin replies here concerns some Australians who wish to 
set up a colony outside Australia in some wilderness somewhere —- Argentina is 
suggested. The reason for this seems to be that those concerned want to seek to evade 
the long arm of capitalism and its inherent coercions. Writing to Kropotkin for advice, 
they get back something that they probably did not expect for he sees such impulses as 


diluting the power of communist anarchism in that men and women of clear conscience 
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and endeavour take those things and use them to make lives for themselves which leave 


the working masses unaffected. Kropotkin writes: 


“What would become of the European revolutionary movement if most women and men of 
strong individuality — most of those ready to rebel — went to settle in distant lands, trying 
to make colonies there? Is there not work enough in each land for every one who wishes to 
work for the modification of the atrocious conditions of the present time? Are there not at 
hand enough opportunities for exercising the spirit of Solidarity which inspires the 
Communist? Do we not want here, in every great and small city, that communist spirit put 
into practice and radiating from small groups, however limited in extent, so as to make it 


permeate the whole society? 


The longer we all live, the more we see that the very limited communist solidarity which is 
practised among all revolutionary, and especially all Anarchist, groups exercises a much 
more powerful effect than if it were practised, even to its full extent, somewhere on the 


boundaries of the civilised world!” 


In essence, Kropotkin argues that the Fight is where the people are and not where some 
possessed of the spirit to rebel want to run away to. But we can see here that Kropotkin 
definitively sees “communist anarchism” as about more than what individuals may do 
with themselves. He always situates it within a wider, societal, and some would say 
evangelical, more universal, purpose. Thus, he cites as an example how the Nihilists 
changed Russia, his own homeland. Kropotkin sees the anarchist task as changing society 


as a whole and so he thinks this must be done by people who are part of that society 
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rather than creating their own bubbles on the edges of it or even at a remove from it. 


Yet, besides this, Kropotkin also cites practical concerns. For example: 


“the colonies are usually not numerous enough. If you are a small family, united by bonds of 
common education and thousands of family bonds, you may succeed. If you are more than 
that, you must be numerous: 2000 souls will succeed better than 200, on account of the 
variety there would be of characters, aptitudes, inclinations. The individual and the 
individual’s personality more easily disappear in a group of 2000 than in a group of 200 or 
20. It is extremely difficult to keep 50 or 100 persons in continuous full agreement. For 
2000 or 10,000 this is NOT required. They only need agree as to some advantageous 


methods of common work, and are free otherwise to live in their own way... 


In the colony [people] work hard, and have none of the trifles which civilisation gives, and 
which we all like so much, and there is no prospect of having them. You also feel less 
personal liberty in your actions — it is always the case in small communities — and you are 
deprived of the higher stimuli which you have in your mother country — even of the 


struggle in a large arena which every active nature likes.” 


On this basis Kropotkin argues that if one was to start a colony or commune it should be 
done in or near some big city like London or Paris, not least because it would make it 
easier to survive and involve more people than a small, isolated group where dissension 
could prove fatal to its harmony and so survival. His conclusion to his Australian 


correspondents is as Follows: 
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“lam persuaded that if a Communist colony can live together in our present society it can 
only live near a big city. But, even in its best, it will only be a refuge for those who have 
abandoned the battle, which has to be fought — face to face with the enemy...| need not 
tell you that, if the colony is to have any chance of success, it ought to have no directors, no 
superintendents, no balloting, no voting whatsoever. These, and the intrigues they give rise 


to, have always been the stumbling blocks of the colonies.” 


The second letter Kropotkin responds to, in much similar fashion, is in regard to a 
proposed “communist settlement” in the English north east. Those behind it write to 
Kropotkin asking him to consent to be the treasurer of the fund supporting it. Kropotkin 
refuses as he says he is no good at keeping records of accounts. Yet he goes on to 
comment on the proposed scheme and makes mention of similar points as with the 


Australians. For example, he says: 


“I! must say that | have little confidence in schemes of communist communities started 
under the present conditions, and always regret to see men and women going to suffer all 
sorts of privations in order, in most cases, to find only disappointment at the end: retiring 
for many years from the work of propaganda of ideas among the great masses, and of aid 
to the masses in their emancipation, for making an experiment which has many chances for 


being a failure.” 


We might note here Kropotkin’s concern that such communities are bound to end in 
Failure but this was not a concern Armand shared. He was, in Fact, unconcerned if they 
ultimately succeeded or failed because he did not see this as the point. This, | think, once 


again demonstrates different understandings of what anarchism is about. Is it about 
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building permanent structures which shape society or is the anarchism actually in the 
human being and so it doesn’t matter whether organisational schemes succeed or fail 
because the anarchism, conceived of like this, will continue on anyway as long as there 
are people of anarchist values and virtues to continue it? Kropotkin here is the man of 
structure and imagined future permanence, Armand is the one who says “let the dice Fall 


as they may for that, in itself, is also a kind of structure — and not at all the worst kind”. 


With these English North-Easterners Kropotkin once more reels off what seems to him 
to be standard problems for any potential colony builders. He advises that any such 
places should be adjacent to civilisation rather than Far away From it [iF only to make life 
easier] and he counsels “intensive agriculture”, linking production to consumption in 
whatever ways provide for the colony. He suggests that life there be regarded “as the 
life of independent Families, united together by the desire of obtaining material and 
moral well being by combining their efforts.” [This is to say that he disputes that the 
Family must be disrupted in order to engage in such living.] He also suggests that 
“Anarchist principles are the only ones under which a community has any chances to 
succeed” by which he mostly seems to mean that the colony must actively stay away 
From majority rules, electing leaders and the like. When this happens, thinks Kropotkin, 
abject Failure of the colony through inevitable dissension is never Far away. In fact, the 
dullness and misery of the life of a colonist and the potential for intrigues over control 


of the colony he sees as the two biggest problems for any such endeavour. 


Moving towards speculation of the possibility for such colonies and communes, however, 


Kropotkin’s own ideas are noticeably much more large scale: 
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“In order to succeed, the Communist experiment, being an experiment in mutual 
accommodation among humans, ought to be made on a grand scale. A whole city of, at 
least, 20,000 inhabitants, ought to organise itself for self-managed consumption of the first 
necessities of life (houses and essential furniture, food and clothing), with a large 
development of free groupings for the satisfaction of the higher artistic, scientific, and 
literary needs and hobbies — before it be possible to say anything about the experimentally 
tested capacities, or incapacities, of our contemporaries for Communist life. (By the way, 


the experiment is not so unfeasible as it might seem at first sight.) 


The next great difficulty is this. We are not indigenous people untouched by civilisation who 
can begin a tribal life with a hut and a few arrows. Even if no hunting laws did exist, we 
should care — the majority at least — for some additional comfort and for some better 
stimulants for higher life than a drop of whisky supplied by the trader in exchange for furs. 
But in most cases, a Communist community is compelled to start with even less than that, 
as it is burdened by a debt for the land it is permitted to settle upon, and is looked at as a 
nuisance by the surrounding land and industry lords. It usually starts with a heavy debt, 
while it ought to start with its share of the capital which has been produced by the 


accumulated labour of the precedent generations. 


Misery and a terrible struggle for the sheer necessities of life is therefore the usual 
condition for all the Communist colonies which have hitherto been attempted, to say 
nothing of the above hostility. This is why | could not insist too much upon your wise 
decision of starting intensive culture under the guidance of experienced gardeners that is, 


the most remunerative of all modes of agriculture.” 
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But even, against all the odds, should such a colony come to exist and prosper, there is 


still a Further potential problem: 


“And finally, there is the difficulty with which all such colonies had to contend. The moment 
they begin to become prosperous, they are inundated by newcomers mostly the 
unsuccessful ones in the present life, those whose energy is already broken by years of 
unemployment and a long series of privations, of which so few of the rich ones have the 
slightest idea. What they ought to have before setting to work would be rest and given 
good food, and then set to hard work. This difficulty is not a theoretical one; all the 
Communist colonies in America have experienced it; and unless the colonists throw 
overboard the very principles of Communism and proclaim themselves individualists — 
small bourgeois, who have succeeded and will keep for themselves the advantages of their 
own position — in which case, the communist principle having once been abandoned, the 
community is doomed to fail under the duality which has crept in; or, they accept the 
newcomers with an unfriendly feeling (“they know nothing of the hardships we have had to 
go through,” the old stock say), and gradually they are really inundated by men whose 
numbers soon exceed the capital to be worked with. For a Communist colony, the very 


success thus becomes a cause of ultimate failure.” 


It seems then that success is hard to achieve but, if it is, it will only attract leeches and 
parasites and the specifically “communist” ethos of the colony will be lost. This plays on 
the Fact that Kropotkin conceives of the entire social and political purpose of communist 
anarchism as to be a matter of “the working masses” who together organise against 
Capital to their own mutual benefit — altogether or not at all. This societal aspect cannot 


be lost For Kropotkin lest things devolve into [petty, bourgeois] individualisms. For him, 
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suitable goals are “the abolition of the wage system”, “the abolition of individual 
property in the means of production” and “The emancipation of the individual and of 
society from the political machinery, the State, which helps to maintain economic 
slavery” and these are not really goals assisted by the setting up of especially small 
private communities or colonies. What he aims at is “the evolution towards Free 
Communism” but it should be noted most sincerely that this is not what Armand was 
concerned with, even should we imagine his ideas taken up generally. Kropotkin talks 
about things like “production and consumption in common” and “socialist evolution” and 
how we get to a “modern society” and these are concerns which Armand did not have 
because his primary concern was the autonomy and agency of actual people. Kropotkin 
here is an example of someone who thinks society can be organised. Armand was one 
who thought that if you educated people to organise themselves then the rest would 
take care of itself and that anyone's overriding concern SHOULD BE organising 
themselves rather than organising others. So this is not just a difference of opinion 
between those who insist on planning everything out in advance and those who want to 
make it up as they go along: it is a matter of how you conceive the human being as 


someone in society and WHAT YOU CAN IMAGINE. 


Kropotkin, having surveyed past attempts at communist colonies and communities, then 
concludes his ruminations on these subjects in the Following way, summarising what he 
sees as the common problems and suggesting why anarchist communism is the only real 


way forward: 


“Thus we have arrived at the following conclusions: Attempts at Communism have hitherto 


failed because: 
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1. They were based on an impetus of a religious character instead of considering a 
community simply as a means of economic consumption and production, 

2. They isolated themselves from society, 

3. They were imbued with an authoritarian spirit, 

4. They were isolated instead of federated, 

5. They required of their members so much labour as to leave them no leisure time, and 

6. They were modelled on the form of the patriarchal family instead of having for an aim 


the fullest possible emancipation of the individual. 


Communism, being an eminently economic institution, does not in any way prejudice the 
amount of liberty guaranteed to the individual, the initiator, the rebel against crystallising 
customs. It may be authoritarian, which necessarily leads to the death of the community, 
and it may be libertarian, which in the twelfth century even under the partial communism 
of the young cities of that age, led to the creation of a young civilisation full of vigour, a 


new spring-tide of Europe. 


The only durable form of Communism, however, is one under which, seeing the close 
contact between fellow men it brings about, every effort would be made to extend the 


liberty of the individual in all directions. 


Under such conditions, under the influence of this idea, the liberty of the individual, 
increased already by the amount of leisure secured to him, will be curtailed in no other way 
than occurs today by municipal gas, the house to house delivery of food by great stores, 


modern hotels, or by the fact that during working hours we work side by side with 
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thousands of fellow labourers. With Anarchy as an aim and as a means, Communism 
becomes possible. Without it, it necessarily becomes slavery and cannot exist.” 

Rather than endlessly compare and contrast the similarities and differences of 
Kropotkin’s ideas with those of Armand, | leave it to readers to decide for themselves 
what good and bad is to be found in them. We must instead move on from Armand’s 
“individualist cities” and Kropotkin’s “communist” ones to consider an even larger 
phenomenon: civilisation itself. What is civilisation? | am going to begin by working From 
the fairly basic [and common] preliminary premise that it is humans living in cities and all 
that it takes and requires For that to be the case. One of the things the differing ideas of 
those such as Armand and Kropotkin bring to mind in this context is then all kinds of 
hypothetical questions of the type that Davids Graeber and Wengrow discuss in their 
book, which | am, yet again. going to discuss in this section of the chapter, The Dawn of 
Everything: A New History of Humanity. For example, Is “civilisation”, as | have defined it 
here or however you might otherwise define it, inevitable? Must people live in cities? IF 
they do live in cities, and so Form civilisations, are certain types of organisation necessary 
or themselves inevitable as a result? To be even more general about things: must people 
live together in certain ways? What do people want and how have they imagined to 
organise themselves [or perhaps even disorganise themselves] in order to get it? In this 
section of the chapter | want to think about how and why humans might live together 
and what for, guided by Graeber and Wengrow’s own expertise here, and ask 


Fundamental questions about past, present and Future humanity. 


David Graeber and David Wengrow’s The Dawn of Everything is touted, even on its own 


Front cover, as a “new history of humanity” but it isn’t really that because, in pretty much 
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every chapter, it has variations on “we can’t really know what happened” 2,000, 5,000, 
10,000 even 20,000 years ago. It is, of course, written by a practising anthropologist and 
a practising archaeologist and there is thorough discussion of humanity's past from both 
of these angles all the way through the book. Yet the book, to my mind, is not really 
about how the Mayans or the Incas or the Nuer or the Sumerians or ancient Ukrainians or 
the pre-Shang Chinese lived either. To me, The Dawn of Everything is a book about 
questions and, more particularly, a book about intellectual imagination. It is a book 
written by two people who are in the position of being able to imagine how different 
people have shaped their own lives and so how, at least potentially, we could too. This is 
probably why | am prepared to give this mammoth volume [mammoth hunters play a 
role in the text which probably suggests the use of this adjective here] some of my time 
because whilst the historical examples of different ways of living pile up in 
archaeological evidence and anthropological argument, it is what it can mean to a non- 


specialist “ordinary reader” like me that concerns me. 


It ends up leading me back to fundamental questions about human life for |, and | 
assume many readers, can have little connection with how ancient and barely imaginable 
people across the globe lived thousands of years ago. There has to be some way to make 
all this information — which at times borders on far too much information — useful For 
people in the here and now. Graeber and Wengrow seem concerned as to how things 
have come to this and precisely this that we experience now as our social and political 
reality [“reality” being, as we now realise, a fiction we imaginatively create] and this is 
possibly a good place to start but we have to wonder if cataloguing the history of dozens 
of past societies is really the best way to go about that. They are, however, quite good at 


detailing the problem [our lack of freedom to be as socially experimental as many 
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societies in the past seem to have been] but they never get to where we go from here. 
Unless, that is, we realise that what they are actually recommending, by dint of their 
professional specialisations, is experimentalism, play, imagination, in the organising and 
living of our lives themselves. Thus, for example, they can say of our remote forager 


ancestors that: 


“our remote forager ancestors were much bolder experimenters in social form, breaking 
apart and reassembling their societies at different scales, often in radically different forms, 
with different value systems, from one time of year to the next. The festive calendars of the 
great agrarian civilizations of Eurasia, Africa and the Americas turn out to be mere distant 


echoes of that world and the political freedoms it entailed.” 


They also tell us that: 


“When forager bands gather into larger residential groups these are not, in any sense, made 
up of a tight-knit unit of closely related kin; in fact, primarily biological relations constitute 
on average a mere 10 per cent of total membership. Most members are drawn from a much 
wider pool of individuals, many from quite far away, who may not even speak the same first 


languages.” 


In Fact, at this period of human existence, they often talk about people travelling vast 
distances, Far larger than we would imagine people who only had animals to travel on, at 
best, could ever have travelled. Partly, they explain this in that people understood 
themselves in similar ways and so, for example, an indigenous North American could Find 


someone who was in a Bear clan, just like they were, a thousand miles away and expect a 
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welcome. The point here is that it didn’t then matter if people actually organised 
themselves into smaller, quite local and restricted communities because the “cultural 
porosity” made it easier to slip in and out of other communities without the fear of 
being shunned everywhere except where you came from. A large part of the early part 
of The Dawn of Everything is dedicated to people whose lives were seasonal or certainly 
alternating between different times of year and different environmental contexts. In 
such social and cultural conditions people did not have to be one thing all the time and 
they had ability to switch between alternative social arrangements in ways that are, For 


many of us, today impossible to imagine or achieve. 


| see IMAGINATION as the key term, then, when reading this book, our ability to imagine 
ways to live that are not the ways we are being told we HAVE to live and, in Fact, being 
FORCED to live by coercive governments and capitalist CEOs and those unthinking 
people who follow them as drones just doing as they are told [and, inevitably, as their 
unknowing police]. In fact, in chapter 8 - “Imaginary Cities” —- they begin by saying “Cities 


begin in the mind” and continue by saying: 


“Very large social units are always, in a sense, imaginary. Or, to put it in a slightly different 
way: there is always a fundamental distinction between the way one relates to friends, 
family, neighbourhood, people and places that we actually know directly, and the way one 
relates to empires, nations and metropolises, phenomena that exist largely, or at least most 
of the time, in our heads. Much of social theory can be seen as an attempt to square these 


two dimensions of our experience.” 


In many respects, such an idea explains their numerous historical examples, For: 
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“In some regions, we now know, cities governed themselves for centuries without any sign 
of the temples and palaces that would only emerge later; in others, temples and palaces 
never emerged at all. In many early cities, there is simply no evidence of either a class of 
administrators or any other sort of ruling stratum. In others, centralized power seems to 
appear and then disappear. It would seem that the mere fact of urban life does not, 


necessarily, imply any particular form of political organization, and never did.” 


One question here is if we can imagine communities NOT based on Family ties where 
various “evolutionary models” have, in the past, imagined society building up from Family 


connections. Graeber and Wengrow, however, say the following: 


“There is an obvious objection to evolutionary models which assume that our strongest 
social ties are based on close biological kinship: many humans just don’t like their families 
very much. And this appears to be just as true of present-day hunter-gatherers as anybody 
else. Many seem to find the prospect of living their entire lives surrounded by close relatives 
so unpleasant that they will travel very long distances just to get away from them. New 
work on the demography of modern hunter-gatherers — drawing statistical comparisons 
from a global sample of cases, ranging from the Hadza in Tanzania to the Australian Martu 


-— shows that residential groups turn out not to be made up of biological kin at all.” 


And yet people can still IMAGINE kinship — and that even where they might hate their 


ACTUAL biological kin! Therefore: 


“Il would seem... that kinship in such cases is really a kind of metaphor for social 


attachments, in much the same way we’d say ‘all men are brothers’ when trying to express 
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internationalism (even if we can’t stand our actual brother and haven't spoken to him for 
years). What’s more, the shared metaphor often extended over very long distances, as we've 
seen with the way that Turtle or Bear clans once existed across North America, or moiety 
systems across Australia. This made it a relatively simple matter for anyone disenchanted 


with their immediate biological kin to travel very long distances and still find a welcome.” 


When is a sister a sister? When is a brother a brother? When are you tied to someone by 


bonds of kinship? WHEN YOU CAN IMAGINE IT TO BE SO. Thus: 


“We all have the capacity to feel bound to people we will probably never meet; to take part 
in a macro-society which exists most of the time as ‘virtual reality’, a world of possible 
relationships with its own rules, roles and structures that are held in the mind and recalled 
through the cognitive work of image-making and ritual. Foragers may sometimes exist in 
small groups, but they do not - and probably have not ever - lived in small-scale societies... 
Mass society exists in the mind before it becomes physical reality. And crucially, it also exists 


in the mind after it becomes physical reality.” 


It is, it seems to me, ONLY A QUESTION OF WHAT YOU CAN IMAGINE, of WHAT HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS YOU CAN IMAGINE. Graeber and Wengrow thus describe ancient cities 


as the following: 


“from the perspective of someone living in an ancient city, the city itself was not so entirely 
different from earlier landscapes of clans or moieties that extended across hundreds of 
miles. It was a structure raised primarily in the human imagination, which allowed for the 


possibility of amicable relations with people they had never met.” 
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They further explain the emergence of the varieties of early cities in the Following way: 


“Cities were part of th[e] process of contraction, since urbanites could, and many did, spend 
almost their entire lives within a few miles’ radius - something that would hardly have been 
conceivable for people of an earlier age. One way to think about this would be to imagine a 
vast regional system, of the kind that once spanned much of Australia or North America, 
being squeezed into a single urban space — while still maintaining its virtual quality. If that 
is even roughly what happened when the earliest cities formed, then there’s no reason to 
assume there were any special cognitive challenges involved. Living in unbounded, eternal, 


largely imaginary groups is effectively what humans had been doing all along. 


So what was really new here? Let’s go back to the archaeological evidence. Settlements 
inhabited by tens of thousands of people make their first appearance in human history 
around 6000 years ago, on almost every continent, at first in isolation. Then they multiply. 
One of the things that makes it so difficult to fit what we now know about them into an 
old-fashioned evolutionary sequence, where cities, states, bureaucracies and social classes 
all emerge together, is just how different these cities are. It’s not just that some early cities 
lack class divisions, wealth monopolies, or hierarchies of administration. They exhibit such 
extreme variability as to imply, from the very beginning, a conscious experimentation in 


urban form. 


Contemporary archaeology shows, among other things, that surprisingly few of these early 
cities contain signs of authoritarian rule. It also shows that their ecology was far more 
diverse than once believed: cities do not necessarily depend on a rural hinterland in which 


serfs or peasants engage in back-breaking labour, hauling in cartloads of grain for 
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consumption by urban dwellers. Certainly, that situation became increasingly typical in later 
ages, but in the first cities small-scale gardening and animal-keeping were often at least as 
important; so too were the resources of rivers and seas, and for that matter the continued 
hunting and collecting of wild seasonal foods in forests or in marshes. The particular mix 
depended largely on where in the world the cities happened to be, but it’s becoming 
increasingly apparent that history's first city dwellers did not always leave a harsh footprint 


on the environment, or on each other.” 


Again, the question all this suggests to me in regard to these ancient cities rising up 
From nothing is WHAT CAN YOU IMAGINE? Particularly, in such historical cases, what 
were those building the cities imagining? For example, consider the Following written 
about Ukrainian “mega-sites” which | briefly mentioned earlier when discussing ecology 
[these were actually early cities but academics seem reluctant to label them as such 


according to Graeber and Wengrow): 


“We should also consider if the inhabitants of the mega-sites consciously managed their 
ecosystem to avoid large-scale deforestation. This is consistent with archaeological studies 
of their economy, which suggest a pattern of small-scale gardening, often taking place 
within the bounds of the settlement, combined with the keeping of livestock, cultivation of 
orchards, and a wide spectrum of hunting and foraging activities. The diversity is actually 
remarkable, as is its sustainability. As well as wheat, barley and pulses, the citizens’ plant 
diet included apples, pears, cherries, sloes, acorns, hazelnuts and apricots. Mega-site 
dwellers were hunters of red deer, roe deer and wild boar as well as farmers and foresters. 
It was ‘play farming’ on a grand scale: an urban populus supporting itself through small- 


scale cultivation and herding, combined with an extraordinary array of wild foods. 
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This way of life was by no means ‘simple’. As well as managing orchards, gardens, livestock 
and woodlands, the inhabitants of these cities imported salt in bulk from springs in the 
eastern Carpathians and the Black Sea littoral. Flint extraction by the ton took place in the 
Dniestr valley, furnishing material for tools. A household potting industry flourished, its 
products considered among the finest ceramics of the prehistoric world; and regular 
supplies of copper flowed in from the Balkans. There is no firm consensus among 
archaeologists about what sort of social arrangements all this required, but most would 
agree the logistical challenges were daunting. A surplus was definitely produced, and with 
it ample potential for some to seize control of the stocks and supplies, to lord it over others 
or battle for the spoils; but over eight centuries we find little evidence for warfare or the 
rise of social elites. The true complexity of the mega- sites lies in the strategies they 


adopted to prevent such things.” 


It would surely have taken some grand imagination shared amongst numbers of people 
to organise [or, perhaps, self-organise] all this and, remember, at this point cities had 
never been tried before so this was a novel arrangement. We can only imagine how 
people needed to imagine their relationships with others, in which it all either stood or 
Fell, in order to achieve it without any ability to coerce people who, if they didn’t like it, 
could just walk away or otherwise refuse to participate. One notable Feature here is that 
these Ukrainian sites were arranged in circles and the suggestion is that this was 
ideological, everyone with a neighbour to the right and left in an egalitarian 
arrangement in which all were in the same position [no palaces or estates set apart from 
everyone else]. Graeber and Wengrow give another example of this imaginative 


arrangement, in South-West France, as Follows: 
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“In the commune of Sainte-Engrdce, for instance, the circular template of the village is also 
a dynamic model used as a counting device, to ensure the seasonal rotation of essential 
tasks and duties. Each Sunday, one household will bless two loaves at the local church, eat 
one, then present the other to its ‘first neighbour’ (the house to their right); the next week 
that neighbour will do the same to the next house to its right, and so on in a clockwise 
direction, so that in a community of 100 households it would take about two years to 


complete a full cycle.” 


This sounds perhaps simplistic in our ears, we who think of ourselves as so sophisticated 
and who measure past ways of life by technological “but what could they actually do?” 


kinds of measures. But Graeber and Wengrow dissent from this chauvinism: 


“such ‘simple’ economies are rarely all that simple. They often involve logistical challenges 
of striking complexity, resolved on a basis of intricate systems of mutual aid, all without any 
need of centralized control or administration. Basque villagers in this region are self- 
conscious egalitarians, in the sense that they insist each household is ultimately the same 
and has the same responsibilities as any others; yet rather than governing themselves 
through communal assemblies (which earlier generations of Basque townsfolk famously 
created in places like Guernica), they rely on mathematical principles such as rotation, serial 
replacement and alternation. But the end result is the same, and the system flexible enough 
that changes in the number of households or the capacities of their individual members can 
be continually taken into account, ensuring relations of equality are preserved over the long 


term, with an almost complete absence of internal conflict.” 
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Commentary like this means that the message | get from The Dawn of Everything is that 
the situation we find ourselves in is one where such imagination, be it religious, 
communitarian, ritual or political, is being consciously and wilfully stifled. We, in our 
contemporary context, are being shoved, deliberately, into a ONE SIZE FITS ALL 
civilization where you must fit or die. For example, consider this comment in a section 
dealing with “three possible bases of social power [control of violence, control of 


information and individual charisma]: 


“The combination of sovereignty with sophisticated administrative techniques for storing 
and tabulating information introduces all sorts of threats to individual freedom — it makes 
possible surveillance states and totalitarian regimes — but this danger, we are always 
assured, is offset by a third principle: democracy. Modern states are democratic, or at least 
it’s generally felt they really should be. Yet democracy, in modern states, is conceived very 
differently to, say, the workings of an assembly in an ancient city, which collectively 
deliberated on common problems. Rather, democracy as we have come to know it is 
effectively a game of winners and losers played out among larger-than-life individuals, with 


the rest of us reduced largely to onlookers.” 


Honest assessments such as this encourage us to go back to “civilization” again and ask 
after what such an idea can really mean in practice. Can how we IMAGINE civilization 


make a difference? Graeber and Wengrow certainly seem to think so: 


“One problem is that we've come to assume that ‘civilization’ refers, in origin, simply to the 
habit of living in cities. Cities, in turn, were thought to imply states. But as we've seen, that 


is not the case historically, or even etymologically. The word ‘civilization’ derives from Latin 
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civilis, which actually refers to those qualities of political wisdom and mutual aid that 
permit societies to organize themselves through voluntary coalition. In other words, it 
originally meant the type of qualities exhibited by Andean ayllu associations or Basque 
villages, rather than Inca courtiers or Shang dynasts. If mutual aid, social co-operation, Civic 
activism, hospitality or simply caring for others are the kind of things that really go to make 


civilizations, then this true history of civilization is only just starting to be written.” 


Consider me slapped on the wrists here in terms of my earlier definition of “civilization” 
a few pages ago which was, | admit, rhetorically contrived. What Graeber and Wengrow 
suggest here is that HOW WE THINK OF AND ABOUT CIVILIZATION, what we imagine it 
to be and be for, is itself an important question. In Fact, in any organization or grouping 
of people what is going on in the thinking of and between those people in regard to 
themselves is largely all it is and it is certainly that which motivates it. The basic question 
“What are we doing here?” [and its important its “we” there] comes to assume a large 
measure of importance even and especially if its never expressly or openly asked but just 


assumed, some background process or understanding we barely even notice. Thus: 


“in all parts of the world small communities formed civilizations in that true sense of 
extended moral communities. Without permanent kings, bureaucrats or standing armies 
they fostered the growth of mathematical and calendrical knowledge. In some regions they 
pioneered metallurgy, the cultivation of olives, vines and date palms, or the invention of 
leavened bread and wheat beer; in others they domesticated maize and learned to extract 
poisons, medicines and mind-altering substances from plants. Civilizations, in this true 
sense, developed the major textile technologies applied to fabrics and basketry, the potter's 


wheel, stone industries and beadwork, the sail and maritime navigation, and so on.” 
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Time and again in The Dawn of Everything we are introduced to peoples and cultures 
who had arranged their lives in accordance with their own religious, ritual, philosophical, 
ecological or cultural imaginings — true civilizations in this sense of “extended moral 
communities” or communities of shared values and imagination. These led, in turn, to 
specific practices of living in which human lives were set in wider contexts in which those 
engaged in them imagined themselves to be living on a stage much wider than just 
themselves or even just their communities. They were people, much like us, who had to 
have at least some story, however Flimsy, in their consciousness of their own existence 
about why they were here, what they were doing, what for, why it made sense, how it 
connected to others outside, etc. These are all great works of imagination which we all 
have to engage in — albeit that these days we are all seemingly more schooled into things 
we are meant to believe [“capitalism is the state of nature”, “the survival of the fittest”, 
“people From different countries are natural opponents”] than encouraged to do this 
thinking For ourselves. Things like calendars, for example, are acts of imagination linking 
us to heavenly bodies and seasonal journeys just as the ancient ones arranged festivals 
and feast days or performed ritual dramas. These are acts of the imagination that give 
meaning to life and we all engage in them in one way or another. [They are still, For 
example, Found in the liturgical lives of practising Jews or Christians or the sacred lives 
of Wiccans and Pagans.] To imagine a “kinship group” or “ritual society” — professional 
terms for people imagining relationships amongst themselves and how to perform them 
— is not really then so different. It all begins and ends in how people can imagine 


themselves to be in relationship with each other and their environment. 


Consider the following, for example, which relates to a discussion of the Osage people 


of North America: 
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“Osage communities typically moved between three seasonal locations: permanent villages 
of multi-family lodge houses made up of perhaps 2,000 people; summer camps; and camps 
for the annual midwinter bison hunts. The basic village pattern was a circle divided into two 
exogamous moieties, sky and earth, with twenty-four clans in all, each of which had to be 
represented in any settlement or camp, just as at least one representative of each had to be 
present for any major ritual. The system was initially based on a tripartite division: seven 
clans each designated Sky People, Earth People and Water People, with the last two 
grouped together as the earth moiety in relation to sky, making twenty-one; then over time 
this was expanded when clans were added to become 7+2 (sky, Tsizhu) against 7+7+1 


(earth, Honga), giving twenty-four in total. 


At this point you may well be wondering how, precisely, did it ever come about that people 
arranged themselves in such intricate patterns? Who exactly decided that each of the 
twenty-four clans would be represented in every village, and how did they orchestrate 
things so it would happen? In the case of the Osage we actually have something of an 
answer, since Osage history was remembered essentially as a series of constitutional crises 


in which the elders of the community gradually worked out exactly this arrangement. 


The history... is difficult to piece together because it is distributed among the clans. Or, to 
be more exact, a bare-bones version of the story, full of cryptic allusions, is known to 
everyone; but each clan also has its own history and stock of secret knowledge, whereby 
the true meaning of certain aspects of the story is revealed over the course of seven levels 
of initiation. The real story then can be said to be broken into 168 pieces — arguably 336, 
since each revelation contained two parts: a political history and an accompanying 


philosophical reflection on what that history reveals about the forces responsible for 
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dynamic aspects of the visible world that caused the stars to move, plants to grow, and so 


forth. 


Records... had also been kept of particular discussions in which various results of this study 
of nature were debated and discussed. Osage concluded that this force was ultimately 
unknowable and gave it the name Wakonda, which could alternately be translated as ‘God’ 
or ‘Mystery’. Through lengthy investigation... elders determined that life and motion was 
produced by the interaction of two principles - sky and earth — and therefore they divided 
their own society in the same way, arranging it so that men from one division could only 
take wives from the other. A village was a model of the universe, and as such a form of 


‘supplication’ to its animating power.” 


This, I'm sure you will agree, is a remarkable work of IMAGINATION regardless of what 
you think about it otherwise. And it has nothing to do with a “state of nature” or some 
coercive idea about how people are meant to live everywhere. It is just the way some 
people imagined to live at a certain time and place which worked for them [and The 
Dawn of Everything is Full of dozens of others which came, existed for a while, then 
disappeared again almost as if no collective act of imagination lasts Forever]. This 
becomes more obvious when different cultures meet, clash and observe the other as 
living according to imaginings and values that seem, to them, strange and barbarous 
[when its actually just different cultures with different values meeting]. Graeber and 
Wengrow base some of the structure of their book around this in the conflict of ideas 
between the Wendat natives of North-Eastern North America and French colonialists in 


the story of the native, Kandiaronk. OF this they say, towards the end of the book, that: 
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“What we are suggesting is that indigenous doctrines of individual liberty, mutual aid and 
political equality, which made such an impression on French Enlightenment thinkers, were 
neither (as many of them supposed) the way all humans can be expected to behave in a 
State of Nature, nor were they (as many anthropologists now assume) simply the way the 
cultural cookie happened to crumble in that particular part of the world. This is not to say 
there is no truth whatsoever in either of these positions. As we've said before, there are 
certain freedoms — to move, to disobey, to rearrange social ties — that tend to be taken for 
granted by anyone who has not been specifically trained into obedience (as anyone reading 
this book, for instance, is likely to have been). Still, the societies that European settlers 
encountered, and the ideals expressed by thinkers like Kandiaronk, only really make sense 
as the product of a specific political history: a history in which questions of hereditary 
power, revealed religion, personal freedom and the independence of women were still very 
much matters of self-conscious debate, and in which the overall direction, for the last three 


centuries at least, had been explicitly anti-authoritarian.” 


The point here — AGAIN - is that it is what you can imagine that determines your 
intellectual, moral, political and economic possibilities. It is how you imagine people in 
their situation and environment and especially the relationships between one another. 
This issue of IMAGINATION is especially apparent in the last chapter of The Dawn of 
Everything where a reckoning must be had with thought more at home in “Euro-America” 
— where the two authors come from — in relation to the broad sweep of cultural histories 
they have been detailing at length. Here, for example, we realise that: 

“The... rosy, optimistic narrative - whereby the progress of Western civilization inevitably 


makes everyone happier, wealthier and more secure — has at least one obvious 
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disadvantage. It fails to explain why that civilization did not simply spread of its own 
accord; that is, why European powers should have been obliged to spend the last 500 or so 


years aiming guns at people’s heads in order to force them to adopt it.” 


We also get to ask questions about those thinkers, philosophers and social theorists who 
created the world as it is today and laid the imaginal justifications For colonial empires 


and cultural [not to say physical] destruction. As Graeber and Wengrow comment: 


“European statesmen and intellectuals of that time were just as likely to be obsessed with 
the dangers of decadence and disintegration. Many were overt racists who held that most 
humans are not capable of progress, and therefore looked forward to their physical 
extermination. Even those who did not share such views tended to feel that Enlightenment 
schemes for improving the human condition had been catastrophically naive. Social theory, 
as we Know it today, emerged largely from the ranks of such reactionary thinkers, who - 
looking back over their shoulders at the turbulent consequences of the French Revolution — 
were less concerned with disasters being visited on peoples overseas than on growing 
misery and public unrest at home. As a result, the social sciences were conceived and 
organized around two core questions: (1) what had gone wrong with the project of 
Enlightenment, with the unity of scientific and moral progress, and with schemes for the 
improvement of human society? And: (2) why is it that well-meaning attempts to fix 


society's problems so often end up making things even worse?” 


We must keep asking here “WHAT CAN YOU IMAGINE?” and we must keep asking what 


people like this could imagine. For example: 
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“The Enlightenment is seen as introducing a possibility that had simply not existed before: 
that of self-conscious projects for reshaping society in accord with some rational ideal. That 
is, of genuine revolutionary politics. Obviously, insurrections and visionary movements had 
existed before the eighteenth century. No one could deny that. But such pre-Enlightenment 
social movements could now largely be dismissed as so many examples of people insisting 
ona return to certain ‘ancient ways’ (that they had often just made up), or else claiming to 


act on a vision from God (or the local equivalent).” 


This, in fact, starts to sound like a story in which what European thinkers could imagine 
was a Narrative of their own supremacy disassociated from broader questions of 
freedom, liberty and social experimentation where people organised their own lives for 
their own pleasure and purposes. Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment Euro- 
Americans have always been those who presumed to know better AND to organise 
everybody else on that basis, usually on a violent basis [what Graeber and Wengrow 
exegete historically as the confluence of violent coercion and care — “I’m depriving you 
of something by force for your own good”, that sort of thing]. So, in commenting on 
“social science”, for example, a new field of study in the 19th century, Graeber and 


Wengrow Say: 


“Social science has been largely a study of the ways in which human beings are not free: the 
way that our actions and understandings might be said to be determined by forces outside 
our control. Any account which appears to show human beings collectively shaping their 
own destiny, or even expressing freedom for its own sake, will likely be written off as 
illusory, awaiting ‘real’ scientific explanation; or if none is forthcoming (why do people 


dance?) [Emma Goldman knows why!], as outside the scope of social theory entirely. This is 
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one reason why most ‘big histories’ place such a strong focus on technology. Dividing up the 
human past according to the primary material from which tools and weapons were made 
(Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age) or else describing it as a series of revolutionary 
breakthroughs (Agricultural Revolution, Urban Revolution, Industrial Revolution), they then 
assume that the technologies themselves largely determine the shape that human societies 
will take for centuries to come — or at least until the next abrupt and unexpected 


breakthrough comes along to change everything again.” 


Here it is clear to see that “WHAT CAN YOU IMAGINE?” is a question vital not just to 
human liberty but to any kind of questioning thought or progress. IF you cannot imagine 
wanting to be free for its own sake or to enjoy certain ways of life simply because they 
make you happy [perhaps because you think, instead, that life should be about 
accumulation, possession or profit] then how can you be expected to understand —- OR 
VALUE - another way of life based on a different imagination of life and the values on 
which it is based? So, in our historical context here, a mindset in which great men [or 
societies] have lightbulb moments which everyone else is then obliged — by force, if 
necessary — to comply with is not only deeply authoritarian but also Fundamentally 


unhistorical. As Graeber and Wengrow say of our past, in Fact: 


“innovation in Neolithic societies was based on a collective body of knowledge accumulated 
over centuries, largely by women, in an endless series of apparently humble but in fact 
enormously significant discoveries. Many of those Neolithic discoveries had the cumulative 
effect of reshaping everyday life every bit as profoundly as the automatic loom or lightbulb. 
Every time we sit down to breakfast, we are likely to be benefiting from a dozen such 


prehistoric inventions. Who was the first person to figure out that you could make bread 
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rise by the addition of those microorganisms we call yeasts? We have no idea, but we can be 
almost certain she was a woman and would most likely not be considered ‘white’ if she tried 
to immigrate to a European country today; and we definitely know her achievement 
continues to enrich the lives of billions of people. What we also know is that such 
discoveries were, again, based on centuries of accumulated knowledge and 
experimentation — recall how the basic principles of agriculture were known long before 
anyone applied them systematically — and that the results of such experiments were often 
preserved and transmitted through ritual, games and forms of play (or even more, perhaps, 


at the point where ritual, games and play shade into each other).” 


Thus, how the intellectually and culturally dominant West has chosen to describe the 
past as the inevitable rise of itself, its values and its way of thinking and imagining is 
itself a problem — and not least as it more and more comes to dominate culture so that 
it, or variations of it, are the only arguments and opinions anyone ever hears. So, for 


example: 


“Choosing to describe history... as a series of abrupt technological revolutions, each 
followed by long periods when we were prisoners of our own creations, has consequences. 
Ultimately it is a way of representing our species as decidedly less thoughtful, less creative, 
less free than we actually turn out to have been. It means not describing history as a 
continual series of new ideas and innovations, technical or otherwise, during which 
different communities made collective decisions about which technologies they saw fit to 
apply to everyday purposes, and which to keep confined to the domain of experimentation 
or ritual play. What is true of technological creativity is, of course, even more true of social 


creativity. One of the most striking patterns we discovered while researching this book - 
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indeed, one of the patterns that felt most like a genuine breakthrough to us — was how, 
time and again in human history, that zone of ritual play has also acted as a site of social 


experimentation — even, insome ways, as an encyclopaedia of social possibilities.” 


It comes, to short circuit the much Fuller and more thoroughly argued text of The Dawn 
of Everything, to be a matter of freedoms either allowed or denied within the life of 
cultures as they exist on the ground. This leads to the following reasoning in Graeber 


and Wengrow’s book: 


“We have made the case that private property first appears as a concept in sacred contexts, 
as do police functions and powers of command, along with (in later times) a whole panoply 
of formal democratic procedures, like election and sortition, which were eventually 
deployed to limit such powers. Here is where things get complicated. To say that, for most 
of human history, the ritual year served as a kind of compendium of social possibilities (as it 
did in the European Middle Ages, for instance, when hierarchical pageants alternated with 
rambunctious carnivals), doesn’t really do the matter justice. This is because festivals are 
already seen as extraordinary, somewhat unreal, or at the very least as departures from the 
everyday order. Whereas, in fact, the evidence we have from Palaeolithic times onwards 
suggests that many — perhaps even most — people did not merely imagine or enact different 
social orders at different times of year, but actually lived in them for extended periods of 
time. The contrast with our present situation could not be more stark. Nowadays, most of 
us find it increasingly difficult even to picture what an alternative economic or social order 
would be like. Our distant ancestors seem, by contrast, to have moved regularly back and 
forth between them. If something did go terribly wrong in human history — and given the 


current state of the world, it’s hard to deny something did — then perhaps it began to go 
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wrong precisely when people started losing that freedom to imagine and enact other forms 
of social existence, to such a degree that some now feel this particular type of freedom 
hardly even existed, or was barely exercised, for the greater part of human history. Even 
those few anthropologists, such as Pierre Clastres and later Christopher Boehm, who argue 
that humans were always able to imagine alternative social possibilities, conclude — rather 
oddly - that for roughly 95 per cent of our species’ history those same humans recoiled in 
horror from all possible social worlds but one: the small-scale society of equals. Our only 
dreams were nightmares: terrible visions of hierarchy, domination and the state. In fact, as 


we've seen, this is clearly not the case. 


The example of Eastern Woodlands societies in North America, explored in our last chapter, 
suggests a more useful way to frame the problem. We might ask why, for example, it 
proved possible for their ancestors to turn their backs on the legacy of Cahokia, with its 
overweening lords and priests, and to reorganize themselves into free republics; yet when 
their French interlocutors effectively tried to follow suit and rid themselves of their own 
ancient hierarchies, the result seemed so disastrous. No doubt there are quite a number of 
reasons. But for us, the key point to remember is that we are not talking here about 
‘freedom’ as an abstract ideal or formal principle (as in ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’). 
Over the course of these chapters we have instead talked about basic forms of social liberty 
which one might actually put into practice: (1) the freedom to move away or relocate from 
one’s surroundings; (2) the freedom to ignore or disobey commands issued by others; and (3) 
the freedom to shape entirely new social realities, or shift back and forth between different 


ones. 
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What we can nowsee is that the first two freedoms — to relocate, and to disobey commands 
-— often acted as a kind of scaffolding for the third, more creative one. Let us clarify some of 
the ways in which this ‘propping-up’ of the third freedom actually worked. As long as the 
first two freedoms were taken for granted, as they were in many North American societies 
when Europeans first encountered them, the only kings that could exist were always, in the 
last resort, play kings. If they overstepped the line, their erstwhile subjects could always 
ignore them or move some place else. The same would go for any other hierarchy of offices 
or system of authority. Similarly, a police force that operated for only three months of the 
year, and whose membership rotated annually, was in a certain sense a play police force - 
which makes it slightly less bizarre that their members were sometimes recruited directly 
from the ranks of ritual clowns. It’s clear that something about human societies really has 
changed here, and quite profoundly. The three basic freedoms have gradually receded, to 
the point where a majority of people living today can barely comprehend what it might be 


like to live in a social order based on them.” 


Put like this, The Dawn of Everything might then seem to be the academically told story 
of how human beings imagined themselves into a cultural, social, economic and political 
jail cell. The question is, of course, how can we imagine ourselves back out of it? Or, in 
Fact, can we IMAGINE ourselves out of it at all? Be sure that our lives depend on it. 


Graeber and Wengrow Finish their book with the Following paragraph: 


“We can see more clearly now what is going on when, for example, a study that is rigorous 
in every other respect begins from the unexamined assumption that there was some 


‘original’ form of human society; that its nature was fundamentally good or evil; that a time 
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before inequality and political awareness existed; that something happened to change all 
this; that ‘civilization’ and ‘complexity’ always come at the price of human freedoms; that 
participatory democracy is natural in small groups but cannot possibly scale up to anything 


like a city or a nation state. We know, now, that we are in the presence of myths.” 


For “myths” substitute the word “imagination”. We are being subject to a particular form 
of imagination, one motivated by certain values and tending towards certain meanings. 
Things are being given their interpretation which, according to someone, means 
something. But interpretations, as we know, are not fixed and can always be countered 
with other ones, each useful to certain purposes. So, for example, when | myself start to 
think about “civilisation” or “human relationships” | start from a contemporary but dark 
place, the spectre of environmental disaster which looms over us increasingly and which 
“civilization” is imagined to have caused. In the past | would take this word too generally 
and without nuance — imagining all “civilisation” was simply the same, was inevitably bad 
and inevitably led to disaster. Graeber and Wengrow now give me pause for thought 
with their re-description of the term but my negativity towards it is not entirely 


assuaged. And precisely this civilisation has pushed us to the ecological brink. 


The problem is this homogenised civilisation, the most all-encompassing, centralising, 
coercive and exploitative human beings have yet devised, is the coalition of the 
economic exploitation of people and resources coupled with political authoritarianism 
on a scale never before seen on earth, one assisted by ever increasing ability to engage 
in the general surveillance of people as well as to engage the population in general as its 
police through technologically-Facilitated propaganda pipelines. In such an arena, 


Graeber and Wengrow’s three freedoms [to go somewhere else, to dissent or disobey 
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and to socially experiment or invent new social relations] are severely curtailed, if not 
completely negated, whilst their three means of social power [control of violence, 
control of information, i.e. knowledge, and charismatic leadership] are exacerbated. 
Today we increasingly live in a political-economic prison administrated by politicians and 
company CEOs [who buy up the loyalty of the politicians] with a police state [a mentality 
and not just a material Force] in place to watch over the day to day skirmishes and do 
crowd control. Keep in mind here that, for the vast majority of human history, rulers and 
leaders, even where they existed, had little ability to police anything beyond what they 
could see immediately in Front of them with their own eyes [and there were no police to 
do the policing anyway]. There is a reason that, in the past, people could just walk away 
or disobey and could experiment with other forms of living. There was no centralised 
policing of populations [in Fact the idea of a population is a strange one to begin with, 
more at home only in the context of bureaucratised nation states] and many people 


could organise themselves undisturbed outside of the occasional war. 


But that changed when the nation state was invented and the world became a lattice- 
work of hard borders where it seemed as if even the very air took on a nationalistic tinge 
if you stepped across one as if even something metaphysical had changed. Thinking 
about this whilst walking, | imagined a succession of maps through the ages and how 
they would change, both in terms of borders but also in terms of understandings. They 
would go, for example, from marking where various peoples lived, cultural groupings 
perhaps based on shared language and culture or ways of living, to marking out 
countries now imagined as nationalistic territories, a concept Far more arbitrary and 
abstract than that of a culture or language. With ever new artificial borders, the “cultural 


porosity” of which Graeber and Wengrow earlier spoke would be lost as BARRIERS to 
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movement and integration were erected as human beings in general began to imagine 
nationality and valued patriotism over a common human species that existed in rainbow 
variations. IT MATTERS WHAT YOU CAN, AND CAN'T, IMAGINE. It matters and it changes 
things. It changes how you imagine yourself and it changes how you imagine your 
relationship to other people. Why, for example, does a country like the UK take in 
Ukrainian refugees but tries to send ones from Syria or Afghanistan or Iraq or Africa, as 
of the very day | am writing this, to camps in Rwanda for “processing”? The answer is 


surely black and white. 


Maps, of course, don’t just mark territories; they are also replete with meaning, but 
meaning different For everyone who looks at them. They tell of relationships with 
cultures, places, histories that are the constructions of human imagination, grand 
Fictions that we tell ourselves about the world. So, | ask again, HOW BIG IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION? What relationships can you imagine between people? How widely does 
that imagination spread? How do you think of people from your neighbourhood, your 
country, your region, the other side of the world? Are there nationalities mentioned on 
the TV that make you recoil, perhaps because you have been propagandised about such 
people for years [Russians? Chinese? Cubans? Jews? “Gypsies”?]. Are there places you 
think of as backwards [Africa anywhere below the Sahara and above South Africa?]. Have 
you ever considered how the people of the world have been presented to you through 
education and news media? WHAT CAN YOU IMAGINE? WHAT CAN'T YOU IMAGINE? We 
have to wrestle with the Fact that there are consequences to all the Fictions we are told 
about people given labels of nationality and culture. We have to recognise they are 
Fictions and move beyond them. We have to engage in imagination and re-imagination of 


our own. 
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| noted earlier that Graeber and Wengrow’s book, upon reading it, made me go back to 
very basic questions. These are questions about both humanity and myself. For example, 
| ask about what a human being needs to survive, to have a life to think about being able 
to do something with. Items that suggest themselves here are Food, water, clothing, 
shelter, perhaps also company. These are basic needs which even very prehistoric human 
beings could provide FOR THEMSELVES. It was literally a matter of their survival. In “our 
terms”, of course, they were living at a perhaps subsistence level. Yet because they don’t 
have access to Netflix, can’t watch the latest sports and haven't got a corporate 
monitoring device in their house they can speak into to order commercial items we 
might consider these ancient ancestors “savages”. This is strange, however, when The 
Dawn of Everything gives considerable evidence of the imaginative powers of ancient 
peoples who had to invent or discover things we now take for granted. They did this 
without the Internet or computers, without access to libraries of collected knowledge. It 
is truly remarkable. In many respects, they had more skills, more self-awareness and 


more imagination than many of us ever will. 


Even earlier in this book, right at the beginning, in Fact, | made reference to the question 
which animates Albert Camus’ book The Myth of Sisyphus, this being, essentially, “Why 
don’t | commit suicide?”, why do | go on living? This is a remarkably modern question 
which | imagine is related to a loneliness, disconnection and alienation a reasonable [and 
certainly concerning] number of contemporary people feel in a technologised world. At 
least a million people a year voluntarily kill themselves and, although we can only guess 
wildly at such a figure From the past, it is not hard to imagine the idea might never have 
even come up. As Graeber and Wengrow have shown, people in the past connected to 


the world and their environment in vastly different and imaginative ways which invested 
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it, and their place within it, with meaning that could take the form of religious 
understandings, ritual performances and an extended acting out of the meaning of their 
collective existences throughout the year. It was fundamentally social and physically 
interactive. Today, when we regard psychology as some kind of science [because we are 
held in the sway of a scientific thinking which leads unguarded people on Twitter to 
regard it as unlocking the very structure of reality itself], we are coming to realise how 
important meaning and value is to each one of us as a social and personal motivation to 
living. It seems that past peoples knew instinctively what we need someone touting 


“knowledge” to tell us scientifically. 


We, however, are in the age of ideology, centralisation and crowd control. We are in the 
age of lack of imagination, an age in which imagination is discouraged - as even Alan 
Moore surmised in the 1980s as he wrote V for Vendetta with its resettlement camps For 
the differently thinking. Even educational points of view or differing interpretations of 
events are these days decried, in public, by elected politicians, talking heads and others 
if they differ from a culturally dominant or otherwise desired narrative. So trans people 
are apparently pursuing an ideology which threatens women. Critical race theory is 
dangerous to society. Criticising the statues [and, implicitly, lives] of historical figures is 
“not understanding the Facts and situations of the day”. Caring about a refugee’s life is 
“encouraging people trafficking”. The problem in all these areas is not imagining 
wrongly, its imagining differently. Today the public square is more partisan than it has 
ever been as corporations have sprung up which thrive on dissension and partisanship. 
They Fan it to a Flame. Negative videos about any subject you can think of attract millions 
of views as people are encouraged to hate on things and, as they do, back themselves 


into partisan, enclosed spaces, creating hard intellectual borders and imaginal cages for 
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themselves. What are the imaginative ties that bind people together today, connecting 
them across vast distances as members of Bear or Elk clans might have been in North 
America’s past? Whether they support Johnny Depp or Amber Heard on a social media 
website? This is how the world ends: to empty, superficial argument encouraged for 
corporate cash and policed by an automated moderating system. All this comes down, | 


think, to what is a quite simple, and simplistic, mode of thinking: like me, or not like me? 


It is a commonplace | have referenced several times previously that we seem to have 
drifted into an intellectual Frame of mind that is attenuated as a simple binary: are you 
“like me” or are you “not like me”? For some, this will be as simple as skin colour. For 
others, it will be a matter of class, or gender, or nationality, or political party affiliation, 
or sports team or religious denomination. So, yes, one thing | notice a lot is how, when 
you look at how various peoples and cultures have related to each other across time, 
culture and history, "people like us" and "people not like us" is regarded as the vital 
difference. An anarchist non-theory of relationships, | want to contend here, must 
imagine everyone "like us" or not imagine “difference” to be a barrier or boundary but 
simply a natural Feature of all human beings, a quality we all [factually] have. The point 
here is that, as we saw paradigmatically with Adolf Hitler and the Nazis in a much earlier 
chapter, people can do things to people when they conceive of them as "not like us" 
where doing it to people conceived of as "like us" would be unthinkable because, if you 
could do it to someone like you, then you could imagine it happening to you as well. 
“Like us/not like us” thinking works expressly to rhetorically distinguish and differentiate 
its targets in imagined materially consequential ways until “the other” is seen as having 
little to nothing [and certainly little to nothing important] in common with you — 


whoever “you” here happens to be. Here ideology, a matrix of beliefs, attitudes, ideas 
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and imaginings, fuses with "material reality" [For want of a better term] such that our 
thinking becomes the way we think the world really is. OF course, its not though since 
"reality" relies on many human fictions as we have already seen throughout the text of 


this book. But Fiction, as we have also seen throughout this book, has consequences. 


The subject of this chapter is human relationships and the civilizations these create 
when imagined on a large enough scale and in my own comments here | am clearly 
taking a stand for re-imagining human relationships out of the political, cultural and 
economic prison they have been set into in modern times. What else would you expect a 
free-spirited anarchist to say? How we got into this situation is largely the challenge 
Graeber and Wengrow set themselves in The Dawn of Everything but it is mostly not my 
concern as such others are much better qualified to talk about that than me. My interest 
here is in imagining a way to be different, to exist as a “free spirit”, to live a life with 
others that is not controlled. This, | have to say, in line with previous chapters of mine, is 
not going to be by imagining world utopias and the miraculous take down of all of world 
government. OF course, with a more Kropotkin-like social anarchism, | would wish that 
there was a new world polity and a new, Fraternal political ethos abroad upon the earth 
but it is clear that there is not really an imaginable way to achieve it - save planet-wide 
disaster — but even then the question would remain to be answered as to how desired it 
actually was by people themselves [which is a line in the sand, a non-negotiable, in 
properly anarchist perspective]. Therefore, | take from the egoist anarchist tradition the 
idea that anarchism is not about waiting For world polity to change [or even worrying 
about such dubious macro questions as “the direction of civilisation’]; it is about you and 
your life and relationships and how they are lived now in their difference and 


particularity. We have to be anarchists free of spirit right now and we have to be 
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different, queer, weird, other, liberated, uncontrolled; and we have to be it whether 
world polity ever comes round to our way of being and becoming or not. We have to be 
who we are and affect what we can affect, spreading that consciousness of relationships 
and human existence, without imagining that every imaginable problem in the world is 
ours to solve. It isn’t and we couldn’t solve them all even if we wanted to anyway. In Fact, 
to think of it like that is to conceive of human relationships in a particularly monotone 
and unhelpful and interfering way when we are supposed to be completely non-coercive 


people in this respect. 


It helps to start, | think, by not totally demonising the idea of “civilisation” as if it is an 
inevitably bad thing. Reading The Dawn of Everything makes it increasingly impossible to 
do that because not all the civilisations detailed there are equal nor are they all equally 
bad. IF we think of civilisations as “extended moral communities” or “places of shared 
ethics, values and imagination” there is no reason why this need be negatively conceived. 
Civilisations are simply networks of relationships that share ideas and resources in 
common. What matters is what characterises those relationships. It is clear, For example, 
that we could reconfigure the relationships we currently have in this current civilisation 
so that they were less environmentally destructive. That doesn’t mean we will but it 
does mean we could. How people relate to each other is not a Fixed idea. It is, as | have 
been saying, a matter of our imagination and the political challenges of today and our 
immediate tomorrow are going to primarily be imaginal ones. We need to be able to 
imagine how we could be to set about becoming it. Empty anger for its own sake and 
cynicism, in this respect, can only be encouraged by those who want to distract us From 


meaningful change — or even change at all. 
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My argument here is that we see the crucial arena in all this as not organisation, a 
Favourite of several anarchists past and present, but as RELATIONSHIPS [i.e. SELF- 
ORGANISATION]. “Why not organisation?” you might ask. Because organisation is 
skipping a step. Its taking unchanged, unreformed, not self-actualised, unfree people 
and thinking that simply how they are arranged or deployed is what makes the 
difference. | think this is profoundly mistaken and that all those who imagine that 
salvation comes simply in regard to how structures are organised is profoundly deceived. 
[My most persuasive evidence for this is all around you in that about 200 years of overt 
“anarchist” thinking of this kind has barely made a dent on the map — with the exceptions 


proving the rule.] 


Anarchism, to truly be a leaderless ethos which values the freedom of all, including 
freedoms to move about, dissent and disobey, and to create social experiments involving 
new relations such as Graeber and Wengrow prescribe, must instead, so | maintain, be 
based on who the people are taking part in it and not simply how they are organised. It is 
based in a personal honesty, authenticity and virtue coming from each person rather 
than simply a strict organisation of what we have to work with. Moreover, anarchists 
have always thought that education must precede emancipation, the latter being largely 
a work of the former and | take this to be exactly the point | am restating here. So | find 
Fault with the idea that someone, anyone, [whose most notable feature, being an 
organiser, is that, in the end, they are likely to be basically little other than a cop of some 
kind] should roll up and start organising people even if they imagine the justice or 
benevolence of their purpose [which all these kinds of benevolent cop organisers do]. 
Even social anarchists like Malatesta in fact spoke of the people “emancipating 


themselves” to THEIR OWN ends, needs and desires. Well, if we emancipate ourselves 
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[not least by great works of education and imagination] then that means we REFUSE TO 
BE ORGANISED BY ANYBODY ELSE, NO MATTER WHAT THEIR CREDENTIALS OR 
REASONS. That is the anarchist principle of self-organisation. IF you think you are an 
anarchist but you can’t live up to this - well then just maybe you never were one at all to 
begin with or, instead, your “anarchism” is little more than an attempt to coerce people 
to an organised lifestyle you designate “good” but which is simultaneously a lifestyle in 
which you do not actually intend to give people THEIR OWN agency in regard to. 
Organisation, by itself, no matter how well meaning or benevolent, is no formulation of 
anarchy. Unless the organisation is a truly autonomous self-organisation then it can only 
ever be a parody or sham version of anarchy. This, | believe, is the egoist moment in any 


and all versions of anarchism. Autonomy, agency and free association are not negotiable. 


My argument here is then that we need to reimagine our whole lives. That is the basis of 


social change, a massive work of re-imagination. 


Reimagine the state. 
Reimagine government. 
Reimagine society. 
Reimagine Family. 
Reimagine sexuality. 
Reimagine authority. 
Reimagine power. 
Reimagine organization. 
Reimagine provision. 


Reimagine ethics. 
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Reimagine education. 

Reimagine our environment. 

Reimagine Food. 

Reimagine relationships. 

Reimagine the networks of human relationships which even create the “extended moral 


communities” that can become civilizations. 


It begins, as it does For all of us, with the Family. OF this, Graeber and Wengrow inform us 


that: 


“Our very word ‘family’ shares a root with the Latin famulus, meaning ‘house slave’, via 
familia, which originally referred to everyone under the domestic authority of a single 
paterfamilias or male head of household. Domus, the Latin word for ‘household’, in turn 
gives us not only ‘domestic’ and ‘domesticated’ but dominium, which was the technical term 
for the emperor's sovereignty as well as a citizen's power over private property. Through 
that we arrive at (literally, familiar’) notions of what it means to be ‘dominant’, to possess 
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‘dominion’ and to ‘dominate’. 


So it turns out that ‘family’ and ‘Familiar’ are matters, etymologically speaking, of putting 
things under authority. This needs to be reimagined so that children are no longer 
thought of as the property of their parents, objects to be done with as you would with a 
suitcase or a pair of shoes. IF we reimagine the parent-child relationship in other ways we 
can have a big impact in how people turn into adults and so go about their prospective 
adult lives. Anarchists such as Emma Goldman and Emile Armand were forward thinking 


here in that both reimagined communities where children were not brought up by the 
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child’s biological forebears alone, those to whom they were presumed to belong and so 
be the responsibility of, but the whole extended community. It was imagined by such as 
these that becoming a parent did not saddle you with a singular responsibility For at 
least 18 years, if not beyond, which no one else had. Children were seen by such as these 
as independent additions to the community as a whole, human beings with their own 
integrity and authenticity to be educated and developed for its own sake [Armand, in 
Fact, granted children rights to choose their own guardians or even request adult status 
of their communities if they felt they could demonstrate the imagined maturity, 
education and responsibility For themselves]. What we have to realise here is that if we 
start people off in life by teaching them hierarchy and unquestioning obedience to 
imagined “superior” others then we will raise people who know their place and do as 


they are told, in each case without thinking or imagining too much about it, as a result. 


And that is bad for all of us even if it is sort of the point of the current morality and 
politics of our day. Our job as free spirits is to rebel, reimagine and live a different 
practice of life. Play, imagination and experiment should then be the watchwords of the 
Free spirit and not least with the Families they create, ones based on biological relation 
and ones based on a deliberately created kinship of disparate others [although, as we 
saw earlier, all kinships are essentially Fictionally created to some extent anyway]. Teach 
people to “know their place” and have a self-awareness of being within a social hierarchy 
of something like class or various social strata [perhaps based on Families and which of 
them you are “in with”] and you will probably educate it into a lot of them for their entire 
lives. OF course, as Graeber and Wengrow themselves remark, the antidote to any of this 
is supposed to be electoral democracy but what a total sham this turns out to be. Aside 


From the fact that a sizeable proportion of the candidates will already be the well- 
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connected and the hierarchically advantaged [who went to the right schools and 
universities and have connections with the right families], the entire charade itself is, in 
modern context, entirely in the pockets of Financial lobbyists From the corporate world 
which cultivate political relationships with party hierarchies and the currently significant 


political individuals in order to gain a preferential and pecuniary advantage. 


But what about the process itself? Its total madness, from the perspective of societal 
freedom or equitable polity, to give small groups of people ABSOLUTE POWER for 
periods of time in which they can essentially do what they like using "the people" as a 
shield. And its Funny they all [From any imagined “side”] end up millionaires For it. It may 
be true that “politics” has always been subject to its own particular corruptions but 
today politics and corruption are in a relationship of virtual equation. Unfortunately For 
the rest of us, this is also at the top of a social hierarchy from where centralised power is 
wielded to coerce and exploit the rest of us in line with today’s dominating economic 


ideology, capitalism. 


The structure of any society, sociologically conceived, is the network or networks of 
relationships that make that society up. Nature, an even bigger society than any human 
one, can itself be conceived as the simple outworking of self-organised organisms in self- 
organising relationships that have been created over hundreds of millions of years — Far 
longer than any one species of life on earth has ever existed for — and that are 
negotiated and maintained, not, it must be said, without constant adjusting and finding 
new ways to carry on and transform into other relationships, as life on this planet 
continues on its way. Nothing is in charge of this and this is the Fact | want you to Focus 


on For it is the singular most important Fact about it. 
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The network of relationships that is nature is constrained in a great many ways by 
material and environmental conditions and the consequences of its own existence but it 
is not being controlled by any one, or even several, centralised points. Nature proceeds, 
in its vast diversity and difference, as it can, with local arrangements here and other local 
arrangements there — all of them self-organised. Think of all the ways that life exists on 
this one tiny, meaningless planet in the void of space. Think of all the ways life Found to 
co-exist with other life From birds that Feed on ticks from the backs of beasts many times 
their size to parasitic plants Feeding from their hosts to millions of local networks of 
interactive and cooperative species of life working together in reciprocal relations that 
help them all. Life, as we know and should know, is a series of self-maintaining eco- 
systems - just like the mycorrhizal network | referenced in an earlier chapter — and its not 
centrally controlled in any way at all! This is just one reason why, from naturalistic 
understandings of the world like Zen and Daoism, we get the idea, put into words by the 
American anarchist musician, John Cage, that we should not imagine to interfere, 
attempting to control it all from above, for, as Cage was fond of saying, “you will only 
make matters worse”. In this particular ecological moment in the life of our planet, with 
this increasingly centralised capitalist, authoritarian ideology with which it is governed, is 


this not what we have done and isn’t ita spiralling disaster? 


“But what is the argument here?” you might be wondering. It is that a natural interaction 
of organic relationships is its own constraint. It is that we imagine no hierarchy, no 
centralised control, no leaders, no coercion, no trying to gerrymander the world 
[however righteous, just, knowledgeable, or simply right we imagine ourselves to be] 
and allow the self-organising relationships of self-organising people to take their course 


realising that such a freely associational, decentralised and autonomous arrangement is 
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actually a self- adjudicating system — as any set of relationships actually is. “But then 
gangs would just take over” you might say. IS THAT NOT WHAT’S HAPPENED ANYWAY? 
And, as it has happened anyway, why should we who say we believe in “freedom” [which 
must at least mean the Freedom of a meaningful personal agency in our lives] meekly, if 
not pathetically, go along with it anyway? Have we not realised by now that the 
centralisation which is a great aid to our capitalist, police-state world relies on our 
acquiescence and that WE SHOULD NOT GIVE IT in favour of a self-organisation which is 


the only real means to social, political and economic freedom instead? 


Earlier, | gave the example of the mycorrhizal network as a model for relationships. | give 
it again now as a model of cooperation in which all who take part benefit, share 
information and resources, support each other, so that the whole is stronger and can 
resist attack better. Yes, the world | am suggesting, a selF-organising world, would be 
harder for more people because it would make Far more people responsible for their 
daily lives and keep that responsibility much more consequentially in their hands. But 
that is A GOOD THING. That is the anarchist thing. Did you think anarchy was about 
leisure and utopia and soft fairy wonderlands? You naive, deluded fool! Its about 
responsibility and work and effort and knowing you must do things yourself — with like- 
minded others - OR NOTHING GETS DONE. Anarchism is making YOURSELF responsible 
for your own life, a will to integrity and authenticity, a will to independent 
interdependence. It eschews centralisation, and so its control by venal, technocratically- 


enabled others, and seeks a life in decentralised networks of solidarity and affinity. 


Then, with some luck, we can begin to speak about the “cultural porosity” that was 


notable to Graeber and Wengrow, the ability to change, morph and switch as 
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circumstances dictate or desire demands or due to those serendipitous moments when 
something new and glorious occurs, something no one could ever have foreseen. Human 
community, | want to say after the esteemed academics who wrote The Dawn of 
Everything, is a matter of imagination and re-imagination of human relationships. It is 
absolutely 100% a matter of difference and diversity which is the actual reason this 
planet exists as it does. Centralisation, fascism [which is Forcibly making things all the 
same and demonising deviation - as even some people called anarchists but who are 
actually just cops do as well] and imprisoning, coercive mentalities DESTROY LIFE; they 
are unnatural and unhealthy. As anarchist free spirits we promote diversity and 
difference, we glory in its rainbow colours, because we know it is unthreatening and life- 
promoting IF IT IS LEFT TO ITSELF. Things can and do find a way to co-exist and people, 
unbound from artificial partisanships and encouraged to imagine their own particular 
ideas of enjoyable, playful, experimental life, could too. Such an arrangement, however, 
can never be deliberately created [the mistake so many make], not even by the most 
benevolent, well-meaning anarchists you can imagine. Freedom is not created on 
purpose. Its a by-product of a diversity of interests seeking those interests. This is, | 
think, what Max Stirner was trying to get at and is the wisdom of individualist and egoist 
anarchists generally. It is also their critique of the social and communist anarchists who 


think anarchy can be made [into anything other than benevolent policing]: 


WAKE UP! IT CAN'T! 


It is consequently the thesis of this book that anarchy doesn’t happen BECAUSE YOU 
CREATE IT. Anarchy is already happening, has ALWAYS been happening [to take what 


Alan Moore has said in the past seriously]. It happens FOR YOU [singular or plural] in 
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your self-organising way WHEN YOU CAN IMAGINE IT AND START LIVING AS A FREE 
SPIRIT according to anarchist ethics and values. Anarchism for free spirits is about living 
now, about how you live now, about what human relationships free of coercion and 
exploitation, relationships of agency, autonomy and free association, you can cultivate 
now. It not about your plan for the world’s emancipation [that must take care of itself] 
or how everyone ends up like you or thinking and doing as you do. That's just a world of 
more cops, more coercion, more control. Anarchy, on the other hand, is about the 
Freedom to be free, to play and create and live life as an experiment — for everyone. You 
achieve it by IMAGINING to already have it and so carrying it out. THERE IS NO OTHER 
WAY. Being Free, live freedom, Being free, become freedom. That's the message and 


summary of this book: freedom is acting free! Freedom is your selfF-organisation. 
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13. What Can You Imagine — An Anarchist Apocalypse? 


Somewhere mixed up in all the writing that Friedrich Nietzsche produced, amongst that 


vast profundity of spirit, is the Following statement: 


“MAN BECOMES THE TRANSFIGURER OF EXISTENCE WHEN HE LEARNS TO TRANSFIGURE 


HIMSELF.” 


Thematically, that is yet another description of what the entirety of this book has been 
about. Consider it deeply and imagine it as the truth of what anarchy is authentically 
about, the throwing off of who you were created to be by the adults that raised you and 
the coming to a new life of your own that you choose for yourself. Anarchy is nothing 
more or less, thought of like this, than your own, self-imagined transfiguration and, 
because of your transfiguration, society's transfiguration. Breathe that idea in. Enjoy the 


sensation. 


There is quite a famous character in human history who was himself imagined to have 
transfigured himself. His name, more accurately, was Yeshua [not Jesus] and he came 
From Nazareth and he has himself been imagined, and re-imagined, more than most. 
There was a time when | took a special interest in this character from history - not 
because he held any religious significance For me [if he existed - | think, for academic 
reasons, that he did — then he is now dead] but because | myself, through academic study 
of him as a literary and historical character, came to be able to reimagine him as a First 
century Jewish anarchist. His anarchism, so | imagined, was one which took the society of 


his day, tore it apart, and rewove it entirely based on the concept of human relationships 
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and human values constituted around his own ethical understanding of the world. | want 


to discuss a little of it to Finish this book. 


The most significant historical Jesus scholar of the last 50 years has been the Irish-born, 
and American-based, John Dominic Crossan. He is the one scholar, if we must pick one, 
whom the vast body of scholarship has had to respond to most, in argument and their 
own scholarship, if they have wanted to seem engaged with what was going on in the 
academy in relation to historical discussions about the first century Galilean Jew Yeshua 
[not Jesus]. As it turns out, Crossan has a very particular view of Yeshua, grounded not 
least in historical and anthropological research, which presents the imaginative picture 
of a man of ethical radicalism and intent. We can summarise Crossan’s views about 
Yeshua by excerpting points From his essay “Itinerants and Householders in the Earliest 


Jesus Movement” From the book Whose Historical Jesus?: 


“1, First, the historical Jesus [who was much more likely to have been called Yeshua which is 
Aramaic] had both a personal or individual vision and a corporate or social program for the 
kingdom of God there and then in Lower Galilee during that early first century CE. [I would 
add to Crossan’s point here for coherence that Yeshua, distinctively, called what he was 
doing “the kingdom of God” or, more dynamically phrased, “the reign of God”. It was a 
social and political program of necessarily theological significance because Yeshua was a 
Galilean Jew in the first century. We must then, necessarily, imagine what such occupied 


people, as the people they actually were, might have wanted.] 
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2. Second, negatively, that program opposed the systemic injustice and structural violence 
(as distinct from but also including personal or individual evil) of colonial oppression via 


Roman imperialism. 


3. Third, positively, that program's implementation involved a network of missionaries (not 
just the twelve apostles, of course, since that was a much later institution connected 
primarily with Peter), of individuals willing to live like Jesus and empowered to announce 
the kingdom's presence in and by their lifestyle. That, and that alone, is what | mean by the 
term missionaries here and hereafter. It entails not just words but deeds, not just 
proclamation but performance. Those missionaries were not just supposed to tell people 
about Jesus nor to bring people to Jesus. They were to assert that the Kingdom of God was 


present anywhere and with anyone living, as they did, just as he did. 


4. Fourth, that mission involved an absolute reciprocity of healing and eating, not just an 
imbalance of charismatic begging and sympathetic almsgiving. The missionaries brought 
with them healing and they received not just a handout at the door but a shared meal 
inside the house. | emphasize the mutuality and reciprocity of this program. They not only 
gave healing and got eating in exchange. By healing others they continued to heal 
themselves; and by eating with them, those with very little to offer received some dignity 


from that association itself. And that, Jesus said, was the kingdom of God already present. 


5. Fifth, [scholars are] completely correct in emphasizing the Cynic-like lifestyle of Jesus and 
those first missionaries; however, just as the knapsack, in the Cynics' symbolic catechesis, 
proclaimed self-sufficiency, so did its programmatic absence, in the symbolic catechesis of 


the Jesus-missionaries, announce co-dependency with whatever followers the missionaries 
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found. This program was a strategy for building or rebuilding peasant community on 
radically different principles from the accepted Mediterranean ones of honour and shame, 
patronage and clientage. It was based on an egalitarian sharing of spiritual power or 


healing, and material power or eating, at the most grassroots level. 


6. Sixth, most of those first missionaries were probably from the rural poor, and many of 
them may have been forced off the land so that the Jesus mission represented an 


alternative to beggary or banditry. 


7. Seventh, | accept the term "ethical radicalism"... as a very good description of this 
program. But | mean it in a very specific sense and | distinguish it from, say, ascetic or 
apocalyptic or esoteric or gnostic radicalism. In a systemically evil situation of injustice and 
oppression only the destitute are structurally innocent. Ethical radicalism is, above all else, 
a political statement of dissociation from a systemically unjust situation. What made the 
Jesus itinerants charismatic was not a psychological call but a sociological interaction in 
which destitution, as that which the householders most feared, was enacted and performed 
as the kingdom's presence by the itinerants. If Gandhi, for example, wore only hand-woven 
Indian cotton clothing and advised other Indians to do so against the British Raj, it was not 
just ascetic radicalism but ethical radicalism that drove him to do so. If a minister today 
started to live on the streets with the homeless, that would be ethical and not just ascetic 
radicalism. And, above all, if one of the homeless had the vision to assert, "Blessed are the 
homeless," or, in better translation, "Only the homeless are innocent," and strove to 
implement a program of social restoration based on that vision, we would have today 


something akin to the earliest Jesus-movement under discussion. 
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8. That brings me to the eighth, final and most important point. On the one hand, that 
mission by immediate life-style obviated any need for a theoretical schooling process before 
those first followers could themselves perform the kingdom just as well as Jesus. On the 
other, there was necessarily a paradoxical relationship between itinerants and 
householders [for not everyone could bring themselves to be an itinerant as Yeshua and 


some others did].” 


In that same essay Crossan also gives a summary of this summary [which is actually the 
thesis of his much larger and programmatic book, The Historical Jesus: The Life of A 
Mediterranean Jewish Peasant] wrapped with his appreciation of the whole “itinerants 


and householders” context of Yeshua’s activity which is also worth quoting: 


“During his life Jesus was the centre of a network of missionaries, itinerants empowered to 
announce the kingdom's presence by the ethical (rather than apocalyptic, esoteric, ascetic 
or gnostic) radicalism of their lives, and by the reciprocity and mutuality of their 
interactions with householders to whom they brought healing and with whom they shared 
an open commensality. That interaction, with all its necessary tensions and inevitable 
paradoxes, was the kingdom in practice and performance, here and now. The continuity 
between his sayings and their remembrances was guaranteed not by how good their 
memories were about what he said but by how similar their lives were to what he did. 
Based on mimetic rather than mnemonic continuities, they recalled, multiplied and created 
his sayings to justify and explain his and their common lifestyle. The primary crucible for the 
tradition of Jesus sayings was the delicate interaction between itinerant and householder. 


Herein has also been the crux of my paper.” 
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In order to put this academic interpretation of the historical Figure Yeshua in context, | 
now want to retrace my own steps in relation to this character. [Its worth noting here For 
any Jesus-sceptics that we don’t have to believe Yeshua existed to have this discussion. 
The points | aim to make will all be just as valid if he only turns out to be an imaginary 
character in books, a parable who told parables, for my points are all about what WE can 
imagine based on such imagination.] In the past | have done both in-depth academic 
study of Yeshua myself, in assumed historical context, and also more popular level 
explanations. So | want to crib my past notes here in order to provide an example for us 
to consider. In this previous thinking, which characterised Yeshua as a “Jewish anarchist”, 


| made the Following 8 points about him: 


1. Yeshua, as discussed earlier in my “first thoughts”, apparently became a destitute 
beggar on purpose and lived a wandering life of having nothing. As is also notable of 
Greek Cynics like Diogenes — who famously was said to have defaced Greek currency, 
making it worthless — Yeshua praised poverty and having nothing. We see this in one of 
the “beatitudes” ascribed to him which normally reads, “Blessed are the poor, for yours 


nu 
! 


is the kingdom of God!” The Greek word for “poor” there - ptochos - actually means a lot 
more than “poor” and it is used repeatedly by different gospel writers referring to those 
with whom Jesus is concerned. “Ptochos” more correctly means “destitute beggar”, not 
one who has little but one who has nothing. Yeshua preaches a kingdom of those with 


nothing. 


2. Not only did Yeshua apparently embrace deliberate beggary, he also made numerous 
statements against wealth and money - so much so, in fact, that it can only be indicative 


of him being opposed to wealth and money as a characteristic of his habitual praxis. 
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There are several stories about him, or sayings ascribed to him, in which he requires 
those who will go with him to divest themselves of it and Yeshua makes it a line in the 
sand that “you cannot serve God and wealth”. More radical even than this, however, is 
the stories he tells in which wealth is of no use whatsoever and either the reason for a 
person's downfall or a cause of their corruption. One saying, “IF you have money, do not 
lend it out at interest. Rather, give it to one from whom you will not get it back" seems 
to praise redistribution of wealth at the same time as it seems to lead to destitution 
itself. No surprise, then, that he is pictured in several gospels sending out “missionaries” 
who are told to carry no provisions with them whatsoever, including no money. IF they 


are going to survive it will be by other means. 


3. One theme that academics and historians talk about when they discuss the teaching of 
Yeshua is the theme of reversal which permeates it. This is best exampled in his reported 
aphorism “the First will be last and the last will be First”. That certainly seems to chime 
with a reportedly destitute Figure who required disbursement of wealth to join his 
wandering community. But if Yeshua imagines society turned on its head, its values 
reversed, how does he imagine his community, who have no money and are instructed to 
go about without provisions and not even a bag to carry things in, to survive? It seems 
that the gospels give us at least two ways. First of all, they relied on gifts that were given 
by those who supported what they were doing [Diogenes the Cynic, as a counter 
example, practised begging and was also invited to meals] but without expectation of 
anything in return. Second, they relied on local people where they travelled to take them 
in For the night and share a meal with them. In return, they would care for any sick they 


had. It is not too difficult to see that this is certainly the beginnings of a relationship of 
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mutual aid. Those in sympathy with the community supported each other. [This is the 


context For Crossan’s comments, above, about itinerants and householders.] 


4. The idea of mutual aid is extended when we note that Yeshua seems to have been 
consciously creating a community that did not operate along traditional lines of family or 
co-workers. Often, in an agrarian, first century, Galilean context your Family were those 
you worked with and anyone leaving the Family was, consequently, harming their ability 
to make a living. But it seems that Yeshua, at one point described as an unskilled worker 
with wood and stone, the kind of person who, in rural context, would have made ploughs 
or other implements for use in agrarian pursuits, did exactly this. Not only does he seem 
to have left his own Family but there are several gospel sayings to the effect that his 
activity broke up or disrupted the traditional Family unit and that, instead, a new “Family” 
was being constituted in his activities, one based on his anarchism of the reign of God 
and one’s affinity with it. It is people who join his community and carry out a similar 
praxis that Yeshua considers Family, a community of affinity and human solidarity that 
cuts across family and commercial ties and which, in Fact, could do no other in its very 
Formation. [Note that | mentioned that Graeber and Wengrow referred to such kinship 


groups and understandings in The Dawn of Everything too.] 


5. Yeshua’s relationship to the authorities of his day is a Further subject of note. In his 
time and place these were not merely civil and political [Galilee and, indeed, all of 
Palestine were at this time part of the Roman empire although the various Palestinian 
lands were parcelled out under the authority of various people from the direct rule of 
Rome in Jerusalem and Judea to the proxy rule of Galilee by Antipas, the son of Herod, 


he of the killing all the new born babies fame in the story told at the beginning of the 
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Gospel of Matthew] but also religious. Jerusalem had the largest working temple in the 
world at the time of Yeshua and all Jews were expected to pay a tax for its upkeep as 
well as pay Roman taxes. Not only was there a system of civil government, then, and that 


of conquerors over the conquered to boot, but a Jewish religious one as well. 


Yeshua’s response to these authorities, or rather, his interaction with them as we have it 
reported, is interesting. Firstly, it never seems as if Yeshua goes out of his way to seek 
these people out. He is presented in the gospels as a rural, wandering Figure with his 
own agenda and interests. Yet he never goes into the main two cities of Galilee at that 
time, Sepphoris and Tiberias, as Far as we know. He does go to Jerusalem [although we 
have no idea how many times] but his main location is the villages and hamlets of Galilee. 
One way of looking at this is that he sees himself as concerned with the mass of ordinary 
country folk, workers on farms owned by rich people who lived in exactly such cities, in 
what was an entirely agrarian economy of harvesting the land [or the Sea of Galilee for 
Fish in a similar way] and selling the produce. Yet on the occasions when Yeshua does 
come into contact with those more connected with authority it is usually religious 
gatekeepers such as the Pharisees although other Factions are mentioned as well such as 
the more aristocratic Sadducees and the sectarian Herodians who were loyal to Herod 


Antipas. 


Whatever Yeshua was doing, he is always presented in the gospels as antithetical to such 
sectarian interests that wanted to corral the populace under the authority of some body 
politic or other. He is never pictured as part of any of these groups and is often Found in 
critical dialogue with them in which he questions the very basis and foundation of their 


arguments - and not least of all in their apparent love of rules and regulations which 
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indicate control and coercion to certain behaviour or practices. One example, one where 
he is handed a Roman denarius as he is being questioned as to if conquered Jews should 
pay taxes to their Roman conquerors — an obvious trap — he responds that one should 
“give to the emperor the things that are the emperor's, and to God the things that are 
God’s”. This was a politically astute answer. In first century Palestine several Jewish 
insurrectionists were put to death for rebelling and one of their habitual war cries was 
that people should not pay taxes to Rome. Had Yeshua said the same he may have been 
dead a lot sooner. But he seems not to have been a man who went deliberately looking 
for insurrectionary trouble with the political authorities or the Jewish elites who kept 
cosy with them to protect their own place in Jewish society. He didn’t want to raise an 
army. He was more concerned with winning hearts and minds, as we might phrase it 
today. Yeshua’s kind of anarchism was of a kind based on lived personal virtue [like 
Cynics and Daoists] that, in building a community out of relationships, built a community 
of virtuous people in a way which disregarded who the world said was in charge. For, of 
course, the corollary of the answer Yeshua had given to his interlocutors about the 
payment of taxes was that everything was God’s and so, whatever Caesar may have 
demanded in his petty pretence to authority, the fountain of everything that was God 
was a so much bigger context. Thus, in this one example, we can see how Yeshua must 
have relativised human authorities whole and entire in this more “cosmic” or holistic or 
“religious” context. [It is a commonplace of biblical scholarship that there is no way to 
separate out religion and politics in the Judaism of the first century as if they were 


different things. The Fact is, they simply entailed each other.] 


6. Thus, there are multiple occasions in gospel texts where Yeshua takes the customs, 


symbols and practices of Judaism, the pervasive religious context of his time and place, 
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and places them to one side, bypassing or downplaying them in so doing. This includes 
purity concerns, Fasting, almsgiving, prayer, burial practices, the Temple, circumcision, 
and the Torah, the Jewish law. In this, whilst it is certainly true to say that the groups 
that come after Yeshua who hand on such traditions about him, be they Christian or not, 
would be looking to define themselves vis-a-vis a Judaism they, in some senses, intend 
to redirect or implicitly criticise in their deviations from it, such traditions seem Far too 
programmatic and linked to the practice of Yeshua for it all to be post-Yeshua novelty. 
Consequently, the likelihood is high that Yeshua himself distinguished his community by 
its difference and differentiation from cultural norms and expectations [which, in turn, 
shored up various cultural authorities and entrenched forms of domination] whilst, at 
the same time, retaining an active faith in the Jewish God whose reign he imagined his 
practices embodied [hence calling it “the reign of God”] and made real in his 
community’s activities. It seems that part of the thinking of Yeshua was that you cannot 
carry on the same way culturally and hope to produce different outcomes. IF you want a 


life that leads to different outcomes then you must live a different kind of life. 


7. Mention of a community based on personal virtue and, indeed, of having to live life a 
certain way to produce the outcomes you seek in society, leads to my seventh point. It is 
very noticeable in the gospel traditions about Yeshua that he has an ethic of the inward 
and the outward. This is to say that a distinctive of Yeshua’s practice is that he takes the 
Torah, the Jewish law which governed everything from what kind of clothes to wear to 
how to hold a religious ceremony, and all notions of morality or right behaviour, and 
makes them internal, a matter of personal character, ethics and virtue. It is not simply a 
matter of what is done, or how it can be justified outwardly, or what its relationship to a 


law is For Yeshua but it is, instead, a matter of motive, of desire, of Feeling, of purpose. 
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This eliminates the possibility of performing laws or customs adequately and so 
subverting abstract ideas such as mercy or compassion or love or human solidarity. 
Outward performance is therefore irrelevant; it is a matter of the heart and of showing 
what is inside by what is visible outside. And so it is not a matter of how you organise the 
outside, but of Formulating a virtuous inside. Yeshua wants people built on the Firm 
Foundation of good character rather than unscrupulous people who “play by the rules” 
but only to their own advantage, people who recognise an outside system but only to 


game it for their personal benefit. 


Thus, he talks about plants only being able to bear the kind of Fruit that they can give 
Forth; he talks about building your house on the rock of wise behaviour rather than the 
sand of stupidity; he talks not about Fulfilling laws but about what is in your heart. The 
best example of this is his teaching on “turning the other cheek” or giving more than is 
asked for to those who would sue you or giving to “everyone” who begs from you. 
Yeshua is here proselytising for a new human constitution, a different kind of human 
virtue and relationship, and there can be little doubt that Yeshua made personal 
responsibility For your own virtue, a matter of intention rather than obedience to written 
laws, a central matter in his community. Consequently, this community was not about 
legality and external authority but authenticity, integrity and pro-active self 
actualisation that would make legality and authority irrelevant. Yeshua wanted people to 
actively take responsibility for both who they were and for their relationships with other 
people, seemingly with the intention to model a community that lived in a different way 
to that around him. IF everybody actually did this why would we need legality and 
authority in the First place? We wouldn’t. An anarchist Future free of such things, then, is 


based on uniquely virtuous, self-responsible people in the thinking of Yeshua. 
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8. The final point | want to draw attention to in relation to the anarchism of Yeshua is 
that it seems he did have an habitual praxis, something that, in Jewish parlance more 
appropriate to him, would be called a halakha, a distinctive behaviour by which we may 
recognise him as with, For example, the Greek Cynics who populated Greco-Roman cities 
with a cloak, a bag and a staff and not much else. A halakha is essentially a way of 
behaving but, taking point 7 on board, we should not think of it as a set of rules or laws 
For, as we have just seen, Yeshua was apparently about pro-active self-actualisation 
rather than “doing as you are told”. But, besides this, Yeshua’s concerns seem to have 
been quite basic and simple anyway. A number of stories about him, for example, riff on 
the idea of loving your neighbour as yourself, a tenet of historical Jewish Faith Found in 
the Torah and far From foreign to Jewish faith in general. Yet Yeshua tells stories about 
who your neighbour might conceivably be - and it might even include your despised 
enemy as in the Famous parable of the “Good Samaritan”. Samaritans were enemies of 
Jews due to their [from Jewish perspective] mixed racial heritage. Yet Yeshua can 
conceive of them being the enemy who is your neighbour even as, elsewhere, it is 
reported he taught people to love their enemies and to do good to those who hate 
them. Yeshua’s reasoning there is that anyone can love those who love them. After all, 


isn’t that what just anyone does? 


But Yeshua requires more than this. He requires a new human behaviour and 
relationship which can create a new and different outcome. Thus, further examples of 
this halakha of Yeshua include lending to those from whom you won't get back, not 
judging other people, forgiving others in order that they might be taught to forgive you, 
taking care of your own virtue rather than constantly Finding fault with others, etc. 


Yeshua was very much a man of praxis even, on one occasion, rebuking people for 
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regarding him as a revered teacher but not following the things he taught. For Yeshua it 
was not about authority or leadership but the doing of service as we find in the story 
where some disciples, thinking Jesus something special, asked for positions of authority 
by his side. But he called the disciples together For discussing such things and rebuked 
them, pointing out that this community was not like the communities of the world where 
“those they recognise as their rulers lord it over them.” Instead, he told them, “whoever 
wishes to become great among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be 
First must become servant of all.” Thus, Yeshua taught an anarchistic ethic of service not 


a dominating ethic of authority in his praxis. 


My point in mentioning all this is that, if someone should ask “What does anarchism look 
like?”, then my answer is that it looks something like this. OF course, here, it looks like 
what First century Jews in Galilee would make it look like. It doesn’t mean it would look 
like that in other times and places because in each time and place it would, as something 
entirely voluntary which no one could Force you to, always look how those embodying it 
wanted it to look. “Emancipating yourselves”, it turns out, just like civilization-building in 
The Dawn of Everything, is a matter for those doing the emancipating to decide how it 
looks and how it will be lived out. That, in Fact, is the point of it. We can, | believe, get 
something From such specific examples, however. So there are several things about the 
way Yeshua is reported to have gone about things that we should keep in mind and 
which | have spoken about elsewhere in this book as | have written it. And they all seem 


to look like a reordering of HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. The examples are multiple. 


1. Yeshua says, “Blessed are the destitute, For yours is the kingdom of God” but what can 


this mean for their cultural opposite, the very rich and wealthy landowners? Yeshua also 
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says “the First will be last and the last will be First” which is society reimagined as upside 


down. At the very least, this is a reimagining and resetting of society's relationships. 


2. Teaching that especially impressed the Russian Christian anarchist and pacifist, Leo 


Tolstoy, is the Following: 


“Love your enemies and pray for those who abuse you. To whoever hits you on the cheek, 
turn the other also, and from the one taking your coat do not withhold even your shirt. And 
if anyone forces you to go one mile, go also the second mile. Give to the one who begs from 
you and from the one borrowing do not ask back. Do to others as you would wish them to 
do to you. For if you love those who love you, what reward have you Do not even the tax 
collectors do that? And if you love your brothers, what reward do you have? Do not even the 
Gentiles do the same? But love your enemies, do good, and lend, expecting nothing in 


return.” 


The point about this is to ask how it would work in practice and, consequently, what it 
would look like. It is all activity which asks us to reimagine other people and reconstitute 
our behaviour towards them and in interaction with them. It is not, as some have 
imagined, surrendering and being meek and submissive in the Face of what might be 
quite dominating others but is, in Fact, refusing to bow to exactly such a relationship. It is 
deliberately choosing to be your own person. It is setting your own agenda and having 
your own standards rather than the one’s expected. We often hear that psychologically, 
people often act how they act because of how they are treated. Yeshua asks those in his 
movement, and others of them passed on, that you should treat people differently and 


with the Further note, just after this quotation, that “how you judge you will be judged”. 
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3. Judging other people, which is putting yourself in a certain relationship towards them, 
is the topic of my next example. A story is told in the modern version of John’s Gospel [it 
is almost certainly not from John but got added to its text during the text's 
transmission] that Jesus is sitting in the precincts of the temple in Jerusalem. He is 
teaching those around him who will listen. Some men bring to him a woman caught, as 
the story says, “in the act of adultery”. The men point out to Yeshua that the Jewish law 
prescribes death by stoning for such a woman and they put it onto him to ask if he 
agrees with this. In other words, they want to know if he will affirm or deny this custom 
in what is a challenge to his relationship to Judaism, their common belief system. Yeshua 
ponders for amoment and writes something in the dirt on the ground before replying to 
the accusatory men, “Let anyone among you who is without sin be the first to throw a 
stone at her.” Gradually, everyone wandered away until only Yeshua and the woman 
were left whereupon he asked the woman if she had any accusers left and, Finding she 
hadn't, he told her that he did not condemn her either and told her to go about her 
business without sin [the concept of “sin” itself, of course, not being merely a religious 
concept but a very material, relational concept, is something which could be thought to 


contaminate people and communities in their relationships]. 


Here, in total, Yeshua redirects human relationships away from static relationships to 
laws and, instead, asks people to consider themselves in relation to each other as the 
basis of judgments between them. Have you never done anything wrong? Then how are 
you in a position to condemn others? [A detail | missed out here is that the men are 
depicted as religiously (and so politically, in historical context) powerful men. The Female 
adulterer must realistically be imagined as their inferior in a societal hierarchy. This also 


adds an element of patriarchalism, the control of women and their bodies, to the 
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interpretation of the story. Needless to say, in his actions Yeshua wishes to contradict 


this relationship of men to women too.] 


4. Towards the end of Matthew's Gospel Yeshua gives an eschatological speech in which 
he describes the ideal of the religiously imagined coming kingdom of God. In a 
traditional Jewish apocalyptic scene, the divine Figure is imagined “separating the sheep 
From the goats”, the good from the bad, the righteous from the accursed. My interest in 
this, however, is the basis in the speech for how that is decided because it is decided 


based on regular action in ordinary life, as Follows: 


“the king will say to those at his right hand, ‘Come, you that are blessed by my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for | was hungry 
and you gave me food, | was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, | was a stranger 
and you welcomed me, | was naked and you gave me clothing, | was sick and you took care 
of me, | was in prison and you visited me.’ Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord, when 
was it that we saw you hungry and gave you food, or thirsty and gave you something to 
drink? And when was it that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked and gave 
you Clothing? And when was it that we saw you sick or in prison and visited you?’ And the 
king will answer them, ‘Truly | tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who are 


members of my family, a you did it to me."" 


None of the people named here are special or wealthy. IF you were hungry, thirsty, 
stranger, naked, sick or in prison in Galilee it was because you were a destitute nobody. 
So there is no traditional advantage in relationship with such people [just, in Fact, as 


there isn’t with people you will Find like those sleeping under bridges in cardboard boxes 
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or makeshift tents today]. But Yeshua teaches a relationship of active concern for such 
people anyway, the offer of a relationship that, it stands to reason, wasn’t there before 
[For if it was normal then it wouldn’t be proposed, let alone, in theological 
interpretation, as the religious basis of divine salvation]. This, then, is about consciously 
creating new relationships between people, reimagining relationships between people, 


as the basis of anew community understanding. 


There are other, similar, examples of this in the teaching of Yeshua. In Mark's Gospel, For 
example, Yeshua causes consternation in some religiously concerned people because he 
eats at open table with mixed audiences, that is, with people undifferentiated by social 
class, Financial situation or religious understanding. Those being upset about this should 
have known better when the same Yeshua is reported in multiple ancient gospels to 
have told a story where a host invites several wealthy men to a feast but they all refuse, 
giving business excuses, whereupon the host sends his slave to invite in absolutely 
anybody he can find, again, undifferentiated by social class or in any of several other 
intersectionally understood ways. The point in such a story, the reordering and 
reimagining of social relationships, is surely glaringly obvious. Such reimagining of 
society and its relationships is a golden thread through the reporting of the character 


Yeshua in all the sources for him as a putative historical person. 


5. A Famous example of this that is worth a point on its own is the parable Yeshua told in 
Luke’s Gospel now known as the parable of the Good Samaritan. It pays to know here 
that Samaritans were regarded by Jews as enemies because they were racially mixed, 
having been subject to some Assyrian conquering several centuries prior to Yeshua. In 


the regular life of the time, Jews would shun them. They thus had a particular 
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relationship towards them. In Yeshua’s parable, which is based around interpretation of 
the traditional Jewish understanding “Love your neighbour as yourself”, a man, assumed 
to be a Jew, is travelling From Jerusalem to Jericho, a downhill journey, when he is 
attacked, robbed, and left for dead. Two men pass him on the road, a priest and a Levite, 
religious men you might have expected would help the man. But they don’t, they walk on 
by, Fearing For themselves. In historical context, the hearers of the story might expect 
the next man along to be an ordinary Jew but Yeshua pulls a rabbit out of the hat: the 
next man who finds the man left For dead in the road is a hated Samaritan. And he helps 
the man, tending to his wounds and carrying him to a place of safety where he offers 
cash money to those where he has left him if they will nurse him back to health! This is 
not what the original hearers of the story would have been expecting. The parable itself 
is a challenge to their traditional understanding of human relationships. But that, of 
course, is exactly the point. The question, “Who is my neighbour?” and so, implicitly, 
“Who am | obligated to help?”, “Who should | love as myself?”, is answered by Yeshua as 
“Even your despised enemy if you can reimagine human relationships in such a way and 
put compassion for others in emergencies above petty partisanships and artificial 
differences”. Once more, then, here is the imagination of new relationships and so a new 


community. 


6. In several gospels Yeshua is depicted as sending out missionaries, active and willing 
community members who share his beliefs and who wish to actively live them out. They 
are instructed to go out to the villages of Galilee but not to carry money nor carry a bag 
ora staff [a traditional defence against the robbers our Friend in the previous story met] 
and to offer healing to the sick in return for a meal, sharing their peace with them as 


they did. It is relatively easy to see this as a community-building exercise, yet one which 
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involves neither money nor patronage. Instead, it is a case of “I will do for you what | can 
do for you in return for you doing For me what you can do for me.” This, again, is a 


reimagining of society and its relationships in a most Fundamental way if engaged in. 


7. Yeshua tackles customary relationships, not least their basis, the Family, head on in 
several places in the gospels. A key text here is one in which Yeshua is presented as 
teaching people crammed into a village house, so crammed, in fact, that when his 
physical Family turn up to see him, they can’t get in. Word comes forward to Yeshua that 
his Family are outside and want to speak to him whereupon he addresses the people 
gathered there and tells them that “those who do what my Father wants are my brothers 
and my mother”, a statement which reimagines the relationships of his movement on 
Familial lines but in which those relations REPLACE the biological ones. Lest you imagine 
this cant be right, there are also gospel texts in which Yeshua claims to have explicitly 
come to separate biological families due to the greater relationships imagined to be 
active as manifested by his movement [which, clearly, he imagined politico-religiously]. 
The message here is that the community Yeshua imagines is one which splits Families, as 
traditionally understood, apart and reconfigures human relations generally at such a 


Foundational level. 


8. A key relationship Yeshua reimagines is the one with wealth. We may summarise 
Yeshua’s seeming attitude to this [remember, he deliberately chose destitute beggary 
and encouraged others to do the same] as “IF you would have a society of equity and 
cooperation where people live in solidarity with one another and without exploiting 
each other then you have to remove the material inequalities [i.e. equalize the wealth]." 


As an example of this attitude we may refer to the story From Mark’s Gospel, chapter 10, 
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where a clearly pious Jew, a lifelong adherent of the Jew law, asks after how he may 
attain the imagined rewards of his religion. Yeshua does not question his past piousness 
and obvious dedication to do the right thing. But he has a Further requirement. He tells 
the man, who is clearly wealthy, to sell everything he owns and give it to the destitute 
beggars [the word used is the same one used when Yeshua elsewhere blesses the 
destitute and says theirs is the kingdom of God] and then join them. The man goes away 


upset and grieving because it seems he cannot do this. 


The message here seems loud and clear: piety or virtue is not enough. You have to 
physically equalise the wealth, you have to create new relations between people — and 
that includes in and through the Financial ones. Elsewhere, Yeshua will say, For example, 
“You cannot serve God and wealth” which is, in more non-religious terms, to say that 
your “master” determines your relationship to other people. Your wealth determines 
your relationships to other people. Yeshua wants people to put themselves in materially 
different relationships to other people — an ambition he clearly shared with historical 
anarchists who wanted the same thing. So he says things like “Let one who has Found the 
world, and has become wealthy, renounce the world." He advises people, having money, 
to “give it to someone who will not give it back”. Yeshua’s relationship to money and 
wealth is then clear and it is that it should not be the arbiter, or driver, of human 
relationships. Give it away now and be in a new relationship with a new human society 


that is being reimagined on the fly! This is what Yeshua advises. 


There is much more that could said about all this but | trust that what has been said is 
enough to demonstrate the biblical Yeshua as a first century Galilean reimaginer of 


human relationships and transfigurer of human community. This is not an exhaustive 
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description but a suggestive nudge in the right direction, a historical example to whet 
your imaginative appetite Following on from the thoughts of Graeber and Wengrow in 
The Dawn of Everything. It is by such works of intellectual, moral, political and economic 
re-imagination that human community is rewoven as a network of human relationships 
based on things other than power, patriarchy, hierarchy, coercion and exploitation. But 
this then begs a question in anarchist context: if we maintain, as | do, that “anarchist” 
usefully describes who Yeshua was and the activities he and his community carried out, 
what kind of anarchist was he and were they? In contemporary context, Professor Ruth 
Kinna, in her recent textbook on anarchism past and present, The Government of No One: 
The Theory and Practice of Anarchism, offers a number of alternatives From various 
transgressive and individualist “post-left” anarchies to social and individualistic Forms of 
insurrectionary action to a socially conceived “class struggle” template for anarchist 
action. Yeshua, given his time and place, seems not to fall into any of these categories, 
however, which come off anachronistically in relation to him — as we should expect them 
to given he was from the first century and the classical understandings of anarchism hail 
From the nineteenth. Yet there is one form of anarchism that Yeshua and his community 


does seem to be described by: social anarchism. 


Ruth Kinna describes social anarchism “in a general sense” as “the idea that anarchism 
enables the expression and development of mutual aid”. This term “mutual aid” is today 
a noted one amongst anarchists, not least self-denominated “anarcho-communists” or 
“ancoms”, due to its use especially by the anarcho-communist Peter Kropotkin. 
Kropotkin, says Ruth Kinna, used it “to describe interdependence in human and non- 
human communities and the ethical commitment to solidarity and voluntary 


cooperation.” Now with mutual aid, interdependence, ethical commitment, solidarity 
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and voluntary cooperation we have something which sounds much more like that which 
the gospels suggest, if we look below their surface, that Yeshua was about in a 
community taught to love one another, share fellowship, heal the sick in return for 
whatever they were fed, etc. Kinna further tells us that “in contemporary anarchism, 
social anarchism is used to describe both the practice of alternative ways of living and an 
anarchist ethic of care; building anarchist cultures of non-domination.” Yes, this sounds 
like Yeshua and his community too. When we further learn from Kinna that such 
anarchism is “decentralized”, that it involves an “abandonment of capitalism”, includes 
“individual self-realization”, “a vibrant revolutionary spirit” and “creating new logics, 
habits, spaces, opportunities and physical realities within existing systems” we Find 
nothing Further here to put us off this scent. All such descriptions seem to fit with the 
activities of Yeshua and, indeed, “mutual aid” seems as good a social description of his 
activities as any we can think of. Such a form of anarchism, we learn from Kinna, is 
entirely about life rather than style. It is about how one lives and about that life itself 
being the educative lesson. This, | believe, is where, in anarchistic terms, we locate 
Yeshua and his community of loving your neighbour as yourself. It was not a community 
of violent insurrection, class struggle or individualistic action but one of mutual aid and 


social anarchism, of reimagining community and human relationship. 


In discussing yet another modern phenomenon, intersectionality, the belief that various 
systems of discrimination or disadvantage are intersecting or interconnected, in relation 
to anarchism, Ruth Kinna further notes the thoughts of those who believe that all 
oppressions basically emerge from an “all-encompassing system of exploitation —- 
structured by state and capitalism”, the desire to control, dominate and exploit people 


For someone's, or some elite grouping’s, personal benefit. It is remarked here, during 
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this discussion of intersectionality, that, at least for some, “economic liberation is the 
constant or necessary Feature of non-class emancipation”. Further, “domination is said to 
emerge from the privilege and disempowerment that classification entails”, something 
those with power often engage in. How Yeshua’s social anarchism combats these factors, 
his anti-wealth, pro-destitute beggary stance, is, then, vital in understanding what he 
was about and how he combatted domination in his actualisation of “the reign of God”, 
his means to creating a community based in Fellowship not domination, something which 
involved an “economic liberation” in its deliberately constituted mutuality. The social 
anarchism | have just referred to seems one huge clue in this respect but there are 
others. The major one | would focus on is Yeshua’s insistence that changed people, 
people with changed behaviour, change the nature of society itself. This is to say that 
Yeshua was one who imagined that it was within the power of people to change who 
they are and so to change who we, as human beings, are. We can reimagine ourselves. He 
did not Find domination, exploitation and control of one another inevitable and, no 
doubt powered by his belief in who the Jewish God was, thought that that which he, and 
to a large extent the Jewish Torah, mandated was entirely a possibility if one could 


imagine it into existence in thought and deed. 


In this, Yeshua was like certain, much more modern, anarchists. For example, Ruth Kinna 
refers in her book to those who conceive of “the state as a condition, ‘a certain 
relationship between human beings’, and ‘a mode of behaviour’ that is destroyed by 
behaving differently towards each other.” This, | think, is precisely what Yeshua had in 
mind in his demands of giving all your money away, becoming destitute and serving one 
another in Fellowship groups that did not distinguish class or purity conditions in relation 


to table Fellowship. His “open commensality”, as John Dominic Crossan has famously put 
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it in The Historical Jesus, is exactly the kind of behaviour which models — and creates — a 
new community - and a new ethic of community in habitual human actions, a symbolic 
yet material way to represent human relations around a communal table. This, says 
Yeshua, is not a “know your place” community but a “love your neighbour as yourself” 
community. It is, as Ruth Kinna quotes the British anarchist writer, Colin Ward, “a mode 
of human organization, rooted in experience of everyday life, which operates side by 


side with, and in spite of, the dominant authoritarian trends of... society.” 


The anarchist activism of Yeshua, then, was, in a way, not an activism at all. It was a 
lifestyle, what Jews themselves would think of as a “halakha”, an ethical praxis. It was 
how he and his community lived. It was normal, everyday, embedded in his living. 
Yeshua’s entire anarchist plan was not to attack the powers that be [as bandits and 
terrorists of the time did] but to model a way of living which behaved differently 
towards people and so created the conditions For others to do the same. [Here it would 
be useful to compare the historical Cynic relation to nature they modelled in the faces of 
those “civilising” themselves in Greek cities against which those such as Diogenes 
protested.] In so doing, it challenged and performatively denied the dominant ethics and 
ethos of his day; it instantiated and actualised “the reign of God” on earth and educated 
people that life did not have to be either as it was customary to think it should be or as 
the dominant structures of society [political and religious] taught. Yeshua’s anarchism 
was an anarchism which dared to treat people differently, to regard others as the 
neighbour to whom they had a responsibility, to refuse to be categorised or dominated 
From above and to take from his religious heritage the view that the Jewish God saw 


human beings as his children and so as a Family who could and should call him Father as 
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those related to each other through him. This is, quite simply, reimagining human 


relationships and so human conceptions of civilization. 


Thus, Yeshua’s approach encompassed both of what Ruth Kinna calls in The Government 
of No One “two core concepts in an anarchist activism”, naming these as “direct action 
and prefiguration”. Here we should not think of “direct action” as the insurrectionary 
protestor or the violent revolutionary. Indeed, there are anarchists who think that 
anarchist action should not be “political” in this way at all and should not involve dealing 
with or approaching the “proper channels”. The anarchafeminist anarchist, Voltairine de 
Cleyre, was one such example, conceiving that “direct action” could be violent or “as 
peaceful as the waters of the Brook of Siloa”. What she did not believe was that action 
should be “political” in the sense of engaging political authorities directly “For the basis 
of all political action is coercion” and to coerce is not an anarchist thing to want to do. 
[Here we may note that Yeshua appears to have taught in non-coercive parables rather 
than by issuing orders or commands — strange in books which largely want to see him as 
a person of heavenly authority.] Anarchism, thinks de Cleyre, has its own ethics and so its 
own practices. In Yeshua, | would argue, we can see exactly such thinking taking place 
too. Such behaviour risks being labelled by some as “passive” - as it was, so Ruth Kinna 
tells us, in the case of Colin Ward. Yet, in truth, it could not be more activist For it is a 
conception of the whole of life and human experience and so an ethic which is never 


turned off. It is who you are and how human relationships are even conceived. 


So we may think of the lifestylism of Yeshua, a lifestyle he sees religio-politically as 
mandated by the Jewish God as a reflection of that God’s own character, as both “direct 


action” and also as “prefiguration” of exactly what an eschatological Yeshua imagines 
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“the end of the world” - as it is currently constituted - to look like. Indeed, this is where, 
intellectually, anarchism and eschatology dovetail in the thinking and praxis of Yeshua. 
Yeshua never expects that authorities political and/or religious will just renounce their 
power and instantiate a new “reign of God” way of life, a new relationship between 
human being and human being as a reflection of that desired by God, and so he imagines 
that it is the task, the proactive task, of him and his community to make it so, an activity 


historically mandated by God himself in the Torah and in Jewish thought generally. 


Yeshua, like pretty much any anarchist worth the name, takes the responsibility upon 
himself and begins educating people, in word and by deed, about the God he sees and 
the community he sees that as mandating as part of his religious-political imagination. It 
is this we see in the various textual examples | have referenced above. It is Yeshua’s view 
of the Jewish God and his integration of that with what he imagines it means For Jewish 
society that, For him, motivates what he was doing - a grand act of imagination that is 
not unusual as Graeber and Wengrow show in The Dawn of Everything. This is 
summarised in the parable of the enemy as the neighbour you are responsible For in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. But it is a radical philosophy, a practical philosophy. It 
involves selling what you own and giving it all away to become a destitute, mendicant 
beggar. This choice, this lifestyle, is explicitly and consistently necessary. Your life is your 
belief and is realised in WHAT YOU CAN IMAGINE. Your Fellowship with others in a new 
relationship with them is what counts. This is the Cynic-like, mendicant, eschatological 
anarchism of Yeshua, a new relationship between people which deconstructs the world 
of human domination and reconstitutes and reimagines it as one of human Fellowship 


instead. It is, as Jewish scholar Martin Buber [a friend of the anarchist Gustav Landauer 
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who also imagined anarchist communities] thought of what he called “utopian 


not 


socialism”, “a restructuring of society” - the reign of God. 


All that said, we may now conceive of the activity of Yeshua and his community not as an 
anarchism of insurrection or revolution [these are other paths he did not take], either of 
a class or of a place — and neither was it the anarchism of a plan which intended to 
replace one regime with another one but leave other things unchanged. Instead, the 
anarchism of Yeshua was an anarchism of values, a work of ethical transfiguration; it was 
an ethical revolution by means of an evolution of human outlook and behaviour which 
changed the world. We may refer here to the so-called “Sermon on the Mount” from 
Matthew's Gospel as an example of that. This, in turn, makes such a thing very amenable 
to Cynic comparison but without ever having to argue that Yeshua was a Cynic —- 


although I would have no issues with it at all if it turned out to be the case that he was. 


But, like Cynics, if more socially so, Yeshua seems not to have been the sort of character 
who wanted to impose structures and hierarchies upon people. There seem to be merely 
two sorts of relationships in his thought, neither characteristically described by means of 
hierarchical thought. There is the relationship of one person to another and the 
relationship of people to God. As suggested elsewhere, the characteristic description For 
the latter was of God as Father. When it comes to the relationship of each to another 
they are, at least within his community, Family, they are ideological, ethical kin. We must 
assume that those outside his community, when coming into it, are potential Family too. 
His Fellowship meals, as reported and even commented on by his literary enemies, seem 
to confirm this as well. This suggests to me very strongly that all those places in the 


gospels where the [very subversive then as now] love of neighbour is encouraged or 
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taught are very likely memories of Yeshua in his historical manifestation and point to the 
Jewish understanding “love your neighbour as yourself” as highly motivating for him. It 
suggests that such a core concept of historical Judaism was how he made sense of the 
God he regarded as father as part of his imaginal world. His response was to live with 
active trust in this Father and to form a decentralized community of people thought of as 
Family — to the exclusion of actual Family and all others who prospectively had a call on 
them through familial or economic or political links - who embodied this same 
relationship to God and who, by their new relationship to each other, embodied an 
alternative ethic of the neighbour as family. Yeshua, thus, anarchistically deconstructed 
society to reconstruct it on an alternative basis, a grand work of consequential re- 


imagination. 


It is my suggestion that, in practical, human terms, Yeshua did this in “the absence of a 
master, of a sovereign”, the definition Pierre-Joseph Proudhon gave to his anarchism 
First articulated in What is Property? in 1840. Here it is not so much that Yeshua, in his 
community, “distributed power” as that he made power completely beside the point. In 
contrasting how his community was organised with that of the civil power in his teaching 
and in basing his community on service and not authority, as he explicitly does, For 
example, in Mark’s Gospel, Yeshua makes plain that that is not the model for him and his 
community as far as he is concerned. Here, as seems inevitably the nature of the case, he 
has standards [perhaps better thought of simply as “ethics” or “values”] but he does not 
even himself come across as the dominating figure laying down rules the breaking of 
which would result in a relationship of power being reconstituted and punishment and 


judgment following. Yeshua teaches those of his community not to judge at all and 
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counsels looking after yourself rather than pointing out the faults of others in 


distinction to this. 


So, we must concede that, in the light of this, and however the New Testament and 
other ancient literature as a whole envisions him, Yeshua was himself “not a boss” either. 
He taught fellowship and community, a social anarchism of mutual aid, a Family of God's 
children who were the imitation of their Father. This, | submit, is the appropriate 
historical way to understand him: as a radical, subversive itinerant opposed to all forms 
of human domination who imagined what he saw as the values of a holy, merciful, 
righteous God reigning upon the earth in a community of virtuous “reign of God” people, 
a community of people who prayed that that reign would come in and through their own 
actualisation and imagining of it in their everyday praxis of fellowship and 
lovingkindness. As such, the message of Yeshua is that it is in the relationships between 
things that other things result [things like “freedom” and “civilization”] and that the 
character of the whole is revealed. This, | also submit, is what anarchism, imagined as a 
relational philosophy of life, is all about: the relationships of everyone and everything, 
the great social world of interaction that it is ours to shape and to imagine. This is also 
what Alexander Berkman meant when he said, “We must learn to think differently 
before the revolution can come.” 


ANARCHIST APOCALYPSE 


A: 
This book has self-consciously been a handbook for a kind of anarchist insurrection - but 


if by that description you imagine a book Full of practical things an anarchist should do in 
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an insurrection then perhaps, by now, you are somewhat confused and thinking that this 
is not what | have delivered. You would, of course, be correct because by “insurrection” | 
have often meant something other than [but never restricted to] physical action in the 
material world against political others. In Fact, | have most properly, First of all, meant an 
insurrection of the self, an insurrection in, and due to, one’s self-education. It is only 
then, so | have consistently argued, that our action in the world takes on the necessary 
character as an authentically anarchist action. In this closing part of the Final chapter of 


this book, then, | want to make that point all the more in order to hammer it home. 


But to begin doing that we need to First address a concept: apocalypse. An apocalypse is, 
First of all, a piece of writing in which an imagined heavenly revealer [say, an angel or a 
son of God] tells an audience things they couldn't otherwise have known. “Apocalypse” 
itself comes From a Greek word meaning “to reveal” and so “revelation, a revealing”. The 
last book of the Christian New Testament is literally a “revelation” [not Revelations as 
some mistakenly have it!] because its text describes it as an apocalypse. In that case the 
book lays out a highly symbolic scenario [not unusual for the genre of literature this is] 
which is showing both the triumph of the author’s god over the imagined forces of 


darkness but also “the end of the world”. 


Apocalypses, which are not rare in Jewish or Christian literature, have been defined by 
biblical scholarship as "a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative Framework, in 
which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing 
a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological 
salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves another, supernatural world." Such narratives 


are written, according to John J. Collins [who composed that definition] in his 
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introduction to volume one of the three volume Encyclopedia of Apocalypticism because 
they are “intended to interpret present, earthly circumstances in light of the 
supernatural world and of the future, and to influence both the understanding and 
behavior of the audience by means of divine authority." As such, apocalypses are often, 
in their historical circumstances, associated with social groups in moments of crisis. [So, 
for example, the biblical Revelation exists because of the Roman persecution of the 
early Christians — to which it is a response. Chapters 7-12 of the Jewish book of Daniel 
exists because of the persecution of Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes which precipitated 


the Maccabean revolt, etc.] 


“What's this got to do with us sane and sober anarchists?” you’re now thinking. Well, 
consider some other literature, specifically anarchist Alan Moore’s comic book 
Promethea [which | previously referenced in chapter 11], the story of a goddess of Fiction 
who introduces readers to an immaterial world [literally called “the Immateria”] of story 
and narrative. The twist, of course, is that Moore posits that story, ideas and Fiction are 
just as real [if not as material] as things you can touch, taste, see, hear and smell. An 
idea’s reality is not thereby diminished just because you cannot hold it in your hand or 
bang it on a table. Ideas and fictions have literally created the world we now live in just 
as much as arms and legs have so who is to say that such things “aren’t real”? Such an 
idea is a nonsense. These things are fundamentally consequential - which is as real as 


anything ever gets: consequences. 


Promethea itself is a story about stories told over 32 issues and issues 26-31 of that story 
are themselves an apocalypse for Promethea’s task is “to end the world”. But what Alan 


Moore means by this in Promethea is not quite the same as what “John” [the imagined, 
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and perhaps imaginary, author of Revelation] thinks he does in the Christian Apocalypse. 
In Revelation, which | will use as an example for easy reference, we get a Christian story 
of how Jesus Christ, once slain, rises to victory over darkness and its powers [such as the 
beast] and a new heaven and a new earth is created in which only the imagined faithful 
Shall live. This is a physical, material victory as the outcome of a rather physical [and 
sometimes viscerally imagined] battle. You can say, with some realism, that Revelation is 
a type of revenge Fantasy in a way. Considering its historical circumstances [Christians 
being killed by animals in Roman arenas for entertainment purposes], you can say the 


motivation For this makes some sense. 


Moore's apocalypse is not like this, however. Moore still imagines the world being 
physically affected but its Fundamental axis of change is not material, its in how people 
see things, how they think and imagine. For Moore “the end of the world” is the end of 
perceiving things in a certain way where the totality of the world is imagined to consist 
in how our sensory perception allows us to perceive, and so conceive of, things. You will 
recall from a previous chapter that Nietzsche was working on a project of “the 
revaluation of all values” before he Fell into mental collapse. The idea Moore has here is 
somewhat similar. For Moore an apocalypse, a revelation, is a change in how you are able 
to perceive and so conceive the world, it is an experience which changes the story you 
tell yourself about things — all things - Forever. It is, in other words, entirely the kind of 
apocalypse you would expect a goddess of fiction like Promethea to carry out. 
Completely destroying our ability to conceive of the world as we have been doing 
anymore, Promethea opens up people to the post-apocalyptic possibilities of the myriad 
of other fictions that could be told. We are here back to Graeber and Wengrow again. 


The world does not have to be as it is. And, by the by, this also means that the world isn’t 
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actually as you think it is right now. This is only a story, a fiction, a Fabrication, an 
imaginary. The world could be other and if we could imagine it other then it just might 
become that. This is what the powerful fear and what the powerless dream about [often 
in apocalypses]. Its also what Diogenes was about too; he was trying to end the civilised, 


customary world by showing people a more naturalised, uncustomary one. 


In the 32nd issue of Promethea, which is the final issue, Alan Moore gives what is 
essentially an illustrated essay on his views about life, existence and everything. 
Promethea is probably the most obviously didactic of the many stories Alan Moore has 
ever composed but this issue of the story is even more so. Here, for example, he points 
out in one speech bubble that “The only reality we can ever truly know is that of our own 
perceptions, our own consciousness, while that consciousness, and thus our entire 
reality, is made of nothing but signs and symbols. Nothing but language.” The fact of our 
reality’s linguistic constituency [as | tried to point out in chapter 11] is what makes our 
ways of seeing the world Fictional and optional. The world doesn’t have to be this thing 
because, with a change of story [which I’m by no means suggesting is always the easiest 
thing to achieve — people prove remarkably stubborn in believing the stories they 
believe], it can be that other thing instead. What Moore brings to this Fictional party in 
Promethea is that if apocalypse is about changing stories rather than some supernatural 
change in material reality then there will “still be questions and choices after the 
apocalypse.” The apocalypse is not a matter of “going to heaven” but a matter of a new 
world that people still have to live in. We will still need food and a roof over our heads. 
Life will still go on. Bad things like “wars and murders and rapes” will still happen. Moore 


makes the point here that the apocalypse can happen and the revelation be given but 
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not everyone will understand it and not everyone will take any notice of it. We still have 


to live life with such people afterwards. 


All this is mightily relevant to the anarchist who, in large part, has laboured under an 
apocalypse themselves, one which tells of a “revolution” which comes and, perhaps all by 
itself, makes everything alright again. This, however, is more Revelation than it is 
Promethea. And, crucially, its a fiction [although, as we now know, that’s not an 
accusation that can’t be levelled at all the other possible stories either — human 
existence just is fictive in a great many ways]. So it was never the case that “the 
revolution” was going to solve all the anarchist’s problems and it was also probably 
never the case that “the revolution” was ever even going to happen [as most 
apocalypses thought of as materially world-ending never do]. In fact, our anarchist 
emancipation was only ever going to be a matter of what people did themselves — pretty 


much as any anarchist who ever told a story of direct action ever told it. 


The issue here, then, is “What story are you telling which changes the world?” In general, 
| personally think stories which talk about “the revolution” are distractions — as are those 
stories, and they are often the same stories, which set up Utopias. Instead, we need to 
get much more onside, | think, with Alan Moore’s conception of the apocalypse, of a 
revelation about how we see the world, how we imagine its manner of operation and 
how we conceive of people inter-relating with each other, and with it, to greater 
harmony and wholeness, with more mutuality and cooperation. This whole book, in Fact, 
has been about that insurrection which opens a crack in this exploitative, coercive fiction 
we are currently trapped in as a prison and widens that crack to an almighty tear in such 


a reality which, in turn, lets in fictions of freedom, equality, cooperation and autonomy. 
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This is an insurrection against the dominant and dominating narrative of now by fictions 
of the Future and its an insurrection that can work if we don’t lose confidence in the fact 
that SUCH STORIES ARE BETTER! They are stories of liberation, of personal dignity, of 
Free association. They are stories free of domestication of people and things and of the 


world as resources. Let’s hear some of these stories... 


B: 

| begin with reference to Anselme Bellegarrigue, a largely unknown French individualist 
anarchist From the time of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon and Max Stirner. In 1850 he wrote 
what is claimed to be the world’s First anarchist manifesto when he instituted Anarchy, A 
Journal of Order. Only two editions were ever produced as, due to low readership, the 
journal could not be continued. But in those two issues we already find a narrative of the 


Future, a revelation of how things could be. Let’s take a look at it. 


Bellegarrigue wrote his manifesto consciously in the shadow of the French Revolution of 
1848 and, to a lesser extent, the history of France between the revolutions of 1789 and 
1848. The latter revolution led to the overthrow of King Louis Philippe in February 1848 
and thereafter the Second Republic was ruled by a provisional government. In the 
months that followed, this government steered a course that became more 
conservative, which led to the start, in June 1848, of the “June Days uprising”, a bloody 
but unsuccessful rebellion by Paris workers. In November 1848 a new constitution was 
implemented, and the next month Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte [Napoléon III] was elected 
president of the Second Republic. Bellegarrigue himself came back to France from 
travels in the Americas on 21 February 1848, the day before the events that would end 


the reign of Louis-Philippe |. He participated in the revolt but never ceased criticising the 
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direction taken by the movement for people’s emancipation From the day Following this 
ending of the July Monarchy which had ruled France since 1830. Bellegarrigue saw in any 


government the realisation of the robbery of freedom from the people. 


It is Bellegarrigue’s proposition that “anarchy is order, government is civil war”. Anarchy 
he describes simply as “the negation of governments” [i.e. the very idea of government, 
governments of all kinds and in all ways]. He thinks of government as “the negation of 


individuals or of the people.” Thus: 


“Who says anarchy, says negation of government; 

Who says negation of government says affirmation of the people; 
Who says affirmation of the people, says individual liberty; 

Who says individual liberty, says sovereignty of each; 

Who says sovereignty of each, says equality; 

Who says equality, says solidarity or fraternity; 


Who says fraternity, says social order,” 


But why is government “civil war”? Bellegarrigue describes it in this way: 


“A government is set up. In the very instant of its creation, it has its servants and, as a 
result, its supporters; and the moment that it has its supporters it has its adversaries too. 
That very fact alone quickens the seed of civil war, because the government, resplendent in 
its authority, cannot possibly act with regard to its adversaries the way it does with regard 
to its supporters. There is no possibility of the former’s not feeling its favour, nor of the 


latter’s not being persecuted. From which it follows that there is likewise no possibility of 
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conflict between the favoured faction and the oppressed faction not arising from this 
disparity, sooner or later. In other words, once the government is in place, the favouritism 
that is the basis of privilege and which provokes division, spawns antagonism and civil strife 


becomes inevitable.” 


Seems reasonable - and it should be noted in this argument that Bellegarrigue makes 
the point that government is secured as much by political opposition as it is by political 
support. So long as people are playing the game as if government were legitimate in 
itself then, whether for or against a particular iteration of it, it is still a government- 
supporting practice. [Here Bellegarrigue says, for example, speaking of the linear 
existence of governments from opposing parties that: “our government can have but 
one purpose; to wreak revenge upon its predecessor; just as the one coming after yours 
can have but one purpose; to be revenged on you. Industry, production, commerce, the 
people’s affairs and the interests of the multitude cannot flourish in the midst of this 
contention. Allow me to propose that you be left to your own devices to punch one 
another’s Faces in, whilst we look to our own interests.”] Thus, “for peace to be 
established [i.e. anarchy], the citizenry need merely refrain from being, on the one hand, 
supporters and, on the other, adversaries of the government.” What this means is that 
“refraining From attacking or defending the government so as to render civil war 
impossible is nothing short of paying it no heed, tossing it on to the dung heap and 
dispensing with it in order to lay the foundations of social order.” What Bellegarrigue 


recommends is ignoring the government. 


In this, Bellegarrigue is much animated by the idea of social Fictions. For example, he says 


of himself: 
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“Laman anarchist... | deny everything and affirm naught but myself: because the sole truth 
of which | have material and moral proof and tangible, comprehensible and intelligible 
evidence, the only real, startling, non-arbitrary truth not susceptible to interpretation, is 
myself | am. There | have a positive fact. Everything else is abstraction and, in mathematics, 


would be designated as ‘x’, an unknown quantity; and | need not trouble myself with it.” 


Bellegarrigue, consequently, thinks of society as “a vast combination of material and 


personal interests.” But society is also: 


“the inescapable consequence of the aggregation of individuals; likewise the collective 
interest is a providential and inevitable consequence of the aggregation of personal 
interests. The collective interest will only be fully realised to the extent that it leaves 
personal interest untouched; because, if the collective interest is understood to be the 
interest of all, in any society it requires only trespass against the interest of one single 
individual for the collective interest to cease immediately from being in everyone's interest 


and, as a result, for it to cease to exist.” 


Bellegarrigue thus concludes that “the only way of arriving at the collective interest is 
through safeguarding of personal interests.” This, for him, means that “it is apparent and 
sufficiently demonstrated that, in terms of sociability and economics, the most 
important thing is to foster the personal interest above anything else. On which grounds 
lam correct in saying that the only social Fact is the natural Fact, the individual, the self.” 
This leads Bellegarrigue to the view that only in an attention to the needs of the 
individual can a truly fraternal society be created For where the collectivity tramples over 


the needs of the individual it must necessarily reduce what is meant by “collective 
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interest” or “fraternity” at all. Bellegarrigue does not think that there is any middle 
ground. One must take the individualist point of view or the collectivist one. He also 
thinks - echoing a mentality of voluntary inservitude you will recall From my earlier First 
thoughts on postanarchy — that it is up to people themselves to refuse to be ordered or 
controlled by governments and institutions. He says: “Up to now you have believed in the 
existence of tyrants. Well, you were mistaken. There are only slaves. Where none obeys, 
none commands.” This fits perfectly with his idea that government is abolished by 
refusal to recognise it. Therefore, in an insurrection of the establishment of self, “Let 
everyone in society look to his own self and confirm himself alone and the sovereignty of 
the individual is established, government bereft of its raison d'etre, all supremacy 


undone and man the equal of his Fellow-man.” 


Here Bellegarrigue concedes that “a chancellery” may still be permitted which may, 
henceforth, act as the administrative commission of society — but such administration is 
literally that and no government. Here he adds that “An institution answerable to the 
community is not a government; a government is an institution to which the community 
is obedient. That upon which the influence of the individual can be brought to bear 
cannot be described as a government; government is the name reserved for that which 
crushes individuals beneath the weight of its influence.” This is an interesting and 
necessary distinction in a world where governments, once imagined as the 
administrative servants of the people, have instead become its masters and those who 
have absolute power over the people. Bellegarrigue takes a somewhat naturalistic view 
of the idea of society, being opposed to the idea that it can be formally or contractually 


constituted, for example, when he says that: 
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“There is not and cannot be a social contract, for one thing because society is not an 
artificial construct, nor a scientific fact, nor a mechanical combination; society is a 
providential and indestructible phenomenon. Like all animals with social habits, men are by 
nature social. Man's natural condition is of itself the state of society; thus it is absurd, if not 


outrageous, to try to establish by contract that which is already and inevitably constituted.” 


Bellegarrigue consequently sees attempts to contractualise the social arrangement as 
attempts to coerce and control and institute a kind of servitude of the people via a 
Fiction of control. Yet he also thinks of power as the enemy and, consequently, as 
everybody [and every “body”] that wants power as also an enemy. He is completely 
suspicious of that society where “anyone who does not hear, see, speak, write, think and 
act as the powers-that-be require him to hear, see, speak, write, Feel, think and act” is 
criminalised. It follows that any political party of any kind with ambitions of power is also 
under the veil of suspicion. Thus, Bellegarrigue conceives that the people are wasting 
their time with politics and political parties, thinking that “in taking a hand in the strife 
between governments and parties and directing its energies into politics instead of 
devoting them to its material interests, all [the people are] doing is neglecting [their] 
affairs and prolonging [their] suffering.” His solution is simple and blunt: “the people 


ought to rely on none but itself.” 


Bellegarrigue harbours no illusions about making society fairer by means of some kind of 
‘just government’ [the two words would seem most ill-suited to be placed next to each 
other anyway - as if there could be such a combination] which can, somehow, bring the 
rich to heel and result in some kind of Financial equity. Finding the slogan “Tax the rich!” 


to be empty-headed nonsense, he says: “even accepting that the rich man exists, | defy 
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you to snare him; your efforts to do so are indicative only of a tremendous ignorance of 
the elementary laws of social economics and Fellowship of interests. The blow that you 
wish to deal the rich will be deflected on to the manufacturer, the proletarian, the 
pauper. You have no wish to do the poor any harm? Then impose taxes on no one.” Once 
more, Bellegarrigue’s instinct is not to try and control everything, but to ignore and so 
make impossible those who would control [believing, so it seems, that being controlled 
in any respect is a matter of accepting the logic of control to begin with]. Bellegarrigue is 
For that state of affairs where everyone attends to their own business and no one tries 
to coerce anybody else — something which puts the idea of coercion itself beyond the 
pail. As such, “my liberty... consists of my being whatsoever | please, without either you 


or the Jesuits having any say in the matter.” 


Bellegarrigue consequently has a strong view on the holding of all but “municipal” 
elections. General elections based on universal suffrage to elect governments he 
regards as simple surrender of personal sovereignty: “The vote — excepting in a 
municipal context — can lead the people on to freedom, sovereignty and well-being 
about as much as wholesale surrender of all one owns can lead a man on to a Fortune. By 
which | mean to say that the exercise of universal suffrage, Far From copper-Fastening it, 
amounts to pure and simple surrender of sovereignty.” He adds that “For myself, | claim 
all rights, including the right to blow out my brains or throw myself in the river.” Here the 
sin against liberty is the giving of power to so Few people and pretending to a legitimate 


process which could ever do so: 


“is not the granting of such powers to one or more men tantamount to my forswearing my 


liberty, my fortune and my rights? Is it not a formal admission that that man or those men 
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— who may set me free, raise me up again, sit in judgement of me — also have the capacity 
to oppress, ruin and judge me ill? Indeed, it is impossible for them to do anything else, given 
that, having transferred all my rights to them, | now possess none and in clinging to those 


rights they are merely looking to their own protection.” 


And, of course, here the issue is not who the government is, whether it is the 
government of these people or the government of those, but that it is a government at 


all: 


“Do not think, ye deluded bourgeois, ruined gentlemen and sacrificed proletarians; do not 
think that what happened might not have happened had you appointed Peter instead of 
Paul, had your votes been cast for John and not for Francis. No matter how your vote is cast 
you yield yourselves up and no matter who emerges as the winner, his victory damages you. 
No matter who it may be, you will have to ask everything of them; which means that you 


will never recover possession of anything.” 


Government, the government of anyone, is for Bellegarrigue then simply the abnegation 
of that revolution [Bellegarrigue uses the rhetoric of revolution being himself a 


revolutionary in a revolutionary era] which is called “liberty”. And so: 


“All men have been revolutionaries until they joined the government; but all men too, once 
they have become part of it, have suffocated the revolution. Should | myself someday find 
that you have handed the government over to me, and if in a moment of forgetfulness and 
dizziness, instead of feeling pity and contempt for your stupidity, | were to accept the title 


of sponsor of the theft you perpetrate against yourselves, then, by God, | swear that | would 
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make the outlook bleak for you! Haven't your past experiences been enough for you? You 


really are slow on the uptake.” 


The idea of government, then, is the idea of government's perpetual primacy, its eternal 
and unlimited sovereignty, and this no free human being can willingly accept. Yet 
Bellegarrigue keeps reminding us too that no government can stand unless the people 
acquiesce in its existence just as there are no slaves that do not accept their slavery and 
constantly work to refuse any chains. [Here an anecdote about Diogenes comes to mind. 
When once being captured and put on the slave block for sale he was asked by a 
prospective buyer what he could do. “Rule men!” was his nonplussed reply.] Such wisdom 
even comes down to us today in climate protesters such as George Monbiot who, even 
on the day | am first writing this, has written that if he can get 25% of the population 
onside with his climate agenda then the powerful would be compelled to take notice. Its 
worth noting here that the UK government elected in December 2019 only achieved 
power based on 29% of the adult population voting for them in that General Election. 
The point is well made then that acquiescence is needed for any imagined authority to 
be allowed to proceed with its governing. Direct action is and always thus will be the 
only kind of action that actually matters and Bellegarrigue’s approach to government is 
predicated upon this. Bellegarrigue’s attitude, in Fact, we have seen before in the words 
of Saul Newman in regard to postanarchy. Here, for example, contrasting his conception 


of anarchist Liberty with government, he says: 


“See: In order to be free, one need only wish it. Liberty, which we have stupidly learned to 
expect as a gift from men, lies within and we are in liberty. For it to be attained neither rifle 


nor barricade nor riot nor zealotry nor factionalism nor voting is required, since none of 
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these is anything but licence. And as liberty is honest, it can be attained only with reserve, 
serenity and decency. When you ask the government for freedom, the stupidity of your 
petition is instant proof to the latter that you have no grasp of your rights. Your petitioning 
is the act of a subaltern and you declare yourselves inferiors. Registering its supremacy, the 
government capitalises upon your ignorance and conducts itself with you the way it might 


with blind men, for blind you are.” 


Yet, individualist and egoist that he is, Bellegarrigue knows very well that liberty is not a 
singular business. It requires people acting together for their common good. Thus he 


makes this appeal: 


“| have to ask you — you, mark you, and not the government, which | do not know, nor have 
| any wish to know —/ have to ask you for my liberty, for you have wrapped it up along with 
your own in order to bestow it as a gift. | ask it not as an undertaking that you must give 
me; in reality, if | am to be free, you too must be free. Know how to be free. All that it 
requires is that you raise no one above you. Shun the politics that consumes peoples and 
devote your efforts to the wherewithal of their sustenance and enrichment. Remember that 
wealth and liberty go together as slavery and idleness do. Turn your backs on government 
and on the parties which are merely its lackeys. Contempt kills governments, because only 
strife can sustain them... Liberty is a debt that we owe ourselves, owe to the world still 
waiting for it and owe to children yet unborn. The new politics lies partly in the negative, in 
abstention and civic non-cooperation, and on the other hand, in industrial activity. In other 


words, it is the very negation of politics.” 
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This is the essential core of the first issue of Bellegarrigue’s attempt to found an 
anarchist journal, the imagined “first manifesto of anarchism.” The second, and Final, 
edition goes on to explicate “the Revolution” Bellegarrigue regards as necessary and 
which he sees frustrated in every political move of human beings to reconstitute 
government. His view is that men, pretending to government, become governors 
themselves; the Revolution can, thus, not help becoming corrupted in the moment it 
pretends to government. The Revolution only ever betrays itself — not least when it has 
the name of a man or party [compare V in V for Vendetta and why he - then she —- wore 
the mask]. “Bad luck to the man who presumes to make Revolution,” says Bellegarrigue, 
“For the Revolution is the people, and whoever has the audacity to try to personify the 
people commits the greatest assault that history has ever witnessed!” Here a truly 
democratic vision, as | referred to in point seven of my ethical virtues and values in 


chapter 10, is once more presented: 


“The Revolution is the flux of interests: no one can represent the interests; they are 
represented by themselves; the strength and intensity of their persistent and calm 
expression is the only revolutionary force that is possible, or even thinkable. Nothing is 
more pathetic, nothing is more ruinous, than to see in the assemblies, in journalism, or in 
the street a few individuals boast of representing the interests of the people, and thus 


confining the Revolution within a radius of a few square feet.” 


No one, then, can represent you. Your individual will cannot be delegated or otherwise 
palmed off to somebody else. This is Bellegarrigue’s view even as it is Stirner’s or 
Nietzsche’s or Goldman’s or Armand’s or Novatore’s. Bellegarrigue adds: “can the liberty 


necessary to the realization of interest be personified in a public capacity in one or more 
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delegates? No! One is no more the representative of the liberty of others than of their 
interests. Liberty is not a political principle; it is an individual Fact.” The reasoning is both 
simple and obvious if you begin to think about it: “no one can pose as the representative 
of the liberty or the interests of others without becoming in the same instant an 
authority, and without being, consequently, caught red-handed in the act of 
government.” Indeed, “power possesses only what it takes from people” and so in 


government, any government, you forge your own chains. 


Bellegarrigue then believes in a revolution of ignoring the government, denying it 
wealth and authority and creating your own wealth through your own labour, something 
he specifically links to a kind of anarchist morality. His theory of local democratic 


organisation is then as follows: 


“Democracy does not consist of making all the communes subject to the government of one 
commune, all individuals subject to one or more individuals; it consists of leaving each 
commune and each individual to govern themselves under their own responsibility... 
Tyranny comes from communist or monarchic centralization, while individual liberty is in 
the municipality; the municipal council is essentially democratic. Nothing should be put 
above it, for fear of re-establishing the monarchy... Tyranny comes from the 
monopolization of the domestic elements of society by the State; communal liberty is 
guaranteed when the central authority has only a purely diplomatic character, and a few 
duties free from any infringement of the prerogative of individuals. All that is done 
domestically must be done by the people themselves, by the individuals. That which is 
materially impossible for the people to carry out by themselves, by each of its members 


individually, is an international act, a treaty of peace or commerce.” 
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As such, “The Revolution is the emancipation of the individual or it is nothing; it is the 
end of the political and social tutelage, or it means nothing.” Consequently, For 
Bellegarrigue, the object of the Revolution is to Free the individual from the reigns of a 
governmental State harness and “to substitute real, individual will For Fictive, public will.” 
Here “it is precisely a question of not directing.” Indeed, “Let the individual constitute 
itself and the State perishes; let liberty be established and authority disappears.” 
Bellegarrigue considers that “The individual will constitute itself by applying itself to 
doing itself that which, thus far, has been left to the initiative of the State. Liberty 
establishes itself in labour, production, wealth, and not otherwise.” Therefore, that 
“revolution” Bellegarrigue calls For is one in which “each individual must from now on 
conduct their own affairs, not in conformity to the laws of the State, but by virtue of 


their own instinct, and directed by their own interests.” 


We may summarise Bellegarrigue’s attitude, then, in the following text: 


“Here then, insofar as we can indicate it, is the character of the revolutionary mechanism: 
Convinced as we are, and as experience and the passage of time have forced us to be, that 
politics, the new theology, is a base intrigue, an art of scoundrels, a strategy for smoky 
rooms, a school for robbery and murder; persuaded that every man who makes a career of 
politics, by offensive or defensive title, by governing or opposing, as a director or critic, aims 
only to prevent some good for another by taxation or confiscation and finds himself ready 
to descend into the road, with his soldiers or his fanatics, in order to assassinate whomever 
would dispute the booty with him. We are aware, consequently, that every political man is, 
without knowing it, doubtless, but effectively, a robber and assassin. We are sure, as we are 


of the sun that shines on us, that every political question is an abstract question, every bit 
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as insoluble and, consequently, no less idle and no less stupid than a question of theology. 
So we separate ourselves from politics with the same eagerness that we would show in 


freeing ourselves from complicity in a crime. 


Once separated from the politics that teaches him to hate, to bear envy, to make war on his 
fellow citizens, to dream of their destruction, to annihilate himself to the point of no longer 
counting on himself, and to await everything from a government which can give nothing to 
him that it had not previously taken from others, once, we say, separated from politics, the 
individual recovers his self-esteem and feels himself worthy of the confidence of others. His 
activity, snatched from the shadows, unfurls itself in the broad daylight. He leaves the 


ambush and passes on to labour.” 


Bellegarrigue tells us himself in these documents that “the government is not a Fact but 
only a Fiction.” That being true, itis up to us to show that, in an anarchism of the ignoring 
and abandonment of government, what is offered instead as individual labour and 
municipal administration is a better fiction, better both for the individual and better For 


the whole. 


C: 

We move on from the story of Anselme Bellegarrigue to that of Italian anarchist Renzo 
Novatore. Novatore, already discussed in this book as an example of the “free spirit”, 
was born just to the east of La Spezia on the western coast of Italy and to the south east 
of Genoa. He was an independent person From childhood where he left grammar school 
after only a term, never to return, as he rejected the discipline of the school. His Father 


then required him to work on the Family Farm instead but the young Renzo would steal 
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Fruit and chickens to sell in order to buy books which he would go into the Forest to read. 
By such means he taught himself poetry and philosophy, becoming knowledgeable in the 
works of Stirner, Nietzsche, Oscar Wilde and Henrik Ibsen, amongst others, in the 
process. Already by his teens Novatore regarded himself as an anarchist and was 
arrested and imprisoned for burning down a church around his twentieth year. 
Conscripted during World War 1, he deserted towards the end of the war, leading to him 
being wanted again. He had by this time begun contributing to Italian anarchist 
periodicals, speaking to what even he described as an “extreme” individualism that 
sought the end of civilization and society. Novatore, who did not work on principal, 
engaged in numerous attentats and other actions [sometimes with colleagues] to 
expropriate wealth from those he considered rich. In 1922, the last year of his short life, 
he escaped From his home when truck loads of fascists surrounded it by using home- 
made grenades to disperse them. He would be killed in a shoot out with military police 
at the end of November of that year after he and a colleague had been Followed into a 
tavern near Genoa. Novatore thus died as he had lived, as we shall soon see: a man of 


passion and spirit without compromise. 


Novatore regarded himself as an anarchist because, in his mind, it was a no-brainer that 
all authority of any kind was illegitimate. Yet Novatore equally thought himself an 
individualist, nihilist and iconoclast too. His writing style and, seemingly, his beliefs, are 
strongly influenced by Stirner and Nietzsche and he often sounds like a mixture of them 
in his writing - which is marked by poetic and rhetorical qualities rather than because it is 
laden with political theory or ideas. In fact, more often than not, his writing explicitly 
lacks such things as Novatore’s conviction is more about culture and values than it is 


about this or that political detail or the elucidation of a political system. In truth, 
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Novatore despised any and all political systems. He didn’t talk about them because he 
wanted to utterly destroy every single one of them. He preached Stirner’s “Unique One” 
or Nietzsche’s “Zarathustra”, “Antichrist” or “Overman”. His revolution was one which 


freed people From being in a society of humanity which needed political organisation 


and brought them to ownership and authenticity of their own selves. 


Fragments of Novatore’s thinking remain. Coming to it cold, it may seem to the lame, 
sleepy, narcotised anarchists of today [let alone anybody else] as if he was something of 
a madman [as, in Fact, he was regarded by at least some of the social anarchists of his 
day]. Nietzsche, as mentioned previously, himself retells the story of a madman in the 
marketplace looking for a human being. Novatore, we may then say, took this seriously 


and became the anarchist madman - yet in all seriousness. But let us start gently: 


“Among human beings — only the rebel is the most beautiful figure and the most complete 
being. He knows how to be the potential tool of his desiring will. He knows how to obey 
himself and command himself, to preserve himself and destroy himself. Because the rebel is 


the one who has learned the secret of living and the art of dying.” 


This is From a piece called “OF Individualism and Rebellion”. When reading Novatore he 
seems to almost take it for granted he is an anarchist but is much more vociferous in 
pointing out he is an individualist. Yet the anarchy is there too: “Anyone who wants the 
spirit of rebellion to become eternal must want the child’s rebellion not to change in its 
turn into the father’s tyranny.” Novatore seemingly rebels against every authority, 
including that of Family [he scandalised his own parents in his own life]. He considers 


that only he himself can ever be his judge: 
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“| deny the right to judge me to all those who don’t understand the voice of my yearnings, 
the howl of my needs, the flights of my spirit, the sorrow of my mind, the thrill of my ideas 
and the anguish of my thought. But only | understand all this. Do you want to judge me? 
Okay then! But you will never judge my real self. Instead you will judge the ‘me’ that you 
yourself have invented. When you believe you have me between your fingers to crush me, | 


will be up there, laughing in the distance.” 


Novatore then sees the need for society simply in that it is something For the individual 
to Fight against, a necessary resistance by which the individual tests its strength [and 
vice versa]. He is, thus, not blind to social realities but he does conceive of them in 


relation to the individual: 


“There are those who maintain that the human being is by nature a social being. Others 
maintain that the human being is by nature anti-social. Well, | admit that | have never been 
able to clearly understand what they meant by their ‘by nature,’ but | have understood that 
both sides are wrong, since the human being is social and anti-social at the same time. 
Need, want, affection, love and sympathy are the elements that push him toward sociability 
and union. The craving for independence and the desire for freedom push her toward 
solitude and individualism. But, while individualism operates and is realized against society, 
society defends itself from its attacks. The war between “societarianism” and 
“individualism” is thus a fertile war of vitality and energy. But, while the individual is 
necessary to society, this in its turn is necessary to him. Individualism couldn’t possibly exist 
if there was no society against which it could affirm itself and live, expand itself and 


rejoice.” 
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You will note there the reference to “societarianism” which is exactly the thing Novatore 
was fighting against in his anarchism. He saw himself and all individualists as 
“marginalists” existing on the edge of any society — and he conceived that any society 
that would or could exist would always have these people on the margins - of which he 
was determined to be one. He seemingly thought that even any Future social revolution 
— and even on anarchist lines — would involve its necessary “dictatorship” [by which he 
means societal organisation] — and this was something he was determined to resist - as 


he says at the end of a piece called “Anarchist Individualism in the Social Revolution”: 


“Now since dictatorship will be — alas! — inevitable in the sombre global revolution that 
sends its bleak glow from the east over our black cowardice, the ultimate task of we 
anarchist individualists will be that of blowing up the final ark with bomb explosions and 
the final dictator with Browning shots. The new society established, we will return to its 
margins to live our lives dangerously as noble criminals and audacious sinners! Because the 
anarchist individualist still means eternal renewal, in the field of art, thought and action. 
Anarchist individualism still means eternal revolt against eternal sorrow, the eternal search 


for new springs of life, joy and beauty. And we will still be such in Anarchy.” 


Here the issue is that anarchist communism, which was the major variant of anarchism 
besides individualism [syndicalism being excluded - although Novatore would never have 
wanted to be in any organisation anyway], was not an acceptable social form for 
Novatore. As he writes in “Between the Two Anarchies”: “I—anarchist and individualist— 
don’t want to and cannot embrace the cause of atheist communism, because | don’t 


believe in the supreme elevation of the masses and therefore | refuse the realization of 


Anarchy understood as a social form of human life together.” This might seem a little 
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confusing in that Novatore seemingly accepts the necessity of society but then refuses 
all its Forms. But the point here is that Novatore refuses this form of anarchism FOR 
HIMSELF for he believes that he has this right as no one can be his judge or make his 
choices for him. As someone who has come to own himself, he insists on this above all 
else. This is to say that Novatore rejects any and all ways in which he might become a 
social individual organised or institutionalised — even passively — by others. In the same 


essay Novatore puts it like this: 


“Anarchy is in free spirits, in the instinct of great rebels, and in great and superior minds. 
Anarchy is the innermost animating mystery of misunderstood uniquenesses, strong 
because alone, noble because they have the courage of solitude and of love, aristocratic 
because scornful of commonness, heroic because against all... Anarchy is nectar for the 
psychic | and not sociological alcohol for the collectivity. The anarchist is the one who 


refuses every cause for the joy of his life radiating from inner spiritual intensity.” 


Novatore describes himself Further on in this essay as “the rejoicing liberated instinct” 
and he gives one of several poetic hymns found throughout his work to his own 


experience of life: 


“All ARCHIES have fallen shattered. Now | love myself, | exalt myself, | sing myself, | glorify 
myself. My old dreams have found rest on the pale and fragrant skin of women. My 
passionate, pagan mind is that of an uninhibited poet and is voluptuously reflected in their 
perverse eyes where the spirits of Pleasure and Evil dance the maddest dance. Only the 


twinkling of stars, the flowing of rivers, the whispering of forests say something of what 
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lives in me. Anyone who can’t comprehend the strange symphonies of nature can’t 


comprehend the resounding verses of my enchanting songs.” 


Novatore thus paints a picture of himself as nature, as untamed — and untameable — 
wilderness. He has no qualms about this meaning he is a “criminal” in societal terms for 
he acknowledges that he is must be what he is [you may recall from earlier in this book 
that Nietzsche wrote his own “autobiography” as a matter of “how one becomes what 
one is”]. Thus: “Mine is not a thought or theory, but a state of mind, a particular way of 
Feeling. When | feel the need to decisively set my centaurs and my raging stallions Free, 
there will be around me a mad orgy of love and blood, because | am—I feel it— what the 


mn 


inhabitants of the moral swamps of society call a ‘common criminal.” And so Novatore 


willingly embraces his fate. As he says in the rhetorical and poetic “Black Flags”, “You 
must seek your own enemy, fight your own war, and for your own ideas!” - quoting 


Nietzsche's Zarathustra. 


In “Black Flags” Novatore also makes the point he will make elsewhere too: that fascism 
and socialism are much the same to him: “In the Field of moral values, they are equal. 
Fascism and socialism are two worthy brothers. Even if you call the latter Abel and you 
call the Former Cain. A common dream unites them. And that dream is called Power.” He 


continues: 


“Fascism and socialism are bandages of the time, delayers of the deed! They are rabidly 
crystallized fossils that willful dynamism — with which we animate history as it passes — 
will sweep away into the common grave of the times. — Because in the field of spiritual and 


ethical values the two enemies are the same. They are two sides of the same coin. They 
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both lack the light of eternity! Only great intellectual vagabonds — carriers of the black 
flag — can be the luminous animating fulcrum of eternal revolution that pushes the world 


forward. 


Our willful soul is multiform... The fiery throbbing of the sun and the tremulous shudders of 
the stars pass through it! We are rebel poets and philosophers of destruction. We are 
anarchists. Iconoclasts! Individualists, atheists, nihilists! We are the carriers of black flags.” 
[Consequently, this book | have written here is called “Black Flag” as it presents itself 


knowingly in the intellectual spirit of such a Novatorean anarchy.] 


In “| Am Also A Nihilist” Novatore explicates his own values and culture in more detail. 
This is important for it is important to see that Renzo Novatore was much more 
interested in values and culture than he was in politics. He spoke in favour of a certain 
type of person and against society as even an idea because his values were not societal 
values. He did not want any kind of social culture For he thought it weak and narcotising, 
a spiritually unhealthy condition to be in that all aristocratic spirits would instinctively 
shun. [Here “aristocratic” is a metaphorical term rather than a political one. Novatore 
himself was of peasant farming stock. He had no pretensions to be political nobility but 
only to be able to define himself as is the privilege of aristocracy.] He was For Stirnerite 
“Unique Ones” who had banished phantoms or Nietzschean “free spirits” that would not 


be bound by society's deathly chains. He opens “I Am Also A Nihilist” by saying: 


“1am an individualist because | am an anarchist; and | am an anarchist because | am a 


nihilist. But | also understand nihilism in my own way... 
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| don’t care whether it is Nordic or Oriental, nor whether or not it has a historical, political, 
practical tradition, or a theoretical, philosophical, spiritual, intellectual one. | call myself a 


nihilist because | know that nihilism means negation. 


Negation of every society, of every cult, of every rule and of every religion. But | don’t yearn 
for Nirvana, any more than | long for Schopenhauer’s desperate and powerless pessimism, 
which is a worse thing than the violent renunciation of life itself. Mine is an enthusiastic 
and Dionysian pessimism, like a flame that sets my vital exuberance ablaze, that mocks at 


any theoretical, scientific or moral prison. 


And if | call myself an individualist anarchist, an iconoclast and a nihilist, it is precisely 
because | believe that in these adjectives there is the highest and most complete expression 
of my willful and reckless individuality that, like an overflowing river, wants to expand, 
impetuously sweeping away dikes and hedges, until it crashes into a granite boulder, 


shattering and breaking up in its turn. | do not renounce life. | exalt and sing it.” 


In this essay Novatore is heard as an echo of the Dionysian and the Zarathustran, two 


Figures utilised by Nietzsche before him and, to readers of Nietzsche, a Familiar refrain: 


“Life — for me — is neither good nor bad, neither a theory nor an idea. Life is a reality, and 
the reality of life is war. For one who is a born warrior, life is a fountain of joy, for others it 
is only a fountain of humiliation and sorrow. | no longer demand carefree joy from life. It 
couldn’t give it to me, and | would no longer know what to do with it now that my 
adolescence is past... Instead | demand that it give me the perverse joy of battle that gives 


me the sorrowful spasms of defeat and the voluptuous thrills of victory. Defeated in the 
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mud or victorious in the sun, | sing life and | love it! There is no rest for my rebel spirit except 
in war, just as there is no greater happiness for my vagabond, negating mind than the 
uninhibited affirmation of my capacity to life and to rejoice. My every defeat serves me only 


as symphonic prelude to a new victory.” 


Here Novatore claims “I carried my own Good and my own Bad with me” as one who, 
again Following Nietzsche, goes “beyond good and evil”. Novatore sees himself as the 
creator who alone has the ability to create his path in life, a person of health and 
strength who must demonstrate both things in how he approaches life and in how he 
lives it. This is to demonstrate the aristocratic spirit, values and culture he promulgates. 


As he concludes this piece: 


“| rise up against the reality of the outer world for the triumph of the reality of my inner 
world. | reject society for the triumph of the I. | reject the stability of every rule, every 
custom, every morality, for the affirmation of every willful instinct, all free emotionality, 
every passion and every fantasy. | mock at every duty and every right so! can sing free will. | 
scorn the future to suffer and enjoy my good and my bad in the present. | despise humanity 
because it is not my humanity. | hate tyrants and | detest slaves. | don’t want and | don’t 
grant solidarity, because | am convinced that it is a new chain, and because | believe... that 
the one who is most alone is the strongest one. This is my Nihilism. Life, for me, is nothing 
but a heroic poem of joy and perversity written with the bleeding hands of sorrow and pain 


or a tragic dream of art and beauty." 


Novatore then correctly refers to “My Iconoclastic Individualism”, the name of a Further 


essay penned between the end of The Great War and his death at police hands. It is here 
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that Novatore refers to himself as “an extreme individualist” but he does so completely 
without shame for, to him, to be such a “unique one” [a Further self-description he uses] 
is to be “the mysterious, aristocratic, vagabond, rebel individual!” It would be to him 
sickly to be part of any common culture, pulled down into a mass of unremarkable 
people without strength or life to grasp for more than they are passively given. 
Novatore sees being the Free spirit, the unique one, as a prize each must try to grasp For 
themselves, the unspoken task that stands before each human life. Novatore seeks 
noble, life-grasping existence first and Foremost but the problem is that “society” will 
always want to degrade, constrain and even imprison and kill such noble individuals. He 


comments on this Further on in “My Iconoclastic Individualism”: 


“| think, | know, that as long as there are men, there will be societies, since this putrid 
civilization with its industries and mechanical progress has already brought us to the point 
where it is not even possible to turn back to the enviable age of the caves and divine mates 
who raised and defended those born of their free and instinctive love like tawny, catlike 
lionesses, inhabiting magnificent, fragrant, green and wild forests. But still | know and | 
think with equal certainty that every form of society — precisely because it is a society — 
will, for its own good, want to humiliate the individual. Even communism that — as its 
theorists tell us — is the most humanly perfect form of society would only be able to 
recognize one of its more or less active, more or less esteemed members in me. | can never 
be as worthy through communism as | will be as myself, fully my own, as a Unique one and, 
therefore, incomprehensible to the collectivity. But that within me which is most 
incomprehensible, most mysterious and enigmatic to the collectivity is precisely my most 
precious treasure, my dearest good, since it is my deepest intimacy which | alone can explain 


and love, since | alone understand it.” 
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And so Novatore conceives that collectivity is a problem simply because it is collectivity. 
He says: “Every Form of society is the product of the majority. For great geniuses and for 
great lawbreakers, there is no place within the triumphant mediocrity that dominates 
and commands.” Culturally, then, Novatore sees society as “mediocre” and as necessarily 
only ever being capable of mediocrity. It is a theatre of the lowest common denominator. 
It, thus, cannot be a place for those who want to “freely wander” [compare Nietzsche's 
Frequent references to “the wanderer”] whilst “displaying their vigorous and uninhibited 
nakedness, going through the world in search of virile embraces.” Novatore says that 
“one cannot be half a revolutionary and one cannot half-think.” He is, then, as | have 
myself eulogised earlier on in this book, one who vehemently agrees that we must 


Follow anarchism through TO THE END. 


The point here is that such a vigorous anarchism of the self, of the unique one, of the 
free spirit, cannot stop at some collective peace treaty. It sees in that only denial of 
personally-experienced reality, only chains put around the individual, only a halfway 
house that refuses to accept that freedom can only ever really be located in the egoist 
individual and so can never be artificially located in the collectivity - where it resides as 
little more than some abstract idea and as a new authority erected to decide what 
freedom the individual may actually be allowed to have. So Novatore concludes “My 


Iconoclastic Individualism” by saying: 


“My principle is life and my end is death. | want to live my life intensely so that | can 
embrace my death tragically. You are waiting for the revolution! Very well! My own began a 
long time ago! When you are ready — God, what an endless wait! — it won't nauseate me 


to go along the road awhile with you! But when you stop, | will continue on my mad and 
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triumphant march toward the great and sublime conquest of Nothing! Every society you 
build will have its fringes, and on the fringes of every society, heroic and restless vagabonds 
will wander, with their wild and virgin thoughts, only able to live by preparing ever new and 
terrible outbreaks of rebellion! | shall be among them! And after me, as before me, there 
will always be those who tell human beings: ‘So turn to yourselves rather than to your gods 
or idols: discover what is hidden within you, bring it to the light; reveal yourself!’ Because 
everyone that searches his inner being and draws out what is mysteriously hidden there, is a 
shadow eclipsing every form of Society that exists beneath the rays of the Sun! All societies 
tremble when the scornful aristocracy of Vagabonds, Unique ones, Unapproachable ones, 
rulers over the ideal, and Conquerors of Nothing advance without inhibitions. So, come on, 


Iconoclasts, forward! Already the foreboding sky grows dark and silent!” 


Thus stated, Novatore’s enemy is the social or communist anarchist as much as the 


Fascist or liberal lover of all things civilization. As such, Novatore says: 


“1 don’t want to dictate moral maxims to my ‘neighbour,’ or teach anyone anything... | leave 
this task to the missionaries of all faiths, the priests of all churches, the demagogues of all 
parties, the apostles of all ideas. | only want to howl my extreme rebellion against 
everything that oppresses me; | only want to push far away from me everything that the 
religious, socialist, or libertarian priesthood wants to impose on my individuality without 


me having freely accepted and wanted it.” 


In his “Revolt of the Unique”, From which this is taken, he adds: “Let each human being 
therefore work—if he thinks this way—at the discovery of his own I, at the realization of 


his own dream, at the complete integration and full development of his own 
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individuality. Every human being who has discovered and won himself walks on his own 
path and follows his free course.” Being like Novatore, you see — as with “being a 
Stirnerite” — is not to ape or copy those in whom you see a glimmer of light. So it is to 
actualise yourself and not to copy Renzo Novatore that Novatore exhorts people - 
assuming he bothers himself with them at all For their life and its goals are to be their 
problem and not his. He promotes a culture of free spirits and mountain climbers who 
want to overcome the circumstances of their lives, a task they can only set themselves to 
and complete for themselves. You are free to wander where you will but you must be 
the one who does your own wandering. And so: “let no one come to me to impose his 
belief, his will, his Faith on me. By denying god, fatherland, authority, and law, | have 
achieved anarchism. By refusing to sacrifice myself on the altar of the people and of 


humanity, | have achieved individualism. Now | am free...” 


Consequently, in “Revolt of the Unique”, Novatore charges, in the sickest of sick burns, 
that “anarchism has ended up making itself official and becoming a party” — clearly 
seeing it as something conforming to societal norms. He speaks here of “paternal 
democratic domesticity” and its opponent, “anti-society individualism”. But he wants to 
avoid the obvious conclusions people, used to their collective domesticity, might level at 


him: 


“lam not a misanthrope and so much the less a misogynist... | need friends and lovers, 
clothes and bread. |!am not an anchorite or a saint in the desert. But there’s no need to be 
such a thing in order to be anti-society. Being anti-society means—for me—not 
collaborating in the preservation of the present society nor lending one’s efforts to any new 


social construction.” 
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But can such an agenda, such a life of spiritual freedom, be recommended? It must be! It 
is a constant and permanent insurrection, insurrection as life’s principle. “Toward the 
Creative Nothing” is perhaps Novatore’s best example of this. Here, From the beginning, 
we see that “spiritual values” are what animate Novatore [in this, | now see, my own 
Formulation of free-spirited philosphy has attempted to Follow his]. Here the enemies 
are “Bourgeois-christian-plebeian civilization” and “democracy” [the kind that calls itself 
“civilised”, that is, that believes, crassly, in the virtue of elections and votes] which have 
caused “higher spiritual values” to fall. They lead to “socialism” which is mediocrity. In 
Fact, Novatore here sees “democracy” as “anti-individualism”. Abstractions like “society” 
and “humanity” and “democracy” in this sense threaten to domesticate the individual 


human being, to chain them to the rock of bourgeois and mediocre collectivity. 


Novatore here eulogises Nietzsche’s metaphor of “eternal return”, the idea that one 
should live that life one could live over and over again. Life itself is here “a movement, an 
action.” Socialism, Christianity, democracy are here all seen as attempts to control and 
constrain people — a “bridge between a tyrant and a slave”. Where, asks Novatore, “is the 
redemption from material slavery?” Yet Novatore does not deny the necessity for a 
general revolution here in his thinking. He simply thinks that revolution must “ennoble” 
people. It must make people spiritually, culturally, “better”. He says, “We are not the 
admirers of the ‘ideal man’ of ‘social rights,’ but the proclaimers of the ‘actual individual’, 
enemy of social abstractions.” He sees revolution as an “obligation” but it has a specific 


task: 


“To create new ethical values. 


To create new aesthetic values. 
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To communalise material wealth. 


To individualize spiritual wealth.” 


Conceiving of three types of people — slaves, tyrants and the free —he says: 


“The human spirit is divided into three streams: The stream of slavery, the stream of 
tyranny, the stream of freedom! With revolution, the last of these streams needs to burst 
upon the other two and overwhelm them. It needs to create spiritual beauty, teach the poor 


the shame of their poverty, and the rich the shame of their wealth.” 


The free human being Novatore imagines knows that “only ethical and spiritual wealth is 
invulnerable” and this involves going “beyond every law, every tyrannical morality, every 
society, every conception of False humanity.” Fully onboard with the life of Nietzschean 
personal struggle and Stirnerite ownness, Novatore insists, “We are anarchists, and 
individualists, and nihilists, and aristocrats.” These are those who come from the 
mountains and are, thus, closest to the stars, the enemies of all that is declared “sacred” 
[Further echoes of Nietzsche and Stirner here]. Fascism — which rose to power in Italy 
barely a month before his own death — Novatore regards as the “irrefutable proof” that 
“bourgeois and plebeian society is Fatally shattered”. The anarchist individual thus has 
the task of a “Promethean effort for liberation” before them. Why? “Because we are the 
enemies of all material domination and all spiritual levelling. Because, beyond all slavery 
and every dogma, we saw life dance free and naked.” Consequently, | end my recitation 


of Novatore’s apocalypse with these poetic words of his: 


“Enough, enough, enough! 
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It is the hour of the social tragedy! 

We will destroy laughing. 

We will set fires laughing. 

We will kill laughing. 

We will expropriate laughing. 

And society will fall. 

The fatherland will fall. 

The family will fall. 

All will fall after the free man is born. 

The one is born who has learned the Dionysian art of joy and laughter through tears and 


sorrow.” 


D: 

A contemporary insurrectionary anarchist is the Italian Alfredo Maria Bonanno. As one 
might expect of an insurrectionist for whom action and practice are indivisible From 
belief, he has been arrested and imprisoned many times [once for 18 months For writing 
and publishing the infamous anarchist book Armed Joy]. As we will see, Bonanno tells a 
story about direct action, expropriation and affinity groups which Finds ultimate roots in 
the early anarchist illegalists - yet without making individualism a dogma of anarchist 
praxis. Bonanno is something of a theorist and often his writing can seem dense and 
Flowery yet the balance to this is his preparedness to do things like rob banks or engage 
in armed robbery — for which he has received substantial prison sentences in the past. 
Bonanno has also been refused entry to various countries [e.g. Chile in 2013] due to his 
anarchist credentials and has also written quite a lot about anarchist beliefs, approaches 


and tactics over several decades in work which rejects formal organization and envisages 
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anarchists working alongside non-anarchists. He writes explicitly to an insurrectionalist 


anarchism conceived of as permanent war. 


“The Anarchist Tension” is one Famous essay of his that we can read as an example of his 
narrative. Bonanno begins it by making the point that “anarchism” is not a thing, like 
many other things, which can be defined precisely once and for all time. Instead it is a 
question with which people question themselves in order to ask what it means and in 


order to define the personal relationship between you and it. As Bonanno says: 


“anarchists keep asking themselves the same question: What is anarchism? What does it 
mean to be an anarchist? Why? Because it is not a definition that can be made once and for 
all, put in a safe and considered a heritage to be tapped little by little. Being an anarchist 
does not mean one has reached a certainty or said once and for all, ‘There, from now on! 
hold the truth and as such, at least from the point of view of the idea, | am a privileged 
person’. Anyone who thinks like this is an anarchist in word alone. Instead the anarchist is 
someone who really puts themselves in doubt as such, as a person, and asks themselves: 
What is my life according to what | do and in relation to what | think? What connection do | 
manage to make each day in everything | do, a way of being an anarchist continually and 
not come to agreements, make little daily compromises, etc.? Anarchism is not a concept 
that can be locked up in a word like a gravestone. It is not a political theory. It is a way of 
conceiving life, and life, young or old as we may be, whether we are old people or children, 


is not something final: it is a stake we must play day after day.” 


For such people, anarchism is the Nietzschean “why” that enables the “how” of life, an 


interpretation of life itself one must live in the shadow of as a wanderer. It is, according 
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to Bonanno, a matter of thought and action that is indivisible: “for the anarchist, there is 
no difference between what we do and what we think, but there is a continual reversal 
of theory into action and action into theory.” Bonanno, in Fact, sees this as a secret of all 
kinds of life and not just anarchist ones: “never ever separate thought from action, the 
things we know, the things we understand, From the things we do, the things with which 
we carry out our actions.” So its important to Bonanno to ask questions like, “in what 
way does life have a different meaning for us, a meaning that is qualitatively different?” 
Anarchists are concerned with such questions, so Bonanno seems to think, because they 
want to make sense of things [that is: they have a rationality and, whatever else Bonanno 
is, he is clearly wanting to appear a rational man]. So we must ask about what life is For, 
how it should best be organised, if things work for the Favour of a Few or the mass, if this 


culture we are a part of serves Freedom or tyranny, for example. 


But anarchism is also more than this and it is not simply a kind of politics: 


“anarchism is not a political movement. Or rather it is, but only in a minor aspect. The fact 
that the anarchist movement presents itself historically as a political movement does not 
mean that this exhausts all the anarchist potential for life. Anarchism does not resolve itself 
in the Cuneo anarchist group, or groups in Turin, London or anywhere else. That is not 
anarchism. Of course there are anarchists there, or at least one should assume there are, 
the kind of comrades who have begun their own insurrection individually, have become 
aware of the context of obligation and coercion that they are forced to live in. But 
anarchism is not just that, it is also a tension, the quality of life, the strength we manage to 
draw out of ourselves, the capacity to change the reality of things. Anarchism is the whole 


of this project of transformation linked to what we realise in ourselves when we bring 
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about our own personal transformation. So it is not a quantifiable fact that can be 
historicised. Nor is it an event that will simply occur in the course of time, appearing 
through particular theories, people, movements as well as, why not, precise revolutionary 
acts. There is always something more than the sum of these elements, and it is this 


something more that continues to make anarchism live on in other ways.” 


In this context, Bonanno sees the problem of modern “democratic” politics with its 
imagined “democratic structures” as essentially a “swindle”: “The swindle operated by 
democratic structures is precisely their claim to solve... problems. This swindle shows 
how democratic politics are not based on reality or even a minimum of concreteness. 
Everything is rigged up on the implication that things can be improved, can be resolved 
in time, can be set right.” But problems are never solved because the deep structure of 
society never changes. Instead, “A handful of men, a minority of privileged people who 
hold the levers of power, look after their own interests and safeguard the conditions of 
supremacy of whoever happens to be in command.” But, acknowledging this, the issue is 
then what we want. Do we want breathing room [in a phrase pregnant with meaning 
From history] or do we want an unfettered freedom we have almost certainly never even 


experienced before — because we have never been allowed to have it? Bonanno says 


that: 


“It is not a question of trying to limit control, but of abolishing control altogether. We are 
not for more freedom. More freedom is given to the slave when his chains are lengthened. 
We are for the abolition of the chain, so we are for freedom, not more freedom. Freedom 
means the absence of all chains, the absence of limits and all that ensues from such a 


statement.” 
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This leads us a consider freedom, something habitually sold to us in the capitalist world 
as merely a word or a cypher rather than as the real thing. [You might be thinking Coca 
Cola is “the real thing” but, like everything else capitalism wants to sell you, its a 
manufactured thing made for profit as as what it is not.] Bonanno takes an 
uncompromising approach to Freedom and what it really means. He says that “Freedom 
is a destructive concept that involves the absolute elimination of all limits... if we desire 
it we must be ready to face all the risks that destruction involves, all the risks of 
destroying the constituted order we are living under.” | don’t think people generally [and 
not just anarchists] realise this enough. We have made a world to exploit people-and- 
things THAT MUST BE DESTROYED. This is what “freedom” would look like - and as a 
destructive freedom that is regarded as a positive value and practice. [Even the biblical 
Revelation realises this in its orgy of destruction.] Freedom has, instead, been sold to us 
as some misty-eyed superficiality or sublime but ultimately impotent experience. But its 


not. Freedom is terrifying liberty. So, as Bonanno also says: 


“Freedom is a difficult, unknown concept. It is a painful one, yet it is peddled as something 
beautiful, sweet, reposing. Like a dream so far off that it makes us feel good, like all the 
things that, being far off, constitute hope and faith, a belief. In other words, these 
intangibles which apparently solve today’s problems do not in fact solve them but simply 
mist them over, change them around, preventing us from having a clear vision of all the 


woes of our times.” 


Freedom, then, is a concrete thing, a difficult thing, a destructive thing. [Another of 
Bonanno’s books is titled Let’s Destroy Work, Let's Destroy the Economy. In “Destruction 


and Language” there he writes: “The structure of domination, the conditions of conflict 
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and the composition of the exploited class have changed to such an extent that an 
operation like ‘the taking of the Winter Palace’ in the Marxist sense or a liberation From 
the bottom in the anarchist sense have become utterly inconceivable. These two 
endeavours are antithetical, but they share the idea of taking over the means of 
production and placing them in the hands of the representatives of the exploited class 
who will organize liberated society. So what remains? What remains is destructive 
attack.”] Such freedom means taking action in the world and it definitely has 


consequences. 


To freedom, however, is opposed the modern weapon of “public opinion”. In a media sea 
that threatens to drown us even as it hypnotizes us, such opinion is Formed as a weapon 
to bamboozle and control us. Information overload is actually part of the program of 
control For, as any vulgar computer hacker knows, the easiest way to shut a system down 
is simply to give it too much work to do. We are literally being “bombarded” with 
information and “controlling the news cycle” is something anyone who watches TV has 
been familiar with as an idea for a while now. This is not just a matter of controlling or 
otherwise incapacitating thinking but also of controlling what you are thinking about. It 
takes an independent, insurrectionary mind — a guerilla mind, on might say! - to even 
break out of the constantly imposed and controlled informational agendas, let alone to 
thinking clearly and for oneself in another direction. Our parameters can very quickly 
become defined by others — and to their advantage — if we are not very careful. It is such 
controls which, as Bonanno has hinted, make us think that lengthening our chains is 


Freedom when, in actuality, it is more simply an acceptance of our chains. 
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So this information bombardment and news cycle control is there for a purpose and the 


Formation of something to be labelled “public opinion” matters. Bonanno says: 


“Basically, what does the State want from the formation of opinion? What does power 
want? Yes, of course, it wants to create mass opinion because from that they are able to 
realise certain operations such as voting, the formation of power groups and so on. But that 
is not all they want. They want our consensus. They want our approval. And consensus is 
gained through precise instruments, especially those of a cultural nature. For example, 
school is one of the reservoirs from which consensus is realised and the future intellectual, 


and not just intellectual, workforce is built.” 


The thing to realise here is that the authoritarian capitalist situation we are in is not 
content to leave people to be themselves. Everything about this situation is about 
coercing the situation that can best be exploited and making human beings into those 
who can be most useful to those at the top. [An example here is Elon Musk’s polls after 
he took over Twitter which he dubbed canvassing the “vox populi” in order to justify 
decisions he took and he alone could ever have taken. It was, then, a crude exercise in 
coercing public justification for his actions.] By making us “stakeholders” [a term actually 
used by the Blair government in the UK in the early 2000s] we are emotionally and 
intellectually committed to the engine of our own coercion and control. Bonanno 


himself makes this point when he says that: 


“It is not just a ‘new worker’ they are building, but a ‘new man’; a flexible person with 
modest ideas, rather opaque in their desires, with considerably reduced cultural levels, 


impoverished language, standardised reading, a limited capacity to think and a great 
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capacity to make quick yes or no decisions. They know how to choose between two 
possibilities: a yellow button, a red button; a black button, a white button. This is the kind 
of mentality they are building. And where are they building it? At school, but also in 


everyday life.” 


Bonanno conceives that modern authoritarian capitalism is about manufacturing 
“technological man” and it has absolutely nothing at all to do with a destructive freedom 
that would blow this world away in the cause of the first real freedom any of us could 
ever really have known. But in an anarchism of belief that is action that is belief the 


realisation is not all that we are called upon to have. We must go beyond it: 


“As anarchists we are called to do something. We are called by our own individual 
responsibility and by what we said earlier. From the moment the idea lights up our mind, 
not the idea of anarchy, but of justice, freedom, when these ideas illuminate our minds and 
we see the swindle before us — which today more than ever before we can define a 
democratic swindle — what can we do? We must set to work, and this setting to work also 
means organising ourselves. It means creating the conditions of reference and relating 


between anarchists, conditions that must be other than those of the past.” 


And so we approach the revolution. But we need to forget those outdated narratives 


told by dusty old men in Victorian stove pipe hats because the past is not the Future: 


“If the revolution we imagine and which moreover we cannot be certain will ever come 


about happens, it will not be the revolution of the past that saw itself as one single event 
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that might even take place in a day or one fine evening but will be a long, tragic, bloody 


affair that could pass through inconceivably violent, inconceivably tragic processes.” 


And so it is a question of a reality of today and not a regurgitation of past verities and 
agreements From people in whose tradition we hope to move. Anarchism was never a 
one size Fits all plan — although this was often put Forward as one of its most prominent 
myths by the naive, if benevolently-minded — and it must equally never be a dream or a 
myth that we uncritically accept. Even the word “anarchism” is not important [as | have 
now totally come to realise and in a way not dissimilar to how Murray Bookchin did — in 
that it is far too broad a term, seemingly inclusive of all kinds of people, many of whom 
you would heartily wish never to be associated with in this or any other lifetime] For its 
the values that count and seeing them become influential in the world of human 


relationships. [This also always makes them the “measure”.] Therefore: 


“All this is the kind of reality we are moving towards. Not because that is what we desire, 
not because we like violence, blood, destruction, civil war, death, rape, barbarity. It is not 
that, but because it is the only plausible road, the road that the transformation wanted by 
those ruling us and who are in command have made necessary. They have moved on to this 
road. We cannot change all that with a simple flight of fancy, a simple dream. In the past 
hypothesis where a strong working class existed, one could fool oneself about this passage 
and organise accordingly. For example, the organisational proposal of anarcho-syndicalism 
saw a strong syndicalist movement which, penetrating the working class and organising 
almost the whole of it, was to bring about this expropriation and passage. This collective 
subject, who was probably mythical from the start, no longer exists even in its mythical 


version so what sense would there be in a syndicalist movement of a revolutionary nature? 
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What sense would there be in an anarcho-syndicalist movement? None at all. So the 


struggle must begin elsewhere, with other ideas and methods.” 


Bonanno’s prescription, then, is simply that “reality has changed” in relation to all those 
classical or first wave anarchist texts which, even today, are taught or recommended to 
Fledgling anarchists as the foundational texts of a new faith. But a new reality requires 
new ideas [and even if it didn’t would always require new, contextualised applications]. 
In this way, Bonanno brings forward his own ideas for “affinity groups” and a constant 


oscillation between belief and action: 


“we maintain there is a need for the formation of small groups based on the concept of 
affinity, even tiny groups made up of very few comrades who know each other and deepen 
this knowledge because there cannot be affinity if one does not have knowledge of the 
other. One can only recognise one’s affinities by going into the elements that determine 
one’s differences, by frequenting each other. This knowledge is a personal fact, but it is also 
a question of ideas, debate, discussions. But in relation to the first points we made this 
evening, if you remember, there can be no going into ideas if there is not also a practice of 
bringing about actions. So, there is a continual reciprocal process of going into ideas and 


realising actions.” 


The character of these “affinity groups” and actions need not simply be anarchist in 
Bonanno’s mind: “These groups should not be composed of anarchists alone, anyone 
who intends to struggle to reach given objectives, even circumscribed ones, could 


participate so long as they take a number of essential conditions into account.” Such 
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conditions essentially amount to a willingness to engage in “permanent conflict” which is 


a matter of: 


“groups with the characteristic of attacking the reality in which they find themselves 
without waiting for orders from anywhere else. Then the characteristic of being 
‘autonomous’, that is of not depending on or having any relations at all with political 
parties or trade union organisations. Finally, the characteristic of facing problems one by 
one and not proposing platforms of generic claims that would inevitably transform 
themselves into administration along the lines of a mini-party or a small alternative trades 


union.” 


This is self-organisation properly understood without asking for membership cards to 
the anarchy club [which, you might be surprised to learn, is actually pretty common 
among people who publicly call themselves anarchists — since they love nothing better 
than policing their own membership and saying who can, and who can’t, be in it — 
pathetic cops that they really are!]. It is a commitment to changing the status quo by a 
consistency of actions pre-determined to undermine or weaken it. One can imagine in 
our present time, for example, that various climate groups of people who have no 
knowledge of, or allegiance to, anarchist ideas could be co-travellers in “attacking the 
reality” that is destroying the planet. [In many places it may even be said that such 
people, often students, pensioners or otherwise middle class women, are currently 
putting the imagined anarchists — the people who say they don’t believe in authority as a 
principle - to shame in their willingness to defy authority and take their punishment 
accordingly.] Bonanno would take no issue with this where it is based on self-managed 


groups picking their own targets For their own reasons [i.e. self-organisation]. Key here is 
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that such people do not seek to achieve the revolution in a single night but rather seek a 
more specific and achievable goal as part of a permanent insurrection against the 
imposed conditions of normality. Such groups do not need anyone else’s permission for 
they are autonomous. The point is that they go beyond the idea of “anarchism” to the 
practice of anarchy. And practice makes perfect in a rhizomatic conception of how all 
these autonomous insurrections eventually join up into a general insurrection and so the 


reality of anarchy lived and performed in its manner of operation. 


So, of course, Bonanno doesn’t leave it at this. Against formal organisations and 
structures, he is not against informal, decentralized ones. Anarchists must be able to 


create consequences from their existence, after all. Yet: 


“Anarchists guarantee none of the things they do. They point out the responsibility of 
persons and structures on the basis of the decision that they are determined to act, and 
from that moment on they feel sure of themselves because their idea of justice illuminates 
their action. It points at one person's responsibility, or that of more people, one structure or 
more structures, and the consequences that such responsibility leads to. It is here that we 
find anarchists’ determination to act. But once they act along with other people, they must 
also try to build organisms that are capable of holding together and creating consequences 


in the struggle against power.” 


That power, as Bonanno goes on to say in “The Anarchist Tension”, is almost always a 


matter of control over physical space. And we must relate to that space in which we are 


not free but controlled: 
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“Now, because power realises itself in physical space, anarchists’ relation to this is 
important. Of course insurrection is an individual fact and so in that place deep inside us, at 
night as we are about to go to sleep, we think ‘... well, in the last analysis things aren't too 
bad’, one feels at peace with oneself and falls asleep. There, in that particular place inside 
us, that private space, we can move about as we please. But then we must transfer 
ourselves into the physical space of social reality. And physical space, when you think about 
it, is almost exclusively under the control of power. So, when we move about in this space 
we carry this value of insurrection with us, these revolutionary values, and measure them in 


a clash in which we are not the only ones present.” 


For Bonanno, this relationship is not automatically about “increasing anarchist numbers”. 
He regards this as “important” but sees no direct relationship between anarchist actions 
of an insurrectionary kind and increased numbers of anarchists. And we should not 
necessarily regard this as the be all and end all anyway. Bonanno’s Fellow Italian 
Malatesta, we will recall, did not himself want to “emancipate the people” either in some 
great memberships drive; rather, he wanted the people “to emancipate themselves”. So 
anarchism of any stripe is not simply — or even — about the victory of an anarchist party — 
and so not necessarily recruiting for one either. Bonanno breaks this down even Further 
in his insurrectionary way where actions of various kinds become self-contained events 
in a permanent war against that which oppresses us. Conceiving of revolution, he 
concedes that it can no longer be imagined as the singular event [as if it ever could have 
been] but, instead, turns into the long drawn out [and not certain to succeed] process 


that, potentially, affects all of us. 
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The insurrectionist anarchist here is not the person throwing the brick through the 
window or hurling incendiary devices at police but, as he says in the earlier piece “The 
Logic of Insurrection”, is one “try[ing] to stimulate rebellion and even more, propose and 
participate in the Formation of an organization of revolt” generally conceived. This is a 
matter of “social struggle” rather than the concern of lauding an anarchist party as the 
only “true” Form of revolt. In this way action can be what Bonanno calls “limitless” in that 
in brings in all who can be encouraged to commit to it [without making your swearing to 
some anarchist dogma the badge of purity which allows you to be admitted to “the 
Cause”]. OF course, there are no certain outcomes here but Bonanno sees the anarchist 
task as “be[ing] in touch with reality and propos[ing] actions that are both possible and 
comprehensible” in order to spread and foment “mass rebellion”. This involves “basic 
associative structures organized to deal with one objective of struggle and stimulate 
people’s Feelings of rebellion, to culminate in as conscious an insurrection as possible.” 


Thus, in the end, we need to remember that “only the struggle is real” [from Armed Joy]. 


E: 

The fourth horseman of this anarchist apocalypse, this revealing of a new reality, is 
myself, the author of this book. You've been introduced to Anselme Bellegarrigue, Renzo 
Novatore and Alfredo Bonanno and so why not now to me? In that Christian apocalypse | 
mentioned earlier the Fourth horseman was riding on a pale horse and his name was 
Death “and Hades followed behind him” [Revelation 6] but | suppose this is only 
intertextuality and so is not that important. After all, its not me that offers you death. 
Take it From me that | have no desire of myself to kill anybody. | really rather wish that 


people would just somehow manage to conduct their overlapping lives in an all- 
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encompassing, non-exploitative kind of peace instead, like nature somehow manages, in 


Fact. That is, of course, very, very naive - but there you have it. 


As to the three previous horsemen, you would be right in concluding that they are here 
because | saw some truth in all of them. Bellegarrigue’s observations are remarkably 
straightforward, sane and sensible. People should be left to get on with the labour they 
need to engage in to create liveable lives and they need only the lightest of local 
administrations in order to coordinate such lives and stop people from treading on each 
other’s toes or acting contrary to each other. Novatore, glorious madman that he is, 
waves the black flag of individual freedom and unfettered personal expression high 
above the people in a howl which signals his lack of submission to any fictive social 
creation or idea. Bonanno tells us that before any revolution there must now inevitably 
be an indefinite social insurrection because, being awake, receiving the apocalypse, we 
now know that the ideals of anarchism are not achievable in a night, in a day, in a week, 
in a month, in a year. Perhaps [I whisper it] they are not even achievable at all or are 
simply an eternal mission of human existence. But does that matter? No. Anarchism is 
more, was always more, than the plan for a revolution. It is in your soul. It is part of you. 
It is part of life. The philosophical | says it is [part of] existence itself: life as self- 


organisation. 


But what of me, the author? What is my apocalypse? For as long as | can remember, ever 
since childhood, | have wanted to determine my own life. Perhaps this is true of all of us - 
but | can only speak For myself. As a child | was called stubborn because, knowing what | 
wanted to do [which was never socially disruptive more than simply going against what 


authority had decided] or, more precisely, what | didn’t want to do, | was prepared to 
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suffer the consequences of my stubborn will even where this included a Few harsh 
beatings that are still imprinted on my mind. As a teenager | was regarded as in a world 
of my own, easily distracted, not paying attention. | was, in fact, curious, always 
interested in the next thing, but, from the point of view of authority, it would seem as if | 
wasn’t giving such authority the attention it demanded. | became socially disruptive, 
didn’t go to school, engaged in transgressive behaviour. | was sent to a psychologist to 
set me back on the path of an anodyne societal drone. But it was already too late. | was 
me. | wasn’t a pawn of authority. And | never would be. In my late teens | got into trouble 
with the cops. | was even convicted of crimes in certain countries. But its too late. This is 
not my society. | want no part of it. It oppresses me, coerces me, threatens me, restricts 


my Freedom to live, to think and to act. That’s no way to live. 


My philosophy, being one of those strange, intellectual people who has such a thing, is 
“everything is a fiction.” It means really exactly the same as what Nietzsche means when 
he says that “facts is what there is not, only interpretations” or what Diogenes means 
when he flouts social custom after social custom thought of as made up where others 
think of them as the arbiters of right morals and civilization. In some ways this is perhaps 
a kind of nihilism - for all meaning now seems False and manufactured - but that is only 
so in comparison with an imposed structure and Fixity which is itself a Fiction. The issue is 
that everything is an interpretation and, being interpretation, it can be gotten around or 
avoided with another one. “Everything is a Fiction” means, as Graeber and Wengrow put 
it in anthropological and world-historical terms, that things don’t have to be a certain 
way and can, perhaps easily, perhaps not, be other ways. All it requires is For us to “make 


sense” in another way and fictively bring it to pass. Such means created the Family, the 
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State, the Church, money, “humanity” and many other things. Its really not difficult. And 


perhaps itself unavoidable. Simply imagine! 


Another name for “everything is a fiction” is “anarchy”. This is not an anarchy of either 
order or disorder but of self-organising holistic relationship. Things “Fit together” quite 
naturally, and without coercion or overall control, by themselves. Just by existing. They 
always have. Things do not need rules to obey to work this way. They do not need 
“purposes” or to be instruments of some “intent”. Things fit together in this way 
because, if they didn’t, then probably nothing would ever have existed to begin with. In 
other words, this happens as a whole because it can. There is nothing particularly 
spiritual about this as worshipping a holism is probably as externally pointless as 
imagining a god to worship. [Alan Moore’s choosing of a god to worship that was 
deliberately made up — Glycon — is, thus, probably the right way to ironically maintain 
such a practice.] That said, however, there is probably nothing wrong with realising that 
everything then implicates everything else, at the material level and at the immaterial, 
idea level. This is both a philosophical verity and a scientific reasonableness. It is to have 
a mind for consequences [things affect other things] and a mind that extends beyond 
the egotistical “| want”. Life is about more than you [or me] and couldn't be any other 
way. Life is always about the whole. That, in Fact, is why its about relationships and why it 
organises, and has always organised, itself. These relationships are not just about people 
— as if they were the only thing that mattered — but about animals and plants, all life, too. 
But they are also about all that is not life. Looked at From one angle [fiction, 
interpretation], for example, everything is just the transformation of forms of energy. 


Existence is interaction and transformation, change and becoming. That’s it. 
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This is all a bit mystical but what else do you expect the person who says “everything is a 
Fiction”, creating a world of myth and interpretation, signs and symbols, value and 
meaning, to be? Such a person posits that human minds, via language, symbols and signs, 
create a thought world to manipulate their existence through life never knowing [or 
having the means to know] if they ever once speak accurately rather than just usefully or 
to an agenda or need or interpretation. Since we can almost certainly never know [and 
since even the idea “knowing” is a linguistic one, one we made up], | choose not to worry 
too much about it. “Using” is good enough if it gets us where we want to go. “Using” 
puts the emphasis on the purposes and consequences of the use whereas “knowing” 
introduces the idea of authority and control, of “right” and “wrong”, of punishment for 
veering away from a narrative now consisting of “facts” that are not allowed to be 
denied or otherwise avoided. “Using” gives everyone Freedom to use as the world — in its 
natural manner of operation - allows them to. “Knowing” tells people how they must live 
— and woe betide them if they don’t! The world, the galaxy, the universe “knows” 
nothing. This is a good guide for how seriously we should take the imaginary human 
“knowing”. The universe had a dream and we should take it as seriously as the dream we 


had last night [Which we perhaps can’t even now remember]. 


But there is a problem with Fiction. Some fiction is so good, by which | mean so 
convincing, that some people come to believe that its real [i.e. Fixed, static, structural]. It 
congeals and petrifies into hard rock that seems to make the imaginary, the ideal and 
linguistic, into the material. God is an idea but how many stone statues, wood carvings, 
glass figurines and the like have been fashioned from human hands over the years 
because the story became something more, an idol to acknowledge and even venerate? 


Fictions, stories and ideas can, soon enough, become beliefs that motivate actions and 
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that start wars, create exploitation and invent whole systems of human behaviour which 
enslave and coerce. No fiction materially exists. But we do and, inhabited by such 
Fictions, the consequences become viscerally and terribly materially consequential. A 
white man is better than a black man. A trans person is a man in a dress [or, more rarely, 
a woman in trousers]. A gay person is a dangerous pervert and a threat to children. The 
pregnant woman who wants an abortion is killing children. Women who have lots of sex 
are promiscuous, immoral tarts. Prostitutes are evil and immoral. Men are better than 
women. Men should control women. People with lots of money are important. You know 
that | could go on [and probably never stop]. Yet NONE OF THESE THINGS ARE FACTS. 
They all start in fictions which begin in the mind. We are reminded again of the 


beginning of the Buddhist text, The Dhammapada: 


“Mind precedes thoughts, mind is their chief, [their quality is] made by mind. If one speaks 
or acts with a base mind, through that suffering follows like a wheel [follows] the ox’s foot. 
Mind precedes thoughts, mind is their chief, [their quality is] made by mind, if one speaks or 
acts with a pure mind, through that happiness follows like a shadow which does not 


depart.” [Anandajoti Bhikkhu’s translation] 


This book has been about the mind [otherwise known as Geist or “spirit”], about human 
thinking and its often destructive habits. Because | believe “everything is a Fiction” the 
issue becomes “What fictions are we using and making and what are their uses and 
consequences?” In the answer to this question is the circumstances of our lives. Reading 
this back myself, | see the debt | owe to the thinking of the American philosopher, 
Richard Rorty, whom, at one period of my life, | read voraciously, one essay after 


another, book after book. Although his own parents were once classified as “Trotskyites” 
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by the Daily Worker, having left the American Communist Party in 1931, Rorty himself 
became, politically, a social democrat and pretty much the dictionary definition of a 
Western civilization-loving liberal. OF course, compared to anyone even remotely 
conservative he seemed like a total radical with his exegesis of Derrida, Heidegger and 
Nietzsche mixed in with take downs of analytic philosophers like John Searle [a man who 
thought that educational standards would only return to American education if the sorts 
of things Rorty taught were completely abandoned]. The Rorty to whom | owe a debt, 
though, wrote things like this, the intro to his introductory essay to his essay collection 
Philosophy and Social Hope from 1999 [which you absolutely should read] titled 


“Relativism: Finding and Making”: 


“The epithet ‘relativist’ is applied to philosophers who agree with Nietzsche that “’Truth” is 
the will to be the master of the multiplicity of sensations.’ It is also applied to those who 
agree with William James that ‘the “true” is simply the expedient in the way of believing’ 
and to those who agree with Thomas Kuhn that science should not be thought of as moving 
towards an accurate representation of the way the world is in itself. More generally, 
philosophers are called ‘relativists’ when they do not accept the Greek distinction between 
the way things are in themselves and the relations which they have to other things, and in 


particular to human needs and interests. 


Philosophers who, like myself, eschew this distinction must abandon the traditional 
philosophical project of finding something stable which will serve as a criterion for judging 
the transitory products of our transitory needs and interests. This means, for example, that 
we cannot employ the Kantian distinction between morality and prudence. We have to give 


up the idea that there are unconditional, transcultural moral obligations, obligations rooted 
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in an unchanging, ahistorical human nature. This attempt to put aside both Plato and Kant 
is the bond which links the post-Nietzschean tradition in European philosophy with the 


pragmatic tradition in American philosophy.” 


Rorty’s books are full of stuff like this, bridging narratives of thought and ideas which 
imagine to redescribe the holism of material and ideas which constitute everything and 
put it under a new description which [of course!] has its own purposes. Reading Rorty 
was an insightful time For me but, more than this, it was a pleasure which, when you 
think about it, is unusual and unexpected when one is reading books found in the 
philosophy section of the library. But what | read [its pleasure explaining my voracious 
appetite For it] certainly went in and now, looking back a few years later, it also seems to 
me it went in because Rorty was never telling his reader WHAT TO THINK [often those he 
was dissecting were those who were doing this] but was, instead, offering a 
redescription of things which served certain other purposes that he himself wanted to 
present as beneficial. If | ever realised this at the time it was certainly only ever sub- 
consciously so but, in its realisation now, it seems to be as only a Further blessing Rorty’s 
writing brings. What | learned from him was “Don't tell people how they have to think; 
let them think how they want to think and for the purposes they articulate in so thinking. 
In this way we can link the thinking to the purposes and so show how they, in fact, go 


together and evaluate their usefulness and whether we regard them as useful or not.” 


Rorty also happened to have a rather persuasive philosophical point to make when, in 
one essay, he said something along the lines of “People wouldn't believe the things they 
do if the world they lived in made it impossible For them to believe it” and this thinking 


about thinking - which is probably all that philosophy really is — always appealed to me 
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even from being a lonely child in their room with the whole world of ideas in their mind. 
Rorty, then, is really a hygienist of thought and that appeals to me greatly as one who, 
not least in this book, has been banging on about the fact that the whole human 
relationship with the world of their existence begins in their mind. IF minds are that 
important then it seems to me we need to pay them attention and make sure they aren't 
a cross between a sewer and a rubbish dump. And, coming back to that thought of 
Rorty’s, it means we need to pay attention to the collective mind too, one so thoroughly 
and consistently abused and psychologically tortured as it is today for purposes of 
exploitation, coercion and control. Minds are products of social relationship and cultural 
interaction and they can be both systematically corrupted and permanently 


incapacitated. 


No one person, thing or idea made me what | would once have referred to simply as “an 
anarchist” — albeit that, on a Few occasions, | have attempted to make a story out of how 
it came to be [for it can only ever be a story even if the story can be changed or 
rewritten over and over again in the light of new ideas]. As | write this, though, and as 
I've gone through the 7 years it took to complete this book, | wonder about the 
usefulness of the terms “anarchism” and “anarchist” anymore, something | take as a sign 
of my growing maturity in relation to them. Anarchism, like all Fictions, has grown several 
narrative histories, all of them partial and Fictional. It has its own versions of saints and 
some people cling more to some of these saints [who the world often thought of as 


sinners] than to others. This is all often interesting but ultimately unimportant. 


What is important to any “anarchism” is ideas and values — something which, these days, 


motivates my turn from interest in “anarchism” as an ongoing Fictional tradition in itself 
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[and so the label “anarchist”] to simply the idea, myth and Fiction of ANARCHY — which | 
regard as being the really useful, productive and creative idea here. This, so | 
understand, is why there is no school of Goldmanism, Malatestarianism, Kropotkinism or 
Bakuninism in anarchism. Do you know, in Fact, why these things don’t exist? Because 
anarchy-beyond-anarchism recognises that INDIVIDUALS EXIST AND ARE IMPORTANT 
AND PEOPLE SHOULD THINK FOR THEMSELVES AS SELF-ORGANISING PEOPLE! 
Anarchism should never be [although, thought of as “anarchISM”, is always susceptible 
to becoming] a dogma to be repeated or a plan to be rigidly adhered to [like Marxism or 
Leninism or Maoism apparently are] but a set of values to be enacted or ideas to be put 
into practice as a matter of selForganisation within a lived context thought of as 
“anarchy”. Anarchists are, thus, thankfully often comfortingly vague about the future 
they envisage because how values and ideas will interact with future circumstances 
[whatever they will be since we are not clairvoyants] is as yet unknown. Not willing to be 
tied down to plans that may prove circumstantially Foolish, anarchists, one would 
sincerely hope, can only in Fact say “These are our values and ideas and this is what we 
will use to make any future we find ourselves in.” It may be short on detail, but it is 
appropriately authentic. And what politician who wants to always fix society to 
someone’s advantage can give you that as they dishonestly carry on their political 


swindle? 


Consequently, the only anarchists | can ever say | have truly liked are ones | would 
characterise as Fundamentally honest and authentic, the ones who absolutely didn’t give 
a Fuck about “optics” [as several of the Few modern ones who openly exist do today]. By 
this, then, | do not mean either that the people so denominated never told lies or 


deceived others, for many true anarchists [such as those who habitually gave False 
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names to Facilitate crimes] have done that. What | mean is that such people were bold, 
upfront, in your Face, unashamed to be themselves and to have the values that they 
made sure other people knew that they had because they couldn’t avoid living them out. 
It strikes me that most of the people | would put in this category might be described as 
“individualists” or in some sense “egoist”. | hold no particular ideological torch for the 
individual over the collective, however. In Fact, | imagine myself [you, my reader, if you've 
got this Far, will know better] not a particularly ideological person to begin with. IF 
something seems stupid to me | don’t make an ideological argument against it or try to 
prove it wrong by my ideology; | ignore it [much as Anselme Bellegarrigue says we 


should ignore government] and carry on my self-determined course. 


In this respect, writing this book has obviously required me to study anarchism both as 
ideas and as a historical phenomenon in multiple facets. In doing that | came across 
anarchist texts and people I'd never heard of and got a much better intellectual 
understanding of certain strands of its material appearance in the world. | would have to 
say that the ideas and the people who attracted me most [and whom you will be able to 
Figure out rather easily by my constant references to them] were those that stood on 
their own two feet and knew what they stood for and what they didn’t —- and were 
prepared to live it to the death. Reading my earlier autobiographical remarks you might 
imagine that | was responding to those people who seem in this respect something like 
me [to me at least]. | don’t refute this suggestion because its probably right. 
[Consequently, its something | must fight against For my own intellectual well being too 
For we learn more from those we don’t agree with than those we do. Consequently, as 


Nietzsche reminds us, do not despise your enemies too much: learn from them!] 
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But what does this mean? It means to me that people are what they are and they are 
what they become. There’s no universal right or wrong to which everyone is orienting 
themselves, either consciously towards or away from as their ethical character 
determines. And this lines back up with what Rorty was saying as well in that we have to 
look at purposes and consequences of thought rather than simply what it is or is about. 
Its about values and taking a stand, about purposes and what we want to see in the 
world. Is this why Novatore strikes me as better than Bakunin or Bellegarrigue as better 
than his contemporary Proudhon? Why does Emma Goldman stand out to me the most, 
her admixture of individualism and social anarchism [with occasional illegality and 
outbreaks of sexuality] a very personal mixture of traits uniquely realised in her own, 
unforgettable self? Its probably because, in my own life, I've constantly had to define 
myself against the things [authorities and circumstances] that wanted to define me 
themselves and in her life | see a model of that who was also inspired by similar 
intellectual figures to me as well. So of course | recognise, in the lives of others, similar 
people throughout my reading and thinking [From Diogenes and Jesus to Goldman, John 
Cage, Alan Moore, Emile Armand, Novatore, Nietzsche, Stirner and others] as those that 
stand out for me. What probably clicks in my mind as | read them [or about them] is that 
they, in their own reported circumstances, Faced struggles | also recognise and identify 
with. This is a matter of the road travelled as a wanderer and the fellow travellers we 
meet on that road. Each journey is an individual one but there will surely be many co- 
travellers along the way, some we will hope walk with us for a while and others we hope 


to diverge From us as soon as possible. 


Yet we are responsible only For our own journeys — and we are responsible, like it or not. 


Even if you choose to go somewhere and find a corner to sit in you are still responsible 
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to yourself for who you are. Life is existential and the human being, any human being, 
has needs — not the least of which is “be true to yourself”. So its not a matter of social, 
individual, egoist, insurrectionary, illegal, etc., when it comes to anarchy There is you and 
there are other people and there always will be until there isn’t anymore. How you co- 
exist will always be an issue as long as you all exist [and it all exists]. There is a whole and 


you are the tiniest, most microscopic part of it. Deal with it. Be responsible for it. 


So in thinking about “anarchism” my mind has changed somewhat to where | was nearly 
2000 pages ago. | started off, 7 years ago, with anarchism as the unfolding point of my 
authorial endeavours, something | wanted to write about if not simply endorse. But 
anarchism, if it exists [and it only exists as long as people keeping speaking and acting in 
a tradition of something called “anarchism” — but even then only as a Fiction] does not 
need my endorsement. [Many anarchists to boot, little bourgeois cops wittering on 
about “accountability” in their abject misunderstanding of the consequences of anarchy 
that they are, certainly don’t want my endorsement either!] But, more than this, I’m not 
sure its about “endorsing” anarchism anymore anyway. Turning it into a thing that could 
ever be endorsed seems, in Fact, to have become the height of intellectual bad taste for 


me. 


This book is then more pertinently about “insurrection” — something appropriate to the 
Free spirit - which is an awakening to self, the creation of the guerrilla mind, which, as Far 
as you are concerned if it happens to you, is something that remakes the world. During 
this insurrection, which probably takes your whole life, you never see things the same as 
before it occurred to you. It changes who you are and it changes how you see 


EVERYTHING. The only difference in an anarchist insurrection [I use anarchist now to 
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mean someone who regards themselves as acting in anarchy as a Free spirit rather than 
as a proponent of some “anarchism’] is that this insurrection occurs according to 
anarchist purposes and anarchist values. This affects how you see yourself, other people 
and the world as a whole, yes, but more than this it activates anarchist values and 
concerns as an interpretation of [your] life and the world itself. Therefore, this is not an 
agenda you take up From time to time; if it is an agenda at all then you become one with 
the agenda. At which point it becomes a living organism: you! [Which it always really was 


anyway.] 


What you then do about this | am absolutely adamant is UP TO YOU. Collectivity is 
certainly possible and often necessary and valuable but each human being exists alone 
with their own personal mind and will. These work best when they are exercised just like 
bodies do and so part of our responsibility is to use them. | am not one who thinks that 
anarchy is a list of things someone on Twitter might tell you that it is. Anarchy implies no 
specific action. It does not imply you Form a collective, set up a mutual aid scheme or 
attack the police station. That is to say, it does not imply any of these things unless you 
yourself decide that this is the best way to respond in the light of the insurrection that 
you are becoming and the circumstances you address. An insurrection is an existence 
rather than an agenda — as the end of my previous paragraph just intimated. 
Consequently, it is a matter of relationships and responsibility. It is a matter of 
responsibility because this is the ethical stance that the values of anarchy [and, one 
would hope, any anarchism] demand in your existence as a consciousness in the world. It 
is a matter of relationships because other people and things exist and so you must have 
an attitude towards them and a purpose in, with and through them. It is my considered 


opinion, as a person who would always have naturally wanted to shy away from any sort 
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of “organisation”, institution or external coercion, that people people do not need much 
more than the ability to Form mutually beneficial relationships. So taking responsibility 


For that, we might consider, is a step in the right direction. 


The thoughts which led to this book began in my troubled childhood and began there 
with pre-pubescent thoughts on the idea “What is a human being?”. These, in the course 
of my life, which such a question has dominated, eventually prompted further ideas 
having watched the first Blade Runner film several times. What this means, and so why | 
mention it here, is that | have always really considered that the issue of “anarchism” [me 
now being much more interested in “anarchy” than “anarchism”, in Fact] was more than 
some narrow construction of political concerns articulated by some definable group of 
historical people; instead, | have always thought of anarchism as something about 
existence, being, reality - which leads to my preference for the more mystical anarchy 
now and moving forward over the more easily dogmatic and partisan anarchism. But, 
that being so, | think the issue of anarchy is also the issue of human existence. This is also 
what | think Max Stirner was getting at almost 180 years ago in The Unique and Its 
Property — in his own way, of course, and fighting against the perceived intellectual 


threats of his own day in doing so. 


Much has been made in anarchist history of an opposition of collectivity and individuality 
- with many on both sides feeling the need to choose between them for reasons their 
own. | don’t Feel this need and find the opposition stupid and largely pointless. | think — 
and certainly hope — that my writing would prove me a loyal proponent of both a solid 
egoism which values the individual, their autonomy and agency and free association, as 


well as and whilst it also lauds the absolute necessity and benefits of Forms social action 
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and solidarity —- always based on physical [and never merely virtual] affinity. Anarchism, it 
seems to me, can never be locked up in one form or another but — if it is anything — it is 
something generally applicable in ways as diverse and as widely conceived as they can 
be. | do not restrict anarchist meaning or purpose to the individual, the properly 
constructed anarchist collective nor even, in Fact [like Bonanno], to anarchists. For 
instance, aren’t anti-capitalist or climate breakdown or racial injustice or violence against 
women protestors taking part in a properly “anarchist” Fight against exploitation and 
oppression? Does it matter if they use the name “anarchist” whilst doing it or not? [No, it 


doesn't.] 


| think that anarchy is then a HUMAN issue, a LIFE issue, an EXISTENTIAL issue. Thus its 
not a matter of “being anarchist” because the issue is exactly, from our perspective, 
what being a human being means: its about “being human”. Besides the specificity of 
that humanness, the matter of being itself - which philosophers call “ontology” — also 
has a role to play. This book, in Fact, could have been called “A Handbook of Human 
Existence” and | did toy with the idea of using some such title. The reason for this is 
because I've never really been able to conceive of the issue of anarchy as a matter of 
some narrow party of people getting their [anarchist] way as being important enough 
For this to be what anarchism is really all about. My answer to the suggestion that it is is 
“So what?” Who cares about that? Why should anybody care about that? It strikes me as 
just more empty, useless partisanship -the definition of a new dogma and authority by 
which to control people - that’s just copying the political status quo and templates of the 
day. Lord knows, we already have far too much of that which has, and does, cause 
damage that both kills as a result of the process of the partisanship but which will also 


quite likely result in the mass extinction of life on earth. Bellegarrigue made this point 
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too in saying that government can only end up in A Fighting B and B Fighting A and its 
becoming a matter of interminable revenge. Making anarchism a party has the same 
results: Government is chaos; anarchy is order. | want no part of it. Anarchy is life that 


organises itself. 


We need a more holistic answer, then, to the questions that anarchy [our proper subject], 
with its values, poses to each one of us than this. | myself can offer only the holism of all 
that is [sometimes called “the universe” in all its actuality and possibility but who knows, 
or cares, if it is even actually a multiverse?], a suggestion of some values to steer by, the 
idea of relationship and the context that “everything is a fiction”. Relationship | here 
think of as the connection and inter-connection of things in a network. Some 
connections may be more permanent and more necessary than others due to proximity 
but, at least potentially, connection and inter-connection can happen between any 
nodes in the network [and often do in surprising, if temporary, always temporary, ways]. 
| think of anarchy, in fact and in a practical sense, in many ways as merely a light touch 
idea of relationship between selF-organising Forms of life. These lives are, of course, not 
all the same and so recognising — and valuing - diversity is important to this vital 
personal Fiction of mine. They are, however, all equal, their equality guaranteed by the 


network which is the equalising whole in its decentralised and so self-responsible nature. 


In Fact, in some ways, there only is the whole that | refer to, both everything and nothing, 
and the Fact of a world of existence beyond each one of us is the only thing that gives 
anything meaning [due to the fictions this existence seems to implicate by and in its very 
existence]. Yet, in other ways, that network is nothing unless | own who | am and play my 


part as consciously and courageously as | can. It is neither all network and no me and 
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neither is it all me and no network. Its both or its nothing. This is why | personally Favour 
self-organisation over light touch forms of organisation and those light touch forms of 
organisation over formality which threatens to ossify. Everything is still out there and 
people need to work together. Even raging libertarians occasionally need the help or 
labour of others to assist in the Furtherance of their own lives however much the 
thought disturbs them. Stirner’s idea of “unions of egoists” or Armand’s conception of 
people freely entering into case by case free associations seems to me to strike the 
balance of working together and personal autonomy that anarchy implies. [Anarchy, it 
seems to me, can, however, never aspire to Bookchin’s pre-fabricated, pre-established 
municipalism simply because there is not enough Freedom involved in it. People will, and 


should, always rebel against their being arbitrarily organised or institutionalised.] 


But, even then, so what? IF some group of people want to formalise their collectivity and 
organise themselves in a particular way that is their business For that’s what “self- 
organisation” means and requires. | grant autonomy to whatever individuals and groups 
want to actualise it for themselves. Anarchy is not in the business of stopping people 
living their lives as they want to but of enabling them to do so [unless or until it impinges 
on someone else’s. But even then it posits that people can work out their own problems 


and conflicts without authorities Fictionally created so to do.] 


An anarchist value that often goes missing here is decentralization. But, thought of in 
one way, anarchy is little else but decentralization. [I'm reminded once more of the Dao 
here, a “way of nature” that is not active or purposive but just a casual and consequential 
description of how all things go together about their business as a constant interaction. 


This “way” is decentralized for nothing controls it and nothing could control it. No 
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control, and not seeking control, is beneficial to everything from _ this 
spiritual/philosophical perspective.] Everything bad about the condition of planet earth 
at the moment, and human lives as the apparent most important concern within that 
right now, is caused by centralization, by concentrations of power so great that they 
control millions of lives and inhibit free action and interaction. | think an anarchistic 
world, the world as the world of nature goes about its business, the world of self- 


organising Free spirits, would never allow that to happen. 


But the human world is become a perversion of the natural world and so creates centres 
of power which should simply have never been allowed to exist in the First place because 
they are so powerful they destroy everything else. They themselves must be destroyed if 
life on earth is to continue. | speak here of states, governments, military organisations, 
corporations, religious associations and anything which wants to control and has a lust to 
control more and more. One benefit of having read Daoist texts is the insight that 
harmony cannot be forced on things; it only occurs as a by-product of letting things be 
free and each coming to its own independent accommodation with the rest. 
Decentralization, not centralization, is the thing which will produce the peace and 
stability that living things require to prosper and grow without a daily Fear that all might 
be destroyed. Human beings have been trying the centralising, controlling way for 
centuries, nay, millennia now and its obvious it doesn’t work but, of course, by now even 
having such a thought is, in some cases, criminalized. To be an active anarchist is, in 
increasing numbers of places, already to risk being declared illegal. To see the benefits 
of decentralizing can soon also not be far away from illegality that outrages the power- 


mongers obsessed with destructive and exploitative control. 
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Yet if decentralization is the sensible way to lots of things people want [peace, harmony, 
stability, an end to enmity, exploitation and control] then it can’t happen without a 
consequent increase in personal autonomy and the taking of responsibility. The coalition 
of the willing that is that network | imagined only works if people play their part. One 
way centralising control works is by enforcing your dependence upon it and, by now, far 
too many people have become dependent on people, organisations and things for their 
own good. [I understand, for example, that there are even people now who can barely 
Function if Facebook or Instagram goes down. This is a humanity of willing slaves if true.] 
However, if anarchism was declared and realised tomorrow [in a regurgitation of that 
most common, but also most unbelievable, of anarchist apocalypses] wouldn’t hundreds 
of millions simply die because everything would collapse and wouldn’t far too many 
people in the West simply not know what to do next [including, sadly, many of the 
anarchists]? But why else do you think Max Stirner wrote “Therefore, turn to yourselves 
rather than to your gods or idols. Bring out from yourselves what is in you, bring it to the 
light, bring yourselves to revelation”? Human beings, so he thought and so | agree, were 
not meant to be passive beings acting as passengers through life. Each is presented with 
a responsibility For their own existence that they are challenged to take up and actively 
pursue. Anarchism, then, and not simply in the egoist branch of that creed, has probably 
always been a set of ideas which greatly exhorted the human being to take up their own 
cause and, in so doing, benefit the cause of others into the bargain. Anarchism, at its 
best, is an idea of life lived and enjoyed to the full but it requires courage to grasp it and 
to seek for it. There are no anarchists where people cower under the stairs waiting For 
somebody else to do something about the situation. Anarchism teaches that its only you 
[singular and plural], in the first instance, that can solve your problems. Self-thinking 


individuals should create self-thinking answers to whatever manifests as a problem. 
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Afterword: The Meaning of Liberation: Self-Organisation 


A theme has been developing throughout the text of this book which has taken seven 
years to write and, as is often the case, it takes time for me to sit back, think about what 
I've said, and realise what has emerged from my mind in the process. As is often the case, 
the theme is actually quite obvious when you realise it but, in the heat of creation, it can 
all be more unrealised as you try to get the detail of what you want to say down on 
“paper”. The theme of this book, elsewhere described in the question “What can you 
imagine?”, has been that political and economic anarchism, the kind that concerned 
Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Lucy Parsons and Malatesta and was the focus of their 
anarchist concern, is only basic anarchism. \Its a good place to start and its certainly 
necessary but, if you stop there, what you have is an ill-Formed, deficient anarchism that 
might change some external circumstances but that will surely not change much else. IF 
you want to go on from there — and it is my contention that you must just like Voltairine 
de Cleyre, Emma Goldman, Emile Armand, Renzo Novatore, sundry illegalists like the 
four propagandists of the deed in chapter 8 and more modern insurrectionists like 
Alfredo Bonanno, as well as the Mujeres Libres did — then you have to engage intellectual 
and moral anarchism too [and, actually, First]. You have to get inside your head and 


CHANGE WHAT AND HOW YOU THINK. 


Put like that, it must surely seem obvious that this is the case for we cannot have an 
anarchism that spruces up the outside of the house but leaves the inside a rotting, 
decrepit mess. What we must become then, so this book argues, is the Emma Goldman 
who argues with Peter Kropotkin in his own house about what anarchism is and isn’t 


concerned with [in that case it was sexual and feminist liberation in addition to politics 
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and economics]. It isn’t just about reorganising the externals of society; its also — and 


more fundamentally - about transfiguring peoples’ minds! 


This is a task | have come to imagine as thinking things through to the end or, at least, as 
far as we can possibly think them. [Anarchism, in many minds chatter about possible 
Futures, is often a case of “what if?” For those people who mistakenly talk about 
anarchism as if it was only a matter of Future possibilities rather than very present 
circumstances.] There is a problem here because it seems a lot of anarchists don’t think 
things through very far at all. They tend to stop thinking as soon as possible, if they can, 
and thereafter enshrine a lazy, ill-t-hought out dogma as their thinking on some matter. “I 
think this and | am never going to change my mind”, when it is clear not much thinking 
ever took place to begin with and that that which did was led by the liberal culture you 
are a part of, is, apart From anything else, a profoundly incurious attitude to take to 
intellectual and moral matters for anybody, but especially an anarchist. For the kind of 
educated anarchist | have been referring to throughout this text it is nigh on a “sin”, a 
refusal to self-educate and self-actualise, to change and to grow. Intellectual and moral 
maturity is not a matter of coming to “the right views” and then sticking to them as if 
there was some intellectual and moral heaven to achieve, a place static and unchanging 
possessed of only “the right views”. It is a matter of getting to a place where you THINK, 
where this is a process, a habit, where you don’t assume, where you deal in nuance and 
context, where general laws, or even law at all, are dubious concepts. It is imagining a 
world that is made up of myriad, ever evolving situations rather than one that is to be 


read off against an algorithm of right and wrong. It is anarchy beyond good and evil. 
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For example, anarchists, so we might imagine, do not believe in states, governments, 
police, courts, prisons, or laws. So how are anarchist societies “policed” - and who is 
doing the “policing”? More to the point, do anarchists believe in right and wrong, good 
and bad, ways to behave and ways not to behave, societal accountability? Even more to 
the point, if they do, WHAT ARE THEY GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? In discussing this with 
someone informally they suggested to me that all these “anarchists” who do not believe 
in states, governments, police, courts, prisons, or laws, [which is, to be clear, hopefully 
ALL of them] were actually just suggesting a regime in which, if something happened 
they didn’t like, they would simply mete out mob violence as a result. | found myself 
having to agree. The trouble is that “mob violence” doesn’t seem like a very educated, 
moral, responsible answer to me. It seems like the answer you come up with when you 
haven't, or can’t, think about a thing and imagine yourself into a different place or 
relation to it. [War, then, is a failure of imagination as Alan Moore always seems to 
suggest in numerous written works.] It’s the lame, easy way out. It also, of course, begs 
the question of on what basis such violent responses might be dealt out. Or even if there 
should be a basis [for isn’t a “basis” simply instituting a law we are supposed to be 
against?]. Perhaps what such “accounting” people imagine is simply a version of a “Fuck 
around and find out” kind of anarchism but the “ad- hoc people’s disciplinary committee” 
— or whatever else it might be called - sounds very like the police to me, albeit they 
might be ones who imagine it their right to be judge and jury as well. [But then which 
cops don’t?] Am | arguing myself into a corner, then, where I’m saying that in anarchist 
societies we literally just let people do whatever they like without taking any action 


against them at all? Is it a Free for all? 
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IF you read this book the answer is “certainly not all of the time” for | have consistently 
argued from the beginning of the project that anarchy is both the matter of an ethical 
pursuit but also of a rhizome of differing interests - and both matter. Anarchy certainly 
has an ethics and, as I've said more than once, is probably an ethics itself. Anarchists 
themselves, even the ones like Renzo Novatore, have standards. Those standards, 
however, are things they educate themselves about and come to THEMSELVES, they are 
self-creating and self-organising. So it seems to me that, if we think this through, it 
makes it quite possible that, in the absence of states, governments, police, etc., what 
you get instead — in an ideal situation that is never practically going to be ideal — is self- 
educated people with their own ethics, most likely organised here and there on at least a 
group basis of affinity, meaning people grouping together with similar values and 
beliefs. These would then be what we might call “self-determining ethical communities” 
[as | understand the Rojava district of NE Syria is]. Hopefully, these communities would 
then be as upfront and open about their ethics and values as possible so that people 
don’t wander into a group whose values they do not share but, obviously, that cannot be 
guaranteed. | am imagining communities that get together in ad hoc mass meetings and 
share their views on whatever concerns them openly to come to consensus agreements 
on how their communities will run. [As one correspondent put this to me: “In a loving 
Family or in a Fair and just community, most don't need to be instructed or regulated on 
what is right or wrong... everyone is treated as they would expect others to treat them 


back...] 


This, however, would not necessarily placate any individualists present — which is where 
the “rhizome of differing interests” comes in [Enzo Martucci, a youthful companion of 


Novatore’s, for example, even found the ethical individualism of Emile Armand too 
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confining and so criticised it in writing] - but it would mean that there is a way for 
communities to come to agreements about how to proceed out in the open and that 
community members would know there were lines that could be crossed which might 
invite conflict if they were. [Think, for example, of pirate articles From my preface which 
members agreed to on condition of joining a pirate crew and from which they might be 
marooned if they broke them!] Assuming people preferred peace to conflict, they could 
then attenuate themselves accordingly. [Martucci-like individualists would then have to 
watch their step but that seems to be something they do anyway, people with a concern 
For autonomy often being those most concerned to protect it For anyone generally, and 
people not fitting in in one group could presumably try to Find one in which they did Fit - 
or create their own as Emile Armand himself did.] The point here, as I've mentioned 
earlier, is SELF-DETERMINING RELATIONSHIPS between people [rather than 
relationships determined beyond your control] as the basis for living in anarchy and, as 
an optimistic person, | always like to assume that anarchists are educated people who 
can see multiple sides to intellectual and moral debates and appreciate diversity of 
values and opinions as a result. | have to believe that educated, involved communities — 
or simply selF-organising people creating their own self-determined relationships - would 
be better at this than uneducated communities made up of isolated and uneducated 
individuals — although even here | also grant absolute Freedom, in anarchy, for anyone to 
associate, or not associate, with anyone as they wish. This, in Fact, should go without 
saying and is absolutely a form of “self-organised policing” [that actually avoids any 
policing at all!] in that people simply have nothing to do with people they dislike or have 
no wish to interact with for whatever reasons they have. [Anarchists, | suggest, should 
police each other by refusing to be police. This is, in fact, a test of their anarchist 


credentials.] 
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Now, as an example of this, there is no more troublesome intellectual and moral subject 
than SEX [and this seems always to have been true as previous chapters, and Emma 
Goldman, hinted at]. And there is no more controversial sexual subject than what is now 
known as “the age of consent” [and so a subject in which the idea that consent is even 
about an age is a relevant idea]. We know this because if ever you suggest you hold to 
any degree of moral anarchism or nihilism about this the modern response in many 
jurisdictions will be a reactionary “So you think its OK to Fuck kids then?”. This, or similar 
comments, is in these situations intended to be a conversation-ending riposte which 
shuts down discussion of the topic as if the subject admitted of only certain answers and 
not others and as if sexuality was a subject that is uniform from person to person and 
culture to culture and a matter of static morals and statute law. The problem with this 
riposte is that it assumes a whole range of ideas which the anarchist might not, on 
reflection, find they want to assume. [This, by the way, is absolutely not to become an 
argument for why its OK to fuck kids. Its an argument for why the issue, and its whole 
context, should not be formulated like that at all if you are an anarchist.] What, for 
example, as was discussed briefly in chapter 9 when | discussed Julie Peakman’s book 
about sexual perversions and transgressions, is a “kid” — and does it have anything to do 
simply with age as opposed to education and maturity? We often hear, for example, that 
someone is either very young or very mature for their age. Isn’t that saying that age is 
more than a number? Isn't it saying, as some say, that its about “the life in the years” and 
not just the years in the life? My point is that anyone can make any question a matter of 
simple, unthinking dogma — and many need little encouragement to do so. Its the easiest 


of easy intellectual tasks. BUT ANARCHISTS SHOULD NEVER BE THESE PEOPLE. 
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In recent months | have had to wrestle with this issue in the face of dogmatists and 
puritans who find the sexual consent of teenagers [perhaps like the vestida Marta From 
an earlier chapter or certain hardly known about anarchist cases] disturbing. Primarily, 
they Find it disturbing because people like me make the argument that SOME teenagers 
[and in no sense what | would refer to or think of as “kids”] might be the willing sexual 
partners of people much older than they are. [This all began, of course, with the 
previously mentioned case of Becky Edelsohn and Alexander Berkman, referred to a 
couple of times earlier on.] It seems like they do this equation in their heads and all they 
see is horror and coercion and they can imagine it no other way. [Notably, they always 
seem to imagine such scenarios from the older person’s perspective but never from the 
younger person's - which is what | have ALWAYS been doing!] | regard this as an 
unimaginative response, especially if said people never get past it and actually think 
more about it, including the wider circumstances of the cases they are presented with. 
There are even quite well developed, liberal “democracies” —- such as Germany, for 
example, a country of my own experience — where the age of consent is 14 and that age 
was chosen, so | read and | can only take that on trust, to balance out the competing 
claims of child protection [a naturally very important subject | belittle in no way at all] 
and the self-determining of sexuality by people themselves [which is exactly what | am 
interested, as an anarchist and free spirit, to promote]. At this point | make a wry smile 
to myself that liberal democratic politicians, no doubt all capitalists to a Fault, might, in 
some cases, have more liberating sexual views than some avowed anarchists who have 
insisted to me repeatedly [and accusingly] that 15 year old girls, seemingly in every 
single case, have no such thing as sexual agency and cannot consent to sex at all [with 
the inability to consent rising with the age of their prospective partner]. This point of 


view is, and | make no bones about it, utterly bizarre to me as a general rule. 
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It is then interesting, and revealing, to try to go through the thoughts and arguments 
that must be going on in the dogmatic heads of people like this who deny agency to 
people like a gender critic telling you that trans teenagers, or even trans adults under 
25, should not be allowed hormones or to transition [for, as far as | can tell, the 
argument made here is basically the same: a straightforward denial of agency and 
autonomy, a refusal of youth liberation, and an authoritarian attempt at what is self- 
regardingly thought of as “protection” — yet seemingly also involving totally ignoring the 
parties concerned]. How do you come to the position that, without distinction and 
regardless of individual circumstances, no person pre-eighteen [and, of course, all 
teenagers are very different, not least in maturity, as no one would, | hope, seek to deny] 
is of the educated self-responsibility that they might wish to engage in sexual behaviour 
with people at their own discretion? How do such people imagine that people become 
involved in sexual activity to begin with? Do they want — AS ANARCHISTS — to set out 
rules and regulations for how and with whom people may have sex and, if so, how is that 
“anarchist”? What of the often discussed subject of “youth liberation” and how does that 


Fit into this discussion? In what is that found and evidenced? 


Consider, for example, that Emile Armand granted children [and so not merely teens] 
rights in his community, including the right to be treated as an adult at the right time. 
[One might here suggest that even expressing the desire to be treated like an adult is a 
demonstration of your readiness to be so treated - which is much how Armand seemed 
to take it himself.] Emma Goldman, as previously discussed, believed in educated, self- 
responsible people without distinction and the granting of as much personal agency and 
autonomy as people could demonstrate they required by their desiring it. There were no 


get out clauses for these anarchists based simply on the dogmatic application of age - 
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and | think quite rightly. And this seems, in Fact, to make a point: anarchists are not the 
bourgeois who operate on the basis of laws and police: they treat people differently. 
They think differently. They relate differently. I’ve given you examples you can research 


For yourself. Let that sink in For a moment. 


This is all indicative of the great, almost titanic, amount of self-education that even “the 
anarchists” need to undergo if they are to rewire their minds and leave bourgeois, 
puritanical, judgmental and liberal ideas behind. Many of us have grown up in exactly 
such societies and cultures and it absolutely shows. So if you think no differently to your 
non-anarchist neighbour next door or the member of parliament or the police officer 
shouldn’t that induce the thinking, self-educating anarchist to ask why and interrogate 
the reasons for that similarity? Shouldn’t the anarchist have different values [although 
never just for the sake of having them]? Shouldn't the anarchist, as | have been saying 
throughout this book, be developing their own moral and intellectual values by which to 
engage with the world? Aren’t anarchists the kinds of people who would do EXACTLY 
this kind of thing? It has been my submission that they would and in many historical 
examples throughout this text I’ve shown those who had the imagination for that task. | 
have been saying that it is not for the Fully formed anarchist to stick to politics and 
economics as if that was the whole of anarchism. Anarchism, if you would be a Free spirit, 
is a matter of everything [including autonomous acts of sex] and for everyone, it must 


engage and attack the moral and the intellectual too in order to transfigure our minds. 


And so we come, as we must, to the sexual liberation of teenagers, an aspect of youth 
liberation itself. It is NOT my opinion that all teenagers should be having sex, something 


which is only to say that sex is not compulsory [and that should be obvious]. Like Armand 
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and Goldman, | stand for the self-directed education of children from an early age and 
the treating of them as autonomous beings with agency [that, admittedly, is developing 
as the children themselves develop naturally, each in their own ways and at their own 
speeds]. IF we do that then, at some point, it is obvious that they will discover sexuality 
and have sexual Feelings —- and who knows who for or of what kind? It is the anarchist’s 
job to educate their Fellow human beings about this as best they can and according to 
anarchist ethics and values. [IF you need to ask what these are go back to “Anarchism for 
Free Spirits” for the compact version.] Children become teenagers who become adults 
and at some point in that process, different for everyone and unique, in each case, to 
them, they become sexually capable and sexually aware. The anarchist as educator 
knows this and prepares for it in advance — not with dogma and authoritarianism but 
with education about sexuality, its mechanics and its consequences, physical and 
emotional. This is work of mutual aid, of the education and enabling of others which 
helps the moral community generally and, not least of all, is an action which will ensure a 


more educated, more capable, more responsible, sexually aware young person. 


Are you still with me so Far? Is any of this bad? Is the goal of “educated agency” in 
matters of sexuality, which this is to prepare for and lead up to as discussed in a previous 
chapter, an inappropriate goal? Does it bother you that a thus educated 15 year old 
might decide to engage in sex [which is all that my talk and writing in this area of 
discussion has ever sought to stand up for or otherwise defend]? Is it better to tell them 
virtually nothing, leaving them ignorant and never having considered what is involved in 
sex in a discursive context, and to then insist that they have no sexual agency at all and 
so are physically incapable of consent? Is it better to create laws, which take in personal 


development or inclination not a jot, and to tell them that their desires are illegal, dirty 
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or shameful until a certain age — at which point their desires, thus uneducated, magically 


become legal and virtually unpoliced? 


Ah, but you will say “What about child protection?” | have already covered this. The “child 
protection” part of this afterword is the part about “education”. This is the anarchist 
approach to child protection, not the law and the cop and the draconian coercion of 
human beings but the education of the entire community into the issues and what is 
involved and is at stake. Anarchists believe in educated communities so that people are 
better informed and can make better decisions and — crucially — have the information at 
their Fingertips, with the experience of having thought about it, to enable their own 
agency and autonomy in such matters. [Here | suggest good examples are EXACTLY 
Becky Edelsohn and Alexander Berkman for | say they had an educated, consensual 
relationship and, as such, should not be criticised by “anarchists” especially for having 
done so.] There is no such liberation without education. And education is largely what 
delivers it. | would even go so far as to say that you can measure the anarchist character 
of the community or the human being by how interested and insistent they are about 
educating themselves and others about everything — sex and sexuality absolutely 


included — and then giving people their own agency and responsibility For it. 


For such an educated young person — and we'll stick with 15 years of age as its the age of 
Becky Edelsohn that began this debate for me — should it then matter whether their 
potential lover is 15, 17, 19, 29 or 37? Isn’t what is important the nature of this 
relationship, the context in which it takes place, rather than the ages of the involved? [So 
here issues of, for example, the ethicality of teacher-student relationships could be 


raised — quite legitimately.] Isn’t what is important the respect in which each holds the 
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other and the extent to which their agency, autonomy and freedom to choose is 
engaged? No one here is suggesting — and certainly not me — that mature adults either 
can or should obtain uneducated 10 year olds [or 15 year olds!] in order to satisfy THEIR, 
and only their, sexual desires. What is being spoken to here is only and always mutual 
love and mutual desire and the wish to mutually, with some education and self- 


responsibility, physically satiate it with genuine and educated consensuality. 


OF course, | am not unaware, at this point in the discussion, that we live in an age of 
“Law” in which most countries have ages of consent. This, as | have written about before, 
is the lazy response of those who have no genuine concern For those they are claiming to 
protect. It did not originate as, and should not be, an anarchist measure of anything for it 
is bourgeois liberalism in statute form — as is ANY law. To act as if a blanket age ban 
solved anything is to act like an ostrich who thinks that sticking its head in the sand will 
make the problem go away. When did a law ever make any problem go away as opposed 
to simply creating more criminals? My submission is simply that if you want sexually 
responsible people in general [which | certainly do] then you must educate these people 
before their bodies are quite naturally sexually active and you must allow them their 
own agency and autonomy to consent AS THEY DECIDE thereafter [responsibility for 
oneself must, through experience, breed that responsibility Further — including in its 
consequences]. Nothing about this has anything to do with either coercion or 


a 


exploitation or “power dynamics” because, in educating people about sex and its 
consequences, it is Fully intending to educate undesirable consequences away by 


creating self-thinking, self-assertive, self-confident and knowledgeable people. 
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My point [as it was Goldman's and Armand’s from whom | acquire it] is that sex and 
education go together; liberation of human beings and education goes together. That’s 
my experience and my suggestion, that education will always be better than either 
dogma or authoritarianism. It all comes back to my idea of the anarchist Free spirit. This 
is an educated, autonomous human being with agency and responsibility. | suppose this 
is an ideal, or, as | have previously discussed, an anarchist virtue or a value, the kind of 
human being anarchists should transfigure themselves into to become. If you have a 
better idea than this then let’s hear it! Yet because it is an ideal for all human beings it 
applies to young human beings as much as old ones [since life is development for all 
regardless of age]. Our imaginary of liberation should be to Facilitate the growth of 
young, self-determining people into older, more mature, self-determining adults that can 
imagine and create, with some ethics and responsibility, educated and ethical self 
determining communities and relationships. The great burden of that task will most be 
shouldered by education and, subsequently, the responsibility For using that education 
to determine your own life. Sexuality, as | have been repeatedly myself saying, falls 
entirely within this understanding and we cannot create an educated, self-responsible 
sexuality - in a world chock full of imagery and propaganda for the sexiness of sexual 
coercion - that ignores it. This is what | want to do for | recognise that nearly everyone is, 
or becomes, a sexualised being and each has, and should have, their own integrity in 
regard to that, one that should never be subject to the ethics of dogma or algorithm 
which are simply other ways to coerce. Sex is something to be enjoyed, openly, by and 
between as many people as desire it, and | am bold enough to suggest that, with an 
educated agency and an understanding of the responsibility this brings, it should be a 
matter for people themselves, and between themselves, to determine — much like the 


broad sweep of life itself in a liberatory anarchist understanding. | call this, perhaps 
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quite naively, in fact, an example exactly of “anarchism” if this word means anything at 


all. [And | concede that, in the end, it sometimes may not in its use by some anarchists. ] 


IF I'm wrong about this then | probably haven’t understood anarchism at all and probably 
wouldn't want to either. IF so, then don’t mind me, and three cheers for the free spirits! 
The Fact is, however, that someone else’s reality, which you were educated into, is what 
introduced you to this unfree world in the first place. Now, and not only in matters of 
sex, which were just an example, you have to find out if you have the imagination and 
the courage to get out of it. IF you can’t then imagine, if you can’t summon up the will to 
revolt from your chains, if you join in with the intellectual and moral imprisonment of 
your peers, will you then be able to even describe yourself as being alive at all, let alone 
being an adherent of human liberation? To this, the Free spirit — which, it turns out | have 
now become, emerging from a chrysalis labelled “anarchist” - says “Lead on!” and 
pledges to give their life in the cause of their own Freedom and that of those with whom 
they have to do - and to do so with such courage and imagination as weapons in their 


inexhaustible and free-spirited arsenal... 


Perhaps, however, you don’t, or won't, take my word for it. Then take America Josefina 


Scarfo’s [known to her Friends as “Fina”: 


“Dear Comrade, 


The purpose of this letter is, first of all, to ask your advice. We have to act, in all moments 
of our lives, in accord with our own manner of seeing and thinking, in such a way that the 


reproaches and criticisms of other people find our individuality protected by the healthiest 
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concepts of responsibility and liberty, which form a solid wall weakening their attacks. For 


this reason we should act consistently with our ideas. 


My case, comrade, is of the amorous order. | am a young student who believes in the new 
life. | believe that, thanks to our free actions, individual or collective, we can arrive at a 
future of love, fraternity and equality. | desire for all just what | desire for myself: the 
freedom to act, to love, to think. That is, | desire anarchy for all humanity. | believe that in 
order to achieve this we should make a social revolution. But | am also of the opinion that in 
order to arrive at this revolution it is necessary to free ourselves from all kinds of prejudices, 
conventionalisms, false moralities and absurd codes. And, while we wait for this great 
revolution to break out, we have to carry out this work in all the actions of our existence. 
And indeed in order to make this revolution come about, we can’t just content ourselves 
with waiting but need to take action in our daily lives. Wherever possible, we should act 


from the point of view of an anarchist, that is, of a human being. 


In love, for example, we will not wait for the revolution, we will unite ourselves freely, 
paying no regard to the prejudices, barriers and innumerable lies that oppose us as 
obstacles. | have come to know a man, a comrade of ideas. According to the laws of the 
bourgeoisie he is married. He united himself with a woman as a consequence of a childish 
circumstance, without love. At that time he didn’t know our ideas. However, he lived with 
this woman for a number of years, and they had children. He didn’t experience the 
satisfaction that he should have felt with a loved one. Life became tedious, the only thing 
that united these two beings were the children. Still an adolescent, this man came to know 
our ideas, and a new consciousness was born in him. He turned into a brave militant. He 


devoted himself to propaganda with ardor and intelligence. All the love that he hadn't 
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directed to a person he offered instead to an ideal. In the home, meanwhile, life continued 
with its monotony relieved only by the happiness of their small children. It happened that 
circumstances brought us together, at first as companions of ideas. We talked, we 
sympathised with each other, and we learned to know each other. Thus our love was born. 
We believed, in the beginning, that it would be impossible. He, who had loved only in 
dreams, and I, making my entrance into life. Each one of us continued living between doubt 
and love. Destiny — or, better, love — did the rest. We opened our hearts and our love and 
our happiness began to intone its song, even in the middle of the struggle, the ideal, which 
in fact gave us an even greater impulse. And our eyes, our lips, our hearts expressed 
themselves in the magic conjuring of a first kiss. We idealised love, but we were carrying it 
into reality. Free love, that knows no barriers, nor obstacles. The creative force that 
transports two beings through a flowery field, carpeted with roses — and sometimes thorns 


— but where we find always happiness. 


Is it not the case that the whole universe is converted into an Eden when two beings love 


each other? 


His wife also — despite her relative knowledge — sympathises with our ideas. When it 
came to it she gave proofs of her contempt for the hired killers of the bourgeois order as 
the police began to pursue my friend. That was how the wife of my comrade and | have 
become friends. She is fully aware of what the man who lived at her side represents to me. 
The feeling of fraternal affection that existed between them permitted him to confide in 
her. And he gave her freedom to act as she desired, in the manner of any conscientious 
anarchist. Until this moment, to tell the truth, we have lived really like in a novel. Our love 


became every day more intense. We cannot live altogether in common, given the political 
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situation of my friend, and the fact that | have still not finished my studies. We meet, when 
we can, in different places. Isn't that perhaps the best way to sublimate love, distancing it 
from the preoccupations of domestic life? Although | am sure that when it is true love, the 


most beautiful thing is to live together. 


This is what | wanted to explain. Some people here have turned into judges. And these are 
not to be found so much amongst common people but in fact amongst comrades of ideas 
who see themselves as free of prejudices but who, at bottom, are intolerant. One of these 
says that our love is a madness; another indicates that the wife of my friend is playing the 
role of “martyr”, despite the fact that she is aware of everything that concerns us, is the 
ruler of her own person, and enjoys her freedom. A third raises the ridiculous economic 
obstacle. | am independent, just as is my friend. In all probability | will create a personal 


economic situation for myself that will free me from all worries in this sense. 


Also, the question of the children. What do the children have to do with the feelings of our 
hearts? Why can’t a man who has children love? It is as if to say that the father of a family 
cannot work for the idea, do propaganda, etc. What makes them believe that those little 
beings will be forgotten because their father loves me? If the father were to forget his 


children he would deserve my contempt and there would exist no more love between us. 


Here, in Buenos Aires, certain comrades have a truly meagre idea of free love. They imagine 
that it consists only in cohabiting without being legally married and, meanwhile, in their 
own homes they carry on practicing all the stupidities and prejudices of ignorant people. 
This type of union that ignores the civil registrar and the priest also exists in bourgeois 


society. Is that free love? 
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Finally, they criticise our difference in age. Just because | am 16 and my friend is 26. Some 
accuse me of running a commercial operation; others qualify me as unwitting. Ah these 
pontiffs of anarchism! Making the question of age interfere with love! As if it the fact a 
brain reasons is not enough for a person to be responsible for their actions! On the other 
hand, it is my own problem, and if the difference in age means nothing to me, why should it 


matter to anyone else? That which | cherish and love is youth of the spirit, which is eternal. 


There are also those who treat us as degenerates or sick people and other labels of this 
kind. To all these | say: why? Because we live life in its true sense, because we recognise a 
free cult of love? Because, just like the birds that bring joy to walkways and gardens, we 
love without paying any attention to codes or false morals? Because we are faithful to our 


ideas? | disdain all those who cannot understand what it is to know how to love. 


True love is pure. It is the sun whose rays stretch to those who cannot climb to the heights. 
Life is something we have to live freely. We accord to beauty, to the pleasures of the spirit, 


to love, the cult that they deserve. 


This is all comrade. | would like to have your opinion on my case. | know very well what | am 
doing and | don't need to be approved or applauded. Just that, having read many of your 
articles and agreeing with various points of view, it would make me content to know your 


opinion.” 


This letter, | maintain, and hopefully | will until the happy day of my death, is the most 
consequentially anarchist thing | have ever read and is Full of points salient to anarchists 


and anarchy in matters of real life rather than abstract theory. In Finally, once and For all, 
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Finishing this book, | then want to explain to you why in all good conscience and without 
Fear. IF no one reads this and no one cares and people all simply assume lies about me 


and what | was getting at [in bad Faith] For the rest of my days then SO BE IT: | TRIED. 


Not the least important thing here, then, and your first test, perhaps of many, is that the 
author of this letter, Fina Scarfo, is, at most, 16 years of age. There is some doubt about 
when the author's birthday actually was [it was sometime in 1913] so as she writes and 
posts this letter in late 1928 and as its recipient, Emile Armand, publishes her letter in 
January 1929 in his anarchist publication, L’En-Dehors, she is either 15 or, at most, 16 
years of age by the date of publication. This is the first thing you need to process and get 
past and if you cannot get past that or you dismiss Fina because of her age alone then 
shame on you. You've clearly not read a word I’ve said [and there are well over 600,000 


of them in this text]. 


Your next test is then the subject of the letter and the reason that Fina Scarfo wrote 
specifically to Armand at all: she was a teenager having a consensual sexual relationship 
with a married man ten years her senior, the infamous Italian anarchist immigrant to 
Argentina, Severino Di Giovanni, who was a militant anarchist and propagandist of the 
deed in Buenos Aires eventually put to death in 1931 by the Argentinian authorities for, 
amongst other things, several bombings, including of the US Embassy in defence of the 
Italian anarchists condemned to death in the USA, Sacco and Vanzetti. Di Giovanni had 
various accomplices in his activities, a couple of whom were Fina’s two brothers. Scarfo 
wrote to Armand, who was on a different continent, specifically, of course, because of 
his aforementioned promotion of “amorous camaraderie” and sex positivity in a context 


of anarchist autonomy and educated agency which | discussed in chapter ten. As we see 
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From the evidence of the letter itself, Scarfo was herself subject to moral judgment, 
censure and abuse for her relationship and so she wrote to Armand, one imagines, for 
moral support From someone who shared her own anarchist context. Amongst other 
things this exchange demonstrates is that Armand’s views of anarchism and sexuality 


had travelled from France, where he was, to Argentina, where Fina Scarfo was. 


In this, | am not at all concerned with Severino Di Giovanni or what he thought or wanted 
[something we know nothing about anyway in relation to his attitude towards Fina] but 
with the specific thinking of Fina as expressed in her letter. My point here is that Fina 
delineates a legitimate, genuine, honest and authentic expression of anarchy [and, in 
Fact, anarchism — at least, as | understand it] in her comments and that this is based on 
solid anarchist ethics and principles applicable to anybody. My Further point is that, if 
this be so, then there is no ANARCHIST basis for disputing the legitimacy of her 
relationship with Di Giovanni in anarchist terms [“anarchist terms” being all | am 
interested in as a free spirit]. That said, allow me to make some points From the text of 
the letter itself and Forgive me if these become exhaustive but | wish to explore this text 


as fully as is necessary in making those points. 


1. Fina Scarfo assumes, right from the second sentence of her letter, that anarchy is 
encapsulated in the idea that “We have to act, in all moments of our lives, in accord with 
our own manner of seeing and thinking”. Thus, from the off, she assumes both anarchist 
autonomy and agency at the personal level. This, so it transpires, she imagines acts as a 
protective wall against the “reproaches and criticisms of other people” in that this 
personal agency and autonomy is a matter of “responsibility and liberty”. Putting this 


more simply, we may say that Fina Scarfo regards anarchism as a matter of personal 
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agency and autonomy, one’s responsibility to promulgate one’s own liberty, as one 
taking up their responsibility for it, without regard for social commentary, criticism or 
judgment. Anarchist liberty, that is, a matter of responsibility, begins with the human 
individual and the reality of their agency and autonomy in regard to their lives, beliefs 
and actions. Scarfo thus concludes her first paragraph by saying, “we should act 
consistently with our ideas” which, we may note, does not mean anyone else’s ideas. The 
power of decision, and the locus of authority, lies at the personal level in Fina’s thinking 


as the expression of an authentic anarchy. 


2. In setting out her issue to Armand in her second paragraph, Scarfo, in numerous 


sentences, makes multiple points about her understanding of anarchy: 


a. She calls anarchy “the new life” [which is, thus, not “the old life” and, one imagines, 
must be equatable with a new, or at least different, ethos and set of values to “the old 
life” such as that, for example, one might imagine the government lives]; 

b. This is a matter of “Free actions” [individual or collective]; 

c. This life aims at “a Future of love, Fraternity and equality”; 

d. She grants the same freedom to everybody else that she desires For herself, i.e. “the 
freedom to act, to love, to think”, summarising this as her “desir[ing] anarchy for all 
humanity”; 

e. She believes in a “social revolution” but regards this as a matter, in the present 
moment, of it being “necessary to free ourselves from all kinds of prejudices, 
conventionalisms, false moralities and absurd codes”. This | take to be the work of 


intellectual and moral anarchy that this book of mine has often been about; 
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f. She believes this ongoing, present work of freeing ourselves From “all kinds of 
prejudices, conventionalisms, False moralities and absurd codes” is a matter of carrying 
out this work “in all the actions of our existence”. In other words, anarchy leaves nothing 
we say, think or do untouched; 

g. She makes the point that anarchy is not about waiting for anything [such as the 
aforementioned “social revolution”]. It is something you engage right now and so, one 
must assume, is something that could be seen, in and through one’s actions, right now; 

h. She makes the subtle, and perhaps overlooked, point that we should “act from the 
point of view of an anarchist”, something she then equates with “a human being”. Given 
that in this same paragraph Scarfo calls anarchy “the new life”, we must assume that she 
is not talking here about acting like a bourgeois liberal or a law-abiding advocate of State 
and Church in this respect. Instead, she thinks of acting like an anarchist as a matter of 


being human and that, we should assume, in some new and meaningful way. 


3. In turning to “love” [which | take to suggest means at least the imaginary of a 
continuing amatory association in Fina’s words], Fina Scarfo then suggests that the 
consequences Of all she has just said about anarchy as a new life acted out in the present 
[not least as a means to “social revolution”] means that “we will unite ourselves freely, 
paying no regard to the prejudices, barriers and innumerable lies that oppose us as 
obstacles”. Given the previous points already made in her letter, it would seem that 
Scarfo imagines that whether or not one should engage in loving relations with another 
is a matter of personal agency and autonomy in “the new life”, things “consistent with 


our ideas”. She imagines this no less for herself at 15 or 16 years of age than for others. 
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4. Scarfo, then relating how she and Severino Di Giovanni first met, makes the not 
insignificant point that he is a “comrade of ideas”. [Note that Scarfo also addressed 
Armand at the beginning of her letter as “Comrade” too, no doubt imagining a similar 
affinity between them.] In fact, she makes the point that they first met as “companions 
of ideas” in a way which recalls the case of Becky Edelsohn and Alexander Berkman who 
met in similar circumstances to similar consequences. Scarfo says, “We talked, we 
sympathised with each other, and we learned to know each other. Thus our love was 
born.” This point, | think, is significant because it means they meet and interact with each 
other not on the basis of bourgeois morals or political liberalism, but on the basis of the 
ideas of “the new life”. This, if anything, is the basis on which they should be judged if it 


can be established what that is [the other points here are clues]. 


5. Scarfo thinks of what they were doing together as “carrying [love] into reality”. But 
she adds that this is “Free love, that knows no barriers, nor obstacles” and paints it in an 


exclusively positive, even idealistic, light, as something no one should be against. 


6. Scarfo makes the point that she is Friends with Di Giovanni’s wife - and that even 
though nothing is hidden about Scarfo’s Feelings for her husband. She also claims that 
relations between Di Giovanni and his wife are such that he extends to her the same 
freedoms to love as he has taken advantage of with Fina. Scarfo refers to this as 


“conscientious” anarchism and seemingly praises the consistency of thought and action. 


7. Fina Scarfo now turns to the fact that, in this situation, “Some people have turned into 
judges”. Here, interestingly, it is NOT so much “amongst common people” —- which we 


may assume to be the mass of people still living “the old life” - but other “comrades of 
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ideas who see themselves as free of prejudices but who, at bottom, are intolerant”. 


These apparent anarchists, imagined proponents of “the new life”, suggest that: 


a. The “love is a madness”; 

b. Di Giovanni's wife is only pretending to go along with the relationship and is “playing 
the role of martyr” — even though Scarfo insists she is aware of everything, is a self- 
possessed human being and “enjoys her freedom’; 

c. Scarfo has become an economic burden to Di Giovanni and his Family [which Scarfo 
refutes, claiming they are each economically independent]; 

d. Their relationship interferes with the Di Giovanni's children in some way [to which 
Scarfo replies that if the children were neglected then Di Giovanni would not have her 
sympathy to begin with]; 

e. The age gap is inappropriate [For which reasons are given - such as that Fina is trying 
to get money out of Di Giovanni or that, alternatively, she is too young to understand 
her circumstances or their consequences]. Scarfo utterly rejects this criticism, 
significantly, on the basis that age has nothing to do with love, that “the fact a brain 
reasons” is, in her view, enough for “a person to be responsible for their actions”, and 
that it is her problem [and not anybody else’s] to deal with in any case [and so, implicitly, 
and in line with what has come before in regard to the autonomy and agency implicit in 
“the new life”, others should mind their own business since it is For her to decide the 
course of her own life and suffer the consequences of taking her own responsibility for 
it]; 

Ff. Fina Scarfo refers to her judges as “pontiffs of anarchism”, clearly regarding them as 
moralist cops out to police the autonomy and agency [and, for that matter, Free 


association] of others in the process; 
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g. Scarfo criticises “certain comrades” as having a “a truly meagre idea of free love” 
which amounts to what used to be called “living in sin”, i.e. as an unmarried couple. 
Scarfo makes the Further point that just anybody does that anyway and so it is not 
particularly anarchist nor characteristic of “the new life” she discussed earlier. On this 
basis, she questions even its very credentials as an example of “free love”, making the 
point in the process that if “bourgeois society” thinks something is OK then how radical 
or different can it really be —- and so how radical or different can those be who agree 
with such values of bourgeois society and nothing more?; 

h. Finally, Scarfo reports that there are some others “who treat us as degenerates or sick 
people” — and the suggestion is that name-calling and arbitrary labelling [i.e. using slurs] 
has taken place. [Today’s analogue to this is most obviously calling anybody and 
everybody a “pedo” until the term, which is in reality very serious in its proper use and 
connotation, becomes devoid of all meaning in its ubiquity. Another example would be 
the use of the word “slut”. Use of such language without any standards for their use 


quickly degrades discourse in general.] 


To all of this, however, Scarfo replies that “we recognise a free cult of love” and that “we 
love without paying attention to codes or false morals” and points out, in agreement 
with my First point from her letter here, that “we are faithful to our ideas”. She closes 
her letter to Armand disdaining “all those who cannot understand what it is to know how 
to love” and proclaiming that “Life is something we have to live freely” whilst assuring 
Armand that she knows very well what she is doing and doesn’t “need to be approved or 
applauded”. And with that, she asks Armand for his opinion on the matters at hand as 


one who has read and agreed with “many of your articles”. 
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In response to all this we can begin with Armand’s own comment upon it which he 
printed, along with Fina Scarfo’s letter, in the edition of L’En-Dehors published on 


January 20" 1929: 


“Comrade: My opinion matters little in this matter you send me about what you are doing. 
Are you or are you not intimately in accord with your personal conception of the anarchist 
life? If you are, then ignore the comments and insults of others and carry on following your 
own path. No one has the right to judge your way of conducting yourself, even if it were the 
case that your friend’s wife be hostile to these relations. Every woman united to an 
anarchist (or vice versa), Knows very well that she should not exercise on him, or accept 


from him, domination of any kind.” 


| highlight what Armand’s says here by breaking it down into the Following six points: 


a. He doesn’t regard Fina’s issue as something in which his opinion [and so presumably 
anyone else’s opinion] has any jurisdiction; 

b. He asks after Fina’s personal consistency in the matter of her living as an anarchist; 

c. IF she is being consistent with it, he encourages her to Flat out ignore any criticisms 
and carry on with that consistency, a matter of her own autonomy and agency; 

d. He states that no one else has any right to judge her — and that even if Di Giovanni's 
wife i not onside with what is going on [which she was]; 

e. He does not conceive of sexual relations as exclusive on the basis of them being 
dictated or dominated by others, including any ongoing partner, in anarchist context. 
This implies he imagines people can choose their own sexual partners as a matter of 


course, including how many such partners they might have, and without any outside 
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coercion [i.e. no one but you yourself can tell you who you can or can’t love, something 
that is a matter of autonomy, agency and free association]; 

f. He mentions neither Fina Scarfo’s age, nor the age gap between Scarfo and Di 
Giovanni, AT ALL — suggesting that for him its not something relevant to the discussion 


by itself [which, reading his other literature, is a point which certainly Finds support]. 


Let me repeat at this point that the entire argument up until now has been made, by 
Scarfo in her inquiry and by Armand in his response, on the basis of what are imagined to 
be anarchist values and principles, principles such as agency, autonomy, free association 
and love in relationships between people of like mind [i.e. Scarfo’s “comrades of ideas”]. 
So none of this has had anything to do with bourgeois morality, laws, ages of consent, 
liberal politics, the approval of parents or moral communities, “the old life” or anything 
else of that nature. This is simply not the basis on which either Scarfo or Armand have 
argued anything when discussing a subject one may quite realistically regard as at least 
something to do with youth liberation, the anarchist conception of the human being and 
human relations in general. Scarfo, calling anarchy “the new life”, clearly seems to 
imagine this is something wholly other than a putative “old life” — and that not least in 
matters of morality and sexual relations. Armand, in his brief response - as one who from 
chapter ten we already know was himself active in the area of youth liberation, granting 
adulthood and self-responsibility to all those who demonstrated the intellectual, moral 
and responsible will to demand them - basically affirms the principles of autonomy, 
agency and Free association which Scarfo uses whilst simultaneously rejecting the “false 
moralities and absurd codes” that she herself has rejected. Armand’s response, in Fact, is 
essentially “keep on keeping on” and, as she recognised in him someone who might 


affirm her attitude to her situation, he, in turn, affirmed her assertions in regard to it. 
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Both, in other words, saw what was going on, in its intellectual and moral basis, as the 
practice of anarchy appropriately so understood. But, since we need to be exhaustive 


here, why did they do that? 


Scarfo and Armand see anarchy as a completely new context for human relations [i.e. 
relations between all human beings]. This being so, it is based on none of the 
Foundations of the societies we live in [this being customary and arbitrary moralities, 
statute laws and hierarchical structures, institutions and authorities which literally police 
— and punish - our behaviour]. We have, they imagine, to Forget all of these things and 
start again [which does not mean by building “anarchist” versions of them!]. They start 
From the basis of the autonomy of the individual human being, their constantly self- 
educating agency and a free association which does not artificially restrict who we may 
interact with. In tandem with these things, they imagine that our liberty and our 
responsibility are related items in that our liberty implies taking responsibility [For 
ourselves First and Foremost but also for others] and that our responsibility only comes 
into its own if it also implies our liberty to live according to it. This is the basic 
intellectual and moral basis on which Scarfo and Armand together both talk about any 
person's ability to engage in sexual or loving relationships, one where such things are 
the concerns of autonomous, freely associating people with a constantly self-educated 
agency which enables them to act on their own behalf in relations with others. This is 


their basis of any imagined or potential anarchist community or society, in Fact. 


When explained this way, it becomes impossible to imagine any of this, or the similar 
case of Becky Edelsohn and Alexander Berkman which introduced me to this subject, as 


anything other than relationships formed in, and because of, the thinking of “the new 
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life” to which Fina Scarfo referred [and which, incidentally, the whole of my chapter on 
Emma Goldman is about. Please read that again for Further supporting arguments to 
those given here]. It is, in particular, nearly impossible to imagine them as examples of 
the exploitation of young people by older people in ways that can only be justified on 
the basis of bourgeois and moralist thinking all those involved expressly rejected, 
arguing and working against them at length in practice if not also in print. In Fact, my 
suggestion is, and has always been, that those who condemn these relationships do not 
do so on anarchist grounds such as those set out here and explicitly referenced by Scarfo 
[besides being found in the work of Armand and Goldman in multiple places] but only on 
the ground of, and in terms of, the bourgeois, moralising liberality which has “absurd 
codes” and “conventionalities” which Scarfo herself explicitly [and Armand implicitly in 


his reply] condemns in their advocacy of “free love”. 


What this argument is, then, is not at all “pro-pedophilia” [as some, who have never 
really read it, would contend in the present and others have contended in the past, 
locked in the bourgeois moralism and puritanical thinking from which they cannot 
escape and by which they can only judge as they are] but an actual anarchist manifesto -- 
For it sets out what the anarchist human being is and details the essential characteristics 
of their liberty and/as responsibility as encapsulated in the autonomy, educated agency 


and Free association that motivates Scarfo in her love. 


It is that, my pedigree chums, which you actually need to fully and finally understand if 
you ever want to get to the bottom of what this anarchy for free spirits was ever really 


all about - and what the black flag, for my self-organising self, really symbolises: new life. 
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And so we are at the end after getting on For 2000 pages of text. | concede this is a lot 
and imagine that its quite realistic no one but me myself will ever read all of it. | do not 
care. You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make it drink -— but its anarchist 
wisdom that, providing the water, whether anything drinks or not, is then up to it and 
not up to you. | have provided the water so feel free to drink at your own leisure — if at 
all. Drinking is a voluntary activity that | leave to your discretion. But how to close sucha 
book? It strikes me that this is best done with a kind of recap of what it is imagined has 
been going on within it perhaps spiced with a few contemporary concerns that urge 


their way into the text on the way out. So here goes... 


For about the last two and a half years [actually almost exactly two years four months] | 
spent some of my time mixing with online “anarchists” [self-described — there is really no 
other way to determine who or what an anarchist is in the online world (and perhaps the 
offline world either) except that people self-describe as such a thing] in various online 
spaces. | want to make it quite clear here that in no sense except the casual [and so often 
largely meaningless] online sense was | interested in any sort of “affinity” with the 
people | talked to, either casual or habitual. [In truth, | Find that communication through 
the Internet is largely pointless and meaningless. It doesn’t bring people together, it 
highlights that they are far apart, each actually only in their own offline and very 
material spaces which should be their proper theatre of concern. Consequently, | don’t 
tend to think of online contacts as “Friends” in any real or purposeful sense. They are 
people at arm’s length, people more like characters in some real-time online game, a 
virtual world, that people can take part in, albeit with sometimes non-virtual and 


consequential effects. But this is another story | don’t have time to go into here. Reading 
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earlier chapters in which | say “everything is a Fiction” might help fill in the blanks | 


cannot fill in here if you're curious.] 


IF anything, then, this activity was mostly motivated by simply having a desire to chat and 
interact with people who may have shared similar interests or who may have had 
common knowledge about an interest, history or idea as one | did. | went into it in a quite 
naive way and certainly with no notion of ever meeting any of the people | found online 
because of it. [In Fact, this would have proved nearly impossible anyway. Most online 
“anarchists” are American and so exist in a place I’ve never been nor would ever want to 
go to. This American domination of the “anarchist” space is, by the by, one of the most 
annoying things about it since, to be blunt, Americans are often exceedingly Fucked up 
people due to the fact they live in an exceedingly Fucked up country.] The thing is, 
however, that as | gained more and more “anarchist” contacts [I didn’t ever seek or 
initiate these. | was just there and people found me not vice versa; in general terms, they 
Followed me, | didn’t First Follow them] through this activity [even though many of them 
were the aforementioned “fucked up” Americans | took against immediately] | began to 
learn things about this community as a community of people that were, in most cases, 
only nominally related to each other, and then only ideologically and through alienating 


screens. 


A lot of the things | learned weren't very complimentary. For example, | studied 
anarchist texts and anarchist history at some length in writing this book —- as several 
chapters will evidence - but talk to your average online “anarchist” and most of it will 
come as news to them because they know next to nothing about the intellectual and 


political history of where “anarchism” comes from — or what went on or why in its past. 
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[This is one reason why you can talk in such circles about Becky Edelsohn or Fina Scarfo, 
both proper historical anarchists with guerrilla minds, but then be labelled “pro- 
pedophilia” in zines by modern online “anarchists” like _==—=————s=»'ecause they have 
no concept — historical or ideological - of where these past anarchist behaviours or 
justifications for behaviours come from. BUT ITS ALL THERE! Just read the publicly 
available texts of Emma Goldman, hardly an unknown person in anarchist circles, for 
example! Read her imaginary of the anarchist as a human being or of anarchist 
relationships! | have, in Fact, stood up in this book, as Far as I’m aware, for NOTHING she 
did not promote, explicitly or implicitly, in her own words and actions. The only reason 
other “anarchists” could never see that is because they were entirely ignorant of the 
Facts of the life of this most well known of anarchists and deaf to her call for the 
independent intellectual and moral perspective she promoted for adults AND children. 
Goldman herself called “ignorance” the most destructive thing and | have experienced 


the truth of it in my dealings with the uneducated online anarchist mob myself. ] 


What | learned, in fact, is that compared to examples like Emma Goldman, 99.99% of 
“anarchists” in ANY online space are total fakes and virtual cosplayers, identity frauds Far 
worse than the people who sometimes infiltrate anarchist spaces with False names and 
back stories for whatever reasons they have in doing so [these can be serious or 
relatively trivial, based on a political purpose or little more than mischief inspired by 
boredom - and I’m sure both exist so please take steps to satisfy yourself as to who you 
are talking to at all times if this bothers you. You should be doing that anyway unless you 
don’t really care]. They are narcissistic, self-obsessed, navel-gazing frauds too, obsessed 
with themselves [and especially policing themselves for the most obvious way to 


describe them as a group is as anarchist police] and not the world of material 
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consequence instead [which is their more usual actual oppressor]. Not a single one of 
them is Fit to even be mentioned in the same breath as any historical roll call of publicly 
acknowledged anarchists who, more often than not, risked livelihood, life and limb for 
their beliefs or habitually practised behaviour which made them a target for the 


authorities. 


It is a notable of the online “anarchist”, For example, that they can spout some half-read 
[and even less understood] “theory”, in some cases until the cows come home, but, as 
Emma Goldman complained even in her own day, not then have that affect their 
behaviour, practice or relationships at all. One reason my own writing then subsequently 
Focused on intellectual and moral anarchy, a spiritual independence in fact [and totally 
inspired by the example of Emma Goldman's], is that, most scandalously of all, pretty 
much every online “anarchist” [examples like the egoist (who actually has the sense to 
stay offline but is present through his voluminous publications) Wolfi Landstreicher 
aside - although he himself has attracted the label “pedo” as a result from some 
“anarchist” quarters for one short essay he wrote in the 1980s about loving children — 
which, OF COURSE, was completely misunderstood by the ignorant unwashed who read 
it in and from their aforementioned ignorance] is nothing more and nothing less than a 
clone of the very bourgeois, liberal, capitalist and authoritarian societies in which they 
were raised. Not independently-minded, self-actualised or free-spirited people at all, 
they are, so it seems to me, indistinguishable from their very non-anarchist neighbours 
wherever they happen to be. They have the same values, like the same things, have the 
same goals, wear the same clothes, engage in the same cultural activities, and crave the 
same way Of life [whilst bitching to, and about, the same people on the Internet]. How 


could there be a more disgusting, ignorant, craven and obvious fakery than that? How 
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dare such people howl and whine about “fakes” in their communities when their 
communities are themselves fakes, twisted parodies of ideas most of them are entirely 
in ignorance of? Look in the mirror people. Self-awareness is clearly not a strength in 


online “anarchism”. 


Often, in Fact, it seems to me that this is the point though. All these disparate and 
alienated online “anarchists” really want is “friends”. The “anarchist” identity is often 
little more than that, a label to draw in people using the same label, a superficial 
classification which has no substance below the surface at all to Facilitate the relief of 
bourgeois boredom. Such online “anarchist” communities [there’s more than one 
however many people try to imagine “anarchism” as a single entity in order to then 
police it] are actually often little more than people using superficial labels as a means to 
arbitrating superficial “Friendships” and consequently squabbles, scandals and online hi- 
jinks are common as these people negotiate these interactions in real time. [Take even a 
peek under the blanket of online “anarchism” —- largely operating according to the 
American’s highly partisan cultural values - and you'll Find a mass of people who all hate 
someone else associated with it, often on the basis of past arguments or disagreements 
or previous policing activity (which some of them refer to in a distinctly authoritarian 
way as “accountability” - to who? And on what basis?). Consequently, the example of 
these people is probably the worst advert for “solidarity” I've ever come across — which 
would be fine except many of these same people pretend to articulate solidarity as a 
value. They should advocate smug, moralistic and authoritarian policing instead because 
that role Fits their active proclivities like a glove. They are those for whom the witticism 


“| would never want to join any club that would have me as a member” was coined For!] 
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Now should we ask how much any of this activity is actually worth in actual “anarchist” 
substance, however, the answer might be so vanishingly small as to not even be worth 
really considering. There are virtually no genuine anarchists in the public online world [I 
would never say none because that would be wrong and there are always the authentic 
mixed in with the mass of the inauthentic — I've even had quite long private 
conversations with some of them and they are the ones actually doing anarchism (often 
without fanfare) as opposed to forming cliques and getting into argument after 
argument] but there are certainly plenty of bourgeois kids of liberal moms and dads who 
want to play anarchist who can post a meme or a photo of a black flag and imagine 
themselves into a role [so long as its online anyway]. It’s worth mentioning here, | think, 
that the aforementioned Emma Goldman hated using even the telephone and that her 
“anarchism” was a matter of the public gathering and the Face to Face confrontation — all 
very material and real world. In the 21% century, however, anarchism often seems 
described as bitching in a Discord group or piling onto identified targets on social media 
in acts of electronic hit and run. Pathetic. Have “the anarchists” then given up on making 
a material difference to the material world or was “anarchist” — in an online sense - only 
ever really just an edgy label that these mostly American juveniles [not a description of 
their age] used in order to act exactly the same as everybody else in their society to 
begin with, a theatre for even more endless and pointless electronic infighting which 


gets no one anywhere and certainly prospers a genuine anarchist agenda not a jot? 


An ironic [and actually very amusing] consequence of all this, however, or so it seems to 
me, is that those people, based on the thinking outlined in this very extensive book, 
whom | would regard as the actual anarchists, the people who actually are in the 


business of liberating themselves from groupthink, institutional organisation, 
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authoritarianism, being controlled by others and a carceral existence, who are the 
intellectually and morally independent, who think for themselves, go their own way, 
eschew social expressions of “community” or “solidarity” at their own discretion and who 
basically determine to live THEIR OWN lives of autonomy, agency and Free association, 
are actually hated just as much by these online “anarchists” [who are usually some Form 
of social anarchist and so invested in forcing people into some sort of mould From the 
off as a means to creating their wholly imaginary and impossibly naive and stupid 
utopias] as they are by the bourgeois liberals who make up most of Western society and 
who owe no allegiance to anarchy at all. In Fact, the reaction to such people, living 
authentically and autonomously as they do, is largely indistinguishable between these 
two groups. Why? Because, aside from labelling themselves “anarchists”, these online 
“anarchist” people are actually just more bourgeois liberals exactly like their neighbours 
in every respect. Paul Z. Simons said it before me [in his defence of an example of the 
kind of people I’m thinking of, Peter Lamborn Wilson aka Hakim Bey, against the 
cowardly, bourgeois and extremely moralistic attack he received from Robert P. Helms] 


so don’t shoot this messenger first, I’m not the only one to spot this! 


So it seems to me that it takes a very Fucked up and self-regarding “anarchist” person to 
imagine themselves the judge and jury of those who live genuinely autonomous lives 
that disregard any and all authorities — including imagined anarchist ones. [For clarity: | 
despise any and all anarchies which imagine organisatory councils, institutions or 
administrations that are anything other than simple public meetings where each may 
speak as an equal. | don’t say such organisations are unanarchist or that others should 
not see value in them. | say, instead, that’s its up to every one of us to decide what we 


like and don’t like, what we want and what we don’t want, who we will listen to and who 
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we won't, etc., — and that this, and extending this same autonomy, agency and free 
association to every member of any community, is more fundamental to any anarchy 
than any form of external organisation could ever be.] Perhaps “autonomy, agency and 
free association” are principles too difficult for these people to understand? Perhaps, 
when some anarchist said “Demand the impossible!” this was then an impossible that 
was too impossible for them to demand? Perhaps “No gods, no masters” was too 
complex a slogan to penetrate their minds? Perhaps “Become ungovernable”, in their 
obtuse thinking, means “No, not like that, like this!” - thereby entirely defeating the 
point of the slogan? Yet | take each of these anarchist slogans seriously in my anarchist 
interpretation of them. [But then, in thinking about “anarchism”, | am probably far more 
philosophically serious about it, and its consequences, than many of the superficial 
chucklefucks who have occasionally condemned and vilified me over the last couple of 
years — for this is, and has never been, just an -ism to me but an attempt to understand 


the meaning of both my life and life itself, a very consequential thing indeed.] 


You see, | demand an impossible BEYOND the insipid benevolent coercion Fantasies of 
social anarchists who see anarchism as a way to make all the people behave as they want 
them to behave “because it will be better for all of us if they do”. [In this | am like that 
Emma Goldman who acquiesced in no form of organisation where Freedom to act for 
yourself was not also allowed — as she expressed in her remarks at the 1907 Amsterdam 
anarchist conference during the discussion on organisation.] | think “no gods, no 
masters” should mean that there are neither gods nor masters - and that the very idea of 
these things [and anything they imply or inspire] should be permanently purged From 
the human mind, that we should imagine a world where such concepts don’t exist. | think 


that “Become ungovernable” means and absolutely includes being governed especially 
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by YOU reading this right now [or your group of equally policing acquaintances who you 
chat with in your online clique or, in fact, anybody like you] if you remotely think there is 
a way that | [or anyone else] should live that anyone but the people concerned decide for 
themselves. [This, to be clear, is a conception of relationships without coercion at all - so 
no “accountability” you coercive “anarchist” Fucks! Arbitrating your community in this 
conception is achieved via free association — which is naturally also Free disassociation. 
Simply stay away From people you dislike or otherwise despise - just like pirates did with 
rival pirate crews or when they sometimes marooned people cast out of their own 


companies.]| 


Consequently, | think the word “anarchist” has teeth and | think that they bite at exactly 
the point where any ‘you’ wants to coerce any ‘me’ to a particular habitual relationship. | 
take the view that autonomy, agency and free association ALWAYS comes from below 
and begins with the individual apart from any and all social, political, moral and 
intellectual coercions. Can you say the same, mean it and then actually live that way? 
That independence, so | think, is the real anarchist challenge. And there’s no fucking 
around here. This is For real and the real world. Do you live like this or don’t you? Are you 
about this life or aren’t you? Oh, you want to talk about FAKES? Look in the mirror First 
oh community of Fakes in a world that’s become all about the fact truth has been 
abolished and everything is now a fiction! Do you think its only certain people who 
pretend to be things they are not? Do you think that because you think you are a certain 
thing then you really are that thing? But all these things [any “thing” in Fact] is itself a 
Fiction, something human beings made up and then artificially [and often self- 
deceptively] arbitrate in their own interests. Anarchism itself, and really as far back as we 


can take the use of the word in an explicit political context, is not a term that people 
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generally agree on the meaning of. It has often wildly different meanings — and so wildly 
different consequences. Some people even think it means being the benevolent police 
whilst others think it means selling NFTs and mining crypto-currency! [“Free spirit” is, 
consequently, a better term for it means the complete absence of anyone’s ability to 
determine it For anyone else; it describes an existence not a dogma; it is an attitude one 
articulates through being alive and not a law, plan or code; it is another term for “self- 


organisation” or “life evading control”.] 


You've had 1980 pages by now to work out what anarchy [beyond, and always beyond, 
anarchism] means For me but I can distill it down to a few words or phrases and point you 
in the direction of my influences [which the content of this book should make obvious 
anyway]. The latter are Diogenes and Nietzsche and Jesus; Zhuangzi, Stirner and 
Goldman; Armand, Novatore and Graeber; Alan Moore, Bellegarrigue and Albert 
Libertad. They [that is, my influences in terms of groupings] are_ illegalists, 
insurrectionists and egoists, direct actionists who stood out [and stand out] From their 
cultures, the seeds of new cultures, not those who merely [and very superficially] 
replicate bourgeois, capitalist and authoritarian cultures in and from “safe spaces” these 
very cultures provided for them. The world is, by its very nature, an unsafe space, an 


uncontrolled [and necessarily uncontrollable] space —- and you better get used to it! 


Distilling this anarchy down then | regard its principles as autonomy, agency and free 
association, a world of [material not virtual] affinity relationships made and broken at 
individual discretion and so made or broken for reasons we [and only we] always choose. 
This is a decentralised world that works to defeat any and all pretensions to centralising 


power by always being based on relationships that develop organically from below 
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rather than by being imposed From above. [The latter, whatever the source, is very much 
always a red Flag.] The hallmark of these relationships is always that they are voluntary 
and never that they are impressed and so their perfect example is always the pirate 
communities of the past | discussed in my preface and never the impressed navies from 
which the vast majority of the pirates first came in acts of rebellion and mutiny against 
the Forced organisation of the whole world. In Fact, everything | have subsequently said 
between my preface and now has been about informing a vision of self-actualising, 
autonomous, self-educated and so intellectually and morally independent human beings 
who could come to see human beings this way too and so regard the social sphere of 
human existence as a matter of just such uncoerced relationships. This, taking my 
influences on board, is what | imagine anarchy to ultimately be about whether we 
describe it as the decentralised affinity relations of autonomous people who act on the 
basis of their own agency and free association or whether, using Graeber and Wengrow’s 
three measures in The Dawn of Everything, we talk about freedoms to move where we 


want, to disobey any authority or to create new social and cultural forms. 


Anarchy for me, you see, is basically life itself after now seven years of writing and 
research, its best analogue being how life itself grows and develops, seemingly out of 
nothing, in self-organising acts of overcoming both itself and its circumstances. This is a 
deep and profound truth [which, of course, is why its not original to me] that we find in 
the writings of the ancient Daoists, Laozi and Zhuangzi, the self-overcoming philosophy 
of Nietzsche, the core political thinking of many classical anarchists when they urge 
people in general [and so not just some smug online clique] to “emancipate themselves” 
in acts of direct action [direct action always being their only strategy for success], and 


the activity of life in some biological text books | have read which point out — most 
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pertinently — that if life itselF was not self-organising then it would cease to exist the 
moment directly after the moment it first blinked into existence. Life, in order to be life, 
in other words, MUST organise itself. Otherwise it just blinks out of existence all over 
again. Perhaps, realising this, its why the French individualist anarchist, Albert Libertad, 


then wrote the following piece: 


TO THE RESIGNED 


| hate the resigned! 

| hate the resigned, like | hate the filthy, like | hate layabouts! 

| hate resignation! | hate filthiness, | hate inaction. 

| feel for the sick man bent under some malignant fever; | hate the imaginary sick man that 
a little bit of will would set on his feet. 

| feel for the man in chains, surrounded by guardians, crushed under the weight of irons of 
the many. 

| hate soldiers who are bent by the weight of braids and three stars; the workers who are 
bent under the weight of capital. 

| love the man who says what he feels wherever he is; | hate the voter seeking the perpetual 
conquest by the majority. 

| love the savant crushed under the weight of scientific research; | hate the individual who 
bends his body under the weight of an unknown power, of some “X,” of a God. 

| hate, | say, all those who, surrendering to others through fear or resignation a part of their 
power as men, not only keep their heads down, but make me, and those | love, keep our 


heads down too, through the weight of their frightful collaboration or their idiotic inertia. 
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| hate them; yes | hate them, because me, | feel it. | don’t bow before the officer’s braid, the 
mayor's sash, the gold of the capitalist; morality or religion. For a long time | have known 
that all of these things are just baubles that we can break like glass...| bend beneath the 
weight of the resignation of others. O how | hate resignation! 

| love life. 

| want to live, not in a petty way like those who only satisfy a part of their muscles, their 
nerves, but in a big way, satisfying facial muscles as well as calves, my back as well as my 
brain. 

| don’t want to trade a portion of now for a fictive portion of tomorrow. | don’t want to 
surrender anything of the present for the wind of the future. 

| don’t want to bend anything of mine under the words fatherland, God, honour. | too well 
know the emptiness of these words, these religious and secular ghosts. 

| laugh at retirement, at paradises the hope for which holds the resigned, religions, and 
capital. 

| laugh at those who, saving for their old age, deprive themselves in their youth; those who, 
in order to eat at sixty, fast at twenty. 

| want to eat while | have strong teeth to tear and crush healthy meats and succulent fruits. 

When my stomach juices digest without problem | want to drink my fill of refreshing and 
tonic drinks. 

| want to love women, or a woman, depending on our common desire, and | don’t want to 
resign myself to the family, law, the Code; nothing has any rights over our bodies. You want, 
| want. Let us laugh at the family, the law, the ancient form of resignation. 

But this isn’t all. | want, since | have eyes, ears, and other senses, more than just to drink, to 
eat, to enjoy sexual love: | want to experience joy in other forms. | want to see beautiful 


sculptures and painting, admire Rodin or Manet. 
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| want to hear the best opera companies play Beethoven or Wagner. | want to know the 
classics at the Comedie Francaise, page through the literary and artistic baggage left by 
men of the past to men of the present, or even better, page through the now and forever 
unfinished oeuvre of humanity. 

| want joy for myself, for my chosen companion, for my friends. | want a home where my 
eyes can agreeably rest when my work is done. 

For | want the joy of labour, too; that healthy joy, that strong joy. | want my arms to handle 
the plane, the hammer, the spade and the scythe. 

Let the muscles develop, the thoracic cage become larger with powerful, useful and 
reasoned movements. 

| want to be useful, | want us to be useful. | want to be useful to my neighbour and for my 
neighbour to be useful to me. | desire that we labour much, for | am insatiable for joy. And it 
is because | want to enjoy myself that | am not resigned. 

Yes, yes | want to produce, but | want to enjoy myself. | want to knead the dough, but eat 
better bread; to work at the grape harvest, but drink better wine; build a house, but live in 
better apartments; make furniture, but possess the useful, see the beautiful; | want to make 
theatres, but big enough to house me and mine. 

| want to cooperate in producing, but | also want to cooperate in consuming. 

Some dream of producing for others to whom they will leave, oh the irony of it, the best of 
their efforts. As for me, | want, freely united with others, to produce but also to consume. 
You resigned, look: | spit on your idols. | spit on God, the Fatherland; | spit on Christ, | spit on 
the flag, | spit on capital and the golden calf; | spit on laws and Codes, on the symbols of 
religion; they are baubles, | could care less about them, | laugh at them... 

Only through you do they mean anything to me; leave them behind and they'll break into 


pieces. 
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You are thus a force, you resigned, one of those forces that don’t know they are one, but 
who are nevertheless a force, and! can’t spit on you, | can only hate you...or love you. 
Above all my desire is that of seeing you shaking off your resignation in a terrible 
awakening of life. 

There is no future paradise, there is no future; there is only the present. 

Let us live! 

Live! Resignation is death. 


Revolt is life. 


Revolt is life, says Libertad, in a Foreshadowing of what Camus would in essence say later 
on in books | referred to in chapter one in relation to the nihilism of the life of which we 
are seemingly self-aware. By the by, of course, Libertad makes the point that it is 
because we are resigned to what we are presented with as our form of life that we 
condemn everybody else to the consequences of that resignation too. Authoritarianism, 
exploitation and coercion love nothing more than those who acquiesce — and so help 
enforce the systemic nature of these things as they do [perhaps even whilst imagining 
themselves to be “anarchists” in the process]. Why else, in Fact, do you think the world is 
Full of the inauthentic, bad actors and people, in an existentialist conception, who are 
acting out of bad faith towards themselves which, as a consequence, everyone else must 
suffer From as well? The powers of this world encourage this, of course. They do not 
want authentic, educated, self-actualised people who exist as active engagees in the 
material world [people perhaps like V From V for Vendetta?]. They want people who 
imagine themselves “anarchists” but whose “anarchism” consists in policing 
conversations on the Internet or organising cliques on social media platforms to look 


down their noses at other people. They want just more ignorant bourgeois partisans fed 
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by the TV news who are shat out of the back of the capitalist-authoritarian machine that 


exists only to make more of the same world until this activity ultimately destroys itself. 


My answer to this, after seven years of thinking and research about it in multiple Facets 
as this book makes plain, is a basically egoist [though never antisocial] conception of 
anarchy that is conceived as “self-organisation”, an active living of your life in revolt, 
rebellion and defiance. In this, | don’t imagine any utopias — and | am generally extremely 
suspicious of those who do for usually their utopia needs to be in some way coerced. My 
own insight, such as it is [and | make no claim for its originality] is that it is in leaving 
everybody to themselves to organise themselves [literally as nature intended] and in 
emphasising that self-organisatory principle which comes from life itself that we give 
ourselves as a species, a Family of interconnected species, a planetary ecosystem, the 
best opportunity to live in harmony and in relative peace. This, after all, is how things 
came to be all by themselves devoid of authority, coercion and exploitation. It was only 
stupid homo sapiens who decided it would be a good idea to arrange, organise and 
control it. This, | am saying to you now, was the actual “original sin”. Plenty of other 
human beings, however, have offered more genuine wisdom than this, the wisdom which 
is basically that we should concern ourselves with our own lives and with living them 
locally, self-organisingly, in a way that has no place for mass or overarching control of 
people or things [and which consequently and habitually defies that they experience asa 
result]. But, of course, its now too late. What's done, is done. No wonder, then, that 


another French individualist, Zo d’Axa, wrote the following short piece in 1892: 


A Sure Means to Pluck Joy Immediately: Destroy Passionately 
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The Bourse, the Palace of Justice, and the Chamber of Deputies are buildings of which there 
has been much talk these past few days. These three buildings had been especially 
threatened by three young men who were fortunately stopped just in time. 

Nothing can be hidden from messieurs journalists; they revealed the triple conspiracy, and 
their colleagues in the prefecture immediately apprehended the conspirators. 

One again the men of the press and the police have earned the gratitude of that part of the 
population that doesn’t yet appreciate the picturesque charm of palaces in ruin, and the 
strange beauty of collapsed buildings. 

The public won't be sparing in its thanks. The services rendered will be recognized with solid 
cash. Civic virtues must be encouraged. Secret funds will dance, and the cotillion will be led 
by society's saviours. 

All the better! For it is edifying to note that if there are, among our adversaries, a small 
number of clever exploiters, the great mass of them is made up of imbeciles who push the 
limits of naiveté to the horizon. 

How could these uncouth ones believe that the anarchists thought to blow up parliament at 
this moment? 

At a time when the deputies are on vacation! 

You have to be lower than the low to think that revolutionaries would choose such a 
moment. 

If only for the sake of common courtesy, we would wait for everyone's return after the 
vacation season. 

Nevertheless, the other morning the storekeepers of Paris, while straightening up their 
goods, said to themselves, with their robust good sense: 

“There’s not the least chance of error. They want to undermine the foundation of our 


centuries-old monuments. We are confronted with a new plot.” 
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Come, come, brave storekeepers! You wander on the plains of the absurd. This conspiracy 
you speak of isn’t new. If it’s a question of tearing down the worm-eaten edifices of the 
society we hate, well, this has been in preparation for a long time. 

This is what we have always plotted. 

The temple of the Bourse — where the faithful Catholics and the fervent Jews hold their 
meetings for the rites and things of petty commerce — the temple of the Bourse must, in 
fact, disappear, and soon. 

The money-handlers will in their turn be handled by the heavy caress of the crumbling 
stones. 

Then the game of the Bourse will no longer be played; those skillful strokes that bring 
millions to corporations — whose reason for being is to speculate on wheat and to organize 
famines — will be no more. 

Those who work behind the scenes: the brokers, all the bankers — gold’s priests — will 
sleep their last sleep beneath the ruins of their temple. 

In this reposeful position the financiers will be pleasing to us. 

As for the magistrates, it’s well known that they are never so handsome as when they 
march towards death. 

It’s a real pleasure to see them. 

History is full of striking sketches in honour of prosecutors and judges who the people, from 
time to time, made suffer. It must be admitted these men had a decorative agony. 

And what a superb spectacle it would be: a commotion at the Palace of Justice. Quesnay 
constrained by a column that will have broken his vertebrae, trying hard to assume the look 
of a Beaurepaire struck down during the Crusades; Cabot, quoting Balzac with his dying 
breath; and Anquetil, next to the witty Croupi, crying out: 


“Nothing is lost...we lay below our positions.” 
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The scene would have such grandeur that the good souls that we are would sincerely feel 
bad for the defeated. We would no longer want to remember the ignominy of the red robes 
— dyed with the blood of the poor. We will forget that the judiciary was cowardly and 
cruel. 

It will be the ineffable pardon. 

And if Atthalin himself — this specialist in political trials — his head slightly cracked, were 
to ask to be taken to arest home, we would gallantly accede to this sick man’s wish. 

In truth, it isn’t indispensable to feel oneself an anarchist to be seduced by the coming 
demolitions. 

All those who society flagellates in the very intimacy of their being instinctively want 
vengeance. 

A thousand institutions of the old world are marked with a fatal sign. 

Those affiliated with the plot have no need to hope for a distant better future; they know a 


sure means to pluck joy immediately: Destroy passionately! 


And that, in Fact, is what | have done. But the things we must destroy are not even 
primarily buildings, whether stock markets, parliaments or palaces, but the STRUCTURES 
OF IDEAS, CONCEPTIONS OF CULTURE and MORAL FORMS which lead to our material 
world being constructed as it is. That is what this book has been about and why it has 
often, in its creation, brushed up against boat loads of contemporary “anarchists” on 
Nietzsche's “infinite sea” who are nothing other than carbon copies and drones of where 
they came from, willing prison guards of a prison society indistinguishable From their 
decidedly non-anarchists neighbours and fellow prisoners. They have not heard the call 
to become Free spirits that Nietzsche, Goldman, Armand and Novatore alike gave and, 


even if they have, they have purposefully ignored it [or perhaps plain misunderstood it] 
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and persisted in their collective ignorance to the detriment of us all, a vital part of the 
prison society that keeps everyone caged and oppressed. My free-spirited anarchist 
message, however, the product of my textual labours above, is that it is only in 
independence and self-organisation that real liberty and emancipation [for anyone or 
everyone] lies. | don’t ask you to take my word for it though, that would be to 
immediately undermine that very message in my next sentence. No. Instead, | say think 
for yourselves. Read my sources for yourselves. Educate yourselves! Act for yourselves! 
Learn the joy of that destruction of oppressive ideas, concepts and imaginings that 
coerce and oppress us through the material realities they conjure! Become, as Hakim Bey 


once implored us to, a “heretic” [“heretic” etymologically means “one who chooses’ ]. 


What does this mean though? Consider here the Following “manifesto” entitled “What 


Do Individualists Want?” by the “Reveil De LEschlave” Group of Paris from 1920: 


Individualist! There is a misunderstood name.. 

One affects nearly always to believe that the individualist is a monster of egotism and 
wickedness; that he possesses all the faults; that he thinks of nothing but his personal 
satisfaction and that he is ready to wipe out the whole world in order to live better. 

This is not only false, but it is stupid. 

In effect, if the individualist would oppress and exploit his fellows he would not urge them 
to rebel. Is not the best means of ensuring servitude to use pompous and empty words? 
When we say to the individual: be yourself, think for yourself, live for yourself, do not let 
yourself be duped, robbed and massacred by and for others, far from wanting to deceive 
those who listen to us, we show them, on the contrary, the only means by which they can 


never be deceived by no matter whom. 
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We do not want to be tyrannized, but we do not want to be tyrants either. 

We are against all parties, because they all serve the privileges and interests of a handful of 
intriguers. 

We are against all evangels and creeds, because they rape the intelligence and atrophy the 
will. 

We are for free examination, independent criticism, and individual initiative. 

At the same time we reject the patriotic lie, religious dupery, capitalist resignation, socialist 
regimentation, and the communist chimera. 

Only the individual counts. He alone feels, vibrates, suffers. All the rest is secondary to him. 
Society is always the enemy of the individual. We rebel against moral and material 
servitude, against the customs, the "everybody does it" of imbecilic public opinion. We want 
to live, love, work in our own way as we please, without depending on anyone and we have 
the right because we do not inconvenience the tastes and aspirations of our neighbour. 

The individualist does not want to live like a beast in the country of the bourgeois. France 
and Germany are nothing to him. 

He does not want to spend his energies enriching a boss. 

He does not want to disappear in the communist herd and be imprisoned by the vexations 
of the "dictatorship of the proletariat." 

All dictatorships revolt us! 

We are for complete liberty of the individual, because there is no happiness in submission. 
That is why we fight. 

The bourgeois, insolent parasite and gross possessor, repels us. 

But the worker disgusts us as well for he is the same as the bourgeois. And often, when he is 


successful, he exceeds him in greediness. 
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We do not look to the mockery of the vote, nor count on the great revolution of the 
ignorant mass. 

It is by education and individual action that we would transform the social milieu and free 
our lives as much as possible. 

If you would be a man and live consciously, leave all the parties, all the sects, and liberate 
yourself, free yourself, educate yourself, react with all your force against stupidity, without 
awaiting the orders of anyone. Put your acts in accord with your ideas: it is by this that one 


recognizes the libertarian individualist and rebel. 


This is, essentially, what | am going For here, a world of self-organising individual human 
beings who organise and arbitrate their own lives on their own recognisance. [This, in 
Fact, is what | think nature is and does.] This doesn’t make community or collectivity 
impossible [nor, in Fact, does it ever wish to] but it does prescribe the basis on which it 
[and, consequently, any wholly laudable “mutual aid” or “solidarity”] is ever carried out. 
The American egoist anarchist, James L. Walker, in Fact puts this basis For action, so 
understood, in his own way when discussing “Egoism in Sexual Relations” in a very short 


submission to the American Benjamin Tucker’s well known publication Liberty in 1886: 


Egoism in Sexual Relations 

A proverb says: "All is fair in love and war." This is a recognition of the superior force of 
egoism in sexual relations. What man seeks a woman from the sentiment of duty to unite? 
It would be absurd. In this matter liking, inclination, guides. As in eating and drinking, 
equally primary needs of the individual, personal appetite and taste cannot be subordinated 
to a foreign standard of "right." Information, which the individual can make his own and 


which may aid him to choose what is best for himself, is the only pertinent influence, unless 
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one is superstitious. Is not the disparagement of natural inclinations in sex a really striking, 
and to the natural man or woman a disgusting, piece of superstition? It is avowedly a 
disparagement of egoism, or selfhood, in one of its most powerful, irrepressible 
manifestations. It is by observing the play of personal inclination in such matters of primary 


importance that we know egoism to be the undeniable law of life. 


What | take from this is that every human being, in being born, came equipped with their 
own, Fully active, ability to have their own, very unique, proclivities and dispositions. That 
being the case, why do we need to interfere with these life-enabling mechanisms which, 
quite naturally, Function as the wholly sufficient engines of a self-organising life? [It 
should not be lost on smart readers here that the obvious corollary of this is the Daoist 
“Doing nothing, nothing is left undone”.] Consequently, coerce NOTHING, hold NOTHING 
sacred and to be forced upon people. Leave them to their egoistic, self-organising selves, 
From there to orient the course of their lives, all equally together according to those 
proclivities and dispositions. Only by not coercing the world can the world become 


uncoerced. 


This is then my message and in it | see echoes of Renzo Novatore — with whom | aim to 
conclude this book. Ultimately, | consider that such “anarchists” as those | have latterly 
referred to in this whole afterword need reacquainting with the ideas of a historical 
anarchism — as all true anarchists must be — for those calling themselves anarchists 
today, more especially online, are little more than online pests and intriguers who spend 
their bourgeois days as willing victims of capitalism and authority arguing with each 
other and bitching about nothing to stave off the boredom their lack of imagination 


inspires. They don’t even really stand for an ideal. They just perform an identity [which is 
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all their “anarchy” amounts to], totally thoroughgoing Fakes that they truly are. This is 
not for me, as the result of this inquiry, and if | must then also be against the “anarchists” 
then so be that too. Instead, | take my place, as a conscious free spirit, with Renzo 
Novatore’s iconoclasts and echo his words when he writes, in his short piece “Iconoclasts, 


Forward!” From 1920: 


History, materialism, monism, positivism, and all the "isms" of this world are old arid rusty 
tools which I don't need or mind anymore. My principle is life, my end is death. | wish to live 
my life intensely for to embrace my death tragically. You are waiting for the revolution? Let 
it be; My own began a long time ago! When you will be ready (God, what an endless wait!) | 
won't mind going along with you for awhile, but when you'll stop, | shall continue on my 


insane and triumphal way toward the great and sublime conquest of the nothing! 


Any society that you build will have its limits, and outside the limits of any society the 
unruly and heroic tramps will wander, with their wild and virgin thoughts - they who cannot 
live without planning every new and dreadful outburst of rebellion! | shall be among them! 


And after me, as before me, there will ever be those saying to their fellows: 


"So, Cum to yourselves rather than to your gods or to your idols. Find what hides in 


yourselves: bring it to the light; show yourselves!" 


Because every person, who, searching his own inwardness, extracts what was mysteriously 


hidden therein is a shadow eclipsing any form of society which can exist under the sun! All 


societies tremble when the scornful aristocracy of the tramps, the inaccessible, the unique, 
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the rulers over the ideal, and the conquerors of the nothing resolutely advances. So come on 


iconoclasts, forward! 


"Already the foreboding sky grows dark and silent!" 


All that said, and now done, | leave you to ponder these Articles of Jolly Roger’s Anarchy 


that, for me, are the meaning of the black flag: 


i. Hold nothing sacred and, in so doing, destroy all authority. 

ii. Agency, autonomy and free association are the lived basis of authentic social life. 
iii. “SelFtorganisation” is our principle of life and anarchy described. 

iv. IF something is not voluntary then it should not be done. 

v. Creating relationships which help others is also helping yourselves. 

vi. To get out of the prison, think yourself out of it -— and then act accordingly. 


vii. Everything is a Fiction. 


“Neither in a party or a group. Outside.” - Zo d'Axa 
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